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The  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
9  and  the  third  confonant,  anfwer- 
ang  to  the  Hebrew  Daleth,  and  Greek 
Delta. 

D  as  a  numeral  denotes  500,  and  with 

a  dafh  over  it  thus  D  5000.  Ufed  as  an 
abbreviation,  D.  Hands  for  Doctor,  as 
M.  D.  doctor  of  medicine  ;  D.  T.  doctor 
of  theology  ;  D.  D.  implies  doctor  of  di¬ 
vinity,  or  dono  dedit  ;  D.  D.  D.  is  ufed 
for  dat,  dicat,  dedicat  ;  and  D.  D.  D.  D. 
for  dignum  Deo  donum  dedit. 

DABAS,  woollen  fluffs  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Bas,  in  Languedoc. 

DABUIS,  a  white  cotton  fluff  made  in 
the  Ealt-Indies. 

DACE,  a  fpeeies  of  cyprinus,  very 
common  in  our  rivers  :  it  is  longer  and 
more  flender  than  the  roach,  and  has  ten 
rays  in  the  fin  befides  the  anus. 

DACTYL,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  me¬ 
trical  foot,  confifting  of  one  long  and  two 
ihort  ivllables. 

The  daCtyl  and  fpondee  are  the  only 
feet  or  meafures  ufed  in  hexameter  verfes  ; 
the  former  being  elteemed  more  fprightly, 
and  the  latter  more  folemn  and  grave. 

DADUCHI,  in  antiquity,  priefls  of 
the  goddefs.  Ceres,  fo  called,  becaufe,  at 
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the  feafls  of  that  goddefs,  they  ran  about 
the  temple,  carrying  alighted  torch, which 
they  delivered  from  hand  to  hand,  till  ic 
had  paTed  through  them.  all.  This  they 
did  in  memory  of  Ceres’s  fearching  for 
her  daughter  Proferpine,  by  the  light  of  a 
torch,  which  fhe  kindled  in  Mount  iEtna. 

DiEDALUS,  in  fabulous  hiflory, 
an  Athenian  artift,  who  invented  feveral 
mechanical  inftruments,  as  the  law,  &c* 
and  even  made  walking  ftatues.  He 
threw  his  brother’s  fon  out  of  a  window, 
and  killed  him,  fearing  he  ihould  excel 
him  in  his  art,  becaufe  he  had  invented 
the  potter’s  wheel  ;  upon  which  he  fled 
into  Crete,  to  king  Minos,  and  took  his 
fon  Icarus  along  with  him.  He  there 
built  the  celebrated  labyrinth,  in  which, 
he  and  his  fon  were  Ihut  up,  for  having 
ferved  the  queen  Paciphae  in  her  bafr 
amour:  however,  making  wings  for  him- 
felf  and  Icarus,  they  flew  away  ;  but  the 
youth  not  obferving  his  directions,  fell 
into  the  fea,  and  was  drowned.  •  He  then 
fled  to  Cocalus,  king  of  Egypt  who  caufed 
him  to  be  futfocated  in  a  hot  bath,  to  pre¬ 
vent  Minos’s  making  war  againft  him.  on 
his  account. 

DAI  MON,  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cient:  to  certain  fpirits,  or  genii,  which 
A  an- 
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appeared  to  men,  either  to  do  them  fer- 
vice,  or  injury.  The  Platonifts  diftinguirtl 
between  gods,  dsemons,  and  heroes.  The 
gods  are  thole  whom  Cicero  calls  Dii  ma~ 
}cruni_  gentium.  The  daemons  are  thole 
whom  we  call  angels.  See  Angel. 

Chriftians,  by  the  Word  daemon,  un¬ 
derhand  only  evil  fpirits  or  devils  ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  fay  what  the  ancient 
Hebrews  meant  by  it.  The  Mahometans, 
allow  feveral  forts  of  daemons. 

DiEMONIAC,  a  gerfon  fuppofed  to 
be  poifestied  with  all  evil  fpirit,  or  dae¬ 
mon. 

DiEMONIACS,  In  church  hiflory, 
a  branch  of  the  Anabaptifts,  whole  dif- 
tinguiihing  tenet  is,  that  the  devils  lhall 
be  faved  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

DAFFODIL,  the  fame  with  the  Nar* 
ciflus.,  See  Narcijfus. 

'  DAFFODIL-LILLY,  the  lilio-nar- 

ciffus.  See  Lilio-Narcifl'us. 

DAILY,  every  day,  the  fame  with 
diurnal.  See  the  article  Diurnal. 

DAIRY,  among  farmers,  See.  a  room 
or  apartment  where  milk  is  kept,  and 
manufactured  into  butter,  cheefe,  &c„ 

The  milk  being  poured  out  of  the 
milking-pails  into  proper  velfe Is,  is  there 
fbftered  to  reft  a  night  or  two,  according 
as  the  wheather  is  more  oriels  hot,  during 
ivhich  the  cream  will  rife  to  the  top,  and 
form  a  thick  coat  on  the  furface.  This 
jnuft  be  carefully  taken  off  by  an  uten- 
fil  called  a  ikimming-dilb,  ami  put  into 
the  churn,  and  there  agitated  for  a  ccnfi- 
tlerable  time when  this  agitation  has 
been  continued  long-enough  to  produce  the 
defired  feftedV,  they  open  the  churn,  and 
with  both  hands  gather  it  well  together, 
take  it  out  of  the  butter-milk,  and  lay  it 
into  a  very  clean  bowl,  or  earthen-pan  ; 
and  if  the  butter  be  defigned  to  be  ufed 
fweet,  they  fill  the  pan  with  clean  water, 
and  work  the  butter  in  it  to  and  fro  till 
it  is  brought  to  a  firm  confluence  of  itfelf, 
without  any  moiliure.  When  this  has 
been  done,  it  mud  be  fcotched  and  Diced 
over  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  every 
way  as  thick  as  poftible,  in  order  to  fetch 
out  the  fmalleft  hair,  mote,  bit  of  rag, 
Plainer,  or  any  thing  that  may  have 
happened  to  fall  into  it  :  they  then  fpread 
it  thin  in  a  bowl,  and  work  it  well  toge- 
•ther  with  luch  quantity  of  fait  as  they 
think  fit  ;  and  make  it  up  into  dilhes, 
pounds,  half  pounds,  See.  The  newer  the 
butter  is,  the  more  wholefome  and  plca- 
-fant  it  is  and  that  which  is  made  in 
jftlay  is  efteemed  the. belt. 
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Cheefe  is  made  by  curdling  the  milk 
with  runpet,  prelfing  out  all  the  ferum  or 
whey,  by  means  of  a  cheefe-prefs,  and 
laying  the  cheefe  to  d/y.  See  Cheefe. 

DAM,  a  boundary  or  confinement. 

DAM,  or  DYKE.  See  Dyke. 

DAMA,  the  fallow-deer,  in  zoology, 
a  fpecies  of  the  deer-kind,  diftinguilhed 
by  its  ramofe  and  compreffed,  or  palmated 
hotffis. 

DAMAGE,  in  law,  hurt,  or  hindrance 
attending  a  perfon’s  eftate  :  but  in  com¬ 
mon  law,  it  is  a  part  of  what  the  jurors 
are  to  enquire  of  in  giving  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff'  or  defendant,  in  a  civil  aftion. 

DAMASK,  a  filk  fluff  with  a  raifed 
pattern,  fo  as  that  the  right  fide  of  the 
damafk  is  that  which  hath  the  flowers 
raifed  or  fattined. 

DAMASK  lhould  be  of  drefled  filk, 
both  in  warp  and  woof  ;  and  in  France, 
halt  an  ell  in  breadth  :  they  are  made 
at  Chalons  in  Champagne,  and  in  feme 
places  in  Flanders,  as  at  Tournay,  Stc* 
entirely  of  wool,  three-eighths  of  an  ell 
wide,  and  twenty  ells  long. 

DAMASKEENING,  or  DAMASK¬ 
ING,  the  art  of  beautifying  iron,  fteel. 
Sec.  by  making  incifions  therein,  and  fill¬ 
ing  them  up  with  gold  and  filver  wire  ; 
chiefly  ufed  for  adorning  fword-blades, 
guards  and  gripes,  locks  of  pilrols,  See. 

Damascening  partakes  of  the  mofaic, 
of  engraving,  and  of  carving  ;  like  the 
mofaic,  it  has  inlaid  work  ;  like  engrav¬ 
ing,  it  cuts  the  metal,  reprefenting  divers 
figures ;  and  as  in  chafing,  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver  is  wrought  in  relievo. 

*  DAMIEN  (ROBERT  FRANCIS) 

famous  for  having  wounded  and  attempted 
to  afl'affinate  Lewis  XV.  the  ^French  king, 
was  born  of  mean  parents,  in  a  hamlet,  in 
the  diocefe  of  AvYas.  He  was  fervant  to 
an  officer  at  the  fiege  of  Philipfburg,  and  at 
length  entered  a  college  of  Jefuits  as  a  do- 
meftic,  hut  left  it,  and  afterwards  entered 
himiclf there  again  ;  he  left  it  again,  and. 
after  having  gone  through  many  different 
Rations  of  life,  he  held  many  extravagant 
difeourfes  on  thedifputes  which  then  agi¬ 
tated  the  church  and  Itate,  and  feveral 
times  attempted  to  deftrov  himfelf,  dis¬ 
covering  in  all  his  actions  a  difoidercd 
mind.  At  laft  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
on  the  third  of  January,  1757,  went  to 
Verfailles  ;  and  on  the  5th,  between  five 
and  fix  in  the  evening,  ftruck  the  king 
with  a  kind  of  pen-knife,  as  he  was  get¬ 
ting  into  his,  chariot,  furrounded  by  his 
courtiers.  The  unhappy  wretch  being 
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laid  hold  of,  immediately  declared  he  had 
lfome accomplices,  but  laid  that  they  were 
a  great  way  oft,  and  he  could  not  find 
them  ;  but  being  preffed  to  name  them, 
laid  that  he  could  not,  and  mult  not,  and 
that  he  was  proof  againlt  the  moll  dread¬ 
ful  torments*  The  king  having  referred 
the  examination  and  trial  to  the  grand 
chamber,  Damien  was  removed  to  the  pri- 
fon  of  the  palace,  on  the  18th  of  January, 
aiidjhut  up  in  the  tower  of  Montgomeri, 
where  he  was  fixed  on  a  bed  of  lingular 
make>  and  the  utmoft  care  taken  to  pre- 
ferve  his  life.  He  obftinately  perfilted  in 
declaring  that  he  had  no  accomplices, 
which  being  communicated  to  the  attorney- 
general,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
Damien  fhould  be  condemned  to  fuffer  the 
fame  puniihment  as  Ravaillac  had  done  ; 
but  that  firlt  he  ihould  be  put  to  the  torture. 
On  the  26th  of  March,  this  unhappy 
Wretch  appeared  on  the  fallete  (a  feat  for 
the  criminal)  before  all  his  judges,  and 
feemed  undaunted  at  the  prefence  of  that 
augult  aifembly,  looked  upon  them  with 
refolution,  and  lteadily  p'relerved  an  un¬ 
common  prefence  of  mind.  On  Monday, 
the  28th,  he  was  brought  up  to  the  cham¬ 
ber,  where  he  was  to  be  put  to  the  torture 
to  make  him  confefs.  He  there  heard  his 
fen  fence  read  with  the  fame  intrepidity. 
At  length,  on  his  being  brought  to  the 
fcatfold,  he  there  denied,  with  great  re¬ 
folution,  that  there  was  any  one  concerned 
with  him.  They  firlt  burned  his  right 
hand,  then  tore  off  his  flelh  with  red  hot 
pincers,  and  poured  oil,  melted  lead,  and 
rofin  into  his  wound.  At  every  part  of  this 
infernal  puniihment  he  fereamed  out,  and 
then  looked  quietly  at  his  torn  and  burnt 
members.  At  laid  they  proceeded  to  quar¬ 
tering  him.  After  which  all  the  parts  of  his 
mangled  body  were  burned  to  alhes,  and 
they  dilperled  in  the  air. 

DAMNATA  TKRRA,  among  che- 
mills,  the  lame’  with  caput  mortuum.  See 
Caput. 

DAMPS,  in  natural  hiftory,  noxious 
fleams  and  exhalations,  frequently  found 
in  mines,  pits,  wells,  and  other  fubter- 
raneous  places.  The  pernicious  damps  in 
mines  Ihew  abundantly,  that  nature  af¬ 
fords  inflammable  air  in  lbme  cafes  ;  and 
we  have  found  by  experiments,  that  art 
can  do  the  fame,  and  that,  very  probably, 
on  the  fame  principles  with  the  natural. 
Sir  James  Lowther,  having  colleifted  the 
air  of  fomt:  of  thefe  damps  in  bladders, 
preferved  it  fo  well,  that  when  brought 
*P  to  London,  it  would  take  fire  at  the 
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flame  of  a  candle,  on  being  let  out  at  the 
orifice  of  a  piece  of  tobacco-pipe.  It  is 
well  known  to  all  that  are  verfed  in  che¬ 
mical  experiments,  that  mod  metals  emit 
a  great  quantity  of  fulphureous  vapours, 
during  the  etferveffence  they  undergo  in 
the  time  of  their  folutions,  in  their  ref- 
pedtive  menftruums  :  this  vapour,  being 
received  into  bladders,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  with  the  natural  air  of  Sir  James 
Lowther,  has  been  found  to  take  fire,  in 
the  like  way,  on  being  let  out  in  a  fmall 
It  ream,  and  anfwered  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  natural  kind. 

DANCE,  an  agreeable  motion  of  the 
body,  adjufted  by  art  to  the  meafures  or 
tune  of  inflruments,  or  of  the  voice. 

DANCETTE,  in  heraldry,  is  when 
the  out-line  of  any  bordure,  or  ordinary, 
is  indented  largely,  the  largenefs  of  the 
indentures  being  the  only  thing  that  dif- 
tinguilhes  it  from  indented.  See  Indented. 

DANTELLE,  in  heraldry,  the  fame 
as  dancette. 

■-  DANTZ1CK,  a  city  of  Poland  in 
Regal  Prulfia,  of  which  it  is  the  capital. 
It  is  feated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the 
Viltula,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Pomera¬ 
nia,  not  far  from  the  Baltic  Sea..  It  is 
iurrounded  with  a  good  wall.  The  houles 
are  built  of  Hone  or  brick,  fix  or  feven 
Hones  high,  and  the  ftreets  are  pretty  large. 
At  the  end  of  every  fireet  there  are  wells 
for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  5  and  the 
public  buildings  in  general  are  very  ele¬ 
gant.  "I  he  Roman  Catholics  and  Luthe¬ 
rans  are  eftablilhed  by  law,  but  the  laft 
are  moft  numerous,  for  the  chief  magif- 
trates,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  burghers 
are  protellants.  There  are  twenty  churches 
in  Dantzick,  among  which  the  great 
church  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  organ, 
pulpit,  and  front.  There  is  likewife  a 
great  number  of  convents,  a  fine  academy, 
and  an  excellent  library.  The  ftaduhovfe 
is  a  haiulfome  building,  with  a  high  tower, 
and  an  excellent  clock.  The  exchange  and 
the  arfenal  are  likewife  worth  notice.  The 
former  has  a  noble  hall,  adorned  with  fom,e 
very  good  pictures,  In  the  arfenal  is  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  all  manner  of  mili¬ 
tary  implements,  and  the  effigy  of  king 
Sigifmond  ftretched  dead  on  a  tomb  ;  and 
near  it  the  effigy  of  count  Egmont,  armed 
cap-a-pee,  on  horfeback.  The  fortifica¬ 
tions  confilt  of  very  broad  walls,  deep 
ditches,  and  twenty  ballions.  The  gates 
are  elegantly  built,  and  have  each  three 
draw-bridges.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Vif- 
tula,  are  ’ two  Itrong  forts,  with  a  high 

tower. 
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tower,  and  a  lantern  to  direct  the  (hip’s 
coming  into  the  harbour. 

The  jurifdi£lion  of  the  town  extends  four 
miles  round,  and  the  garrifon,  which  is 
kept  in  it,  is  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  have  the  power  of 
coining  money,  with  the  king’s  head  on 
one  lide,  and  the  city  arms  on  the  reverfe. 
The  inhabitants  pay  an  annual  tribute  to 
Poland  for  ifs  protection,  and  for  having 
their  liberties  maintained.  Before  the 
year  1070  Dantzick  was  only  inhabited  by 
a  few  filhermen,  but  fince  that  time  it  has 
been  continually  eneHealing  in  grandeur,, 
trade  and  riches  ;  but'moft  remarkably  fo 
within  thefe  two  hundred  years.  The 
^principal  foreign  trade  is  corn,  in  which 
refpeCf  it  may  be  called  the  granary  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  is  brought  in  part  from  Pome¬ 
rania,  but  chiefly  from  thq  inland  parts  of 
Poland,  which  abounds  more  than  any 
other  country  with  grain.  In  1734 
Ruffians  belieged  and  bombarded  this  city, 
tinder  the  conduct  of  general  Munich,  be- 
caufe  it  would  not  acknowledge  Auguftus 
III.  for  their  lovereign,  but  on  the  contra¬ 
ry  received  and  acknowledged  Staniflaus  I. 
for  their  king.  This  laft,  who  was  in  it 
at  that  time,  found  means  to  efcape  outof 
it,  upon  which  the  inhabitants  capitulated 
and  fubmitted,  aA.nowledging  Auguftus, 
and  agreeing  to  become  his  loyal  fubjedts.  It 
is  one  hundred  and  feventy  miles  north  of 
Wurfaw,  two  hundred  and  fifty  north-weft 
of  Cracow,  and  feven  hundred  and  fifty 
north  eaft  of  Paris.  Long.  19.  5.  E.  Lat. 
54,  22.  N. 

-*  DANUBE,  the  moft  celebrated  river 
in  Europe,  except  the  Volga,  running  a 
courfe  of  near  one  thoufand  eight  hundred 
miles.  It  rifes  near  Efchingen,  a  village 
in  the  principality  of  Furftenberg,  croffies 
Suabia,  Bavaria,  Auftria,  Hungary,  Ser- 
via,  and  Bulgaria,  and  falls  into  the  Black 
Sea  by  two  mouths.  This  river,  which 
begins  to  be  navigable  at  Ulm  in  Suabia, 
receives  many  lelfer  ftreams  as  it  pafles 
along,  and  walhes  a  great  number  of  con- 
fiderable  towns  and  cities. 

DAPHNE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
faid  to  be  a  ftrong  cathartic,  and  too  rough 
to  be  givep  with  fafety. 

-•*  DAll'HNE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  who  being 
beloved  by  Apollo,  and  flying  from  him 
to  prefervb  her  chaftity,  was,  on  her  in¬ 
treaties,  Changed  into  a  laurel,  whole 
leaves  Apotjo  immediately  confecrated  to 
bind  his  temples,  and  made  that  tree  the  1 
ZCW&fd  of  poetry.  -  '  '• 
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DAPPLE-BAY,  in  the  manege;  when 
bay  horfes  have  marks  of  a  dark  bay, 
they  are  called  dapple-bavs. 

DAPPLE -BLACK  {  when  a  black 
horfe  has  got  fpots  or  marks  more  black 
or  ihining  than  the  reft  of  his  Ikin,  lie 
is  called  a  dapple-black. 

DARNEL,  the  lolium.  See  Lolium. 

DART,  in  aftronomy,  geometry,  See. 
See  Sagitta. 

DATA,  among  mathematicians,  a 
term  for  fuch  things  or  quantities  as'are 
given  or  known,  in  order  to  find  other 
things  thereby  that  are  unknown.  Euclid 
ufes  the  word  data,  of  which  he  hath  a 
particular  tract,  for  fuch  ipaces,  lines, 
and  angles,  as  are  given  in  magnitude, 
or  to  which  we  can  affign  others  equal. 

In  algebra,  the  given  quantities,  or 
data,  are  generally  exprelfed  by  the  firft 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  unknown 
by  the  laft  letters  ;  thus,  if  the  probMn 
be,  From  the  fum  and  product  of  two 
quantities  given,  to  find  the  quantities 
themfelves,  the  quantities  are  reprelented 
by  y  and  %  ;  and  y  X  tazzzei,  the  fum 
given,  and  y  the  product  given. 

See  Equation. 

DATA,  exprefles,  in  philofophy  and 
medicine,  any  quantity,  which  for  the  fake 
of  a  prefent  calculation  is  taken  for  granted 
to  be  fuch,  without  requiring  an  immediate 
proof  for  its  certainty,  called  all’o  the  given 
quantity,  number,  or  power. 

DATE,  in  law,  is  the  defeription  of 
the  day,  month,  year  of  our  Lord,  and  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  king,  in  which  a  deed 
or  other  writing  was  made.  Anciently 
deeds  had  no  dates  but  of  the  month  and 
year,  and  now,  if  in  the  date  of  any  deed, 
the  year  of  our  Lord  is  right,  though  the 
year  of  the  king’s  reign  be  wrong,  it  fhail 
not  prejudice.  An  antedate  is  a  date  prior 
to  the  real  time  when  the  inftrument  was 
palTed. 

DATE,  Dahfylus,  the  fruit  of  the  phca» 
nix,  or  great  palm-tree.  See  Phoenix. 

DATIVE,  among  grammarians,  the 
third  cafe  in  the  declenfion  of  nouns.  It  is 
called  dative,  becaufe  ufually  governed  by 
a  verb  implying  fomething  to  be  given  to 
fome  perfon.  In  Englilh,  the  dative  is  ex- 
preffed  by  the  figns  to  or  for. 

DATURA,  thorn-apple,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants.  The  thorn-apple  is  nar¬ 
cotic,  and  dangerous  to  be  taken  internal¬ 
ly  ;  but  a  cataplafm  of  its  leaves  and  feed 
is  recommended  for  burns. 

DAUC  US,  the  carrot.  See  Carrot. 

DAVIT, 
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DAVIT,  in  naval  affairs,  a  long  beam 
of  wood  thru  If  out  acrols  from  over  the 
ihip's  fore-caftle  to  draw  up  the  llooks  of 
the  anchor  clear  from  the  lllip  s  fide. 

DAUPHIN,  a  title  belonging  to  the 
cldell  ion- of  France,  and  heir  nrelumptive 
of  the  crown,  on  account  of  the  province 
of  Dauphiny,  which,  in  1343,  was  given 
to  Philip  of  Valois,  on  this  condition,  by 
H  umbert,  dauphin  of  the  Vicnnois. 

DAY,  according  to  the  moll  obvious 
fenfe  of  the  word,  is  that  fpace  of  time 
during  which  it  continues  to  be  light ;  in 
contradiffin&ion  to  night,  being  that  par¬ 
tition  of  time  wherein  it  is  dark  ;  but  the 
fpace  of  time  in  which  it  is  light,  being 
fomewhat  vague  and  indeterminate',  the 
time  between  the  riling' and  the  fetting  of 
the  fun  is  ufually  looked  on  as  the  day  ; 
and  the  time  which  lapfes  from  its  fetting 
to  its  riling  again,  the  night.  The  word 
day  is  often  taken  to  include  the  night  al- 
fo  ;  or  to  denote  the  time  of  a  whole  appa¬ 
rent  revolution  of  the  fun  round  the  earth, 
in  which  fenfe  it  is  called  by  fome  a  natu¬ 
ral  day,  and  by  others  an  artificial  one  : 
but  to  avoid  confulion,  it  is  ufual  to  call  it 
in  the  former  fenfe  limply  the  day,  and  in 
the  latter  a  nychthemeron,  by  which  term 
that  acceptation  of  it  is  aptly  denoted,  as  it 
implies  both  day  and  night.  The  nych¬ 
themeron  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parts, 
called  hours,  which  are  of  two  forts,  equal 
and  unequal,  or  temporary.  See  Hour . 

Different  nations  begin  their  day  at  a 
different  hour  :  thus  the  Egyptians  began  . 
their  day  at  midnight,  from  whom  Hip¬ 
pocrates  introduced  that  way  of  reckoning 
into  affronomy,  and  Copernicus  and  others 
have  followed  him  :  but  the  greatefl  part 
of  aftronomers  reckon  the  clay  to  begin  at 
noon,  and  count  twenty-four  hours,  till 
the  noon  of  the  next  day,  and  not  twice 
twelve,  according  to  the  vulgar  computa¬ 
tion.  The  method  of  beginning  the  day 
at  midnight  prevails  alfo  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  and  moll  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

In  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  they  begin 
their  day  at  fun-fetting,  and  reckon  on 
till  it  lets  next  day,  calling  that  the  rvven- 
ty-fourth  hour  :  thefe  are  generally  term¬ 
ed  Italian  hours.  The  Jews  alio  began 
their  nychthemeron  at  fun-fetting ;  but 
then  they  divided  it  into  twice  twelve  hours, 
as  we  do,  reckoning  twelve  for  the  day, 
he  it  long  or  ihort,  and  twelve  for  the  night; 
fo  that  their  hours  continually  varying 
with  the  day  and  night,  the  hours  of  the 
day  were  longer  than  that  of  the  nights  for 
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one  half  year,  and  the  contrary  the  other, 
from  whence  their  hours  are  called  tempo¬ 
rary  :  thole  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes 
became  equal,  becaufe  then  rhofe  of  the 
day  and  night  are  fo.  The  Romans  alio 
reckoned  their  hours  after  this  manner,  as 
do  the  Turks  at  this  day.  This  kind  of 
hours  are  called  planetary,  becaufe  the 
feven  planets  were  anciently  looked  upon 
as  prefiding  over  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  to  take  it  by  turns  each  of  thefe  hours, 
according  to  the  following  order  :  Saturn 
fir  If,  then  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus, 
Mercury,  and  laft  of  all  the  Moon  ,  hence 
they  denominated  each  day  of  the  week 
from  that  planet  whofe  turn  it  was  to  pre¬ 
side  the  firft  hour  of  the  nychthemeron. 
Thus  affigning  the  firft  hour  of  Saturday 
to  Saturn,  the  fecond  will  fall  to  Jupiter, 
the  third  to  Mars,  and  fo  the  twenty  - 
fecond  of  the  fame  nychthemeron  will  fall 
to  Saturn  again,  and  therefore  the  twenty- 
third  to  Jupiter,  and  the  laft  to  Mars  :  fo 
that  on  the  firft  hour  of  the  next  day,  it  will 
fall  to  the  fun  to  prefide  ;  and  by  the  like 
manner  of  reckoning,  the  firft  hour  of  the 
next  will  fall  to  the  Moon  ;  of  the  next  to 
Mars;  of  the  next,  to  Mercury  ;  of  the 
next,  to  Venus  :  hence  the  days  of  the 
week  came  to  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  Latin 
names  of  Dies  Saturn: ,  Solis ,  Dunce,  Man¬ 
tis,  Mcrcurii,  foa'is,  and  Veneris  ;  and 
among  us,  by  the  names  of  Saturday, 
Sundav,  Mondav,  &c. 

DAYS  of  Grace,  thofc  granted  by  the 
court  at  the  prayer  of  the  plaintiff  or  de¬ 
fendant  in  whofe  delay  it  is. 

DAYS  of  Grace,  in  commerce,  a  cuf- 
tomary  number  of  days  allowed  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  &c.  after  it  be¬ 
comes  due.  Three  day's  of  grace  are  al¬ 
lowed  in  England,  ten  in  France  and 
Dantzic ;  eight  at  Naples  ;  fix  at  Venice, 
Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp  ; 
four  atFranckfort ;  five  at  Leipfic;  twelve 
at  Hamburgh  ;  fix  in  Portugal  ;  fourteen 
in  Spain  ;  thirty  in  Genoa,  &c. 

Deg- DA\  S,  Dies  Caniculares .  See  Ca¬ 
nicular  Days. 

Intercalary  DAYS.  See  Intercalary 
D  ay  j  » 

DEACON,  one  of  the  three  facred  or¬ 
ders  of  the  Chriftian  church.  The  word  is 
fometimes  ufed  in  the  New  Tefiamem  for 
any  one  that  minifters  in  the  ferv:ce  of 
God,  in  which  fenfe  bilhops  and  poin¬ 
ters  are  ftiled deacons  ;  but  in  its  reitrain- 
ed  fenfe,  it  is  taken  for  the  third  order  of 
the  clergy,  as  appear  from  the  current 
teflimony  of  ancient  writers,  who  cunOant- 
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Ivftile  them  minifters  of  the  myfteries  of 
Chrift,  minifters  of  epifcopacy  and  the 
church,  and  th@-like.  The  firft  inftituti- 
011  of  this  order  is  recorded  in  A£ls, 
chap.  vi. 

DEAD.  Something  dead  or  deprived  of 
life.  See  Death. 

DEAD-EYES,  irt  naval  affairs,  certain 
blocks  with  three  holes  in  them,  whereby 
to  draw  tight  the  ihrouds  and  flays  of  a 
Ihip. 

DEAD- LIGHT,  amongft  feamCn,  a 
fort  of  ftrong  wooden  polls,  made  to  fit  the 
cabin-windows :  they  are  always  fixed  in 
on  any  expectation  of  a  ftorm,  and  the  glafs 
windows  taken  out,  which  might  other- 
wife  be  lhattered  to  pieces  by  the  fea,  and 
let  great  quantities  of  water  pour  into  the 
Ihip. 

DEAD-NETTLE,  a  genus  of  plants 
called  by  botanifts  lamium.  See  Lamium. 

DEAD-RECKONING,  in  navigation, 
the  judgment  or  eftimation  of  which  is 
made  of  the  place  where  a  Ihip  is,  without 
any  obfervation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; 
and  is  performed  by  keeping  an  account  of 
her  way  by  the  log,  in  knowing  the  courfe 
they  have  ileered  by  the  compafs,  and  by 
redlifying  all  the  allowances  for  drift,  lee¬ 
way,  &c.  according  to  the  ihip’s  known 
trim.  This  reckoning, however,  is  always 
to  be  corre£ted  as  often  as  any  good  obfer¬ 
vation  can  be  obtained. 

DEAD-TOPS,  a  difeafe  incident  to 
young  trees,  and  cured  by  cutting  oft  the 
dead  parts  clofe  to  the  next  good  twig  or 
Ihoor,  claying  them  over  as  in  grafting. 
See  Grafting. 

DEADL  Y-NIGHTSHADE,  the  bella¬ 
donna  of  botanifts.  See  Belladonna. 

DEAFNESS,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  who 
wants  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  or  has  it  great¬ 
ly  impaired.  The  caufes  of  deafnefs  are  a 
cutting  off  the  external  ear,  or  an  ob- 
ftruclion  of  the  auditory  paffage,  from  wax, 
or  other  thing  ;  from  a  rupture  of  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum,  or  when  it  is 
corroded,  or  ulcerated,  or  the  auditory 
nerve  is  obftrueled  or  compreffed.  Ex¬ 
ternal  caufes  or  falls  from  high  places  ;  ex- 
ceflive  noife,  fuch  as  the  explofion  of  can¬ 
non  ;  likewife  acute  difeafes  near  their 
ftate,  which  are  like  to  terminate  by  a  cri¬ 
tical  haemorrhage.  With  regard  to  the 
cure,  if  the  obftruction  be  in  the  external 
cavity  of  the  ear,  it  is  difcernable  by  the 
fight.  If  there  is  occafton  to  fyringe  the 
ear,  a  decoftion  of  fage  and  rofemary 
flowers  will  be  proper,  with  equal  parts  of 
water  and  white-wine  j  but  great  caution 
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fhould  be  ufed.  Hoffman  fays,  deafnefs 
fometimes  arifesfrom  aflacknefs  of  the  au¬ 
ditory  nerves,  which  often  happens  from 
too  great  a  humidity,  which,  if  negkdled,' 
will  terminate  in  a  perpetual  and  incurable 
deafnefs,  and  may  be  difperfed,  if  taken  in 
time,  by  proper  cephalics  and  fudorifics. 
Heifter  informs  vs  that  medicinal  waters 
drank  in  the  fummer-time  pretty  largely, 
are  the  beft  means  as  prefervatives,  and  for 
curing  diforders  of  the  ears;  and  that  they 
often  perform  more  than  any  other  reme¬ 
dies  whatever. 

DEAL,  a  thin  kind  of  fir  planks,  of 
great  ufe  in  carpentry.  Deals  are  render¬ 
ed  much  harder,  by  throwing  them  into 
lalt-watcr  as  foon  as  they  are  fawed, 
keeping  them  three  or  four  days,  and  af¬ 
terwards  drying  them  in  the  air  or  fun  ; 
but  neither  this  nor  any  other  method  yet 
known,  willpreferve  them  from  fhrinking. 

DEAN,  an  ecclefiaftical  dignity  in  ca¬ 
thedral  and  collegiate  churches,  and'  head 
of  the  chapter.  As  there  are  two  founda¬ 
tions  of  cathedral  churches  in  England,  the 
old  and  the  new,  fo  there  are  two  ways  of 
creating  deans.  Thofe  of  the  old  founda- 
dation,  founded  before  the  fuppreflion  of 
monalleries,  as  the  deans  of  St.  Paul’s, 
York,  &c.  are  raifed  to  that  dignity  after 
the  manner  of  biihops,  the  king  lending 
his  conge  d’elire,  the  chapter  eledling,  and 
the  king  granting  his  royal  aflent,  the  bi- 
lhop  confirms  him,  and  gives  his  mandate 
to  inftall  him.  Thofe  of  the  new  founda¬ 
tion,  whofe  deanries  were  failed  upon  the 
ruins  of  priories  and  convents,  fuch  as  the 
deans  of  Canterbury,  Durham,  Ely,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Winchefter,  See.  are  donative,  and 
inftalled  by  virtue  of  the  king’s  letters  pa¬ 
tent,  without  either  eleffion  or  confirma¬ 
tion.  Canonifts  diftitiguilh  between  deans 
of  cathedral  and  thofe  of  collegiate  churches. 
Thefirft,  with  their  chaper,  are  regularly 
fubjedl  to  the  jurifdi£lion  of  the  bilhop. 
As  to  the  latter,  they  have  ufuallv  the 
contentious  jurifditlion  in  themlelves, 
though  fometimes  thisbelongs  to  them  in. 
common  with  the  chapter.  There  are  ca¬ 
thedral  churches  which  never  had  a  Dean, 
and  in  which  the  bilhop  is  the  head  of  the 
chapter,  and  in  his  abfence,  the  Archdea¬ 
con  :  fuch  are  the  cathedrals  of  St.  David 
and  Landaff.  There  are  alfo  Deans  with¬ 
out  a  chapter,  as  the  dean  of  Battle  in 
Suffex,  dean  of  the  aiches,  See.  and  deans 
without  a  jurifdielion,  as  the  dean  of  the 
chapel  royal.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is 
applied  to  the  chief  of  certain  peculiar 
churches  or  chapels. 
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Rural  DEAN,  called  alfo  archprelbytef, 
originally  exercifed  jurifdi&ion  over  ten 
shurches  in  the  country,  but  their  office 
is  now  loft  in  that  of  the  archdeacons  and 
chancellors. 

DEAN  and  CHAPTER,  the  bilhdp’s 
couneilto  affift  him  in  theaffairsof  religion, 
and  to  affent  to  every  grant  which  the  bi- 
fhop  fhail  make  to  bind  his  fueceffors.  As 
a  deanry  is  i  fpititual  dignity,  a  man  can- 
not.be  a  dean  and  prebendary  of  the  fame 
church.  ■ 

DEATH,  Mon,  the  feparation  of  the 
foul  from  the  body;  in  which  fenfe  it 
Hands  oppefed  to  life,  which  conlifts  in  the 
union  thereof.  In  law  there  is  a  natural 
death  and  a  civil  death  :  natural,  where 
nature  itfelf  expires  ;  civil,  where  *  perl'oa 
is  not  actually  dead,  but  adjudged  fo  by 
law.  Thus,  if  any  perfon,  for  whofe  life 
an  eftate  is  granted,  remains  beyond  lea, 
or  is  abfent  feven  years,  and  no  proof  made 
of  his  being  living*  he  lhill  be  accounted 
naturally  dead. 

DEATH-WATCH,  in  zoology,  an  In- 
fed  nearly  of  the  fizeof  the  common  loufe, 
frequent  among  old  wood  furniture,  The 
fceatingof  a  watch  is  the  love  note  of  thefe 
animals,  when  the  male  or  female  woo 
each  other. 

DE  BENE  ESSE,  a  latin  phrafe  ufed 
in  our  law  in  a  doubtful  meaning,  as  to 
take  or  do  a  thing  de  benoejfe,  ia  to  allow  it 
at  prefent  to  be  well  done;  but  when  it 
comes  to  be  more  fully  examined,  then  to 
Hand  or  fall  according  to  the  merit  of  the 
thing. 

DEBENTURE,  a  kind  of  certificate 
figned  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  which 
entitles  a  merchant  exporting  goods  to  the 
receipt  of  a  bounty  or  drawback. 

DEBENTURE  is  likewife  ufed  in  the 
exchequer,  and  given  to  the  king’s  fervants, 
for  the  payment  of  their  wages. 

DEBET,  among  merchants,  the  fums 
due  to  them  for  goods  fold  on  ci*edit,  for 
which  they  have  charged  their  journal  or 
ledger.  It  is  more  particularly  under- 
flood  of  the  remainder  of  debts,  part  of 
which  has  been  paid  on  account. 

DEBET,  among  book-keepers,  is  ufed 
fo  exprefs  the  left  hand  page  of  the  ledger  ; 
to  which  are<arried  all  articles  fupplied  or 
paid  on  the  fubjeft  of  an  account. 

DEBILITY,  among  phyficians,  a.  re¬ 
laxation  of  .  thefolids,  occaiioning  often¬ 
times  weaknelfes  and  faintings. 

DEBT,  Debitum,  in  law,  any  thing  due 
to  another  :  or  the  action  brought  for  re¬ 
covering  the  fame. 

Vot.  IJfc 
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DEBTOR,  one  who  owes  any  thing  t<* 
another,  in  contradiftindion  to  creditor,, 
which  is  the  perfon  to  whom  the  debt  is 
owing. 

DEBTOR,  in  merchants  acceunts.  Se« 

Book-Keeping. 

DECAGON,  a  plane  figure  in  geometry 
having  ten  lidcs  and  ten  angles  ;  and  if  all 
the  fides  are  equal,  it  is  called  a  regular 
decagon,  and  may  be  inferibed  in  a  circle. 
The  fides  of  a  regular  decagon  are,  in  pow¬ 
er  and  length,  equal  to  the  greateft  feg- 
ment  of  an  hexagon  inferibed  in  the 
fame  circle,  and  cut  in  extreme  and  mean 
proportion. 

DECALOGUE,  the  ten  precepts  of 
commandments  delivered  by  Gcd  to  Mofes* 
after  engraving  them  on  two  tables  of 
ftonf.  The  Jews,  by  way  of  excellence* 
call  thefe  commandments  the  ten  words* 
from  whence  they  had  afterwards  the  name 
of  Decalogue.  The  church  qf  Rome  has 
ftruck  the  fecond  commandment  quite  out 
of  the  decalogue,  the  reafon  of  which  may 
be  eafily  conceived,  and  to  make  their 
numbers  complete,  hath  fplit  the  tenth  into 
two. 

DECAMPING,  in  military  affairs,  the 
marching  of  an  army  from  the  ground 
where  it  before  lay  encamped.  See  Camp. 

DECANDRIA,  in  the  Linnaean  lyfi* 
tem  of  botany,  a  clafs  of  plants,  the  great 
charafteriftic  of  which  is,  that  they  have 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  ten  ftammin* 
in  each. 

DECANTATION,  among  chermfts, 
&c.  the  gently  pouring  off  a  liquor  from  its 
fxces,  by  inclining  the  lip  or  canthus  of 
the  vefTel. 

DECEIT,  Dolus,  in  law,  a  fubtle  trick, 
ftratagem,  or  device,  to  which  may  be  ad¬ 
ded  all  manner  of  craft  and  collufion,  pr 
underhand  practice,  ufed  to  defraud  ano¬ 
ther. 

DECEMBER,  in  chronology,  the  laft 
month  of  the  year,  containing  thirty-one 
days,  and  fo  called  as  being  the  tenth 
month  of  the  Roman  year,  which  com¬ 
menced  with  March.  See  Tear  and  Months 

DECF1MVIRI,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
ten  magillrates  chofe  annually  at  Rome, 
to  govern  the  commonwealth  inftead  of 
confuls,  with  an  abfolute  power  to  piake 
laws  for  the  people.  There  were  alfo  other 
decemviri,  created  on  frequent  emergen¬ 
cies,  to  manage  and  regulate  certain  af¬ 
fairs,  as  conducting  colonies,  preliding  at 
fenfts,  taking  care  of  facrifices,  Sec. 

DECENNALIA,  ancient  Roman 
feftivals  celebrated  by  the  emperors,  every 
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fenth  year  of  their  reign,  with  facrifices, 
games,  and  largeffes  for  the  people. 

DECIDUOUS,  an  appellation  chiefly 
ufed  in  refpeft  to  plants:  thus,  the  calyx 
■or  cup  of  a  flower  is  faid  to  be  deciduous, 
when  it  falls  along  with  the  flower-petals. 
Again,  deciduous  leaves  are  thofe  which 
fall  in  Autumn,  in  contra-diftindtion  to 
thofe  of  the  ever-greens,  which  remain 
all  the  winter. 

•  DECIMAL  ARITHMETIC,  the  art 
of  computing  by  decimal  fractions,  firft 
invented  by  Johannes  Regiomontanus, 
and  ufed  by  him  in  the  conftru£tion  of  his 

tables  by  fines. 

DECIMAL  FRACTIONS, thofe  whofe 
denominator  is  i,  with  one  or  more  cy¬ 
phers  ;  as,  to,  ioo,  1000,  10000,  &c. 
Thus,  5-10,  6-100,  7-1000,  &c.  are  deci¬ 
mal  fractions. 

In  the  writing  of  decimal  fractions  we 
trivially  omit  the  denominator,  as  only  con- 
lifting  of  unity  with  cyphers  annexed  ;  and 
in  lieu  thereof,  a  point,  or  comma,  is  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  numerator.  Thus,  5-10  is 
written  5  :  46-100,  .46.  So  .125  expref- 
lies  an  hundred  twenty-five  parts  anything 
fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  1000  parts. 

As  cyphers  on  the  right  hand  of  inte¬ 
gers  increafe  their  value  decimally ;  as,  2, 
20,  200,  See.  fo  when  fet  on  the  left  hand 
of  decimal  fractions,  they  decreafe  the  va¬ 
lue  decimally  ;  as  5,  05,  005,  See,  When 
fet  on  the  left-hand  of  integers,  or  on  the 
left  of  decimals,  they  fignify  nothing,  but 
only  to  fill  up  places,  thus,  .5000  or  0005 
is  but  five  tenths,  or  five  units. 

To  reduce  any  vulgar  fraftion,  as  fup- 
pofc  5-8,  to  a  decimal,  fraction  of  the  fame 
value,  whofe  denominator  fihall  be  1000  ; 
fay,  by  the  Rule  of  Three,  as  8,  the  de¬ 
nominator  of  the  vulgar  fraction  is  to  5 
the  numerator  :  fo  will  1000,  the  denomi¬ 
nator  afiigncd,  be  to  a  4th  term,  which,  by 
working,  will  be  found  to  be  .625  ;  and 
therefore  625-1000,  or  6*5,  is  a  decimal  1 
of  the  fame  value  with  the  former  frac¬ 
tion  $-8. 

The  common  operations  in  decimals  are 
performed  ■  as  in  the  vulgar  rules,  regard 
being  had  only  to  the  particular  notation, 
to  diftingwiih  the  integral  from  the  frac¬ 
tional  part  of  a  fum. 

In  addition  and  fubtra<ftion  of  decimals, 
the  points  beingallplaced  under  each  other, 
the  figures'  are  to  be  added,  and  lubtra<fted 
as  in  common  arithmetic  ;  and  when  the 
operation  is  done,  fo  many  figures  of  the 
fum,  or  remainder,  are  to  be  noted  for  de¬ 
cimals,  as  there  are  places  of  decimals  in 


’  the  greateft  given  numbers.  An  example 
will  make  this  clear. 

Addition  of  Deci-j 
mals. 

,44256  24,421 


25,0,24 

3>7i2 

I2>531 


62,888 


Subtraction. 

From 

67,9 

Take 

24,876 

Rem. 

43,024 

From 

23,1462 

Take 

i3>°7 

12,0762 

•  >439- 
>745 
,031 
,10 

>4 

*U5756 

For  multiplication  of  decimals,  obferve 
to  cut  off  juft  fo  many  decimal  parts  from 
the  produdl  as  there  are  decimals  in  both 
faiftors.  The  work  is  the  fame  as  in  in¬ 
tegers.  Thus, 

Multiplication  of  Decimals. 


,1472)  ,365 

,i75j  >122 

3*650 
;  621 

7360 

73c 

3650 

10304 

730 

7300 

1472 

365 

21900 

,0257600 

>°4453o 

2266,650 

the  products  only  amount  to  fix  and  five 
places  ;  for  this  reafon  cyphers  are  prefixed 
to  makeup  the  numbers  of  decimal  places 
in  the  two  fadlors  refpedtively. 

In  divifion  of  decimals,  proceed  in  all 
refpe&s  as  in  dividing  of  integers,  and, 
when  the  operation  is  finilhed,  mark  as 
many  places  in  the  quotient  for  decimals, 
as,  with  the  number  of  decimals  in  the  di- 
vifor,  are  equal  to  the  decimal  places  of  the 
dividend. 


2).8o3o(365 

22)8. o3o( 

66 

66. 

*43 

143 

132 

•  •  ’ 

132 

.110  , 

.1 10 

.HO  r  , 

no 

•  •  • 

. .  0 

).8o3o(.0365 

73.2)83.219 

66 

732 

143 

1001 

132 

732 

.1 10 

.2699 

no 

2196 

♦  0  9 

*5°3 

There 
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There  sre,  however,  certain  cafes  in  di- 
vifion  of  decimals  which  require  lome  far¬ 
ther  management :  as,  firft,  where  the  di¬ 
vifor  is  a  decimal  fraction,  and  the  divi¬ 
dend  is  an  integer  ;  add,  or  annex,  as  ma¬ 
ny  or  rather  more  cyphers  to  the  dividend 
than  there  are  places  in  the  divilor:  thus 
365)22,0000(60.2.  For  there  being  three 
places  of  decimals  in  the  divifor,  and  four 
in  the  dividend,  there  will  be  but  one  in  the 
quotient.  Secondly,  Where  the  divifor  is 
a  mixed  number,  and  the  dividend  a  whole 
number,  add  at  leaft  as  many  cyphers  to 
the  dividend,  as  there  are  places  in  the  di¬ 
vifor  :  Thus,  365(22, oooo(.6o2. 

DECIMATION,  a  putiifhment  inflict¬ 
ed  by  the  Romans  on  iuch  foldiers  as  be¬ 
haved  themfelves  cowardly  in  the  field. 
The  names  of  all  the  guilty  were  put  into 
an  urn  or  helmet,  and  as  many  were  drawn 
out  as  made  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
number,  and  thefe  were  put  to  the  fword, 
and  the  others  laved. 

DECIPHERING,  the  art  of  findingthe 
alphabet  ot  a  cipher.  See  Cipher.  Every 
language  has,  betides  the  form  of  its  cha¬ 
racters,  fomething  peculiar  in  the  place, 
order,  combination,  frequency,  and  the 
number  of  the  letters  ;  to  all  which  parti¬ 
cular  regard  is  to  be  had  in  deciphering. 

DECKS,  in  ihip-building,  the  planked 
floors  on  which  the  guns  reft,  and  the  men 
walk.  Firlt  and  iecond  rate  ihips,  and  the 
largeft  order  of  the  third  rate,  are  furniihed 
With  three  decks,  dillinguifhed  by  the  names 
of  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower-decks,  the 
laft  of  which  is  however,  commonly  term¬ 
ed,  abfurdly  enough,  the  gun  deck  :  be- 
fides  thefe  three,  there  is  a  quarter-deck 
and  forecaftlc,  which  are  on  the  fame  line, 
but  are  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other, 
leaving  a  vacancy  in  the  middle,  which  is 
called  the  waift.  Above  the  hinder  oraft- 
moft  part  of  the  quarter  deck  there  is  vet 
another  deck,  called  the  poop,  which  ex¬ 
tends  nearly  over  half  of  the  quarter-deck, 
aud  forms  a  roof  for  the  captain’s  cabbin, 
called,  the  coach. 

Flujh-m.  CK,or  a  DECK  jin  ft  fore- ami 
aft,  one  laid  from  llem  to  ilcra,  with  one 
fl  >or,  without  any  heights  only  the  gradual 
rifing  of  the  floor  from  the  middle  towards 
the  two  ends. 

DECLAMATION,  a  fpeech  made  in 
public,  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  an  ora- 
'tion. 

DECLARATION,  in  law,  a  formal 
Ihewirtg  in  writing  the  ground  of  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  plaintiff,  in  an  action  againft 
the  defendant. 

'  .DECLENSION,  in  grammar,  an  in- 
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flexion  of  nouns  according  to  their  divers 
cafes  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  Scb. 
It  is  a  different  thing  in  moll  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  languages,  which  have  not  properly 
any  cafes,  from  what  it  is  in  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin. 

DECLINATION,  in  nftronomy,  the 
diftance  of  any  celellial  object,  or  point  in 
the  heavens,  from  the  celellial  equinoctial, 
either  north  orfouth,  in  degrees,  minutes, 
&:c.  meafured  on  a  meridian,  or  circle  of 
declination. 

The  greateft.  declination  of  the  fun,  or 
of  the  ecliptic,  was  firft,  as  v/e  know  of, 
oblerved  by  Pytheas,  at  Maftilia,  about 
324  years  before  Chrift ;  who,  oblerving 
that  the  height  of  a  gnomon  was  to  its 
fhadow,  when  the  fun  was  in  the  meridian, 
as  3x951  x-half  to  90000,  from  thence 
concluded  the  fun’s  greateft  declination  to 
be  23  deg.  52  min.  41  fee.  And  Gaffen- 
dus  found  tlje  folftitial  fhadow  of  the  fame 
length  as  it  had  been  obferved  by  Pytheas, 
2000  years  before  :  and  fo  he  concluded 
that  the  fun’s  greateft  declination  is  con- 
llant.  But  from  a  companion  of  the  le- 
veral  oblervations  concerning  this  matter, 
the  fun’s  greateft  declination  is  commonly 
accounted  23  deg.  30  min, 

DECLINATION  of  theSea-Compaf,  or 
Needle ,  its  variation  from  the  true  meri¬ 
dian  of  any  place. 

DECL1NATORIES,  inflruments  for 
taking  the  declinations,  inclinations,  and 
reefinations  of  planes  j  and  they  are  of 
feveral  kinds. 

DECLINING  DIALS,  thofe.  whofe 
planes  lfand  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon, 
and  decline,  that  is,  do  not  face  direflly 
the  four  cardinal  points.  See  Dial. 

DECLIVITY,  the  reverie  of  acclivity® 
See  acclivity, 

DECOCTION,  in  pharmacy,  the  boil¬ 
ing  fimples,  or  other  drugs,  to  extract  their 
virtues  for  lbme  medicinal  purpofe.  The 
general  lubjeifts  of  decoction  are  animals 
and  vegetables,  and  fometimes  minerals,  as 
antimony  and  quickfilver.  The  liquors 
which  ferve  to  boil  them,  are  water,  wme, 
vinegar,  milk,  and  whey. 

DECOMPOSITION,  in  chemiftry  and' 
pharmacy,  the  reduction  of  a  body  into  its 
pr ihi c i |  les  orcomponenti  parts.  See  Artalyfisi 

DECORATION ,  in  architecture,  what¬ 
ever  adorns  a  building,  either  wit  bout- fide 
o k  within. 

DECORUM,  in  architecture,  the  fix  it- 
ablenefs  of  a  building,  and  its  feveral  parts 
and  ornaments  to  the  ft  at  ion  andoccafion. 

DECOUPLE,  ia  heraklrdy,.thfi  famea$ 
uncoupled. 
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DECOY.  In  a  naval  chace,  it  Is  ufua! 
for  {mall  fhips  of  war  to  disfigure  them- 
felves  in  fuch  a  manner  by  painting,  as  to 
be  miftaken  for  merchantmen,  or  ihips  of 
the  enemy,  in  order  to  deceive  and  provoke 
the  adverlary  to  chace,  at  which  time  they 
are  careful,  by  altering  the  trim  of  the 
ihip,  which  is  ealiiy  done,  to  prevent  her 
from  failing  faft,  although  they  have  a 
great  fail  abroad,  and  appear  extremely 
anxious  to  efcapev 

DECOY,  a  place  made  for  catching 
Wild  fowl. 

DECOY  DUCK,  a  duck  that  flies 
abroad,  and  lights  into  company  of  wild 
ones,  which  fhe  allures  into  the  decoy. 

DECREE,  a  dccifion  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  or  an  older  made  by  a  fuperior  pow¬ 
er  for  the  regulation  of  an  inferior. 

DECREES  of  Councils ,  the  laws  made 
by  them  to  regulate  the  doctrine  and  policy 
of  the  church. 

DECREET,  In  the  law  of  Scotland,  a 
final  decree  of  the  lords  of  feffion,  from 
which  an  appeal  only  lies  to  parliament. 

DECREMENT,  in  heraldry,  the  w'ane 
of  the  moon  from  the  full  to  the  new. 

DECREPITATION,  in  chemiftry,  the 
aft  of  calcining  fait  over  the  fire,  till  it 
ceafes  to  crackle.  The  defign  of  this  is  to 
free  the  fait  from  the  fuperfluous  moillure  : 
but  as  it  is  thereby  rendered  porous,  and 
apt  to  imbibe  the  humidity  of  the  air,  it 
jr.uft  always  be  kept  very  clofe  afterwards. 

DECREPITATION  is  alfo  applied  to 
the  crackling  of  the  falts  during  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

DECRETAL,  in  the  canon  law,  a  let¬ 
ter  of  a  pope,  determining  fome  point  in 
the  eccleliaftical  law.  The  decretals  com- 
pofe  the  fecondpart  of  the  canon- law- 
DECUPLE  PROPORTION,  that  of 
ten  to  one.  See  Proportion. 

DECURIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  com¬ 
mander  of  ten  men  in  the  army,  or  the 
chief  of  a  decury. 

DECUSSATION,  a  term  In  geometry, 
optics,  and  anatomy,  fignifying  the  crof- 
fing  of  any  two  lines,  rays,  or  nerves, when 
they  meet  in  a  point,  and  then  go  on  fepa- 
irately  from  one  another. 

DECUSSORIUM,  a  furgeon’s  inftru- 
jnent,  which,  by  prefiing  gently  on  the 
«lura  mater,  caules  an  evacuation  of  the 
jjus  collefted  between  the  cranium  and  the 
above-mentioned  membrane,  through  the 
perforation  made  by  the  trepan. 

DEDICATION,  a  folemn  devoting  or 
fetting  apart,  a  thing  to  the  fervige  of  God, 

&e  pwfQfts  of  relisio% 
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rieFcnJl  of  DEDICATION,  or  rather 

the  feafl  of  the  faint  or  patron  of  a  church. 
Was  celebrated  formerly  not  only  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  but  bv  thofe  of 
all  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  cuflom 
is  ftill  retained  in  fome  places  under  the 
names  of  wakes  or  vigils. 

DEDICATION,  in  matters  of  litera¬ 
ture,  the  inferibing  a  book,  poem,  &c.  ge¬ 
nerally  to  fome  perl'on  of  diftinftion,  as  s 
mark  of  the  author's  refpeft  for  the  perfoiu 
to  v/hom  he  dedicates  his  work. 

DEDUCTION,  in  commerce,  a  fub- 
trafting  a  little  fum  paid,  fiom  a  greater 
remaining  yet  unpaid. 

DEED,  a  written  inflrument  compre¬ 
hending  fome  contraft,  bargain,  or  agree¬ 
ment,  between  the  parties  thereto,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  matter  therein  contained.  The 
validity  of  a  deed  confl-fts  in  three  princi¬ 
pal  things,  viz.  writing,  fealing  and  deli¬ 
very,  There  are  two  kinds  of  deeds,  viz, 
deeds  indented,  and  deeds  poll  ;  which 
names  chiefly  import  the  lhape  of  them,  the 
one  being  cut  in  and  out  at  top,  and  the 
other  plain. 

DEER,  CervuSf  in  zoology.  See  Ccrvus » 

DEER-HAYS,  large  nets  made  of  cord* 
to  catch  deer. 

DE  FACTO  fomething  aftually  in  faft, 
in  contra  diftinftion  to  de  jure,  where  a 
thing  is  only  fo  in  juftice,  but  not  in  faft  ; 
as  a  king  de  fafto,  is  a  perfon  that  is  in  ac¬ 
tual  pofleflion  of  a  crown,  but  has  no  legal 
right  to  the  fame  ;  and  a  king  de  jure  is 
the  perl'on  who  has  a  juft  right  to  the 
crown,  though  he  is  out  of  pofleflioa 
thereof. 

DEFAMATION,  flanderous  words,  for 
which  theflanderer  is  punilhable,  cither  by 
aftion  upon  the  cafe  at  common  law,  or  by 
ftatute,  or  in  the  eccleliaftical  court.  Na 
damages  are  given  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
court,  but  the  punifhment  is  by  way  of  pe¬ 
nance. 

DEFAULT,  in  law,  is  generally  taken, 
for  non?appearance  in  court,  at  a  day  af- 
figned  ;  but  imports  any  omiflion  of  that 
which  we  ought  to  do,  for  which  judgment 
may  be  given  again  ft  the  defaulter.  In 
the  ufual  fenfe,  if  the  plaintiff  in  a  fuit 
makes  default  in  appearance  on  a  trial,  he 
will  benon-fuited  ;  and  where  a  defendant 
makes  default,  judgment  fhall  be  had  againft 
him  by  default.  Jurors  making  default  in 
their  appearance,  are  to  lofe  and  forfeit  if- 
fues. 

DEFECTIVE,  an  appellation  given  to 
things  which  want  fome  of  the  properties 
that  naturally  they  ought  to  have. 
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BRFtCTIVE  NOUNS,  arc  thofe 

\vh:ch  want  one.  of  the  numbers,  or  one  or 
more  cafes.  See  Noun, 

DEFEISANCE,  or  DEFEASANCE, 
in  our  law,  a  condition  relating  to  lome 
certain  deed,  which  being  performed,  thfc 
tieed  is  defeated  and  rendered  void,  as  if  it 
had  never  been  made. 

DEFENCE,  in  fortification,  all  forts  of 
work  that  cover  and  defend  the  oppulite 
p  >fts  ;  as  Hanks,  cafemates  parapets,  and 
fauffebravs, 

Line  of  DEFENCE,  a  fuppofed  line 
dra  wn  from  the  angle  of  the  curtain,  or 
from  any  other  part  in  the  curtain,  to  the 
flanked  angle  of  the  oppofite  baftion.  See 
Curt  din  and  Baftion. 

A  line  of  defence  reprefents  the  flight  of 
a  mulket-ball  from  the  place  where  themuf- 
keteers  ftandt,  o  fcour  the  face  of  the  baf- 
tion,  and  ought  never  to  exceed  the  reach  of 
a  mulket. 

DEFENCE,  in  law,  a  plea,  or  what  the 
defendant  ought  to  make  after  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  count,  or  declaration,  viz.  that  he  de¬ 
fends  all  the  wrong,  force,  and  damages 
where  and  when  he  ought,  &c, 

DEFENCES,  in  heraldry,  the  weapons 
of  any  beaft  as  the  horns  of  a  flag,  the 
tulks  of  a  wild  hoar,  icc, 

DEFENDANT,  in  law,  the  perfon 
who  is  fued  in  an  adfion  perfonal.  See 
/ISiion. 

DEFENDER  of  the  Edith,  a  title  be¬ 
longing  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  as 
Catholic  does  to  the  king  of  Spain,  Chrif- 
tian  to  the  king  of  France,  icc,  This  title 
was  firft  given  by  pope  Leo  X.  to  king  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  for  writing  agaihft  Luther. 

DEFEREN TI A  VASA,  two  white,  fo- 
lid,  Hatted  tubes,  one  lying  on  the  right 
fide,  the  other  on  the  left,  from  the  epidi- 
4ymes,  of  which  they  are  continuations: 
eat  h  of  them  runs  up  in  the  celular  vagina 
of  the  fpermatie  veffels,  as  high  as  the 
openings  in  the  abdominal  mufcles  ;  the 
blood  veffels  lyin^  forward,  and  the  vas 
deferens  behind  them.  Their  ufeis  to  car¬ 
ry  the  femen  from  the  epididymes  to  the 
veficubc  feminales  ;  and,  in  the  coitus,  to 
dilcharge  it  into  the  urethra. 

DEFICIENT,  fignifies  much  the  fame 
with  defective.  See  Defc&ive. 

UEFILE,  in  fortification,  a  firaight  nar¬ 
row  paffage,  through  which  a  company  of 
hoi  fe  or  foot  can  pafs  only  in  file,  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  fmall  front. 

To  DEFILE,  is  to  reduce  an  army  to  a 
fmall  front,  in  order  to  march  through  a 
Sefk 

DEFILING  j  lodgement*  SttEnfltde, 
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DEFINITE,  in  grammar,  is  applied  to 
an  article  that  has  a  precile  determinate 
fignification  5  luch  as  the  article  the  in  En- 
ghlh,  le  and  la  in  French,  &c.  which  fix 
and  afeertain  the  noun  they  belong  tofomc 
particular,  as  the  queen,  It  regine\  whereas 
in  the  quality  of  king,  de  roy,  the  articles 
<f  and  de  mark  nothing  precife,  and  are 
thereiore  indefinite* 

DEFINITION,  the  ihewing  the  mean* 
ing  of  one  w-ord  by  feveral  others  not  fy- 
nonymous  terms. 

Definitions  which  take  place  in  compound 
ideas  only,  are  of  two  Tons  }  the  definition 
of  the  name,  which  is  the  explanation  of 
what  any  word  means}  and  the  definition 
of  the  thing,  which  explains  in  what  the 
nature  of  that  thing  confifis. 

The  rules  for  a  good  definition  are  ;  to 
A  definition  muft  be  univerfal,  or  adequate, 
that  is,  it  mull:  agree  to  all  the  particular 
fpecios  or  individuals  that,  are  included  un« 
der  the  fame  idea,  a.  It  muft  be  proper, 
and  peculiar  to  the  thing  defined,  and 
agree  to  that  alone.  Thefe  two  rules,  be¬ 
ing  obferved,  will  always  render  a  defini¬ 
tion  reciprocal  with  the  thing  defined.  3.  A 
definition  lhauld  be  clear  and  plain;  and 
indeed  it  is  a  general  rule  concerning  the 
definition  both  of  names  and  things,  that 
no  word  limuid  be  ufed  in  either  of  them, 
which  has  any  difficulty  in  it.  4.  A  defi¬ 
nition  fhould  be  Ihort,  fo  that  it  mutt  have 
no  tautology  in  it,  nor  any  words  fuperflu- 
ous.  5.  Neither  the  thing  defined,  nor  a 
mere  fy non  imous  name  lhould  make  any 
part  of  the  definition, 

DEFINITION  in  rhetoric,  a  Ihort  but 
com  prehen  five  explanation  of  a  thing. 

The  definitions  of  the  orator  differ  much 
from  thole  of  the  logician  and  philofopher; 
the  orators  take  a  large  compafs,  and  define 
things  more  ornamentally;  thus  man  is 
a  curious  work  of  an  Almighty  Creator, 
framed  after  his  own  image,  endued  with 
reafon,  and  born  w'ith  immortality  :  but 
this  ihetorical  definition,  in  ftri<ftnefs,  ar¬ 
rives  nearer  to  the  nature  of  a  defeription, 
than  any  acurate  definition, 
DEFLAGRATION,  in  chemiftry,the 
kindling  or  fetting  fire  to  a  fait,  mineral, 
ice.  ,  ,  ■  , 

DEFLECTION  of  the  rays  of  light,  a 
property  which  Dr.  Hook  obferved  in  1675, 
and  read  an  account  of,  before  the  Royal 
Society  March  18,  the  fame  year. 

This  is  the  fame  property  which  the 
great  fir  Ifaac  Newton  calls  infledian* 
See  Infte&hn. 

DEFLUCTION,  in  medicine,  the  fall¬ 
ing  of  humours  from  a  fuperior  to  an  infe. 

rial 
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Xior  part  of  the  body.  See  Catarrh  and 
Pbthifs. 

DEFLUCTIQN  0*  the  Eyes.  See  Eye. 
DEFORMITY,  the  want  of  uniformity 
neceffary  to  conftitute  the  beauty  of  an  ob- 
jedf. 

DEGLUTITION,  in  medicine,  the  aft 
of  fwallowing  the  food,,  performed  by  the 
means  of  the  tongue  driving  the  aliment 
into  the  cefophagus,  which,  by  the  con- 
iradlion.of  the  fphindter,  protrudes  the  con¬ 
tents  downwards. 

DEGRADATION,  the  depriving  a  per- 
fon  of  a  dignity  or  honour,  and  taking 
away  the  title,  badge,  and  privileges  of  it. 

DEGRADATION,  in  painting,  ex- 
.preffes  the  lefiening  the  appearance  of  dis¬ 
tant  objects  in  a  landfcape,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  would  appear  to  an  eye 
placed  at  that  diftance  from  them.  See 
Eerfpetli’ue  and  Landfcape. 

DEGREE,  in  geometry,  a  divifion  of  a 
circle,  including  a  three  hundred  and  fix- 
tieth  part  of  its  circumference. 

DEGREE  of  Longitude.  See  Longitude. 

DEGREE  of  Latitude.  See  Latitude. 

A  degree  of  the  meridian  on  the  furface 
of  the  globe  is  varioufly  determined  by  va¬ 
rious  obi  er  vers.  Mr.  Picart  meafured  a  de¬ 
gree  in  the  latitude  of  49  5  21',  and  found 
it  equal  to  57060  French  toifes.  But  the 
French  mathematicians,  who  have  late¬ 
ly  examined  Mr.  Picart’s  operations,  af- 
fure  us, -that  the  degree  in  that  latitude  is 
57183  toiles.<  Our  countryman,  Mr.  Nor¬ 
wood,  meafured  the  diftance  between  Lon¬ 
don  and  York,  and  .found  it  905751  Eng- 
'iifh  feet,  and  finding  the  difference  of  la¬ 
titudes  zQ  28',  determined  the  quantity  of 
one-degree  to  be  367196  Engliih  feet,  or 
Co  E-nglilh  miles,  288  yards.  Mr.  Mau- 
pertufs-  meafured  a  degree  in  Lapland,  in 
the"  latitude  of  66°  20',  and  found  it 
.  57438  toifes.  A  degree  was  likewife 
meafured  at  the  equator  by  other  French 
mathematicians,  and-  found  to  contain 
56767*8  toifes.  Whence  it  appears,  that 
the  earth  is  not  a  fphere,  but  an  oblate 
fpheroid.  See  Earthy  Spheroid , 

•_  DEGREE,  .in  the  civil  and  canon  law, 
an  interval  in  kinlhip,  by  .which  proxi¬ 
mity  and  remotenefs  of  blood  are  com¬ 
puted.' 

DEGREE,  in  chemillry,  the  ftate  or 

infenfenefs  of  fire. 

DEGREES,-  in  mufic,  the  little  inter- 
■vijls-' whereof  the  concord,  or  harmonial 
interval.,  are .  compofed. 

DEGREE,  in  the  univerfities,  a  qua¬ 
lity  conferred  on  the  ltudents  or  members  , 
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'  as  a  teftimony  of  their  proficiency  in  the 
arts  or  feiences,  and  entitling  them  to 
certain  privileges.  The  degrees  are  bat- 
chelor,  mafter,  and  do&or ;  inftead  of 
which  laft,  in  fome  foreign  univerfities, 
they  have  a  licentiate. 

DEHORS,  in  the  military  art,  all 
forts  of  out-works  placed  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  walls  of  a  fortification,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  fecu  re  the  main  places. 

*  DEJANIRA,  in  fabulous  hiftory, 
the  daughter  of  Oenus  king  of  JEtoiia, 
whom  Hercules  won  from  Achelous,  and 
•made  her  his  wife  ;  but  travelling  with, 
her  through  uEtolia,  they  had  occafion  to 
pafs  a  river,  when  Nelfus  the  centaur 
oftering  Hercules  liis  fervice  to  carry  her 
over,  he  accepted  it,  and  crofted  the  ri¬ 
ver  before  him.  Nelfus  offered  violence 
to  Dejanira,  upon  which  her  hulband 
pierced  him.  with  an  arrow  dipped  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lernsean  hydra.  Neffus 
when  ready  to  expire,  gave  his  bloody 
garment  to  the  princefs,  affuring  her  it 
was  a  remedy  to  cure  her  hulband  if  ever 
he  proved  unfaithful.  Some  time  after 
Dejanira  fufpeiting  his  fidelity,  feat  him 
the  coat,  which  he  had  no  fooner  put  on 
than  he. was  filled  with  the  moft  excruciating 
torments,  when  being  unable  to  fupport 
his  pains,  he  retired  to  mount  Oeta,  and 
ere<ftj.ng  a  pile  of  wood,  fet  fire  to  it,  and 
threw  himfelf  into  the  flames,  upon  whic.lt 
Dejanira  killed  herfelf  in  defpair. 

DEINCLINERS,  or  DEI  NC  LIN¬ 
ING  DIALS,  luch  as  both  decline  and 
incline,  or  recline  at  the  fame  time.  See 
Dial. 

DEISM,  the  fyftem  of  religion  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  deifts.  See  Deijls. 

DEISTS,  thofe  perfons  in  Chriftia-R 
countries,  who  acknowledging  all  the  ob¬ 
ligations  and  duties,  of  natural  religion, 
diibelieve  the  Chriftian  fcheme,  or  re¬ 
vealed  religiqn.  They  are  fo  called  from 
their  belief  in  God  alone,  in  oppofition 
to  Chriftians.  < 

DEITY,  a  term  fynonymous  with  Godc 
See  God.  ./  t  . 

DELEGATES,  commiftioners  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  king  under  the  great  feal  to> 
hear  and  determine  appeals  from  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  court.  . 

DELETERIOUS,  an  appellation  given 
to  things  of  a  poifououa  nature.  See 
Poifon. 

DELF,  a  quarry  or  mine,  where  either 
ftone  or- coal  is  dug  ;  but  is  more  parti¬ 
cularly  ui'ed  for  the  veins  of  coal  lying 
under  ground,  before  it  is  dug  up.  A 

del$ 
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delf,  or  delve  of  coals,  alfo  denotes  &  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  when  dug. 

DELINEATION,  or  DELINEAT¬ 
ING.  See  Dejigning . 

DELINQUENT,  a  guilty  perfon,  or 
one  who  has  committed  l'ome  fault,  or  of- 

DELIQUIUM,  in  chemiftry,  the  fo- 
lution  of  any  body,  when  expofed  to  a 
cool  or  damp  place,  by  the  humidity  it 
attracts  from  the  air.  The  fait  of  tartar 
diflelved  in  the  above  manner  is  called 
oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium. 

DELIRIUM,  in  phyfic,  an  incapacity 
in  the  organs  of  lenfation  to  perform  their 
functions  in  a  proper  manner,  fo  that 
the  mind  8oes  hot  reflect  upon  or  judge  of 
external  objefts  as  ufual. 

This  frequently  happens  in  fevers,  from 
too  impetuous  a  motion  of  the  blood, 
Which  fo  far  alters  the  fecretion  of  the 
brain,  as  to  diforder  the  whole  nervous 
fyflem. 

DELIVERY,  in  medicine,  the  bring¬ 
ing  forth  a  perfect  foetus  or  child  from 
its  mother’s  womb.  Delivery  may  hap¬ 
pen  at  the  feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  month,  but  not  later,  though 
fome  phyficians  maintain,  that  a  delivery 
may  be  legitimate  at  the  fourteenth.  Hu¬ 
manity  prompts  us  to  give  what  affififtancc 
We  can,  belides  the  manual  operation  to 
the  fex,  in  hard  labour ;  for  although  pro¬ 
vident  Nature  has  taken  fuch  good  care 
for  the  propagation  of  the  human  fpecies, 
that  the  labour  pains  are  feldom  attended 
with  much  danger  ;  yet  it  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  birth  is  very  difficult  and 
tedious,  in  which  cafe  alone  a  man-mid- 
Wife  ought  to  be  employed. 

DELPHINIUM,  lark’s  fpur,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  plants,  to  which  we  do 
not  find  any  particular  virtues  afcribed. 

DELPHINUS,  in  afironomy,  a  con- 
llellation,  of  the  northern  hemifphere, 
whofe  liars  in  Ptolemy’s  and  Tycho’s  cata¬ 
logues  are  ten,  and  Mr.  Flamftead’s  eigh¬ 
teen. 

DELTOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  thick 
triangular  mufcle  of  the  arm,  being  one 
of  the  three  elevators.  See  Elevator.  t 

DELUGE,  an  inundation  or  overflow¬ 
ing  of  the  earth.  1 

We  hive  l’everal  deluges  recorded  in 
hillory,  as  that  of  Ogyges,  which  over¬ 
flowed  almoll  all  Attica  :  and  that  of 
Deucalion,  which  drowned  all  Theflaly  in 
Greece  ;  but  the  moll  terrible-  was  that 
which  is  called  the  univerfal  deluge,  or 
Noah’s  flood,  which  overflowed  and  de- 
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ftroyed  the  whole  earth,  and  out  of  whlcft 
only  Noah  and  thole  with ’him  in’ the 
ark  efcaped. 

The  account  which  Mofes  gives  of 
the  deluge  is  Ihort  and  plain. 

Many  objeftions,  however,  have  been 
made  to  it,  for  which  we  refer  the  rea¬ 
der  to  Ifaac  Voffius  de  TEtati  Mundi,  and 
unto  which  many  learned  men  have  writ¬ 
ten  anfwers  ;  but  we  believe,  it  neither  can 
be  proved,  nor  has  ever  been  attempted  to 
be  proved,  that  the  univerfal  deluge  was 
produced,  without  a  miracle.  It  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  it  was  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  one,  and  particularly  remarkable 
in  the  fall  of  the  waters  for  forty  days, 
and  in  their  evaporation,  or  return  into 
the  deep  and  air,  in  what  manner  foever 
this  may  have  been  effected.  We  con- 
fefs  that  this  terrible  event  involves  al- 
,  moll  inexplicable  difficulties,  as  well  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fyflem  which  maintains  it 
to  be  univerfal,  as  that  which  fuppofes  it 
to  be  only  particular  ;  and  fince  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  admit  a  chain  of  miracles  in 
both  fyftems,  we  had  better,  Purely,  ad¬ 
here  to  the  common  opinion  of  the  fathers 
and  interpreters  in  all  ages  and  commu¬ 
nions,  than  hunt  after  new  ways  which 
engage  us  in  perplexities  equal  to  thofe 
which  we  endeavour  to  avoid.  For  if  it 
is  our  defign,  by  allowing  the  fyflem  of 
a  particular  deluge,  to  flop  the  mouths  of 
libertines,  and  fecure  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  how  fhould  we  lucceed, 
while  we  offer  violence  to  the  text,  and 
make  it  fay  that  the  deluge  covered  but  a 
part  only  of  the  earth,  while  Mofes  and 
all  the  facred  authors  who  have  fpoken  of 
it,  Ihew  fo  diftindtly  the  univerlality  of 
it  } 

DEMAIN,  or  DEMESNE,  in  its 
common  acceptation,  is  ufed  for  the  lands 
round  a  manor-houle,  occupied  by  the  lord. 
See  Manor.  -  ,  . 

DEMAIN,  or  DEMESNE,  in  law,  is 
commonly- underflood  to  be  the  lord’s  chief 
manor-place,  with  the  lands  thereto  be¬ 
longing,  which  he  and  his.anceftors  have, 
time  out  of  mind,  kept  in  their  own  ma¬ 
nual  occupation,  for  the  maintenance  of 
themfelves  and  their  families.  See  Ma¬ 
nor.  s  ■ 

DEMAND}  in  law,  the  .calling  upoa 
a  perlon  for  any  thing  that  is  due.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  demands,,  the  one  La 
deed,  and  the  other  in  law.  And  thefe 
are  again  divided  into  three  forts;  one 
in  writing,  without  fpeaking,  as  in  every 
writ  of  praecipe  ;  one  other  without  writ- 
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imjj,  being  a  verbal  demand  of  the  peffon 
who  is  to  perform  fomething  ;  and  ano¬ 
ther  made  without  either  words  or  writing, 
which  is  termed  a  demand  in  the  law,  as  in 
cafes  of  entries  on  lands,  And  as  an 
entry  upon  land  and  taking  diftrefs  for 
rent,  are  a  demand  in  law  of  the  land 
and  rent*  fo  the  bringing  an  action  of 
debt  for  money  due  on  a  bond,  is  a  de¬ 
mand  in  law  of  the  debt.  Debts  and 
claims  are  to  be  demanded  in  time  by  the 
ftatute  of  limitations,  or  they  will  be  loll 
by  law. 

_  DEMANDANT,  in  law,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  in  all  real  a&ions,  wherein  lands,  &c. 
is  demanded  ;  for  thefe  aftions  are  by 
demands,  as  perfonal  actions  are  by  plaints. 

DEMI,  a  word  much  ufed  in  compo- 
fition  with  other  words  to  fignify  half. 
In  words  borrowed  from  the  Latin  we 
ufe  femi.  See  Semi. 

DEMI  BASTION,  a  fortification  hav¬ 
ing  only  one  face  and  one  dank.  See 
JPa/iiort. 

DEMI-CANON  Lonveji ,  the  name  of 
9  piece  of  ordnance  generally  about  fix 
inches  bore,  5400  pound  weight,  ten  or 
eleven  feet  long,  and  carrying  a  fhot  of 
about  thirty  pounds  weight.  It  carries 
point  blank  156  paces. 

DEMI-CANON  Ordinary  is  fix  inches 
and  an  half  bore,  twelve  feet  long,  and 
weighs  5600  pounds. 

DEMI-CANON  of  tbt  lonvef  Sh>ef  is 
fix  inches  three  quarters  bore,  twelve  feet 
long,  and  weighs  6000  pounds  weight. 
Jt  lhoots  point  blank  180  paces. 

DEMI-CULVERIN,  a  piece  of  ord¬ 
nance  ulually  four  inches  and  an  half 
bore,  2700  pounds  weight,  ten  feet  long, 
and  carrying  point  blank  175  paces. 

DEMI-CULVERIN  of  the  leaf  Sixe, 
Is  four  inches  and  a  quarter  bore,  ten  feet 
long,  and  2000  pound  weight.  It  carries 
a  ball  of  four  inches  diameter,  and  of 
nine  pounds  weight,  and  its  level  range 
is  174  paces. 

DEMI-CULVERIN  of  the  largejl  Sorty 
is  four  inches  and  three  quarters  bore, 
fen  feet  i-^d  long,  and  weighs  3000  pounds 
weight.  It  carries  a  ball  of  four  inches 
and  an  half  diameter,  weighing  twelve 
pounds  eleven  ounces,  point  blank  178 
paces. 

DEMI-GOD,  3fc.  See  God,  Hero ,  &c. 

DEMtLUNE,  or  HALF-MOON,  a 
fmall  flanked  baftion,  placed  before  the 
point  of  a  baft  Ion  when  it  is  too  weak. 

DEM  I-Qy  AVER,  a  note  ift  tnufic* 
two  of  which  are  equal  to  a  quaver.  See 
1 Semi-Quaver  and  Quaver. 
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CEMI-SEMI.QJTaVER,  m  nniftf. 
the  ihotteft  note,  two  of  them  being  equal 
to  a  femi-quaver.  See  Stmi-Sluavtry  Cba * 
ratfert  & c* 

DEMOCRACY,  the  fame  with  x  po* 
pular  government,  wherein  the  fuprem* 
power  is  lodged  in  the  people  i  fuch  were 
Rome  and  Athens  of  old  ;  but  as  to  ouf 
modern  republics*  Bafil  only  excepted, 
their  government  comes  nearer  to  arifto* 
Cracy  than  democracy. 

DEMOISELLE,  in  ornithology,  a, 
bird  of  the  crane-kind*  fomething  lefs 
than  a  heron*  known  alio  by  the  name  of 
the  dancing  bird. 

DEMONSTRABLE*  a  term  ufed  t« 
fignify  that  a  thing  may  be  clearly  proved, 

DEMONSTRATION,  a  method  of 
reafoning,  whereby  the  mind  clearly  per-* 
ceives  the  agreement  or  difagreement  be* 
tween  the  ideas  it  confiders.  This  know* 
ledge,  though  it  be  certain,  is  not  fo  cleat 
and  evident  as  intuitive  knowledge.  It 
requires  pains  and  attention,  and  fteady 
application  of*  mind,  to  perceive  the  a* 
greement  or  difagreement  it  confiders  3 
and  there  muft  be  a  progreflion  by  ftep® 
and  degrees,  before  the  mind  in  this  way 
can  arrive  at  certainty.  Before  detnon- 
ftratiofi,  there  was  a  doubt,  which  in 
intutive  knowledge  cannot  happen  to  the 
mind  that  has  its  faculty  of  perception 
left  to  a  degree  capable  of  diftimft  ideas* 
no  more  than  it  can  be  a  doubt  to  the  eye 
that  can  diftintftly  fee  white  and  black, 
whether  this  ink  and  paper  be  ail  of  a 
colour.  • 

It  has  generally  been  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed,  that  mathematics  alone  is  capable  of 
demonftrative  certainty  ;  but  wherever 
the  mind  can  perceive  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  by  an  in¬ 
tuitive  perception  of  the  agreement  they 
have  with  any  intermediate  ideas,  there 
the  mind  is  capable  of  demonftration, 
which  is  not  limited  to  the  ideas  of  fi¬ 
gures,  numbers,  extenfion,  or  their  modes. 
There  are  two  things  required  in  juft  de¬ 
monftration  j  fir  ft,  that  every  propofitioa 
of  which  it  confifts,  confidered  feparatelv, 
be  true  i  lecondly,  that  the  confequences 
drawn  from  other  foregoing  things,  nei- 
ctfiarily  flow  from  them  j  or  that  ail  the 
confequences  be  contained  in  the  antece¬ 
dents  or  premifes.  Demonftration  is  of 
two  kinds,  the  one  2  priori,  the  other  a 
pofteriori.  Demonftration  a  priori,  which 
alone,  to  fpeak  properly,  is  demonftration, 
is  that  by  which  the  eft’e£t  is  demonftrated 
by  its  caufe  ;  as  when  wre  prove  the exiftencc 
of  light  by  the  exigence  of  the  fun.  De¬ 
mon* 
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monftration  a  pofterlori,  is  when  we  demon- 
ftrate  the  caufe  by  the  efiecl  ;  as  when  we 
prove  the  exigence  of  the  lun  from  the  ex- 
l Hence  of  light.  To  this  kind  of  demonftra- 
tion  may  alfo  be  reduced  the  demontl  ration 
which  is  made  from  the  remote  caufe  ; 
as  when  One  proves  that  a  Hone  doth  ilot 
breathe,  becaufe  it  is  not  an  artimalj  when 
it  would  have  been  more  proper  to  have 
proved  it  by  this,  becaufe  it  has  no  lungs  \ 
yet  that,  though  nearer,  is  not  the  direct 
property  of  an  animal,  Alice  many  ani¬ 
mals,  as  oyfters,  See.  have  no  lungs.  Au¬ 
thors  alfo  mention  another  kind  of  de- 
monftration,  called  oltenfive  ;  which  is 
when  a  thing  is  demonflrated  from  pro¬ 
per  principles  diredlly,  and  by  itfelf.  To 
this  they  have  added  another  kind  of 
demonftration,  which  they  call  deductive 
to  an  inconvenience  :  which,  though  it  be 
inferior  to  the  former,  yet  may  be  of  ufe 
where  we  cannot  have  an  ollenfive  de¬ 
mon  ftration,  as  being  alfo  of  inleparable 
neceltuy  :  and  this  is  when  We  demon- 
flrate  a  thing  to  be  fo,  becaufe,  if  it  lhould 
be  otherwife,  either  'an  abfurdity,  an  irrt- 
poffibilitv,  or  a  contradiction  will  necef- 
iarily  follow. 

DEMONSTRATIVE,  in  grammar, 
a  term  given  to  fuch  pronouns  as  ferve 
to  point  out  a  thing.  Of  this  number  are, 
j bit,  bac>  hoc ,  among  the  Latins  ;  and 
this,  that ,  tbefe,  tbofe,  in  Engiilh.  See 
Pmnoun. 

DEMULCENTS,  among  phyficians, 
medicines  good  againH  acrimonious  hu¬ 
mours.  Such  are  the  roots  of  marlh- 
mallows,  of  White  lilies,  of  liquorice,  and 
of  viper  grafs,  the  five  emollient  herbs. 
See  Emollient. 

DEMURRAGE,  in  commerce,  an  al- 
lowance  made  to  the  matter  of  a  lhip  by 
the  merchants,  for  flaying  in  a  port  long¬ 
er  than  the  time  firft  appointed  for  his 
departure. 

DEMURRER,  in  law,  a  flop  put  to 
any  a£tion  upon  fome  point  of  difficulty 
which  mult  be  determined  by  the  court, 
before  any  further  proceedings  can  be  had 
in  the  fuit. 

DEMURRER  to  Evidence,  is  where  a 
queftion  of  law  arifes  thereon  ;  as  if  the 
plantiff  in  a  fuit  gives  in  evidence  any  re¬ 
cords,  deeds,  Writings,  &c.  upon  which 
a  law-queftion  arifes,  and  the  defendant 
oners  to  demur  upon  it,  then  the  plain¬ 
tiff  muft  join  in  fuch  demurrer,  or  wave 
his  evidence. 

DEMURRER  to  IndiBmentt,  is  when 
a  criminal  joins  Blue  ujjon  a  point  of  law 
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in  an  indictment  or  appeal,  allowing  the 
faCt  as  laid  to  be  true. 

•‘•'r  DENBIGH,  the  chief  town  of  Den* 
bighlhife,  feated  on  the  lide  of  a  fteep 
rocky  hill,  on  a  branch  of  thfc  rivet 
ClUyd.  It  was  formerly  fortified  with  a 
flrong  wall,  and  an  impregnable  caflle* 
It  is  now  a  pretty  large  town,  well  built, 
and  inhabited  by  glovers  and  tahners.  It 
has  a  good  trade,  and  is  thought  by  fome 
to  be  the  belt  town  in  North  Wales.  It 
is  governed  by  two  aldermen,  two  bailiffs, 
and  twenty-five  capital  burgefies.  It  lends 
one  member  to  ferve  in  parliament,  and 
has  a  good  market  on  Wednefdays,  for 
corn,  cattle,  and  provifiohs.  It  has  three 
fairs,  on  May  14,  July  i£,  and  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  for  cattle  and  ftnall  pedlar's- ware. 
It  is  two  hundred  and  nine  miles  north- 
well  of  London.  Long.  3.  33.  W.  Lat, 
S3*  1  ^  •  1ST* 

DENBIGHSHIRE,  a  county  of 
North  Wales,  is  bounded  oil  the  foutbt 
by  Montgomeryihire  }  on  the  Weft  by 
Merionethlhire  and  Caerrtarvartlhire  ;  on 
the  eafl  by  Shroplhire  and  Ohelhire,  and 
on  the  north  by  Fliiitlhire  and  the  Irilh 
Sea.  It  is  about  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  fifteen  in  breadth  }  and  is  divided  in-* 
to  twelve  hundreds,  in  which  are  fifty- 
feven  parilhes,  four  market-towns,  fix 
thoufand  four  hundred  houles,  and  thirty- 
eight  thouland  inhabitants.  The  air  is 
wholeiome,  but  cold  and  fhatp,  oil  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fnow  which  lies  long  on  the 
mountains.  The  foil  is  Various,  the  Weft 
part  being  barren,  and  but  thinly  inha¬ 
bited  J  and  the  eaftern  part  is  not  much 
better,  except  about  the  river  Dee.  But 
the  middle  of  the  county,  called  the  vale 
of  Cluyd,  is  fruitful,  pleafant,  and  well 
inhabited.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Cluvd, 
the  Elwy,  and  the  Dee,  The  chief  com- 
modies  are  goats,  Iheep,  black  ca'.tle,  rye, 
and  lead  ore.  The  towns  are  Denbigh, 
Ruthin,  and  Wrexham. 

DENTRIT7E,  in  natural  hiflory,  a 
name  given  to  thole  fpecies  of  feptarice 
which  have  reprelentations  of  trees,  See. 

DENIER,  a  fmall  French  copper  coin, 
of  which  twelve  make  a  fob 

DENIZEN,  in  law,  an  alien  made 
a  fubjefl  by  the  king’s  letters  patent, 
otherwife  called  don ai fou,  becaufe  his 
legitimat'on  proceeds  ex denathne regie,  from 
the  king’s  gift. 

DENMARK,  one  of  the  three  nor¬ 
thern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  Sweden  and 
Norway  being  the  other  two.  It  lies  north 
of  Germanv.  from  which  it  is  divided  hv 
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Leveiis-Aue,  and  the  Eiderftrom  ;  to  the 
welt  it  is  walhed  by  the  north-lea,  on  the 
north  it  has  the  Codan  Gulph,  otherwife 
called  Cattegaf,  and  Schagerrack  ;  on  the 
tall  the  Baltic.  Between  the  main-land, 
and  the  large  illands  of  Funen  and  Zea¬ 
land,  are  the  famous  Heights,  namely, 
the  Little  and  Great  Belt ;  alio  the  Oere- 
iund,  which  laft  divides  Denmark  from 
Sweden.  Near  Elfineur  it  is  about  half 
a  mile  over,  and  is  the  ufual  ferry  from 
the  German  Ocean  into  the  Baltic  ;  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  other  two,  the 
king  of  Denmark  has  the  fovereignty  ; 
for  which  reafon,  all  ihips  palling  through, 
are  obliged  to  pay  a  toll,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  goods  with  which  they  are 
laden.  Denmark  is  divided  into  the  pe- 
ninfula  of  Jutland  and  the  illands.  i.  Al- 
burgh,  the  capital  town  of  which  is  of 
the  lame  name.  2.  Wiburg,  the  chief 
town  of  which  is  Wiburg.  3.  Arhus, 
the  principal  place  of  which  is  called  by 
the  lanle  name  ;  and  4.  Ripen,  the  chief 
town  of  which  is  likewlfe  of  the  fame 
name.  The  illands  which  make  up  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  are  Zealand,  Fu¬ 
nen,  Langland,  Laland,  Fallier,  Mona, 
Femereu,  and  All'eu,  belides  fome  which 
are  lmaller  ;  of  which  the  capital  town, 
in  the  lame  order  are  Copenhagen,  Oden- 
fee,  Ruthkopen,  Naxhaw,  Nykoping, 
Stag,  Berg,  and  Sonderberg.  They  are 
no  conliderable  rivers  nor  lakes,  except 
Vennoe,  which  is  twenty  miles  long.  They 
have  two  univerlities,  Copenhagen,  and 
Kiel.  The  kingdom  of  Norway  alfo  be¬ 
longs  to  Denmark,  alfo  half  the  duchy. of 
Hollleiii,  part  of  the  duchy  of  Schlef- 
wick,  and  the  counties  of  Oldenburg,  and 
Delmenharfl,  in  Wefiphalia.  In  Alia 
they  have  a  factory  at  Tranquabar,  on  the 
eoaft  of  Malabar  ;  in  Guinea,  Fredericf- 
burgh-fort  j  ia  the  Well-Indies,  the 
illands  of  St.  Thomas,  and  Santa  Cruz, 
belides  Iceland  in  the  North  Sea.  It  is 
laid  the  revenue  of  the  king  of  Denmark 
amounts  to  ten  millions  of  crowns  per  an¬ 
num.  The  conftitmion  of  Denmark, 
from  being  hereditary,  eleflive,  and  limit¬ 
ed' at  different  times,  became  abfolute  in  the 
year  1660,  when  the  peafants  being  grie- 
voully  opprefl'ed  by  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try,  agreed,  in  conjunction  with  the 
clergy,  to  make,  the  crown  hereditary. 
Upon  which  the  king,  aflembling  his  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry,  in  a  garrifoned  town, 
compelled  them  to  deliver  up  their  liber¬ 
ties  into  his  hands  ;  fo  that  ever  lince 
Denmark  has  been  an  abfolute  monarchy. 
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The  predominant  religion  in  Denmark  51 
Lutherifm,  and  their  firft  reformer  was 
John  Bugenhagen,  a  difciple  of  Luther’s* 
The  bilhops  are  not  allowed  to  meddle 
with  affairs  of  Hate.  The  bilhoprics  are 
fix,  viz.  Copenhagen,  Odenfee,  Rupen, 
Alberg,  Arhufen,  and  Wiburg.  The 
Danes  are  well  lhaped,  rebuff,  ingenious, 
humane,  and  fociable.  The  nobility  are 
valiant,  magnificent,  and  eafy  of  accefs. 
The  Danilh  women  are  reckoned  vir¬ 
tuous,  well-lhaped,  and  tolerably  hand- 
fome. 

DENOMINATION,  a  name  impofed 
on  any  thing,  ufually  exprefling  lome  pre¬ 
dominant  quality. 

DENOMINATOR,  in  arithmetic,  a 
term  ul’ed  in  fpeaking  of  fraftions. 

The  denominator  of  a  fraction  is  the 
number  below  the  line,  lhewing  into  how 
many  parts  the  integer  is  fuppofed  to  be 
divided.  Thus  in  the  fraClion  the  num¬ 
ber  4  lhews  that  the  integer  is  divided  in- 

a 

to  four  parts.  So  In  the  following  — 5, 

h 

is  the  denominator.  See  Fraflion. 

Denominator  of  a  ratio  is  the  quotient 
arifing  from  the  divifion  of  the  antece¬ 
dent  by  the  conlequent.  Thus  8  is  the 
denominator  of  the  ratio  40  :  5,  becaufe 
40  divided  by  5,  gives  8  for  a  quotient. 

It  is  alfo  called  the  exponent  of  a  ratio. 
See  Exponent. 

DENSITY  of  Bodies ,  that  property 
dircClly  oppoffte  to  rarity,  whereby  they' 
contain  fuch  a  quantity  of  matter  under 
fuch  a  bulk.  Accordingly,  a  body  is 
laid  to  have  double  ©r  triple  the  denfity  * 
of  another  body,  when  their  bulk  being 
equal,  the  quantity  of  matter  is  in  the 
one  double  or  triple  the  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  is  in  the  other.  The  denfities  and 
bulks  of  bodies  are  the  two  great  points 
upon  which  all  mechanics  or  laws  of  mo¬ 
tion  turn. 

See  the  method  of  Ending  the  fpeciffc 
gravities,  and  confequently  the  denlities, 
of  both  folid  and  fluid  bodies  under  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Hydrofaticnl  Balance,  and  Specif c 
Gravity. 

DENSITY  of  the  Air,  a. property  that 
has  employed  the  later  philofophers  fincc 
the  difeovery  of  the  Toricellian  experi¬ 
ment.  .  r 

It  is  demonflrated,  that  in  the  fame 
vefielf  or  even  in  velTels  communicating 
with  each  other  at  the  fame  dillance  from 
the  center,  the  air  has  every  where  the 
fame  deal'icy.  The  dculity  of  the  air, 
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t/tteris  paribus,  increafes  in  proportion  to 
the  compreffing  powers.  Hence  the  infe¬ 
rior  air  is  denfer  than  the  luperior  ;  the 
denfity,  however,  of  the  lower  air  is  not 
proportional  to  the  weight  o)  the  atmol- 
phere  on  account  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
other  caufes  perhaps  which  make  great  al¬ 
terations  in  denfity  and  rarity.  However, 
from  the  clafticity  of  the  air,  its  denfity 
muft  be  always  different  at  different  heights 
from  the  earth’s  furface ;  for  the  lower 
parts  being  preffed  by  the  weight  of  thofe 
above,  will  be  made  to  accede  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  the  more  fo  as  the  weight 
of  the  incumbent  air  is  greater.  Hence, 
the  denfity  of  the  air  is  greateft  at  the 
earth’s  furface,  and  decreates  upwards  in 
geometrical  proportion  to  the  altitudes 
taken  in  arithmetical  progreflion.  See 
Air. 

DENTALIUM,  in  natural  hiftory, 
a  fimple  lheW  having  no  hinge,  and  form¬ 
ed  only  of  one  piece:  it  is  of  a  figure  ap¬ 
proaching  to  cylindric  or  conic,  and  is 
fometimes  crooked,  fometimes  flraight ; 
fometimes  dole  at  one  end,  fometimes  open 
at  both  :  its  animal  inhabitant  is  called 
'  jtereis. 

DENTARIA,  tooth-wort,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  the  root  of  which  being 
the  only  part  ufed  in  medicine,  is  account¬ 
ed  drying  and  allringent. 

DENTICLES,  or  DENTILS,  in  ar¬ 
chitecture,  an  ornament  in  corniches 
bearing  forne  refemblance  to  teeth,  par¬ 
ticularly  ufed  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
orders. 

DENTIFORM  PROCESS,  jn  anti¬ 

mony.  Sec  Pyrenoides. 

DENTIFRICE,  in  medicine,  a  rente-, 
dy  for  rubbing  the  teeth,  and  for  cleanfing 
and  abllerging  the  gums,  when  replete 
with  humours,  -  , 

DENTITION,  the  breeding,  or  cut¬ 
ting,  the  teeth  in  children.  Among  all 
diforders  which  attiidt  children^  there  are 
none  generate  fuch  grievous  l'ymptoms  a,s 
difficult ,  dentition.  About  five  or  fix 
months  after  birth,  the  teeth  generally  be¬ 
gin  to  make  their  appearance  :  fir ll,  the 
incifores,  or  fore-teeth  :  next  the  canini, 
or  dog-teeth  ;  and,  laftly,  the  molares,  or 
grinders.  About  the  feventh  year  there 
comes  a  new  fet ;  and  at  twenty-one  the 
two  inner  grinders,  called  dentes  fapien* 
tire,  or  teeth  of  wifdont.  At  the  time  of 
cutting  their  teeth,  they  Haver  very  much, 
and  have  adiarrhaea,  which  is  no  bad  fign: 
but  when  it  is  difficult,  efpecially  when 
the  canine  teeth  begin  to  be  in  motion,  and 
make  their  way  out  through  the  gums,  the 
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child  has  flattings  in  his  llcep,  tumours  of 
the  gums,  gripes,  a  loofenefs  or  coftive- 
nefs,  greenilh  flools,  the  thrufh,  fevers, 
difficult  breathing,  ; fuffbeating  catarrhs, 
convulfions,  and  epilepfies,  which  often 
end  in  death. 

It  ibews  the  dentition  is  like  to  he  bad, 
if  the  child  is  perpetually  crying,  thru  As 
his  finger  into  his  mouth,  and  bites  the 
nurfe’s  nipples  ;  if  unequal  tubercles  are 
perceived  in  the  gums,  where  the  teeth  are 
expe&ed  to  appear;  if  there  is  a  heat  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  whole  body ;  if  they  flart 
without  a  caufe,  efpecially  in  fleep. 

DENUNCIATION,  a  folemn  publi¬ 
cation  or  promulgation  of  anything. 

DEOBSTRUENTS,  in  pharmacy, 
fuch  medicines  as  open  obfiruftions.  See 
Detergent, 

DEODAND,  in  ourcuftoms,  a  thing 
devoted  or  confecrated  to  God,  for  the  paci¬ 
fication  of  his  wrath,  in  cafe  of  any  mis¬ 
fortune  ;  as  a  perfon’s  coming  to  a  violent 
end,  without  the  fault  of  any  veafonable 
creature ;  as  if  a  harfe  Ihould  flrike  his 
keeper,  and  fo  kill  him.  In  this  cafe,  the 
harfe  is  to  be  a  dcodand  ;  that  is,  he  is  to 
be  fold,  and  the  price  difiributed  to  the 
poor,  as  an  expiation  of  that  dreadful 
event. 

DEPART,  in  chemiflry,  a  method  of 
refining,  or  feparating  gold  from  lilver,  by 
means  of  aqua-fortis,  generally  called  quar- 
tation. 

DEPARTURE,  in  navigation,  the 
calling  or  welting  of  a  Ihip,  with  refpeit 
to  the  meridian  it  departed  or  failed  from^ 
numbered  in  degrees,  or  miles, of  the  equa¬ 
tor*. 

DEPHLEGMATED,  an  appellation 
given  to  fpirits  well  freed  from  the  phlegm. 

*  DEPHLEGMATION,  in  chemiflry, 
re<Aification,  or  the  freeing  of  a  fpirit 
from  its  phlegm. 

DEPILATORY  MEDICINES,  thofe 
applied  to  take  off  the  hair  ;  fuch  are  lime 
and  orpiment  known  to  be,  but  which 
ought  to  be  ufed  with  great  caution. 

DEPONENT,  in  Latin  grammar,  a 
term  applied  to  verbs  which  have  ailive 
fignifications,  but  paffive  terminations  or 
conjugatiqns,  and  want  one  qf  their  parti** 
clt'5  paffive. 

DEPONENT ;  in  law,  one  who  de- 
p.ofes,  or  makes  a  depofition.  See  Depoji - 
tion. 

DEPOPULATION,  the  aa  of  com¬ 
mitting  watte. 

IMPOSITION,  in  law,,  the  teflimony 
given  in  court  by  a  witnefs  upon  oath.  In 
chancery,  demolition  is  a  teflimony  fet 
v  ■  Q  ^  doyrn 
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down  in  writing,  bv  way  of  anfwcr  to  the  1 
interrogations  exhibited  in  chancery, 
where  fuch  witneis  is  called  deponent. 
Depositions  in  one  caufe  may  be  u fed  at 
the  hearing  of  another,  where  they  are  be¬ 
tween  the  fame,  parties,  & c.  without  any 
motion  :  this  is  not  permitted  in  other 
courts,  without  a  Special  order  of  the  corn  t 
of  chancery.  The  depositions  in  chance¬ 
ry,  after  the  caufe-  is  determined  there, 
may  be  given  in  evidence  in  a  trial  at  bar, 
in  any  of  the  other  courts. 

DEPRECAIION,  in  rhetoric, a  figure 
whereby  the  orator  invokes  the  aid  and 
-assistance  of  feme  one  ;  or  prays  for  fome 
great  evil  or  punishment  to  befal  him  who 
1 peaks  fa'lfely,  either  himfelf  or  his  ad¬ 
versary. 

DEPRESSION  of Equations ,  See  Equa¬ 
tion. 

DEPRESSION  of  the  Pole.  When  a 
per  Son  fails  or  travels  towards  the  equator, 
he  is  faid  to  deprefs  the  pole,  becaufe  as  ma¬ 
ny  degrees  as  he  approaches  nearer  the 
equator,  fo  many  degrees  will  t*he  pole  he 
nearer  the  horizon.  The  phxnomenon 
ariies  from  the  fpherical  figure  of  the 
earth. 

DEPRESSOR,  or  DEPRIMENS,  in 
.anatomy,  a  name  applied,  to  feveral  muf- 
cles,  ’  becaufe  they  deprefs  the  parts  they 
are  fattened  to. 

DEPRESSOR  LABII  SUPERIORIS, 
or  TRIANGULARIS,,  is  a  mufcle  that 
aril'es  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  under¬ 
jaw,  between  the  maffeter  and  quadratus, 
and  afeends  by  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to 
the  upper-jaw. 

DEPRESSORES  NASI,  a  pair  of 
jrmfcles  arifing  from  the  os  maxillare,  above 
the  dentes  incifores  ;  and  ure  inferted  into 
the  extremities  of  the  alx,  which  they  pull 
downwards. 

DEPRESSORES  QCULI,  a  pair  of 
mu  foies  fpringing  from  each  corner  of  the 
eve,  and  an! wered  by  another  pair  of  the 
like  figure  and  Structure,  in  the  lower  eye¬ 
lid.  See  Eye. 

DEPRIVATION,  in  the  canon-law, 
the  depofing  a  bishop,  parS'on,  vicar,  &c. 
from  his  office  and  preferment. 

DEPTH,  in  eeometrv,  the  fame  with 
altitade  ;  though,,  ffiriftly  Speaking,  we 
only  ulb  the  term  depth  to  denote  how 
much  one  bodv  is  below  another. 

DEPTH  of  a  Battalion  or  Squadron ,  in 
military  affairs,  the  number  of  ranks,  or 
the  quantity  of  men,  of  which  each  file 
confifls  in  a  bnttallion  or  fquadron.  The 
depth  of  the  battal  oh  is  generally  four 
men,  ai;d  that  of  afijujtdjon  thi'ce. 
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DEPURATION,  in  pharmacy,  the 
feparating  any  Huid  from  all  heterogeneous 
matter  or  ieculeqcics,  and  thereby  render¬ 
ing  every  part  of  it  of  a  fimiiar  confidence 
and  appearance. 

This  operation  is  of  three  kinds,  viz, 
decantation,  delpumation,  and  filtration. 
The  firlt  is  performed,  by  only  luftering 
the  Hu  id  to  ltand  at  reit,  till  every  thing 
that  will  fubfide  is  co Hefted  at  the  bottom, 
and  then  pouring  off  from  the  fediment, 
by  a  gradual  inclination  of  the  velfel,  all 
that  part  of  the  fluid  which  appears  clear. 

The  fecond  by  adding  whites  of  eggs, 
firft  well  beat  together,  to  the  fluid  to  be 
clarified,  and  after  a  perfeft  commixture, 
making  them  coagulate  by  means  of  heat, 
and  thereby  carry  to  the  furface  all  the  he¬ 
terogeneous  matter,  which  is  entangled  by 
them  in  their  coalefcence.  The  impuri¬ 
ties,  together  with  the  concreted  whites  of 
eggs,  appearing  as  a  leum  on  the  furface 
of  the  fluid,  is  to  be  taken  off  with  a 
Spoon,  this  method  is  likewise  called  cla¬ 
rification. 

The  third  called  filtration,  or  percola¬ 
tion,  is  performed  by  palling,  without  pref- 
fure,  the  fluid  to  be  purified  through 
Strainers  of  flannel,  linen,  cloth,  or  paper  j 
which  retaining  the  groSfer  parts  or  fecu- 
lencies,  fuffier  only  the  clearer  fluid  to  be 
tranfmitted. 

In  the  depuration  of  fome  fluids,  two  of 
thefe  feveral  methods  are  ufed  conjointly  ; 
as  filtering  through  flannel  may  be  prac- 
tifed  after  defpumation,  and  is  indeed  ge- 
nfca«lly  more  expeditious  and  eftcftual  than 
feumming.  Filtering  through  paper,  or. 
flannel,  is  alfo  proper  to  recover  the  fluid," 
which  remains  mixed  with  the  .lediment 
after  decantation  :  and  decantation  is 
fometjmes  employed  to  make  a  perfeft  de-i 
puration  of  thofe  fluids,  which  the  flannel 
fails  to  make  perfectly  clear,  and  whofe 
vifeid  confillence  forbids  their  being  filter' 
ed  through  paper.  There  are  fome  other 
methods  of  depuration  occasionally  ufed  ; 
particularly  the  {training  with  compief- 
fure,  bv  means  of  a  ferew  prefs. 

DEPUTATION,  a  million  of  feleft 
perfons  oi  t  of  a  companv,  or  body,  to  a 
prince  or  affembly,  to  treat  of  matters  in' 
their  name. 

DERELICTS,  in  the  civil  law,  fuch' 
goods  as  are  wilfully  relinquished  by  the 
owner. 

DERELICT  Signifies  alio  a  thing  for- 
faken,  or  calf  awav  bv  the  fca. 

DERIVATION,  in  medicine,  is  when1 
a  •  humour  which  cannot  he  conveniently 
OYAWAuffi-Ut  rficjpaxt "affected;  IS"  attrafteri* 

.from 
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from  thence,  and  difcharged  at  fome  more 
proper  place  in  its  vicinity  ;  or  is  drawn 
from  a  noble  to  a  more  ignoble  part,  where 
it  is  lefs  capable  of  doing  injury.  Thus  a 
blifter  is  applied  upon  the  neck,  to  draw 
thither  the  matter,  in  cales  of  defluxions 
upon  the  eyes. 

DERIVATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  word 
which  is  derived  from  another,  called  its 
primitive.  See  Primitive. 

DERVIS,  a  name  given  to  all  Maho¬ 
metan  monks,  though  of  different  orders. 
The  molt  noted  among  them  are  at  the 
bektalhi,  the  mevelevi,  the  kadri,  and  the 
feyah.  The  bektalhi,  who  are  allowed  to 
marry  and  live  in  cities  and  towns,  are 
obliged  by  the  rules  of  their  order,  tovilit 
remote  lands,  and  to  l’alute  every  one  they 
meet  with  gazel,  or  love-longs,  and  with 
efma,  or  the  invocation  of  the  names  of 
Cod,  and  humbly  to  wilh  him  protperity, 
which  they  do  by  repeating  the  word  eival- 
lah,  a  folemn  exclamation  of  the  wreftlers, 
by  which  the  conquered  yields  the  palm  to 
the  conqueror.  The  mevelevi,  fo  called 
from  Mevelava  their  founder,  are  ufed  to 
turn  round  for  two  or  three  hours  together, 
with  fuch  fwiftnefs  that  you  cannot  fee 
their  faces  :  they  are  great  lovers  of  mu- 
lic.  In  their  monafteries  they  profefs  great 
humility  and  poverty  ;  -and  when  vilited, 
make  no  d'ftincfion  of  perlons  :  they  firft 
bring  their  guefts  coffee  to  drink  ;  and  if  the 
ways  have  been  dirty,  they  walh  their  feet 
and  fandals.  The  kadri,  with  a  peculiar 
fuperftition,  emaciate  their  bodies ;  they 
go  quite  naked,  except  their  waiff,  and 
often  join  hands  and  dance,  fometimes  a 
whole  day,  repeating  with  great  vehe¬ 
mence,  Hu!  Hu  !  Hu  !  one  of  the  names 
of  God,  till,  like  madmen,  they  fall  on 
the  ground,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  1 
the  fweat  running  down  their  faces.  The 
feyah  are  wanderers,  and  though  they 
have  monalleries,  yet  they  often  fpend 
their  whole  life  in  travelling  :  they  are  all 
diftinguiihed  among  themfelves  by  the 
different  forms  and  colours  of  their  habits; 
tbofe  of  Perfia  wear  blue;  the  folitaries 
and  wanderers  wear  only  rags  of  different 
colours  ;  others  carry  on  their  heads  a 
plume  made  of  the  feathers  of  a  cock  ;  and 
thofe  of  Egypt  wear  an  oilagonal  badge  of 
a  greenilh  white  alabafter  at  their  girdles, 
and  a  high  ftiff'  cap,  without  any  thing 
round' it. 

•*  DEF  WEN  WATER,  earl  of,  and 
lord  Kenmuir,  were  beheaded  on  Tower- 
bill,  February,  24,  1716.  The  king,  in 
his  fpesch  to  the.  Engliih  parliament, 
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which  met  on  the  ninth  of  January,  told 
them  he  had  reafon  to  believe  the  pretender, 
was  landed  in  Scotland  :  he  congratulated 
them  on  the  luccefs  of  his  arms  infup- 
prelling  the  rebellion  :  on  the  conclulion 
of  the  barrier  treaty  between  the  emperor 
and  the  States-General,  under  his  guaran¬ 
ty:  on  a  convention  with  Spain  that 
would  deliver  the  trade  of  England  to  that 
kingdom,  from  new  impofitions  and  hard- 
fftips  to  which  it  was  fubjccled  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  late  treaties.  He  likewife 
gave  them  to  underltand,  that  a  treaty  for 
renewing  all  former  alliances  between  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  and  the  States-Ge¬ 
neral,  was  almoft  concluded  ;  and  he  af- 
fured  the  commons  he  would  freely  give 
up  all  the  ellates  that  lhould  become  for¬ 
feited  to  the  crown  by  this  rebellion,  to  be 
applied  towards  defraying  the  extraordinary 
expence  incurred  on  this  occafion.  The 
commons  in  their  addrefs  of  thanks,declar- 
cd  that  they  would  profecute,  in  the  molt 
rigorous  and  impartial  manner,  the  authors 
of  thofe  deftrudbive  counfels  which  had 
drawn  down  iuchmiferies  upon  the  nation. 
Their  refolutions  were  fpeedy,  and  exactly 
conformable  to  this  declaration.  They  ex¬ 
pelled  Mr.  Foriter  from  the  houfe.  They 
forthwith  impeached  the  earls  of  Derwen- 
water,  Nithfdale,  Carnwath,  and  YVin- 
toun  ;  the  lords  Widdrington,  Kenmuir, 
and  Nairn.  Thefe  nollemen  being 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
heard  the  articles  of  impeachment  read  011 
the  tenth  day  of  January,  and  were  order¬ 
ed  to  put  in  their  anfwers  by  the  fixteenth. 
The  impeachments  being  lodged,  the  lower 
houfe  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  for 
continuing  the  fulpenfion  of  the  habeas 
corpus  adl  :  then  they  prepared  another  to 
attaint  the  marquis  of  Tulhbardine,the  ea  rls 
of  Mar  and  Lintlithgow,  and  lord  John 
Drummond.  On  the  twenty-firft  day  of 
January,  the  king  gave  the  royai  afient  to 
the  bill  for  continuing  the  fufpenflon  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act.  He  told  the  parlia¬ 
ment  that  the  pretender  was  actually  in 
Scotland,  heading  the  rebellion,  and  af- 
fuming  the  llile  and  title  of  king  of  thefe 
realms  :  he  demanded  of  the  commons 
luch  fupply  as  might  difeourage  any  fo¬ 
reign  power  from  alliffing  the  rebels.  On 
Thurfday  the  nineteenth  day  of  January, 
all  the  impeached  lords  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  articles  exhibited,  agamfl:  them,  except 
the  eail  of  Wmtoun,  who  petitioned  for  a 
longer  time,  on  various  pretences.  The 
reft  received  fentence  of  death  on  the  ninth 
day  of  February,  in  the  coupt  eredled  it* 
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WdUmin flier-hall,  where  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  Cow  per  prelided  as  lord  high  ft  e  ward 
cn  that  occation.  The  countefs  Nithfdale 
and  lady  Nairn  threw  themfelves  at  the 
king’s  feet  as  he  pafted  through  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  palace,  and  implored  his 
mercy  in  behalf  of  their  hulbands :  but 
their  tears  and  intreaties  produced  no  ef- 
The  council  rcfolved  that  the  fen- 
tence  fhould  be  executed,  and  orders  were 
given  for  that  purpofe  to  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  and  lherift's  of  London  and 
Middlefex.  The  countefs  of  Denven wa¬ 
ter,  with  her  filler,  accompanied  by  the 
ehicheftes  of  Cleveland  and  Bolton,  and 
feveral  other  ladies  of  the  firft  diftimftion, 
tsrere  introduced  bv  the  dukes  ofRichmond 
and  St.  Alban’s, Into  the  king’s  bed  cham* 
ibSir,  where  lhe  invoked  his  majefty’s  cle¬ 
mency  for  her  unfortunate  confort.  She 
afterwards  repaired  to  the  lobby  of  the 
lhoufe  of  peers,  attended  by  the  ladies  of 
lhe  other  condemned  lords,  3nd  above 
Twenty  others  of  the  fame  quality,  and 
Legged  the  interceftion  of  the  houfe  :  but 
no  regard  was  paid  to  their  petition.  Next 
day  they  petitioned  both  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  commons  rejected  their  fu it. 
In  the  upper  houfe,  theduke  of  Richmond 
delivered  a  petition  from  the  earl  of  Der- 
•eenwater,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related, 
at  the  fame  time  declaring,  that  he  him- 
felf  lhould  oppofe  his  felicitation.  The 
earl  of  Derby  exprefled  feme  compaftion 
Sot  the  numerous  family  of  lord  Nairn. 
Petitions  from  the  reft  were  prefented  by 
other  lords,  moved  with  pity  and  huma¬ 
nity.  Lord  Townfhend  and  others  vehe¬ 
mently  oppofed  their  being  read.  The  earl 
of  Nottingham  thought  this  indulgence, 
might  be  granted  :  the  houfe  alfented  to 
Ikis 'opinion  ;  and  agreed  to  an  addrefs, 
praying  his  majefty  would  reprieve  fuch 
of  the  condemned  lords  as  ihould  delerve 
Jiis  mercy.  To  this  petition  the  king  an¬ 
swered,  That  on  this  and  all  other  occa¬ 
sions,  he  would  do  what  he  thought  moll 
co&fiftent  with  the  dignity  of  his  crown 
and  the  fafety  of  his  people.  The  earl 
of  Nottingham  prefident  of  the  council ; 
his  brother  the  earl  of  Ayletbury,  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter  ;  his  Ion 
lord  Finch,  oneofthe  lords  of  the  treafury; 
his  kinftnanlord  Guernfey,  mafter  of  the 
jewel  office,  were  altogether  difmilfed  from 
his  majefty’s  fervice.  Orders  were  dif- 
patched  for  executing  the  earls  of  Der- 
v/enwater  and  Nithfdale,  and  the  vifeount 
Kenmuir,  immediately:  the  others  were 
relpited  to  the  feventh  day  of  March. 
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Nithfdale  made  his  efcape  in  woman’s 
apparel,  furnilhed  and  conveyed  to  him  by 
his  mother.  On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
February,  Derwenwatcr  and  Kenmuir 
were  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  The‘  for* 
r  mer  was  an  amiable  youth,  brave,  open* 
generous,  hofpitablc  and  humane.  His 
fate  drew  tears  from  the  Ipeftators,  and 
was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  country  in 
which  he  lived.  He  gave  bread  to  multi¬ 
tudes  of  people  whom  he  employed  on  his 
ellate  ;  the  poor,  the  widow  and  the  or¬ 
phan,  rejoiced  in  his  bounty.  Kenmuir 
was  a  virtuous  nobleman,  calm,  fenfible| 
relolute,  and  refigned.  He  was  a  devout 
member  of  the  Englifh  church  ;  but  the 
other  died  in  the  faith  of  Rome  :  both  ad¬ 
hered  to  their  political  principles. 

DESART,  a  large  extent  of  country  en¬ 
tirely  barren,  and  producing  nothing. 

The  DESART,  abfolutely  fo  called,  i$ 
that  part  of  Arabia  fouth  of  the  holy  Land, 
where  the  children  of  Ifrael  wandered  for¬ 
ty  years. 

DESCANT,  in  mufic,  the  art  of  com- 
pofing  in  leveral  parts.  See  Compofitiont 
Harmony ,  Counterpoint ,  and  Melody. 

DESCENDANT,  in  genealogy,  a  terra 
relative  to  afeendant,  and  applied  to  a  per- 
fon  who  is  born  from  fome  other  referred 
to  :  thus,  mankind  are  laid  to  be  the  de¬ 
fendants  of  Adam ;  and  fometimes  the 
defendants  of  Noah. 

DESCENSION,  in  aftronomy,  is  either 
right  or  oblique.  -  ' 

Right  Defcenfion,  an  arch  of  the  equi¬ 
noctial,  intercepted  between  thenext  equi¬ 
noctial  point  and  the  interfedfion  of  the 
meridian,  paffing-th rough  the  center  of  the 
object,  at  its  fetting  in  a  right  fphere. 

Oblique  Defcenfion,  an  arch  of  the  equi- 
no&ial,  intercepted  between  the  next  equi¬ 
noctial  point,  and  the  horizon,  palling 
through  the  center  of  the  objed,  at  its  fel¬ 
ting  in  an  oblique  fphere. 

DESCENT,  in  general,  the  tendency 
of  a  body  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  : 
thus  all  bodies,  unlefs  otherwife  determine 
ed  by  a  force  fnperior  to  their  gravitv,  de¬ 
fend  towards  the  center  of  the  earth*':  the 
planets  too  may  be  faid  to  defend  from 
the  aphelion  to  the  perihelion  of  their  or¬ 
bits,  as  the  moon  does  from  the  apogee  to 
the  perigee.  Heavy  bodies  meeting  with 
no  reliftance,  defend  with  an  uniformly 
accelerated  motion.  See  Acceleration. 

DESCENT,  or  DISCENT,  in  law,  an 
order  whereby  lands,  See.  are  derived  to  any 
man  from  his  anceftors. 

J?ef  cut,  in  heraldry,  is  ufetf  to  ejeprefa 

the 
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the  coming  down  of  anything  from  above ; 
as,  a  lion  en  defcent,  is  a  lion  with  its 
head  towards  the  bafe  points,  and  his  heel 
towards  one  of  the  corners  of  the  chief,  as 
if  he  were  leaping  down  from  fome  high 
place.  >  ••  , 

DESCRIPTION",  fiich  a  ftrong  and 
beautiful  reprefentation  of  a  thing,  as  gives 
the  reader  a  diltindl  notion  of  it. 

DESERTER,  in  the  military  fenfe,  a 
jfo Idler  who  runs  away  from  his  regiment 
or  company.  / 

DESIDERATUM,  a  deferable  perfeiili- 
on  in  any  art  or  fcience  :  thus,  it  is  a  de- 
fideratum  with  the  blacklmith,  to  render 
iron  fufible  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  yet  pre¬ 
fer  ve  it  hard  enough  for  ordinary  ufes  ; 
with  the  glafs-man  and  looking-glafs 
maker,  to  render  glafs  malleable  ;  with 
the  clock-maker,  to  bring  pendulums  to 
be  ufeful,  where  there  are  irregular  moti¬ 
ons  ;  with  the  brazier  and  copper-lmith,  to 
make  malleable  folder;  with  the  fhip- 
wright,  to  build  veflels  that  will  fail  un¬ 
der  water  ;  with  the  diver,  to  procure  ma¬ 
nageable  inftruments  for  conveying  frelh 
air  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  fuflicient  for 
refpiration  and  the  burning  of  lights ;  with 
the  aftay-mafter,  to  melt  or  copel  ores  of 
metals  immediately,  without  the  ufe  of 
bellows  or  furnaces  ;  and  with  the  carvers 
and  joiners,  to  falhion  wood  in  moulds 
like  pi  after  of  Paris,  or  burnt  alabafter, 
DESIGN,  in  a  general  l'enfe,  the  plan, 
order,  reprefentation,  or  conftrudlion  of  a 
building,  book,  painting,  Zee.  In  build¬ 
ing,  the  term  ichnography  may  be  ufed, 
when  by  defign  is  only  meant  the  plan  of 
a  building,  or  a  flat  figure  drawn  on  pa¬ 
per  :  when  fome  fide  or  face  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  railed  from  the  ground,  we  may  ufe 
the  term- orthography  :  and  when  botli 
front  and  fidcs  are  feen,  in  perlpeflive, 
We  call  it  feenography. 

DESIGN,  in  the  manufactories,  ex- 
prefl'es  the  figures  wherewith  the  work¬ 
man  enriches  his  fluff,  or  filk,  and  which 
he  copies  after  fome  painter,  or  eminent 
draughtfman,  as  in  diaper,  damafk,  and 
Other  flowered  filk  and  tapeftry,  and  the 
like.  v  ' 

DESIGN  is  alfo  ufed,  in  painting,  for 
the  firlt  idea  of  a  large  work,  drawn 
roughly,  and  in  little,  with  an  intention 
to  be  executed  and  finilhed  in  large.  The 
art  of  painting  has  been  by  fame  of  the 
gj'eatclt  matters  divided  into  the  defign, 
or  draught,  the  proportion,  the  expreflion, 
the  claro-ohfcuro,  the  ordon nance,  the 
colouring-,  and  the  perfpetftive. 
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DESIGN,  in  painting,  is  the  fimple 
counter,  or  outlines  of  the  figures  or  gran  pc 
intended  to  be  reprefented,  or  the  lines  that 
terminate  or  circuml’cribe  them;  fuch  defign 
is  fometimes  drawn  in  crayons,  or  ink* 
without  any  lhadows  at  all  ;  fometimes  it 
is  hatched,  that  is,  the  lhadows  are  ex- 
p  reified  by  lenfible  outlines,  ufually  drawn 
a-crols  each  other  with  the  pen,  crayon,  or 
graver*  Sometimes  again,  the  lhadows; 
are  clone  with  the  crayon,  rubbed  fo  as  that 
there  do  not  appear  any  lines  :  at  other 
times  the  grains  or  ftrokes  of  the  crayoa 
appear,  as  not  being  rubbed:  fometimes  the 
delign  is  walked,  that  is,  the  lhadows  are 
done  with,  a  pencil  m  Indian  ink,  or  fome 
other  liquor  ;  and  fometimes  the  defign  is 
coloured,  that  is,  colours  are  laid  on  mucl* 
like  thole  intended  for  the  grand  work. 
The  effential  reauifites  of  a  defign  are  cor- 
reflnefs,  goodtalle,  elegance,  chara&eiyda- 
verfity,  expreflion,  and  perfpective.  Cor- 
reftnels  depends  on  thejuftnefs  of  the  pro¬ 
portions,  and  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
Tafte  is  a  certain  manner  of  corre&aefs 
peculiar  to  one’s  felf,  and  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
fined.  Elegance  gives  a  delicacy  that  -not 
only  ftrikes  perfons  of  judgment,  but  com¬ 
municates  an  agreeablenefsthat  pleafes  wai¬ 
ver  I  ally.  The  character  is  what  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  each  objefl,  wherein  there  muft  be 
diverfity,  inlomuch  that  every  thing  has 
its  peculiar  character  to  diftinguilh  it. 

The  exprelhon  is  the  reprefentation  of 
an  object,  according  to  the  circumftancc; 
it  is  fiuppofed  to  be  in.  Perfpeftive  is  the 
reprefentation  of  the  parts  of  a  painting,  en- 
a  figure,  according  to  the  fituation  they  arc 
in  with  regard  to  the  point  of  fight.  See 
Drawing,  Sec. 

DESIGNING,  the  art  of  delineating  or 
drawing  the  appearance  of  natural  obje£h# 
by  lines,  on  a  plane. 

DESPOTICAL,  in  general,  any  thing 
uneontrouled  and  ablolute';  particularly 
ufed  for  an  arbitrary  government,  where 
the  power  of  the  prince  is  unlimited,  and 
his  will  a  law  to  his  fubje&s  :  fuch  are 
thofe  of  Turk}',  Perfia,  and  moil  of  the 
Ealtern  governments  :  and  even  thofe  of 
Europe,  if  we  except  the  republics  and 
England.  The  daft  ardly  S  we'd  os  have 
lately  fuffered  their  king  to  become  def- 
potic. 

DES  PU  MAT  ION ,  a  term  for  the  cla¬ 
rifying  a  liquor,  by  the  Humming  off  its 
froth. 

DESSERT  or  DESART,  a  feiwice  of 
fruits  and  lweetmeats. 

DESS1CATIVE,  or  DESICCATIV E, 

in 
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in  pharmacy,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  to¬ 
pical  medicines  as  dry  up  the  humours 
flowing  to  a  wound  or  ulcer. 

DESTINY,  the  lame  with  fate.  See 
Fate. 

DESUDATION,  in  medicine,  a  pro- 
fufe  and  inordinate  fvveat,  fucceeded  by  an 
eruption  of  pultules,  called  fudamina,  or 
heat  pimples.  See  ■Sudamind  and  Hidro. 

DETATCHED  PIECES,  in  fortifica¬ 
tion,  are  fuch  outworks  as  are  detached,  or 
at  a  diftance  from  the  body  of  the  place  ; 
as  demilunes,  ravelines,  baflions,  See.  In 
defigning  or  painting,  the  figures  are  faid 
to  be  well  detached,  when  they  Hand  free 
and  difengaged  from  each  oilier. 

DETACHMENT,  in  military  affairs, 
a  certain  number  ©f  foldiers  drawn  out 
from  fevcral  regiments  orcompanies  equal¬ 
ly,  to  be  employed  as  the  general  thinks 
proper,  whether  on  an  attack,  at  a  liege,  or 
in  parties  to  fcour  the  country.  A  detach¬ 
ment  of  two  or  three  thoufand  men,  is  a 
command  for  a  brigadier;  eight  hundred 
for  a  colonel  ;  four  or  five  hundred  for  a 
lieutenant-colonel.  A  captain  never  marches 
on  a  detachment  with  lefs  than  fifty  men, 
a  lieutenant,  an  enfign,  and  two  ferjeants. 
A  lieutenant  is  allowed  thirty  and  a  fer- 
jeant;  and  a  ferjeant  ten  or  twelve  men. 
Detachments  are  fometimes  made  of  entire 
fquadrons  and  battalions. 

DETACHMENT,  in  naval  affairs,  a 
certain  number  of  /flips  cholen  by  an  ad¬ 
miral,  from  the  reft  of  the  fleet  or  fqua- 
dron,  and  appointed  to  execute  lome  parti¬ 
cular  commiffion. 

DETERGENTS,  Deter  genua,  in  phar¬ 
macy,  fuch  medicines  as  are ' (often ing  and 
adhefive,  and  alfo  by  a  peculiar  activity, 
conjoined  with  a  luirable  configuration 
of  parts,  are  apt  to  abrade,  and  carry 
along  with  them  fuch  particles  as  they  lay 
hold  on  in  their  palfage.  Medicines  of  this 
kind  are  fuppofed  to  cleanfe,  and  fill  up 
■with  new  fldh,  all  ulcerations  and  foul- 
neffes  occafioned  thereby,  whether  inter¬ 
nal  or  external. 

DETERMINATE  PROBLEM,  in 
geometry,  that  which  was  but  one,  or  at 
leaft  a  limited  number  of  anfwers. 

DETERMINATION,  in  mechanics, 
fgnifies  nearly  the  fame  with  the  tendency 
or  direction  of  a  body  in  motion. 

DETERMINATION,  among  fchool- 
divines,  an  ad!  of  divine  power,  limiting 
the  agency  of  iecond  caufes,  in  every  in- 
flance,  to  what  the  Deity  predell  mated 
concerning  them.  See  FredejHnation. 
DETINUE,  in  law,  an  adtion  that  lies 
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againff  one  who  has  got  gpods  or  othef 
things  delivered  to  him  to  keep,  and  after-* 
wards  refufes  to  deliver  them. 

DETINUE  of  Charters,  An  adlion  fof 
detinue  lies  for  deeds  and  charters  which 
make  the  title  to  lands. 

DENOTATION,  in  chemiftry,  the 
noife  and  explolion  which  any  fubftance 
makes  upon  the  application  of  fire  to  it. 
It  is  alfd  called  fulmination. 

*  DETTINGEN,  Battle  of,  June  26, 
1743.  The  troops  which  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  had  aflembled  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  began  their  march  for  the 
Rhine  in  the  latter  end  of  February  ; 
and  in  May  they  encampted  near  Hoecht 
on  the  river  Mayne,  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Stair,  who  fent  major-ge¬ 
neral  Bland  to  Franckfort  with  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  emperor,  alluring  him,  in 
the  name  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  that 
the  refpecl  owing  to  his  dignity  lhould 
not  be  violated,  nor  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence  be  dillurbed,  Notwithflanding  this 
aflurance  the  emperor  retired  to  Munich, 
though  he  was  afterwards  compelled  to 
return  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  Aulmans  in 
Bavaria.  The  French  king,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Britilh 
forces  with  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
ordered  the  marechal  de  Noailles  to  af- 
femble  lixty  thoufand  men  upon  the  Mayne, 
while  Coigny  was  fent  into  Alface  with 
a  numerous  army,  to  defend  that  province 
and  oppole  prince  Charles,  lhould  he  at¬ 
tempt  to  pafs  the  .  Rhine.  The  marechal 
de  Noailles  having  fecured  the  towns  of 
Spiie,  Worms,  and  JEppenheim,  paffed 
the  Rh  ine  in  the  beginning  of  |une, 
and  polled  himlelf  on  the  call  fide  of  that 
river  ;  above  Francfort.  The  earl  of  Stair 
advanced  towards  him,  and  encampted  at 
Killinbach,  between  the  river  Mayne 
and  the  forell  D’Armlfadt  ;  from  this  fi- 
tuation  he  made  a  motion  to  Afchaffen- 
burgh,  with  a  view  to  fecure  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Upper  Mayne  ;  but,  he 
was  anticipated  by  the  enemy,  who  lay  on 
the  other  li de  of  the  river,  and  had  taken 
poflelfion  of  the  polls  above,  fo  as  to 
intercept  all  fupplies.  They  were  polled 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  Oppofite 
to  the  allies,  whole  camp  they  overlooked  y 
and  they  found  means,  by  their  parties 
and  other  precautions,  to  cut  of  the  com-  ' 
munication  by  water  between  Franckfort 
and  the  confederates.  The  duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland  had  already  come  to  make  his 
firll  campaign,  and  .his  majefty  arrived 
in  the  camp  the  ninth  day  of  June.  He 
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found  his  army,  amounting  to  forty 
thimiano  men,  in  danger  of  ftarving  : 
he  received  intelligence,  that  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  twelve  thoufand  Hanoverians  and 
H  eltians  had  reached  Hanau  ;  and  he  re-  I 
folved  to  march  thither,  both  with  a  view 
to  elicit  the  junction,  and  to  procure  pro- 
vilion  for  his  forces.  With  this  view  he 
decamped  on  the  twenry-lixth  day  of  June, 
lie  had  no  fooner  quitted  Atchalienburgh 
than  it  was  fcized  by  the  French ;  and  he 
had  not  marched  above  three  leagues,  when 
he  perceived  the  enemy  to  the  number  of 
thirty  thoufand,  had  pafl'ed  the  river  far¬ 
ther  down,  and  were  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle  at  the  village  of  Dettingen,  to  dis¬ 
pute  his  paliage.  Thus  he  found  himfelf 
cooped  up  in  a  very  dangerous  fituation. 
The  enemy  had  poffcfled  themlelves  of 
A  tch  alien  burgh  behind,  fo  as  to  prevent 
his  retreat  :  his  troops  were  confined  in  a 
narrow  plain,  bounded  by  hills  and  woods 
on  the  right,  flanked  on  the  left  by  the 
river  May ne,  on  the  opplitefide  of  which 
the  French  had  erected  batteries  that  an¬ 
noyed  the  allies  on  their  march  ;  and  in 
the  front  a  conflderable  part  of  the  French 
army  was  drawn  up,  with  a  narrow  pafs 
before  them,  the  village  of  Dettingen  oil 
their  right,  a  wood  oil  the  left,  and  a  mo- 
rafs  in  the  center.  Thus  environed,  the 
confederates  muft  either  have  fought  at  a 
verv  great  difadvantage,  or  lurrendered 
themfelves  prifoners  of  war,  had  not  the 
duke  de  Gramont,  who  commanded  the 
enemy,  been  initigated  by  the  fpirit  of 
madnefs  to  forego  thefe  advantages.  He 
palled  the  defile,  and  advancing  toward  the 
allies,  a  batt-le  eiiiued.  The  French  horfe 
charged  with  great  impetuolity,  and  lome 
regiments  of  Britilh  cavalry  were  put  in 
di (order  ;  but  the  infantry  of  the  allies  be¬ 
haved  with  fucli  intrepidity  and  deliberati¬ 
on,  under  the  eye  of  their  fovereign,  as 
foon  determined  the  fate  of  the  day  :  the 
French  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  re- 
pafs  the  Mayne  with  great  precipitation, 
having  loll  about  five  thoufand  men  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken.  Had  they  been  pro- 
perly  purlued  before  they  recovered  them- 
fclves  from  their  fir  ft  coiifufion,  in  all 
probability  they  would  have  fultained  a 
ratal  overthrow.  The  earl  of  Stair,  pfopo- 
fed,  that  a  body  of  cavalry  lhould  be  de¬ 
tached  oft  this  purpofe  ^  but,  his  advice 
was  over  ruled.  The  lols  of  the  allies  in 
this  action  amounted  to  two  thoufand 
men.  The  generals  Clayton  and  Monroy 
were  killed,  the  duke  of  Cumberland*  who 
exhibited  uncommon  proofs  of  courage, 
You  lit 
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was  (hot  through  the  calf  oF  his  leg  :  the 
earl  of  Albermarle,  general  Hulke,  and 
feveral  other  officers  of  diftinction,  were 
wounded.  The  king  expofed  his  perfon  to 
a  fevere  fire  of  cannon  as  well  as  muf- 
quetry  :  he  rode  between  the  firlt  and  fe- 
cond  lines  with  his  fword  drawn,  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  troops  to  fight  for  the  honour 
of  England. .  Immediately  after  the  aftion. 
he  continued  his  rout  to  Hanau,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  reinforcement.  The  earl 
of  Stair  fent  a  trumpet  to  marechal  de 
Noalles,  recommending  to  his  protection 
the  lick  and  wounded  that  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle  >  and  thefe  the  French  gene¬ 
ral  treated  with  great  care  and  tendernefs. 
Such  generality  foftens  the  rigour  of  war, 
and  does  honour  to  humanity. 

DEVIL,  an  evil  angel,  one  of  thofe  ce- 
lellial  lpirits  call  down  from  heaven,  fo£ 
pretending  to  equal  himfelf  with  God. 

DEVIL-IN- A- BUSH,  a  plant  called! 
nigclla.  See  Nigella. 

DF.VIL’s-BIT.  See  Scabious. 

DEVI L's-M ILK,  a  fpecies  of  tithymaT, 
or  fpurge.  See  the  article  Titlymal, 

DEVISE,  or  DEVICE,  in  heraldry', 
painting,  and  fculpture,  any  emblem  ufed 
to  represent  a  certain  family,  perfon,  ac¬ 
tion,  or  quality;  with  a  luitable  motto, 
applied  in  a  figurative  fenfe.  S ec  Motto. 

The  efience  of  a  devife  confifts  in  the 
metaphorical  fimilitude  between  the  things 
reprefenting  and  reprefented. 

DEVISE,  in  law,  the  act  whereby  8, 
perfon  bequeaths  his  lands  or  tenements 
to  another,  by  his  lall  will  and  teftament* 

DEVOTION,  Devotio,  a  fincere  ardent 
worihip  of  the  Deity. 

DEVOTION,  among  the  Romans,  a 
kind  of  lacrifice,  or  ceremony,- whereby 
they  confecrated  themlelves  to  the  lervice 
of  lome  perfon. 

DEVOURING,  in  heraldry,  is  when 
fifties  are  borne  in  an  efcutcheon  in  a  feed¬ 
ing  pollure  :  for  they  lwallow  all  the  meat 
whole* 

DEUILLE’s  PiftoH)  in  hydraulics,  a 
pillon  without  friction,  invented  by  Mel- 
fieurs  GoftVt  and  de  la  Deuille,  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  made  ufe  of  in  the  king  of 
France’s  garden  at  Paris. 

*  DEVONSHIRE,  a  county  in  the 
well  of  England,  with  the  Briftol  channel 
on  the  north,  the  Englilh  channel  on  the 
foulh,  Cornwall  on  the  weft,  and  Somer- 
fetthire  and  Dorletlhire  on  the  eaft.  It  is 
fixty-orte  miles  long,  and  fifty-four  broad. 
It  has  thirty-eight  market  towns,  three 
hundred  and  ninety-four  parities,  fifty- 
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fix  thoufand  three  hundred  and  ten  houfes, 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thoufand  inhabitants,  and  lends  twenty- 
fix  members  to  parliament.  The  foil  of 
this  county  is  not  naturally  very  fruit¬ 
ful,  but  by  the  help  of  manure  it  well  re¬ 
pays  the  labourer’s  toil.  The  mountains 
are  fteep  and  rocky',  and  will  not  admit  of 
much  improvement,  but  then  they  con¬ 
tain  mines  of  tin,  lead,  iron,  and  copper. 
The  glebe  and  foil  is  different  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts.  On  the  eaftern  fide  it  is 
chalky  in  fome  places,  and  very  good  for 
Iheep  and  corn  ;  but  in  others  where  it  is 
fnarley  it  is  not  proper  for  the  feeding  of 
Iheep.  The  fouthern  parts  have  plenty 
of  grafs  and  corn,  and  may  be  called  the 
garden  of  Devonfhirc  :  but  in  the  north 
and  weft  the  land  is  more  over-run  with 
hills  and  moors.  The  county  in  general 
is  well  vvatered  with  rivers  and  brooks, 
which  abound  with  fill),  and  the  fea  pro¬ 
duces  herrings  and  pilchards,  which  are 
of  great  advantage  for  home  consump¬ 
tion,  and  for  exportation  abroad.  There 
are  chalybeate  and  other  mineral  waters. 

There  are  here  a  great  number  of  ap¬ 
ple-trees*  and  the  inhabitants  make  a 
great  quantity  of  cyder  of  the  fruit,  but 
many  drink  it  to  fuch  excefs,  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  diftemper  not  unlike  the  dry  belly- 
ach.  However,  the  exportation  of  it  in 
fuch  large  quantities,  as  is  done  fome 
years,  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  This  county  has  feveral  trading 
towns  and  good  forts  ;  and  has  more  bo¬ 
roughs  than  any  one  in  England,  except 
Cornwall.  The  towns  which  fend  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament  are  the  city  of  Exeter 
the  capital,  the  boroughs  of  Totnefs, 
Piimouth,  Hampton,  Barnftaple,  Plimp¬ 
ton,  Taviftock,  Alhburton,  Dartmouth, 
Borealllon,  and  Tiverton.  The  towns 
which  did  fend  members  to  parliament, 
but  have  now  loft  that  privilege,  are  Brad- 
ifineh,  Crediton,  Exmouth,  Fremington, 
JLydford,  Modbury,  Tingtnouth,  South 
Moulton,  and  Chipping  Torrington. 

DEHTERO-CANONICAL,  m  theo¬ 
logy,  a  term  applied  to  certain  books  of 
Scripture  which  were  added  to  the  canon 
after  the  reft  ;  either  bccaufe  they  were 
not  wrote  till  after  the  canon  was  com¬ 
piled,  or  becaufe  of  Ibme  debate  in  regard 
to  their  canonicity.  The  deutero-canoni- 
tal  books  in  the  modern  canon,  are  the 
books  of  Efther,  either  the  whole,  or  at 
ieaft  the  feven  laft  chapters  of  it  ;  the 
•E'piftle  to  the  Hebrews,  thofe  of  James 
and  Jude  ;  the  fecciwi  of  St.  Peter,  the 
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fecond  and  third  of  Sr.  John,  and  tfii 
Revelations.  The  deutero-canonical  parts 
of  books  are  the  Hymn  of  the  Three 
Children,  the  Prayer  of  Azariah,  the 
Hiliories  of  Sufanah,  of  Bell  and  the 
Dragon,  the  laft  chapter  of  Sr.  Mark,  the 
bloody  fweat  and  appearance  of  the  an¬ 
gel,  related  in  Luke  xxii.  and  the  hifto- 
ry  of  the  adulterous  woman  in  John  viii. 

DEUTERONOMY,  a  canonical  book, 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  laft  of 
the  pentateuch  of  Mofes.  This  was  cal¬ 
led  Deuteronomy  by  the  feventy  Greek 
translators,  as  being  a  recapitulation  of 
the  laws  before  delivered  at  large. 

DEW,  a  light  thin,  infenfible  rain  or 
mlft,  falling  on  the  earth  while  the  fun 
is  below  the  horizon. 

In  fummer,  when  the  weather  is  fair, 
and  very  dry,  and  the  earth’s  furface  has 
for  a  conliderable  time  been  parched  with 
the  great  heat  of  the  fun,  then  not  only 
the  watery,  but  likewife  other  lefs  vola¬ 
tile  particles,  as  the  6ily  and  fitline,  are, 
by  the  power  of  the  folar  rays,  carried 
up  into  the  air,  and  fill  that  part  of  it 
which  lies  neareft  to  the  furface  of  the 
earth  ;  and  fo  long  as  thefe  exhalations 
are  kept  in  agitation  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  fo  long  nothing  of  them  appears  to 
the  eye.  But  as  loon  as  the  folar  hear, 
which  at  three  in  the  afternoon  is  the 
greateft,  begins  to  remit,  the  air  not  long 
after  begins  to  grow  cool,  though  the 
earth,  which  retains  the  heat  communi¬ 
cated  to  it  by  the  fun  a  t-houfand  times 
longer  than  the  air,  being  ftill  hot,  con¬ 
tinues  to  exhale  the  agitated  corpulcles  ; 
by  which  means  there  is  collected  a  white, 
dcnle,  vapour,  which  is  cool  above,  but 
ilill  continues  warm  below.  This  vapour, 
therefore,  appears  firll  in  ditches  and  wa¬ 
tery  or  inarlhy  places,  whence  difperfing 
It  led  f  by  degrees,  it  covers  the  face  of  the 
earth,  in  the  evening  and  night  time, 
with  a  cloud,  conlifting  of  this  kind  of 
particles,  which  in  the  morning  is  again 
dilfipated  by  the  heat  of  the  riling  fun. 
By  all  this  it  appears,  the  dew  is  a  very 
compound  liquid  ;  fo  that  nothing  can  he 
abated  of  its  nature,  which  in  every  ci /- 
cumftance  will  hold  true.  In  gravel  pits, 
for  inftance,  and  in  high,  dry,  heathy 
grounds  of  a  large  extent,  there  is  col- 
letfted  but  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  this 
vapour,  and  that  afmoft  entirely  water  ; 
whilft  that  which  is  colle&ed  about  Hand¬ 
ing  waters,  fens,  marlhes,  and  fat  bitu¬ 
minous  grounds,  abounding  with  put ri hod 
filh,  and  other  animals,  is  of  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent 
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fercnt  nature,  and  very  often  pernicious 
to  mankind-  In  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adtions,  dew  is  deferibed  as  being  like 
butter,  of  a  yellowiih  white  colour,  loft, 
melting  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  hand, 
and  growing  dry  by  a  moderate  heat  ;  of 
a  very  feeti^  fmell  in  the  winter  ;  and  in 
the  fpring,  particularly,  produced  in  the 
night  time,  in  pretty  large  lumps.  But 
the  nature  of  dew  is  likewife  furprifingly 
various,  according  to  the  different  dif- 
pofition  of  the  weather,  and  according  to 
the  various  and  lucceffive  changes  of  the 
meteors  in  the  air  :  for  hence  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  the  very  minute  feeds  of  fmall 
plants,  and  the  invilible  eggs  of  the 
finalleft  animalcula,  are  mixed  with  it, 
together  with  an  infinite  number  of  other 
things  ;  which  being  all  digefted,  fer¬ 
mented,  putrefied,  and  dillilled  together, 
yields  at  different  times  principles  of  very 
different  natures,  and  hence  lead  the  ehe- 
miffs  into  very  extraordinary  opinions. 
The  principal  part,  theiefore,  of  dew  is 
water  ;  the  reft,  on  account  of  their  mani¬ 
fold  variety,  cannot  pofiibly  be  deferibed. 
Boerbaa've  s  Cbem. 

DEXTER,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation 
given  to  whatever  belongs  to  the  right 
fide  of  a  (hield,  or  coat  pf  arms  :  thus  we 
fay,  bend-dexter,  dexter-point,  Sec. 

DEY,  in  matters  of  government,  the 
fovereign  prince  of  Algiers,  anfwering  to 
the  bey  of  Tunis. 

DIABETES,  in  phyfick,  that  dif- 
charge  of  urine,  when  any  liquor,  foon 
after  it  is  drank,  is  immoderately,  and 
without  undergoing  almoft  any  change, 
evacuated  crude,  and  under  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  water. 

In  this  diforder,  the  patient  is  con¬ 
tinually  afflicted  with  an  inlatiable  thirft, 
that  cannot  be  removed  by  drinking  the 
moft  liberal  draughts.  The  liquor-  drank 
is  often  difeharged  by  urine,  in  larger 
quantities  than  it  was  taken  into  the 
ftomach,  Thus  the  whole  body  is,  by 
this  means,  confirmed,  and  as  it  were  dif* 
folved  i  though,  in  fonre  patients,  the 
loius,  the  thighs,  the  teftes,  and  efpeci- 
flily  the  feet,  become  a  little  turgid,  and 
^  certain  heat  is  perceived  in  the  inteftines. 
A  diabetes  is  a  difeafe  of  the  chronical 
kind,  and  depends  upon  the  ftate  of  the 
kidneys  ;  when  recent,  it  fo mutinies  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  cure  }  but  when  inveterate,  and 
of  long  ftanding,  it  becomes  incurable. 

.According  to  Lifter,  nothing  more  ef¬ 
fectually  contributes  to  the  cure  ol  this 
^UWder,  chat;  all  preparations  of  almonds, 
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and  milk  diet;  and  he  himfelf  gives  ns 
an  Inftance  of  one  cured  of  it  by  drink¬ 
ing  as  much  wine,  boiled  with  ginger,  as 
his  ftpength  and  condition  would  admit 
of ;  allowing  him,  at  proper  intervals, 
draughts  of  milk  and  water;  to  allay  his 
thirft.  According  to  Willis,  a  few  oy 
none  at  all  have  been  obferved  to  be  cured 
of  a  diabetes,  by  aftringents  ;  and  this 
practitioner,  as  he  himfelf  informs  us, 
often  preferibed,  with  fuccefs,  the  tinc¬ 
ture  of  antimony,  and  a  folution  of  quick¬ 
lime  in  water,  together  with  falfafras, 
anifeeds,  railins,  and  liquorice. 

DIACHYLON,  in  pharmacy,  an  emol¬ 
lient  digeftive  plaftcr,  compol'ed  of  the 
mucilages  or  juices  of  certain  herbs,  li¬ 
tharge,  and  oil. 

DIACODIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  fyrup 
prepared  from  the  heads  of  poppies. 

DIACOUSTICS,  or  DIAPHONICS, 
is  the  conlideration  of  the  properties  of 
refradled  found,  as  it  pafl'es  through  dif¬ 
ferent  mediums, 

DIADELPHIA,  in  the  Linncean  fyf- 
tern  of  botany,  a  clafs  of  plants,  the  le- 
venteenth  in  order  ;  comprehending  all 
thole-  with  papilionaceous  and  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers  and  leguminous  feed-vef- 
fejs.  See  Papilionaceous  and  Lcgumcn. 

The  diftinguilhing  charatfteriftic  of  this 
clafs  is,  that  the*ftamina  adhere  together  % 
forming  two  diffimilar  bodies  or  filaments, 
the  one  ftanding  upon  the  piftil,  and  the 
other  lurrounding  it. 

This  is  a  very  natural  clafs,  and  com¬ 
prehends  peale,  beans,  vetches,  liquorice, 
and  a  great  many  other  genera.  See  the 
articles  Peafe,  Beans ,  See. 

DIADEM,  in  antiquity,  a  head  band, 
or  fillet,  worn  by  kings,  as  a  badge  of 
their  royalty.  It  was  made  of  li lk,  thread, 
or  wool,  and  tied  round  the  temples  and 
forehead,  the  ends  being  tied  behind,  and 
let  fall  on  the  neck.  It  was  ufually 
white,  and  quite  plain,  though  fometimes 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  fetwith  pearls 
and  precious  (tones.  In  latter  times  ic 
came  to  be  twifted  round  crowns,  laurels* 
See.  and  even  appears  to  have  been  worn 
on  divers  parts  of  the  body.  See  Crou  n, 

DIADEM,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to 
certain  circles,  or  rims,  ierving  to  inclofe 
the  crowns  of  fovereign  princes,  and  to 
bear  the  x  globe  and  craft,  or  the  fleuj  de 
luces  .for  their  creft.  The  crowns  of  kings 
are  bound,,  fome  with  a  greater,  and  fome 
with  a  iefs  number  of  diadems.  The; 
bandage  about  the  heads  of  Moors.  91a 
Ihields  rs  aha  called  diadem*  ia  blezonihg* 

P  1  Piifc* 
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DIURESIS,  in  grammar,  the  ilivifion 
of  one  fvllable  into  two,  which  is  ulually 
noted  by  two  points  over  a  letter,  as  au~ 
la‘i  inftead  of  aulx,  difoluenda  for  diflol- 
venda. 

Dixrcfis  is  alfo  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife,  called  tmefis.  See  Tmefis. 

DIAGLYPHIC,  the  art  of  cutting  or 
engraving  figures  on  metals,  fuch  as  leals, 
intaglios,  matrices  of  letters,  Sec.  or  coins 
for  medals.  See  Engraving,  and  Sculp¬ 
ture. 

DIAGNOSTIC,  that  judgment  of  a 
difeafe  that  is  taken  from  the  prefent 
lymptoms  and  condition  of  the  patient. 

DIAGONAL,  in  geometry,  is  a  line 
€rawn  acrofs  from  angle  to  angle  in  any 
figure  ;  and  is  by  fome  called  the  diame¬ 
ter.  See  Diameter. 

DIAGRAM,  in  geometry,  a  fcheme 
for  explaining  and  demonll rating  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  any  figure,  whether  triangle, 
Square,  circle,  See.  See  Triangle ,  Square , 

See. 

DIAL,  or  SUN-DIAL,  an  inftrument 
ferving  to  meafure  time  by  means  of  the 
fhadow  of  the  fun. 

This  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin, 
dies,  day,  becaufe  indicating  the  hour  of 
the  day.  The  ancients  alfo  call  it  feia- 
thericum,  from  its  fhewing  the  hour  of 
the  lhadow. 

Sun-dials  are  differently  denominated, 
according  to  their  different  fltuation,  and 
the  figure  of  the  furfaces  whereon  they 
are  deferibed  ;  as  horizontal,  verticle, 
equinoctial,  polar,  direCl,  eredt,  declin¬ 
ing,  reclining,  cylindrical,  Sec. 

.  To  draw  the  hour-lines  upon  a  hori¬ 
zontal  dial. — Draw  the  right-line  6  A  6 
(plate  XVII.  fig.  i.)  for  the  eaft  and  wart¬ 
ime  of  the  dial,  or  the  hour-line  of  fix  ; 
in  the  middle  of  this  line  fet  off  A  a 
equal  to  the  propofed  thicknefs  of  your 
<hle  ;  through  A  and  a,  draw  CAE  yc  a  e, 
both  perpendicular  to  6  A  6,  and  let  G 
C  H  be  parallel  thereto  ;  make  the  angle 
CAB  equal  to  the  given  latitude,  and 
'upon  A  B  let  fall  the  perpendicular  C  D  ; 
in  A  C  produced,  take  C  F  equal  to  C  D, 
then  make  the  angles  C  F  i,  C  F  2,  C 
F  7,  See.  equal  to  1 5°,  30?,  45S  &c. 
refpeftively,  and  draw  A  I,  A  2,  A  3,  See. 
for  the  hour-lines  of  ane,  two,  three,  Sec. 
after  noon.  Take  r  11,  c  10,  c  9,  See. 
refpeffively  equal  to  C  1,  C  2,  C  3,  &c. 
and  draw  a  11,  a  10,  a  9,  See.  for  the 
hour-lines  of  eleven,  ten,  nine,  Sec.  be¬ 
fore  noon. 

Note.  The  hour-lines  of  four  or  fiv.d, 
Whofe  interfedtions  with  6CH  fall  with- 
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out  the  plane  of  the  dial,  may  he  other- 
wife  drawn  in  the  following  manner  : 
Take  A  f  equal  to  the  excels  A  C  above 
C  D,  and  make  the  angles  6y  5,  6y'q., 
equal  to  15°,  30®,  refpedlively  ;  alfo  from 
the  points  4,  5,  where  the  lines  f  4,  f  5,  • 
interfeet  K  3,  parallel  to  C  E,  draw  A. 
4,  A  5,  for  the  hour-lines  of  four  and  five  ; 
from  which,  by  taking  6,  7,  and  6,  8, 
equal  to  6,  5,  and  6,  4,  See.  and  draw¬ 
ing  A  7,  A  8,  Sec.  you  will  alfo  have  the 
hour-lines  of  feven  and  eight. 

The  upper  edge  of  the  Ityle,  when  the 
dial  is  placed  in  its  proper  petition,  will 
be  parallel  to  the  earth’s  axis  ;  for  the 
line  6  A  6,  being  the  eaft  and  well  line 
of  the  dial,  the  line  C  A  E,  perpendi¬ 
cular  thereto,  will  therefore  be  the  north 
and  the  fouth  line  with  regard  to  the 
center  A,  or  in  refpedt  of  that  fide  of  the 
llyle,  by  the  fhadow  of  which  the  hours 
after  noon  are  pointed  out  ;  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that,  as  A  a  exprefl'es  the  thicknefs 
of  the  llyle,  the  line  c  a  e  will  be  the 
north  and  fouth  line  of  the  dial,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  center  a,  anfwering  to  the 
morning  fide  of  the  llyle.  Moreover, 
fince  the  angle  C  A  B  is  equal  to  the  la¬ 
titude  of  the  place  or  the  elevation  of  the 
pole,  by  conftrudtton  it  is  evident,  that 
when  the  llyle  C  A  B  is  eredted  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  on 
A  a  c  C,  the  upper-edge  thereof  will  pafs 
through  the  pole  of  the  world,  and  lo  be 
parallel  to  the  earth’s  axis. 

To  draw  the  hour-lines  upon  an  erecT 
fouth-dial,  for  any  given  north-latitude  : 
or  an  eredt  north-dial  for  any  fouth-lati- 
tude  ;  draw  the  right  line  6  A  6  for  the 
eaft  and  well-line  of  the  dial  (fig.  2.)  or 
the  hour  line  of  fix  in  the  middle  of 
this  line  fet  otf  A  a  equal  to  the  afligned 
thicknefs  of  your  llyle,  and  from  A,  a, 
draw  A  C,  a,  c,  both  perpendicular  to 
6  A  6  ;  alfo  let  G  C  H  be  parallel  there¬ 
to  :  make  the  angle  C  A  B  equal  to  the 
complement  of  the  latitude,  and  upon 
A  B  let  fall  the  perpendicular  CD  :  then 
proceed  as  in  the  horizontal  dial. 

To  lhew  that  the  upper-edge  of  the 
llvle,  when  the  dial  is  placed  in  its  pro¬ 
per  pofition,  will  be  parallel  to  the  earth’s- 
axis,  we  may  obferve  in  the  firll  place, 
that  the  line  6  A  6  being  the  call  and 
weft-line  of  the  dial,  and  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon,  the  line  A  C  perpendi¬ 
cular  thereto  when  the  plane  of  the  dial 
is  eredt,  will  alfo  be  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon:  therefore,  when  the  plane  of 
the  ft  vie,  rep  refen  ted  .by  the  triangle 
ABC,  is  erected  perpendicular  to  the 

plane 
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4lane  of  the  dial,  on  the  line  A  C,  it 
will  coincide  with  the  meridian  (being 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  dial  re- 
prefented  by  the  prime  vertical)  :  and  fo 
the  angle  C  B  A  being  equal  to  the  given 
latitude,  or  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  (by 
conftruiftion)  it  is  evident  A  B,  the  upper- 
edge  of  the  ftyle  when  produced,  will 
pafs  through  the  pole  of  the  world,  and  fo 
be  parallel  to  the  earth’s  axis. 

i^ote.  An  erect  north-dial,  for  a  north- 
latitude,  is  conftvuclcd  exactly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  an  erect  louth-dial ;  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  being  in  the  pollution  of  the  dial  ; 
in  the  former  cafe  the  line  G  B  being  made 
the  upper-edge  of  the  dial  inftead  of  the 
lower. 

The  fame  may  be  obfevved  with  refpect 
to  an  ereft  fouth  dial,  for  a  fouth  latitude. 

To  draw  the  hour-lines  upon  an  erefit 
eaft-dial,  for  any  propofed  north-latitude; 
or  an  ereit  welt-dial,  for  any  fouth-lati- 
tude. 

On  the  propofed  plane  di">.w  the  right 
line  AB  {  fig.  3.)  for  the  horizontal  line  of 
the  dial ;  make  the  angle  LAB  equal  tothe 
complement  of  latitude,  and  perpendicular 
to  BL,  draw  ACH  for  the  hour-line  of  fix  ; 
take  C  c  equal  to  the  propofed  thicknels 
of  your  ltyle,  and  parallel  to  AH  draw 
a  c  h  ;  then  having  afiumed  D  C  at  plea- 
furc,  make  the  angles  C  D  <7,  C  D  b, 
CD  d,  See.  equal  to  159,  30°,  45*,  &c. 
refpCiftively,  and  through  the  points,  a,  b ,  d, 
&c.  parallel  to  A  C  H,  draw  the  lines  7  a  7, 
8  b  8,  9/9,  Sec.  for  the  hour-lines  of  feven, 
eight,  nine,  See.  alfo  take  c  g,  c  k,  cl,  See. 
equal  to  Ca,  C  b ,  C  d,  See.  and  through 
g,  k,  /,  See.  parallel  to  a  c  h,  draw  the 
lines  5  £  5,  4*4,  3  /  3,  Sec.  for  the  hour¬ 
lines  of.  five,  four,  three,  Sec.  The  ftyle 
In  this  cafe  will  be  represented  by  the 
plane  H  9  9  A,  or  D  G  F  E,  whofe  upper- 
edge  G  F  produced  will  pals  through  the 
pole  of  the  world. 

For  the  dial  being  placed  in  its  proper 
pofir'ion,  the  plane  thereof  will  coincide 
with  the  meredian,  and  the  line  B  A 
with  the  horizon  5  whence  the  angle  BAC 
being  equal  the  propofed  elevation  of  the 
pole  by  conftru<ftion,  the  line  A  C  H  will, 
it  is  evident,  point  direcllv  to  the  laid 
pole,  and  therefore  be  parallel  of  the 
earth's  axis  :  therefore  G  F  being  parallel 
to  A  H,  it  mult  alfo  be  parallel  to  the 
earth’s  axis. 

Note.  An  ere 51  well-dial,  for  a  north- 
latitude,  is  conllructed  exactly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  an  ered  call-dial,  provided 
that,  inftead  of  beginning  the  conftrudion 
from  the  right  end .  B  of  the  plane, 
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you  begin  at  the  left-end  A  ;  and  that 
the  figures  exprelling  the  hours  of  one, 
two,  three,  See.  in  the  afternoon,  be  placed, 
between  the  laid  left-end  and  the  hour- 
line  of  fix. 

The  lame  may  be  obferved  with  regard 
to  an  erecl  eall-dial  for  any  fouth  lati¬ 
tude. 

To  draw  the  hour-lines  upon  a  direct 
fouth  reclining  dial,  for  any  north-lati¬ 
tude,  or  a  direct  north  reclining  dial,  for 
any  fouth  latitude. 

Draw  the  right-line  6  A  6  {fig.  J.)  for 
the  eall  and  weft-line  of  the  dial,  or  the 
hour-line  of  fix  ;  in  the  middle  of  this  line 
fetoft  A  a  equal  to  the  propofed  thicknels 
ot  your  ftyle  ;  through  A,  a  draw  C  AB, 
cae,  both  perpendicular  to  A  A  6,  and  let 
GCH  be  parallel  thereto  ;  make  the  angle 
CAB  equal  to  the  excels  of  the  redinafion 
above  the  complement  of  latitude,  and  upon 
AB  let  fall  the  perpendicular  CD  ;  in  AC? 
produced  take  CFrsCD,  then  proceed  as 
with  an  horizontal  dial. 

To  demonllrate  that  the  upper  edge  of 
the  ftyle,  when  the  dial  is  placed  in  its  pro¬ 
per  polition,  will  be  parallel  to  the  earth’s 
axis,  we  may  obferve,  in  the  firll  place, 
that  the  line  6A6,  being  the  eall  and  weft 
line  of  the  dial,  and  parallel  to  the  hori¬ 
zon,  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  or 
the  meridiem  ;  whence  the  line  CAE,  per¬ 
pendicular  to  6  A  6,  will  be  the  meridian, 
line  of  the  dial,  and  the  plane  of  the  Tty  1^ 
A  C  B,  when  eroded  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  ot  the  dial  on  the  line  A  C  will  co¬ 
incide  exactly  with  the  plane  of  the 
meridian.  Moreover,  obferve  that  the  an¬ 
gle  CAB  being  here  equal  to  the  excels  of 
the  redination  above  the  pole’s  diftance 
from  the  zenith,  it  is  evident  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  redination  and  the  laid 
angle  CAB  will  be  equal  to  the  diftance  of 
the  pole  from  the  zenith  ;  audconfequently 
AB,  when  produced,  will  pa/s 'thro  ugh  the 
pole,  and  fo  be  parallel  to  the  earth’s 
axis. 

Note.  The  pole  elevated  above  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  the  place  is  alfo  elevated  above  the 
plane  of  the  dial  :  but  when  the  reclina- 
tion  is  lets  than  the  pole’s  diftance  from 
the  zenith,  the  opposite  pole  will  be  elevated.: 
in  fuch  cafe  the  height  of  the  ftyle  (CAB) 
muft  be  fet  oft’,  on  the  contrary  fule  of  thb 
line  6  A6,  from  the  lower  part  oi  the  me¬ 
ridian  AE,  which  will  then  be  the  houjr 
line  of  twelve. 

If  it  be  required  to  deferibe  a  north  re¬ 
clining  dial  for  a  north-latitude,  or  a  fouth 
reclining  dial  for  a  fouth-latitude,  the  me¬ 
thod  of  conftrudion  will  llill  be  fame  ;•  on¬ 
ly, 
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jr,  infiead  of  taking  the  angleCAB  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  declination 
and  the  complement  of  latitude,  we  jrmft 
take  it  equal  to  the  fum  of  them. 

If  the  plane  of  a  north  reclining  dial  be 
inverted,  the  dial  will  then  become  a  fouth 
Inclining  dial,  who-fe  inclination  is  the 
complement  of  the  veclination  of  the  dial 
fa  inverted. 

In  like  manner,  a  fouth  reclining  dial 
Will  become  a  north  reclining  one. 

To  deferibe  the  hour-lnies  upon  a  direct 
eaft  reclining  dial,  for  any  north-latitude; 
or  a  direct  weft  reclining  dial,  for  any  l'outh 

latitude.* - Draw  the  right  line  I  K  12 

Us  40  for  the  north  andfouth-Iine  of  the 
dial,  or  the  how-line  of  12  ;  perpendicular 
to  this  draw  KC  :  make  EKC  equal  to  the 
given  reclination,  and  perpendicular  to 
KC  draw  CEL  :  take  KM=KE,  and  make 
the  angle  AMK  equal  to  the  complement 
of  the  propofed  latitude:  join  A,  C,  and 
perpendicular  thereto  draw  GCH,  in  which 
let  off  C  e  equal  to  the  propofed  thicknefs 
of  your  ftyle  through  c  draw  c  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  GH,  and  let  A  a  be  parallel 
thereto  :  make  CB=CE,  and  joining  A,  B, 
and  K ,  B,  draw  CD  perpendicular  to  AB 
In  AC  and  etc  produced,  take  CF  and  cf 
each  equal  to  CD,  and  from  F,  to  the  point 
where  G  H  interfedls  IK,  draw  F  1 2  ;  then 
make  the  angles  n  F  n,  11F10,  10  F 

9  F  8,  each  equal  to  I5°,and  the  angle 
cf  i  equal  to  the  excefs  of  15,  above  the 
angle  CF  8:  alfo  make  the  angles  7  f  6, 
6f  5,  Sec.  each  equal  to  15°,  and  draw  the 
right  lines  Ail,  A  10,  A  9,  Sc c.  lor  the 
hour-lines  of  11,  to,  9,  See. 

To  fhew  that  the  upper  edge  of  the  ftyle, 
"*rhen  the  dial  is  placed  in  its  proper  pofition, 
will  be  parallel" to  the  earth’s  axis,  we 
may  obferve  'in  the  fiift  place,  that  the 
plane  of  the  triangle  REC,  when  erected 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  dial  on 
the  line  K  C,  will  be  parallel  to  the  prime 
vertical,  and  perpendicular  to  the  line  IK, 
which,  being  the  north  and  fouth-line  of 
the  dial,  is  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon  and  of  the  meridian  ;  and  therefore 
hecaufe  the  angle  EKC  expreffes  the  recli- 
jiation  of  the  plane  of  the  dial  from  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  the  line  EK  will  be 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon, 
and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

Now  the  triangles  KEC,  KBC,  having 
the  fide  EC— BC,  KC,  common,  and  the 
angles  ECK,  BCK,  both  right,  will  be  fi- 
milarand  equal  ;  therefore,  when- the  plane 
of  the  ftvle,  reprefented  by  the  triangle 
ABC,  and  the  plane  of  the  triangle  KBC, 
arc  ere&ed  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
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dial,  on  the  lines  AC,  KC,  rcfpaftivdv,  th$ 
triangle  AKB,  as  the  triangles  KEC, 
KBC,  then  coincide,  will  be  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  meridian.  Moreover, becaufe 
BK  (— KE)—  KM,  AK,  and  the  angles 
A  KM,  AKB,  both  right,  the  triangles 
A  KM,  AKB,  will  be  equal  and  fimilar; 
and  therefore  ABK=rAMKr=  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  given  latitude  ;  confequently  the 
angle  KAB  being  equal  to  the  given  lati¬ 
tude,  theupper  edgeof  the  ftyle  A  B,  when 
produced,  will  pals  through  the  pole  of  the 
world,  and  fo  be  parallel  to  the  earth's 
axis. 

If  it  be  required  to  deferibe  a  weft  re¬ 
clining  dial  for  a  north-latitude,  or  an 
eaft  reclining  one  for  a  fouth-latitude,  the 
method  of  conftrmftion  will  ftill  be  the 
fame;  provided  that,  inftead  of  the  line 
IK,  you  begin  towards  the  left  end,  and 
that  the  figures  exprefiing  the  hours  after 
noon  be  placed,  inftead  of  thofe  exprefiing 
the  hours  before  noon. 

A  d-iredl  weft  recliningdial,  for  a  north- 
latitude,  is  cotifirucled  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a  direfteall  reclining  one,  only  that  the 
points  A  and  C  change  their  pofition  (A 
being  placed,  in  this  cafe,  at  the  left- 
end  of  the  line  L  C,  and  C  at  the  right- 
end  of  the  line  I  K);  and  that  (the  fun 
not  coming  on  the  plane  till  after  noon) 
the  figures  exprefiing  the  hours  after  noon 
be  placed  inftead  of  thofe  before  noon. 

The  fame  may  be  obferved  with  regard 
to  a  diredt  eaft  reclining  dial  for  a  fouth- 
latitude. 

To  deferibe  the  hour-lines  upon  a  diredl 
fouth -dial,  for  any  propofed  north-latitude, 
to  have  alfo  a  given  declination  from  the 
weft  ;  or  an  eredt  north-dial  for  a  fouth-la¬ 
titude,  to  decline  from  the  eaft. 

Draw  the  right  line  B  C  (jig.  5.)  for  the 
horizontal  line  of  the  dial,  and  perpendi¬ 
cular  thereto  draw  B  A  ;  make  the  angle 
B  C  A  equal  to  the  propofed  latitude,  and 
the  angle  CBD  equal  to  the  complement 
of  the  given  declination  ;  then,  having 
taken  B  D  equal  to  B  C,  draw  D  E  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  B  C  ;  join  A,  E,  and  perpen¬ 
dicular  thereto  draw  /"Eg,  in  which  fet 
off  E  c  equal  to  the  propofed  thicknefs  of 
your  ftyle  ;  through  e  draw  e  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  fg,  and  let  A  a  be  parallel  thereto  : 
make  E  F  equal  to  E  D,  and  joining 
AF,  draw  EG  perpendicular  thereto  :  in 
A  E  and  a  e,  produced,  take  E  H  and  ebt 
each  equal  to  E  G,  and  from  H  to  the 
point  where  f  g  interfedls  A  B  produced, 
draw  H  12;  then  ma,ke  the  angles  12  H 
1  r,  1 1  H  10,  10H  9,  each  equal  to  150, 
and  the  angle  *h  8,  equal  to  the  excefs  of 
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is0.  above  the  angle  E  H  9  :  alio  make 
the  angles  8  &  7,  7  £  6,  6-65,  &  c.  each 
equal  to  15c,  and  draw  the  right  lines  A 
II,  A  10,  A  9,  a  8,  if  7,  See.  for  the 
hour-lines  of  11,  10,  9,  8,  &c.  The  up¬ 
per-edge  of  the  ftyle  will,  when  the  dial  is 
placed  in  its  proper  pofition,  be  parallel  to 
the  earth’s  axis  :  for  B  C  being  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  horizon,  the  line  A  B  per¬ 
pendicular  thereto,  as  the  dial  is  an  erect 
one, will  he  perpendicular  tothefaid  plane  ; 
therefore  the  plane  of  the  triangle  BDE, 
When  ereifted  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  dial,  on  the  line  B  E,  being  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  line  A  B,  and  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon,  the  line  B  D  will  he 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  prime  ver¬ 
tical  (becaule  the  angle  D  B  E  expreffes 
the  complement  of  the  plane’s  declination 
from  that  plane),  and  confequently  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical  mull 
coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 
Again,  fince  B  D  is  equalto  B  C,  {bycon- 
ltruftion)  the  angles  A  B  I)  and  A  B  C, 
both  right  ones,  and  A  B  comm  on,  it  is 
evident  that  the  angle  A  D  B  is  equal  to 
the  angle  A  C  B,  equal  to  the  given  lati¬ 
tude,  and  confequently  that  the  line  D  A 
will  be  parallel  to  theearth’s  axis. 

But  the  triangle  A  E  F,  when  the  plane 
of  the  ftyle,  reprefented  by  the  triangle 
A  F  E,  is  erefted  perpendicular  to  that  of 
the  dial,  on  the  fub-ftyle  A  E,  will  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  triangle  A  D  E,  becaufe 
D  E  is  equal  to  F  E,  A  E,  common,  and 
the  angles  A  F  E,  A  E  D,  both  right. 

If  it  were  vequiredto  draw  an  eredt  fouth- 
dial,  for  a  northern-latitude,  to  decline 
Wefterly,  or  an  ereft  north-dial,  for  a 
fouthern  latitude,  to  decline  eafterhr ;  the 
method  will  lTill  be  the  fame,  only,  inflead 
of  beginning  the  operation  on  the  left  fide 
of  A  B,  you  muff  begin  on  the  right  fide. 

If.  the  plane  of  au  erect  fouth-dial,  de¬ 
clining  eafterly,  in  a  northern  latitude, 
be  inverted,  the  dial,  will  then  become 
an  erect  north-dial,  declining  wefterly, 
for  the. fame  latitude;  and  if  the1  plane 
of  an  ere£t  north-dial,  declining  wefterly, 
in  a  fouthern  latitude,  be  inverted,  the 
dial  will  then  become  an  ereft  fouth-dial, 
declining  eafterly,  for  the  fame  latitude. 

An  ereit  fouth-dial  declining  wefterly, 
in  a  northern  latitude,  will  become  an 
ereit  north-dial  declining  eaflerly  ;  and 
an  erect  north-dial,  declining  eaflerly,  in  a 
fouthern  latitude,  will  become  an  erect 
fouth-dial,  declining  wefierly. 

DIALECT,  an  appellation  given  -to 
tbs  language  of  a  province,  lb  far  as  it 
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differs  from  that  of  the  whole  kingdont. 
The  term,  however,  is  more  particularly 
uled  in  l'peaking  of  the  antieat  Greek, 
whereof  there  were  lour  dialeCts,  the  At¬ 
tic,  Ionic,  iEolic,  and  Doric,  each  of 
which  was  a  ptrfeCt  language  in  Us  kind, 
that  took  place  in  certain  countries,  aabt 
had  peculiar  beauties. 

In  Great  Britain,  befides  the  grand  <Li- 
verfitv  ofEugliih  and  Scotch,  a  1  moil  eve¬ 
ry  county  has  a  dialed  of  its  own,  all  dif¬ 
fering  confiderably  in  pronunciation,  ac¬ 
cent,  and  tone,  although  one  and  the  lame 
language. 

DIALLING,  the  art  of  conltrudihg 
dials.  See  Dial. 

DIALLING-GLOBE,  an  i n ft r ament, 
of  brals  or  wood,  with  a  plane  fitted  to 
the  horizon,  and  an  index,  fo  contrived  as 
to  give  a  dear  illustration  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  dials  are  made. 

DIALLING-LINES,  or  SCALES, 
are  graduated  lines  placed  on  rulers,  or 
the  edges  of  quadrants  and  other  Inftr la¬ 
ments,  to  expedite  the  conlhuCtion '  -of 
dials. 

DIALLING-SPHERE,  an  inftrumenr 
made  of  brals,  with  feveral  lemi-circles 
Hiding  over  each  other  upon  a  moveable 
horizon  :  fervingto  demonftrate  the  nature 
or  lpherical  triangles,  as  well  as  to  give 
the  true  idea  of  drawing  dials  on  all  forts 
of  planes. 

DIALOGISM,  in  rhetoric,  the  fo’ilo- 
quy  of  perlons  deliberating  with  them- 
felves. 

DIALOGUE,  in  matters  of  1  iterator*, 
a  converfation  between  two  or  more  per- 
ions,  either  by  writing  or  Ipeaking,. 

DIALYSIS,  in  grammar,  a  mark,  or 
character,  confiding  of  two  points,  *  -  ? 
placed  over  two  vowels  of  a  word,  to  lepa- 
rate  them,  other  wife  they  would  make  at 
diphthong,  as  Mofaic,  &rc.  See  Di&rtjk. 

DIAMETER,  in  geometry,  a  right 
line  palling  through  the  center  of  a  circle, 
and  terminated  at  each  fide  by  the  circum¬ 
ference.  Sec  Circle.  The  chief  proper¬ 
ties  ot  the  diameter  arc,  that  it  divides  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  into  two  equal 
parts.  Hence  we  have  a  method  cf  deferia- 
ing  a  femi-circle  upon  any  line,  atTuming 
its  middle  point  for  the  center.  The  dia¬ 
meter  is  the  greateft  of  all  chords.  For 
finding  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference.  See  Circle. 

DIAMETER  of  a  C:ir*'e,  is  a  right  line 
that  bifefts  the  right'Iines  drawn  'parallel 
to  one  another  ;  and  arc  either  off  a  finite 
or  infinite  length.  Although  a  right  line, 
nliHtihg  all  parallel  lines  drawn  from  one 
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F>>  nt  of  a  curve  to  another,  is  taken  in  a 
ftrict  fenfe  only  tor  the  diameter  of  a  curve- 
line  ;  yet  it  may  not  be  amils  more  gene¬ 
rally  to  define  a  diameter,  in  laying,  that 
it  is  that  line,  whether  right  or  curve, 
■which  hilefts  all  parallels  drawn  from  one 
point  of  a  curve  to  another;  lb  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  every  curve  will  have  a  dia¬ 
meter:  and  thence  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
curves  of  the  fecond  order  have  all  either 
a  right-lined  diameter,  or  elfe  the  curves 
of  fame  one  of  the  conic  factions  for  dia¬ 
meters  :  and  many  geometrical  curves  of 
the  highell  orders  may  alfo  have  for  dia¬ 
meter  curves  of  more  inferior  ones,  and 
that  ad  infinitum. 

,  DIAMETER  of  a  Sphere ,  is  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  fe  mi -circle,  by  whofe  rotation 
the  l’phere  is  generated  ;  in  which  fenfe  it 
is  the  fame  with  axis.  See  Axis. 

DIAMETER  ofi  a  Column ,  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  its  thick.nefsj.ult  above  the  bale. 

From  this  the  module  is  taken,  which 
meafures  all  the  other  parts  of  a  column. 
See  Module . 

DIAMOND,  Adamas ,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  a  itomy  '’Which,  though  naturally 
-colouflefs  like  the  pure  it  water,  is. eminent¬ 
ly  difiinguilhtd  from  all  others  of  the  co- 
iourlefs  kind  by  the  luitre  of  its  reflection. 

It  is  found  fometimes  in  an  angular,  and 
fometimes  in  a  pebblolike  form.  But  in 
whatever  form  the  diamond  is  found,  it  is 
the  fame  ftone,  and  when  polilhed  has  the 
fame  qualities  in  proportion  to  its  perfection 
and  purity.  The  diamond,  like  all  other 
transparent  fulfils,  is  liable  to  be  tinged  by 
metalline  particles,  and  is  fometimes 
found  with  a  calt  of  red,  fometimes  blue, 
■fometimes  green,  and  more  frequently 
vellpw.  The  ftnall  diamonds  are  vallly 
the  more  plentiful,  the  others  are  found 
more  and  more  rarely  as  they  increafe  in 
flze.  As  diamonds  have  originally,  with¬ 
out  all  queition,  been  concreted  out  of  a 
fluid,  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  that 
among  the  various  accidents  fuch  a  con¬ 
cretion  muft  have  been  attended  with  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  fomc  parts  of  the 
matter  Ihoulc!  have  lhot  into  quadrangular 
•pyramids,  while  other  parts  of  it  form 
•thcmfelves  into  hexangular,  pyramidal,  or 
pebble-like  concretions.  The  diamond  in 
its  native  Tate  is  fometimes  bright  as  if 
poliihed  by  art,  but  more  frequently  its 
ibrface  is  obferved  with  foulnefles  ot  vari¬ 
ous  kinds;  and  fometimes  it  is,  as  the 
diamond-cutters  call  it,  veiny,  that  is,  it 
has  certain  points  inconceivably  hard  on  Us 
Airfare. 
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The  diamond  bears  the  force  of 
ll ron gelt  fire  unhurt,  it  ever  fo  long  conti¬ 
nued  in  it,  provided  it  be  not  removed  toe? 
fuddenly  into  the  cool  air,  when  it  will 
fometimes  crack.  Expofed  tothe  folar  rays 
collected  in  the  focus  erf  a  large  lens,  it  ut¬ 
ter  tome  time  fplits  into  feveral  very  thin 
ilakcs,  like  thole  of  talc,  and  thel’e  foon 
after  run  into  a  kind  of  glafs,  which  has 
nothing  of  the  hardneis  or  luitre  of  the 
diamond. 

The  places  whence  we  have  the  dia¬ 
monds  are  the  Ealt-Indies,  in  the  Illand 
of  Borneo,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Vita- 
pour,  Goleonda,  Bengal  j  and  the  Brafils 
in  the  Weft-Indies. 

The  diamond,  as  has  been  obferved,  is 
the  hardelt  of  all  precious  ftoues  ;  it  can 
only  be  cut  and  ground  by  itfelf,  and  its 
own  fubttance. 

To  bring,  it  to  that  perfection  which 
augments  its  price  fo  confiderably,  they 
begin  by  rubbing  two  ft  ones  againft  each 
other  while  rough,  after  having  well  ce¬ 
mented  them  to  the  ends  of  two  flicks  ot* 
blocks  called  cutting-flicks,  thick  enough 
to  be  held  in  the" hand.  It  is  this  powder 
thus  rubbed  off  the  Hones,  and  received  in 
a  little  box  for  that  purpofe,  called  the  cut¬ 
ting-box,  which  ferves  to  grind  and  polilh 
the  llones. 

Diamonds  are  cut  and  polilhed  by  means 
of  a  mill,  which  terns  a  wheel  of  calt 
iron,  fpnnkled  over  with  diamond  duff, 
mixed  with  oil  of  olives. 

The  fame  dull,  well  ground  and  diluted! 
with  water  and  vinegar,  is  ufed  in  the 
fawing  of  diamonds,  which  is  performed 
with  an  iron  or  brafs  wire  as  fine  as  a. 
hair. 

Sometimes,  inflead  of  fawing  the  dia¬ 
monds,  they  cleave  them,  efpeciallv  if 
there  be  anv  frnall  Anvers  in  them  ;  but 
the  Europeans  rarely  run  the  rifque  of 
cleaving,  for  fear  of  breaking  them. 

A  rough  diamond  ought  to  be  chofen 
uniform,  of  a  good  fliape,  tranfparent,  not 
quire  white,  and  free  from  flaws  and 
lb  i  vers. 

Shivers  are  caufed  in  diamonds  by  this, 
that  the  miners,  to  get  them  more  eaiily 
out  of  the  vein,  which  winds  between 
two  rocks,  break  the  rocks  with  huge  iron 
levers,  which  lhakes  and  fills  the  flone  with 
Ihivers. 

The  finefl  diamonds  now  in  the  world 
are  that  of  the  Great  Mogul,  weighing  279 
carats  as  has  been  already  obferved  that 
of  the  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  weighing 
139  carats,  and  that  known  in  France  by 
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the  name  of  grand  fancy,  which  is  one  of 
the  crown  jewels,  weighing  106  carats  ; 
whetice|comes  its  name  fancy,  which  is  a 
Corruption  of  cent,  fix  :  that  is,  106. 

Valuation  s/'Diamonds,  among  jewellers, 
is  thus  calculated  :  they  fuppofe  the  value 
of  a  rough  diamond  to  be  al.  per  carat; 
then  toffind  the  value  of  the  diamonds 
greater  weight,  they  multiply  the  fquaxe 
of  their  weight  by  2,  and  this  laft  product 
ii?  the  value  of  the  diamonds  in  their  rough 
liate  :  thus,  the  value  of  a  rough  diamond, 
Weighing  4  Carats,  is  equal  4X4X2= 
16  X  ~—3 2  1.  and  fo  in  other  cafes. 

Again  to  find  the  value  of  wrought  dia¬ 
monds,  they  fuppofe  half  their  weight  loft 
in  the  manufacturing  them,  and  therefore 
multiply  the  l'quare  of  double  their  weight 
by  2  t  thus  the  value  of  a  wrought  dia¬ 
mond, ^weighing  3  carats, is  equal  6x^X2 
±=36X2=72/.  .  . 

Rofe  Diamond,  that  which  is  quite  fiat 
underneath,  with  its  upper  part  cut  in  di¬ 
vers  little  faces,  ufually  triangles,  the 
Uppermoft  of  which  terminate  in  a  point. 

Table  Diamond,  that  which  has  a  large 
fquare  face  at  top,  encompalfed  with  four 
leffer. 

Brilliant  Diamond  is  that  cut  in  faces, 
both  at  top  and  bottom  5  and  whofc  table, 
or  principal  face  at  top,  is  fiat. 

Diamond,  in  the  glafs  trade,  an  inftrument 
ufed  for  fquaring  the  large  plates  or  pieces ; 
and  among  glaziers,  for  cutting  their  glafs. 

Diamond,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  for 
expreiTing  the  black  colour  in  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  peerage. 

DIAMORfJM,  in  pharmacy,  a  prepa¬ 
ration  of  mulberries  and  honey,  ufed  againlf 
difeafes  of  the  throat,  and  for  flopping  dy* 
fentcries,.  See. 

#  DIANA,  the  goddefs  of  chaftity, 
was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona* 
At  her  requeft  her  father  granted  her  per¬ 
petual  virginity  ;  conftituted  her  queen  of 
the  woods  and  forefts  ;  and  affigned  her  a 
guard  of  nymphs  to  attend  her*  She  was 
alfo  the  patronefs  of  hunting,  and  affifted 
women  in  labour*  Diana  had  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  names.  She  was  called  Orthia  by 
the  Spartans  5  Orrhoiia  by  the  Arcadians  ; 
Artemis,  on  account  of  her  honour  and 
modefty  ;  and  Cynthia  and  Delia,  from 
the  place  of  her  birth.  She  was  alfo  called 
Dea  Triformis,  or  Tergemena,on  account 
of  her  triple  character,  of  Luna  in  heaven, 
Diana  on  earth,  and  Hecate  in  the  infer¬ 
nal  regions  ;  undereach  of  which  charac¬ 
ters  (he  was  reprefented  as  of  different  de- 
feent,  and  efpecially  in  the  lall  was  tlef- 
'  Yol.  II, 
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crlbed  of  a  very  different  form.  Indeed 
H'diod  makes  Luna,  Diana,  and  Hecate, 
thrse  diltindl  goddefies. 

She  was  reprefented  above  the  common 
ffature,  with  a  crefcent  on  her  forehead,  2 
bow  in  hfr  hand,  and  a  quiver  at  herbickj 
with  a  deer-fkiri  fallen  fed  to  her  breaft,  and 
her  purple  robe  tucked  up  at  the  knees, 
with  goldeji  clafps,  attended  by  nymphs 
with  nets  and  hounds.  The  facrifices  of¬ 
fered  to  her,  Were  the  firft  fruits  of  the 
earth,  white  hinds,  oxen,  and  rams.  The 
moft  magnificent  of  her  temples  was  that 
of  Ep helps,  which  was  burnt  on  the  fame 
day  in,4vhieh  Alexander  the  Great  was 
horny  in  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-fixtR 
year  before  Chrift.  It  is  very  probable 
that  this  goddefs  Was  orignally  no  more 
than  the  Lunar  Ilis  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  was  on  particular  occafions  reprefented 
with  a  crefcent  ancf  full  moon  over  her 
head,  and  that  her  different  characters  nn* 
der  the  names  of  Luna  and  -Hecate,  aroie 
from  the  alterations  made  in  the  attributes 
ol  that  hieroglvphical  fymbol. 

DIANiE  ARBOR,-  or  ARBOR  LU- 
NiE,  in  chemiftry,  the  beautiful  cryllal- 
lizations  of  lilver,  dilfolved  in  aquafortis, 
to  which  lome  quickfilver  is  added  ;  and 
io  called  from  their  refembling  the  trunk, 
branches,  leaves,  See.  of  a  tree* 

DIANDRIA,  in  the  Liftnsean  fyftem, 
a  clals  of  plants  comprehending  all  thole 
with  hermaphrodite  flowers,-  and  only  two 
llamina  in  each  ;  fuch  are  fage,  olive, 
phillerea,  jelfamilie,  rofemary,  &c. 

DIANTHUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  comprehending  the  clove-july  flow¬ 
ers,  or  carnations,  the  pinks,  and  lwcet- 
williams  ;  all  beautiful  flowers,  which 
may  be  propagated  by  feeds  or  layers* 
DIx^PASON,  in  mufic,  a  mulical  in* 
terval,  by  which  moft  authors  who  have 
wrote  upon  the  theory  of  mufic,  ufed  to  ex^ 
prefs  the  o*ftave  of  the  Greeks.  See  OEla-ve> 
Diapafon,  among  mufical  inftrument 
makers,  a  kind  of  rule  or  fcale,  whereby 
they,  adjull  the  pipes  of  their  organs,  and 
cut  the  holes  of  their  flutes,  hautboys,  be c, 
in  due  proportion,  for  performing  the  tones, 
femitones,  and  concords  juft. 

There  is  a  particular  kind  of  diapafon 
for  trumpets,  ferving  as  a  ftandard.  of  the 
different  magnitudes  they  muff  have  to 
perform  the  four  parts  of  mufic.  See 
Trumpet. 

There  is  another  for  fackbuts.  The 
bell  founders  have  likewife  a  diapafon, 
ferving  to  regulate  the  fize,  thicknefs, 
weight,  Sc c.  of  their  bells. 
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DIAPASON  DIAEX,  In  mufic,  a 

Kind  of  compound  concord,  of  which 
there  are  two  forts  :  the  greater,  which 
is  in  proportion  of  10:3;  and  the  lelfer, 
in  that  of  16:5. 

DIAPASON  DIAPENTE,  In  mufic, 
a  compound  confonance  in  a  triple  ratio, 
as  3  :  9.  This  interval,  fays  Martianus 
v  Capella,  confiftsof  nine  tones  and  a  femi- 
tone,  nineteen  Semi-tones,  and  thirty- 
eight  diefes.  It  is  a  Symphony  made  when 
the  voice  proceeds  from  the  firlt  to  the 
twelfth  found. 

DIAPASON  DIATESSARON,  In 
mufic,  a  compound  concord,  founded  on 
the  proportion  of  8  :  3.  To  this  interval 
Martianus  Capella  allows  eight  tones 
and  a  femi-tone,  feventeen  femi-tones, 
and  thirty-four  diefes. 

DIAPASON  DITONE,  In  mufic,  a 
compound  concord,  whole  terms  are  as 
10  :  4,  or  5  :  2. 

DIAPASON  SEMIDITONE,  in  mi> 
lie,  a  compound  concord,  whofe  terms  are 
in  proportion  of  12:5. 

DIAPESIS,  in  medicine,  a  tranfuda- 
tion  of  the  fluids  through  the  lides  of  the 
veflels  that  contain  them,  occalioned  by 
the  blood’s  becoming  too  much  attenuated, 
or  the  pores  becoming  too  potent. 

DIAPENTE,  in  pharmacy,  isufedfor 
a  medicine  compounded  of  live  leveraldrugs 
or  ingredients. 

DIAPERED,  or  DIAPRE,  in  heral¬ 
dry,  the  dividing  of  a  field  in  planes,  like 
fret-work,  and  rilling  the  fame  with  vari¬ 
ety  of  figures.  This  chiefly  obtains  'on 
bordutes)  which  are  diapered  or  fretted 
over,  and  the  frets  charged  with  things 
proper  for  bordures-. 

DIAPHANOUS,  an  appellation  given 
Co  all  tranfparent  bodies,  or  luch  as  tranf- 
mit  the  ravs  of  light. 

_  DIAPHCENICUM,  in  pharmacy,  a 
fort  of  medicine  or  electuary,  chiefly  made 
of  #ates.  It  purges  ferolities,  and  excites 
the  menfes.  It  is  alfo  uled  in  droplies, 
lethargies,  apoplexies,  and  palfies. 

DIAPHORESIS,  in  medicine,  an  eli-  I 
mination  of  the  humours  in  any  part  of 
the  body  through  the  pores  of  the  lkin. 
See  Perforation. 

DIAPHORETICS,  among  phylicians, 
fnedicines  which  promote  perfpiration. 
See  Alexipharmic. 

DIAPHRAGM,  in  anatomy,  the  part 
"which  Separates  the  thorax  from  the  abdo¬ 
men  ;  vulgarly  called  the  midriff. 

DIAPHORESIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
of  oratory,  expr effmg  the  uncertainty  of 
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the  Speaker  how  he  lhall  proceed  in  hrs 

difeourfe. 

DIAltRHODON,  in  pharmacy,  a 
name  given  to  divers  compolitions,  in 
which  rofes  are  the  principal  ingredient.  • 

DIARRPICEA,  in  medicine,  a  loofe* 
nefs,  or  a  frequent  and  plentiful  dilcharge 
of  thin  watery  mucous,  llimy,  frothy, 
bilious,  or  blackilh  matter  from  the  in- 
teftines,  fometimes  with,  and  fometimes 
without  a  mixture  of  the  intefti'nes. 

All  forts  of  fubflances  whatever  polfelTed 
of  any  degree  of  acrimony,  will  ftimu- 
late  the  inteftines,  accelerate  their  periftal- 
tic  motion,  invite  a  larger  quantity  of 
fluids  to  their  glands,  and  caufe  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  contents  by  Itool. 

As  a  Diarrhoea,  then  may  be  produced 
by  variety  of  caufes,  we  may  perceive 
ho ,v  careful  phylicians  Should  be  toinvefli- 
gate  them,  in  order  to  preferibe  judici* 
oully,  and  to  avoid  doing  a  great  deal  of 
prejudice:  for  the  matter  mult  be  carried 
off,  either  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  art,  before 
any  aftringents  can  be  adminiltcred,  which 
feem  only  to  be  indicated,  when  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  fo  exorbitant  as  to  endanger  life; 
or  when  the  emiflaries  of  the  glands  that 
open  into  the  inteltines,  are  too  much  re¬ 
laxed,  after  the  llimulating  caufes  is  per¬ 
fectly  eliminated.  Deltroying  the  peculiar 
acrimony  that  caufes  a  diarrhoea,  when 
that  can  be  done,  will  bid  fair  to  cure,  or 
at  leaf!  to  alleviate  the  diforder. 

DIARY,  among  traders,  a  day-book 
containing  the  proceedings  of  one  day. 
See  Book-Keeping. 

DIARY  FEVER,  the  fame  with  an 
ephemera.  See  Ephemera. 

DIASCH1SM,  among  muficians,  de¬ 
notes  the  diflerence  between  the  comma 
and  enharmonic  diefis,  commonly  called 
the  lelfer  comma. 

DIASCORDIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  compofition,  fo  called  from  fcor- 
dium,  one  of  its  ingredients. 

DlASEBESTEN,  in  pharmacy,  a  foft 
purgative  eleCiuaty,  of  which  l'ebeltc:r§ 
are  the  principal  ingredients. 

DIASENNA,  in  pharmacy,  a  medicine; 
in  which  Senna  is  the  principal  ingredient. 

DIASTOLE,  among  phylicians,  the 
dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ;  and 
llands  oppolite  the  fyitole,  or  contraction 
of  the  fame  parts.  See  Syjlole  and  Ilea:  t. 

Diallole,  in  grammar,  a  figure  in  pro- 
fody,  whereby  a  fyllable  naturally  ihorc 
is  made  lo.ng. 

DIASYRMUS,  in  rhetoric,  a  kind  of 
hyperbole,  being  an  exaggeration  of  lbme 
Ioy/  ridiculous  thing. 
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DIATESSARON,  in  pharmacy,  the 
hame  of  a  composition  fo  called  from  the 
four  ingredients  it  comprehends. 

DIATONIC,  an  epithet  given  to  mufic, 
as  it  proceeds  by  tones  and  Semi-tones,  both 
afcending  and  delcending. 

DiATRAGACANTH,  in  pharmacy, 
a  name  applied  to  certain  powders,  of 
which  gum  tragacanth  is  the  principal  in¬ 
gredient. 

DIBBLE,  among  gardeners,  the  tool, 
or  forked  (tick,  wherewith  they  let  plants. 

DICHOTOMY,  a  term  ufed  by  aftro- 
nomers  for  that  phafis,  or  appearance  of 
the  moon,  wherein  ihe  is  bifecfted,  or 
Shews  juft  half  her  difc. 

Dichotomy,  in  botany,  a  term  ufed  to 
exprefs  that  division  of  the  branches  which 
we  fee  in  the  mifletoe,  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  fea  focus's,  in  which  each 
branch  is  divided  into  two. 

DICTAMNUS,  dittany,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  perennial  plants,  which  grows 
wild  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany;  from  whence  the 
white  cortical  part  of  the  root  is  fome- 
•  times  brought  to  us,  dried,  and  in  the  form 
'  of  quills. 

This  root,  Stands  recommended-  as  a 
Stomachic,  arithdhnintic,  alexipharmic, 
and  as  an  aperient  in  uterine  obstructions,; 
but  it  is  at  prefent  very  rarely  made  ufe  of. 

DICTATE,  Ditlamen ,  a  motion,  or 
fuggeftion  of  a  man's  confcience,,  contrary 
to  which  if  any  aftion  is,  performed,  it  is 
properly  termed  a  bad  one,  even  if  the 
confequences  Should'  prove  otherwise.  See 
Confcience. 

Dictate,  Di&ata,  the  lefturc  of  a  mafter, 
which  the  fcholars  take  down  in  writing; 
whence  this  adt  of  the  mafter  is  termed 
dictating. 

DICTATOR,  in  the  policy  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  a  magistrate  invested  with 
fove reign  power.. 

DICTION,  the  phrafe,  elocution,  or 
Style  of  a  writer,  or  fpeaker. 

"DICTIONARY,,  a  collection  of  alt 
the  words  of  a  language,  art,  Science,  &c. 
wi  th  t  heir  explanations,  ranged  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order. 

DIDACTIC,  or  DIDACTICAL,  in 
the  fchools,  fignifies  the  manner  of  Speak¬ 
ing,  or  writing,  adapted  to  teach,  or  ex- 
plain  the  nature  of  things. 

DIDYNAMIA,  in  the  Li  tinman  fyf- 
tem  of  botany,  a  very  comprehensive  claft 
of  plants/  the  fourteenth  in  order  ;  the 
ef  -ntial  characteristic  of  which-  is,  that 
there  is  four  fuhulated  Stamina,  inferred 
ditto  the  tube  of  the -flower,  two  of  which. 
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arc  Shorter  than  the  others,  and  placed  to¬ 
gether ;  the  anthefx  being  contniuuly  hid 
under  the  upper  lip  of  the  ftower,  and 
connivent  in  pairs.  Its  genera  have  been 
divided  into  twoferies  or  orders,  under  the- 
names  of  gymnolpermiaand  angiofpermia  ; 
the  latter  having,  and  the  former  wanting 
a  pericarpium,  or  feed  veffeh 

To  this  genus  belong  baum,  germander, 
lavender,  thyme,  betony,  mint,  fox  glove, 
bear's-breech.  &cc. 

*  DIEPPE,,  is  a  fea-port  town  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  in  France,  leated  at  the  mouth  of 
rhe  river  Arcques.  It  Was  almoft  demo- 
li lined  by  the  bombardment  of  the  English, 
in  1694,  but  has  been  Since  rebuilt,  after 
the  mannerof  Versailles.  The  llreets  are 
wide  and  laid  in  a  line.  Tliehoufes  are  all 
built  with  bricks,  and  fupported  by  arches. 
There  are  two  public  Squares,  and  feveral 
fountains.  It  has  two  parishes,  feveral  re- 
ligious'houfes,  and  the  fathers  of  the  Ora¬ 
tory  have  a  college.  The  harbour  is  long, 
narrow,  and  crooked,  and  is  Sixteen  or 
eighteen  feet  deep  at  high  water,  and  con¬ 
tains  merchant  velfels  of  all  Sizes.  The 
mole  is  very  high  and  Strongly  built,  and  is 
near  five  hundred  yards  in  length.  It 
forms,  with  that  of  Polet,  the  entrance 
of  the  canal  of  the  harbour.  The  caltle  of 
Dieppe  is  c-onltruCted  in  the  antique  man¬ 
ner,  and  Stands  upon  a  hill  by  the  fea  Side. 
The  pro  I  petit  from  the  terraces  is  very  agree¬ 
able.,  The  inhabitants  are  laborious,  and 
conSiSt  chiefly  of  Seamen.  The  relt  are 
employed  in  the  ivory  manufacture,  toys, 
and  bone-lace.  The  Suburb  called  Polet 
communicates  with  the  town  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  and  the  inhabitants  arc  as  famous  for 
their  works  in  horn  as  the  others  in  ivory. 
The  town  has  twenty  gates,  whereof  twelve 
are 'along  the  quay.  The  manufacture  of 
tobacco  and  limit’  is  alfo  carried  on  at 
Dieppe.  Packets  go  twice  a  week  in  lum- 
mer,  to  and  from  Brighthelmltone  and 
Dieppe. 

DIES,  or  DAY.  Sec  Vay. 

DIESIS,  in  muSic,  the  divifion  of  a  tone 

lefs  than  a  femi-tone ;  or,  an  interval  con¬ 
sisting  of  adds  or  imperfect  femi-tone. 

DIET,  Diccta ,  in  phyfic,  a-  way  and 
method  of  living.  The  natural  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  body  of  man  is  fuch,  that  it  can 
bear  Some  changes  and  irregularities,  with¬ 
out  much  injury:  had  it  been  other, wife* 
we  Should  be  almoft  constantly  put  out  of 
order  by  every  flight  caufe.  This  advan¬ 
tage  arifes  from  thofe  wonderful  commu¬ 
nications  of  the  inward  parts,  whereby,, 
when  one  part  is  aft'efted,  another  comes, 
immediately  to  its  relief. 
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Tims,,  fays  Dr.  Mead,  when  the  body  Is 
toofuli,  nature  caufes  evacuations  through 
fomeof  the  outlets  :  and  for  this  reafon  it- 
is,  that  difeafes  from  inanition  are  gene¬ 
rally  more  dangerous  than  from  repletion  ; 
becaufeWe  can  more  expeditioufly  diminiih 
than  increafe  the  juices  of  the  body.  Up¬ 
on  the  lame  account  alfo,  though  tempe¬ 
rance  be  beneficial  to  all  men,  the  ancient 
phyficians  advifed  perfons  in  good  health, 
and  their  own  matters,  to  indulge  a  little 
now  and  then,  by  eating  and  drinking  more 
plentifully  than  ufual.  But,  of  the  two, 
intemperance  in  drinking  is  fafer  than  in 
eating  :  and  if  a  perfon  has  committed  ex¬ 
cels  in  the  latter,  cold  water  drank  upon  a 
full  flomach  will  help  digettion  :  to  which 
it  will  be  of  fervice’to  add  lemon  juice  or 
elixir  of  vitriol.  If  he  has  eaten  high 
ieafoned  things,  rich  fauces,  &c.  then  let 
him  fit  up  for  feme  little  time,  and  after¬ 
wards  deep.  But  if  a  man  happen  to  be 
obliged  to  faft,  he  ought  to  avoid  all  labo¬ 
rious  work.  From  fatiety  it  is  not  pro¬ 
per  to  pafs  directly  to  lharp  hunger,  nor  from 
hunger  to  fatiety':  neither  will  It  be  1a fe  to 
indulge  abfolute  reft  immediately  after  ex- 
cefiive  labour,  nor  luddenly  fall  to  hard 
work  after  long  idlenefs.  In  a  word, 
therefore,  all  changes  in  the  way  of  living 
ihoulct  be  made  by  degrees. 

It  is  alfo  beneficial  to  vary  the  feenes  of 
life,  to  be  fometimes  in  the  country,  fome- 
times  in  town  ;  to  go  to  fea,  to  hunt,  to' be 
at  reft  now  and  then,  but  more  frequently 
to  ufe  exercife  ;  becaufe  inaction  renders 
the  body  weak  and  liftlefs,  and  labour 
ftrengthens  it :  but  a  medium  is  to  be  ob- 
fejved  in  all  the  things,  and  too  much  fa¬ 
tigue  to  be  avoided  ;  for  fiequent  and  vio¬ 
lent  exercife  overpowers  the  natural 
ftrength,  and  wattes  the  body  ;  but  mode¬ 
rate  exercife  ought  always  to  be  uled  before 
tneals.  Now,  of  all  kinds  of  exercife,  rid-  • 
ing  on  horfeback  is  the  mold  convenient ; 
or  if  the  perfon  be  too  weak  to  bear  it, 
riding  in  a  coach,  or  at  leaft  in  a  litter:, 
next  follow  fencing,  playing  at  ball,  run¬ 
ning,  walking.  But  it  is  one  of  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  old  age,  that  there  is  fel- 
clom  fufticient  ftrength  for  ufing  bodily  ex¬ 
ercife,  though  it  be  extremely  reqyifite  for 
health:  wherefore  frictions  with  the  flelh 
brulh  are  neceffarv  at  this  time  of  life, 
which  lfiauld  be  performed  by  the  perfon 
himfelf,  if' poifible ;  if  not,  by  his  fer- 
vants. 

Sleep  is  the  Tweet  foother  of  cares,  and  re- 
Idorer  of  ftrength  ;  as  it  repairs  and  replaces 
the  waites  that  are  made  by  the  labuurj  and 
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exercifes  of  the  day.  But  excefiive  fleep 
has  its  inconveniencies  ;  for  it  blunts  the 
frnfes  and  renders  them  dels  fit  for  the  du¬ 
ties  of  life.  The  proper  time  lor  lleep  is 
the  night,  when  darknels  and  lilence  iu- 
vite  and  bring  it  on  :  Day  fleep  is  lefs  re- 
frelhing  ;  which  rule  if  it  be  proper  foi  the 
multitude  to  obferve,  much  more  is  the  ob- 
fervance  of  it  neceflary  for  perfons  ad- 
d idled  to  literary  ftudies,  whole  minds  and 
bodies  are  more  lufceptible  of  injuries.  , 

The  fofter  and  milder  kinds  of  aliment 
are  proper  for  children,  and  for  youth  the 
llronger.  Old  people  ought  to  leflen  tfie 
quantity  of  their  food,  and  increafe  that  of 
their  drink  :  but  yet  fome  allowance  is  to 
be  made  for  cuftom,  efpecially  in  the  coldqr 
climates  like  ours  ;  for  as  in  thel’e  the  ap¬ 
petite  is  keener,  lo  js  the  digettion  better 
performed.  Mead’s  Monita  &  Frcecepta. 

DIET-DRINKS,  a  form  in  phyfic,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  medicated  wines,  ales,  and 
wheys,  ufed  in  chronic  cafes.  They  require 
a  courfe  or  continuation  to  apiwer  any  in¬ 
tention  of  moment.  In  all  acute  cafes  they 
are  of  no  ufe,  but  where  the  diforder  of  a 
centtitution  is  gradually  to  be  gained  upon, 
much-  help  may  he  had  from  this  quarter. 

DIET,  or  DYET,  in  matters  of  policy, 
is  ufed  for  the  general  aflembly  of  the 
ttates  or  circles  of  the  empire  of  Germany, 
and  of  Poland,  to  deliberate  and  concert 
meafures  proper  to  be  taken  lor  the  good 
of  the  public, 

DIETIC,  belonging  to  diet,  but  parti- 
cularly  that  part  of  phyfic  which  treats  of 
this  lubjeef.  See  Diet. 

DIEU  ET  MON  DROIT,  that  is,  God 
and  my  right,  the  motto  of  the  royal  arms 
of  England,  firft  afiumed  by  king  Richard 
I.  on  a  viNory  over  the  French,  in  1193. 
to  intimate  that  he  did  not  hold  his  empire 
in  vafi’alage  of  any  mortal- 

DIFFERENCE,  in  logic,  an  efiential 
attribute  belonging  to  any  lpecies  that  is 
not  found  in  the  genus,  and  is  the  univer- 
lal  idea  of  that  fpecies  :  thus  body  and 
fpirit  are  two  fpecies  of  fubftaiice,  which 
contain  in  their  ideas  fomething  more  than 
is  in  that  of  fubftance.  In  a  body,  we  find 
impenetrability  and  extenfton  ;  in  a  fpirit, 
a  power  of  thinking  and  reafoning  :  io  that 
the  difference  of  body  is  impenetrable  ex- 
ten  flon,  and  the  difference  of  a  fpiri  t  is  co¬ 
gitation. 

DIFFERENCE,  in  mathematicsis  the 
remainder,  when  one  number  or  quantity 
is  fubtraeted  from  another. 

DIFFERENCE  of  Longitude  of  two 
places  on  the  earthy  is  an  arch  of  the 

equator, 
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equator,  comprehended  between  the  meri  • 
cimns  of  thefe  two  places. 

DIFFERENCE  of  Afcenfion.  See  the 
article  Afccnfonal  Difference. 

DIFFERENCES,  in  heraldry,  certain 
additaments  to  coat  armour,  whereby  fome- 
thing  is  added  or  altered  to  dillinguiih 

younger  families  from  the  elder. 

DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  in 
mathematics,  is  a  method  of  differencing 
qualities,  or  finding  an  infinitely  final! 
quantity  which  being  taken  infinite  times, 
jh all  be  equal  to  a  given  quantity,  or  an 
infinitelimal,  which  is  a  portion  of  a 
quantity  incomparable  to  that  quantity  ; 
or,  as  others  define  it,  the  arithmetic  of 
infinitely  fmall  differences  between  vari¬ 
able  quantities.  The  foundation  then  of 
this  calculus  is  an  infinitely  fmall  quantity, 
or  what  is  lei's  than  any  affignablc  one  ; 
and  therefore  is  accounted  as  nothing, 
the  error  occurring  by  omitting  it,  being 
lei's  than  any  affignable  one  ;  hence  two 
quantities,  only  differing  by  an  infinite- 
fimal,  may  be  taken  as  equal.  1  bus, 
In  aftronomv,  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is 
an  infinitefimal  in  rei'pefl  to  the  diftance 
of  the  fixed  liars  ;  and  the  fame  holds  in 
aflronomical  quantities  ;  the  name  infini¬ 
tefimal  is  therefore  merely  refpedlive,  and 
involves  a  relation  to  another  quantity, 
not  any  real  ens  or  being.  Now  infinite- 
fimals  are  called  differential  quantities, 
when  they  are  confidered  as  the  differences 
of  two  quantities.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  calls 
them  fluxions  ;  confklering  them  as  the 
momentary  increments  of  quantities,  v.  g.  . 
of  a  line  generated  by  the  dux  of  a  point, 
or  of  a  fqrface  by  the  flux  of  a  line,  &c. 
The  differential  calculus,  therefore,  and 
the  dodtriqe  of  fluxions,  are  the  fame 
thing  under  different  names  ;  the  former  1 
given  by  M.  Leibnitz,  and  the  latter  by 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  was  moil  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  original  inventor  ;  notwith- 
flanding,  M.  Leibnitz,  is  by  moll  of 
the  foreigners  allowed  to  have  firfl  dif- 
covered  it,  about  the  year  1676  :  but  the 
contrary  to  this  appears  very  evident  by 
the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  original  letters  and  copy  books 
of  letters  in  the  cuflody  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  relating  to  ■  the  dilpute  then  fub- 
lifting  between  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  M. 
Leibnitz,  concerning  the  invention  of  the 
method  of  fluxions. 


D1FFOR.VI,  Dlfformis,  an  appellation 
given  to  things  whole  appearance  is  irre¬ 
gular.  It  is  much  ufed  in  the  defeription 
jdants  oi  the  fvnjrenefi*  clafs,  or  thole 
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with  compound  flowers,  when  the  partial 
flowers,  dr  fmaller  fiofcules,  happen  to  be 
of  different  kinds.  See  Floivcr. 

m  DIFFUSE,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch 
writings  as  are  wrote  in  a  ptoflix  manner. 
Salluff'is  reckoned  lententious,  and  Livy 
diffuie  ;  Demollhenes  is  clofe  and  concii'e, 
and  Cicero  is  difful'e. 

DIFFUSION,  the  difperfion  of  the 
iubtilc  effluvia  of  bodies  into  a  kind  of 
atmofphere  all  round  them.  Thus  the 
light  diffufed  by  the  rays  of  the  lun,  if- 
fues  all  round  from  that  amazing  body 
ol  fire  ;  and  thus  are  the  magnetic  par¬ 
ticles  d  i  flu  fed  every  where  round  about 
our  earth  and  parts  adjacent  to  it. 

DIGEST,  Digejlium ,  in  matters  of  li¬ 
terature,  a  collection  of  the  decificns  of 
the  Roman  lawyers,  properly  digefled,  or 
arranged  under  cliff indt  heads,,  by  order 
of  the  emperor  Juffinian.  It  conifitutes 
the  firfl  part  or  volume  of  the  civil  law. 

DIGESTION,  in  phylic,  the  diffclu- 
tion  or  reparation  of  the  aliments  into 
fuch  minute  parts  as  are  fit  to  enter  the 
iafteal  veflels,  and  circulate  with  the  mal's 
of  blood. 

DIGESTION,  in  chemiflry,  the  fub- 
jefting  bodies,  included  in  proper  veflels, 
to  the  action  of  a  gentle  and  continued 
heat. 

The  veflels  generally  ufed  to  contain 
the  matter  to  be  digefled  are  mattrafl’cs  or 
bolt-heads,  and  fometimes  glafs  bodies  ; 
but  where  the  heat  is  fo  gentle  as  to  make 
no  evaporation,  the  ftrudlure  is  indiffer¬ 
ent.  The  degree  of  heat  requifite  in  di- 
gellion,  differs  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubjefl  :  in  tin£lur&s  made  with  flrong 
ipirit  of  wine  or  volatile .  flaks,  and  in  fo- 
lotions  where  a  great  eft'ervefcence  is  apt 
to  arife,  a  very  gentle  one  fhould  never  be 
exceeded  :  iii  aqueous  folurions,  and  moil 
other  cafes,  a  greater  may  be  allowed  : 
but  it  mull  al  ways  be  underffood  tobelefs 
than  will  make  the  matter  boil  ;  other- 
wile  the  operation  comes  nat  within  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word  digeffion, 
which  is  a  diilirtflion  from  codlion. 

DIGEST  ION,  in  furgery,  the  difpofing 
of  an  ulcer  or  wound  to  iuppurate,  or  to 
difeharge  good  pus,  by  the  application  of 
proper  medicines, 

DIGESTIVE,  in  medicine,  Rich  re¬ 
medies  as  flrengthen  and  increafe  the 
tone  of  the  ftomach,  and  afliff  in  the 
digeilion  of  foods.  See  Digefion. 

To  this  clafs  belong  all  flomachics  and 
Ihvngtheners,  01  corroborants. 

DIGESTIVE,  in  furgi-rv.  fuch  medl- 
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tines  as  are  applied  to  wounds,  See.  to 
promote  a  good  maturation  and  laudable 
fuppuration  of  matter.  Lenient,  anodyne, 
and  balfamic  digeflives,  arc  to  be  applied 
to  a  gangrene.  Digeflives  of  turpentine, 
and  the  yolks  of  eggs,  are  ufeful  in  ab- 
iceffes,  wounds,  and  ulcers. 

DIGESTOR,  in  chemiflry,  a  flrong 
veffel  made  of  copper,  or  iron,  fitted  with 
a  clofe  cover  and  ferews,  fo  as  to  remain 
perfeCUy  tight,  in  a  confklerable  degree  of 
heat ;  whilfl  water,  common  air,  and  the 
jfubjeCt  of  the  operation  are  contained 
within. 

DIGIT,  DIGITUS,  in  aftronomv,  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  fun, 
®r  moon,  is  ufed  to  exp  refs  the  quantity 
■of  an  eclipfe.  Thus  an  eclipfe  is  fa  id  to 
be  of  fix  digits,  when  fix  of  thefc  parts 
are  hid. 

DIGIT  is  alfo  a  meafure  taken  from 
the  breadth  of  the  finger.  It  is  properly 
three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and  contains 
the  meafure  of  four  barley  corns  laid 
breadthwife. 

DIGITATED,  among  botanifts,  an 
appellation  given  to  compound  leaves,  each 
of  which  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  fim- 
ple  foliola,  placed  regularly  on  a  common 
petiole  ;  though,  ftriCtly  fpeaking,  there 
mull  be  more  than  four  foliola  fo  make  a 
digitated  leaf. 

DIGNITARY,  in  the  canon  law,  one 
who  holds  a  dignity,  that  is,  a  benefice 
which  gives  him  fotne  prehemtnettee  over 
mere  priefls  and  canons.  Such  is  a  bi- 
fhop,  dean,  arch-deacon,  prebendary,  See. 
£ee  Bijkcpy  Dean,  8cc. 

DIGNITY,  as  applied  to  the  titles  of 
noblemen,  fignifies  Honour  and  authority. 

DIKE,  a  ditch,  or  drain,  for  the  paf- 
fage  of  waters.  See  Ditch,  See. 

Dike  alfo  fignifies  a  work  of  {tone, 
timber,  earth,  falcihes,  See.  raifed  to  op- 
pofe  the  entrance  of  the  waters  of  the 
fca,  a  river,  lake,  &c.  The  mod  ltu- 
pendous  works  of  this  kind  are  the  dikes 
of  Holland. 

DIKE-REEVE,  an  officer  who  takes 
care  of  the  dikes  and  drains  in  Lincoln- 
Ihire. 

DILAPIDATION",  in  law,  a  wafte- 
ful  ddiroying  or  letting  parfonage-hbufes, 
&c.  run  to  decay,  for  Want  of  necelfary 
reparation.  Ir  the' clergy  negleCt  to  re¬ 
pair  the  houfes  belonging  to  their  benefices, 
the  bilhop  may  lequeftbr  the  profits  for 
that  purpofe  :  and  a  profecution  may  be 
brought  either  in  the  lpiritual  court,  or 
at  common  law,  agaihlt  the  incumbent 
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himfelf,  or  againft  his  executor  or  adnu- 
ni  lira  tor. 

DILATATION,  in  anatomy,  is  when 
any  paffage  or  receptacle  in  the  body,  See. 
is  too  much  flretched  or  diliended  :  and 
in  general,  it  fignifies  a  thing’s  taking  up 
more  fpace  than  it  did  before. 

DILATATION,  in  furgery  and  ana¬ 
tomy,  the  widening  the  orifice  of  a  wound; 
or  the  diftenfion  of  any  velfel,  or  the  like. 

DILATATORES,  in  anatomy*  a  name 
given  to  fcveral  mufcles  in  the  human 
body  ;  as  Dilatatores  aloe  nafi,  Dilata- 
tores  urethrx. 

DILEMMA,  in  logic,  an  argument 
confining  of  two  or  more  proportions, 
which  divides  the  whole  into  all  its  parts, 
or  members,  by  a  disjunctive  propofition. 

Inflanccs  of  this  are  frequent,  as* 
“  In  this  life  we  nnifl  cither  obey  our 
u  vicious  inclinations,  or  refift  them  : 
“  to  obey  them  will  bring  fin  and  furrow  ; 
il  to  refill  them  is  laborious  and  painful  : 
“  therefore  we  cannot  be  perfectly  free 
“  from  forrow  and  pain  in  this  life.” 

A  dilemma  becomes  faulty,  or  inef- 
feClual,  three  ways.  Firfl,  when  the 
members  of  the  divifion  are  not  well  op- 
pofed,  or  not  fully  enumerated  ;  for  then 
the  major  is  falfe.  Secondly,  when  what 
is  alfeWed  concerning  each  part  is  not  juft, 
then  the  minor  is  not  true.  Thirdly,, 
when  it  may  be  retorted  with  equal  force 
upon  him  who  utters  it. 

D1LIGENZA,  in  mufic,  is  ufed  for  a 
foft  or  fweet  manner  of  finging  or  play¬ 
ing- 

DILL,  Ahttbum,  in  botany.  See  Anc* 

thuM. 

DIMENSION,  in  geometry,  is  either 
length,  breadth,  or  thickneis  ;  hence  a 
line  hath  one  dimenfion,  viz.,  length  ;  a 
fuperficies  two,  Viz.  length  and  breadth  ; 
and  a  body,  or  fiolid,  has  three,  to  wit, 
length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs. 

Dimenfion  is  alfo  ufed  with  regard  to 
the  power  of  the  roots  of  an  equation, 
which  are  called  the  dimenfions  of  that 
root  :  as  in  cubit  equation,  the  high  eft 
power  has  three  dimenfions,  &c. 

DIMINISHED  INTERVAL,  in  mu¬ 
fic,  a  defeCUve  interval,  or  an.  interval, 
that  is  ihorr  of  its  juft  quantity,  by  a 
leffer  femitone,  Sic.  See  Interval. 

DIMINUTION,  in  architecture,  a 
contraction  of  the  upper-part  of  a  co¬ 
lumn,  by  which  its  diameter  is  made 
lefs  than  that  of  the  lower-part. 

It  generally  commences  from  one  third 
of  the  height  of  the  column,  but  archi- 

fe&k 
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tefts  differ  in  their  opinions  concerning 
it. 

DIMINUTION,  in  heraldry,  a  term 
ufed  for  what  the  French  call  brifures, 
and  we  denominate  differences. 

DIMINUTIVE,  in  grammar,  a  word 
formed  from  iome  other,  to  foften  the 
force  of  it,  or  to  lignify  a  thing  is  little 
in  its  kind.  Thus  cellule  is  a  diminu¬ 
tive  of  cell,  globule  of  globe,  hillock  of 
liill,  ffreamlet  of  ffream,  baronet  of  ba¬ 
ron  .  / 

DIOCESE,  a  particular  diftritff,  or 
divifion,  under  the  direction  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  biihop. 

England  in  regard  to  its  ecclefiaftical 
ftate  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  viz. 
Canterbury  and  York,  and  each  province 
into  Subordinate  diocefes,  of  which  there 
are  twenty- two  in  England,  and  four  in 
Wales. 

DION  Y  SI  A,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
folemnities  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  ibme- 
times  called  by  the  general  nameoforgia  ; 
and  by  the  Romans,  bacchanalia,  and  li¬ 
beral  i  a. 

DIOECIA,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem 
the  twenty-fecond  clafs  of  plants,  com¬ 
prehending  all  thofe  which  have  the 
male  and  female  parts  of  fructification, 
or  .the  ftamina  and  pillil,  or  diffindt 
plants  of  the  fame  kind  ;  in  which  re- 
fpeCt  they  bear  feme  analogy  to  quadru¬ 
peds,  whofe  males  and  females  are  like- 
wife  diitinCt. 

To  this  clafs  belong  the  willow,  hemp, 
poplar,  juniper,  piftachia,  yew,  kc.  in 
all  which,  the  female  plants  alone  pro¬ 
duce  feeds  ;  but  even  thefe  prove  barren, 
iinlefs  planted  near  the  male  plants,  fo  as 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  farina  fse- 
cundans.  See  Farina. 

*  DIOGENES  the  Cynic,  the  fon  of 
Icefius,  a  banker  of  Sinope,  in  Pontus, 
being  banilhed  with  his  father  for  coining 
falle  money,  retired  to  Athens,  where  he 
ltuditd  philofophy  under  Antifthenes.  He 
added  new  degrees  of  aufterity  to  the  fed! 
of  the  Cynics.  He  lodged  in  a  tub,  and 
had  no  other  moveables  befides  his  ffaft, 
wallet,  and  wooden  bowl,  which  lair  he 
threw  away  on  feeing  a  boy  drink  out  of  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  Diogenes  however, 
had  a  fulffeient  lhare  of  pride  ;  for  he 
treated  mankind  with  a  fovereign  con¬ 
tempt,  and  thought  himfelf  fuperior  to  all 
other  philofophers.  Alexander  the  Great 
being  at  Corinth,  went  to  lee  him,  and 
prefl'ed  him  to  let  him  know  what  he 
would  have,  ptomiling  to  grant  him  what- 
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ever  he  would  alk  ;  but  Diogenes  rejecting 
the  offers  of  that  prince,  only  delired  him 
to  ffand  away,  and  not  intercept  the  fun 
from  him  :  when  that  monarch,  admiring 
his  greatnefs  of  foul,  cried,  That  if  he  was 
not  Alexander,  he  would  chufe  to  be  Dio¬ 
genes.  He  was  one  of  thofe  extraordinary 
perlons  who  verify  the  maxim,  that  there 
is  no  great  wit,  who  does  not  dilcover  in 
his  actions  a  degree  of  folly;  which  made 
Plato  fay,  that  Diogenes  was  Socrates 
run  mad.  He  paffed  a  great  part  of  his 
life  at  Corinth,  in  the  houfe  of  Xeniades, 
who  had  bought  him  of  lbme  pirates,  and 
made  him  preceptor  to  his  children.  He 
was  fuper  intend  ant  of  the  family  of  that 
rich  Corinthian,  and  his  friends  being 
willing  to  purchafe  him  :  i(  You  are  fools,” 
faid  he,  “  the  lions  are  not  the  llaves  of 
((  thofe  who  feed  them  ;  but  they  are  the 
u  fervants  of  the  lions.”  He  therefore 
plainly  told  Xeniades,  that  he  ought  to 
obey  him,  as  people  obey  their  governors 
and  phyficians.  The  mod  ihamelefs  and 
inexculable  circumftance  in  his  life,  was 
his  plunging  himfelf  into  a£ts  of  impurity 
in  the  open  view  of  the  world.  He  died 
about  the  three  hundred  and  twentieth  year 
before  the  Chriffian  aera ;  and  it  is  the 
common  opinion,  that  he  ftifled  himfelf 
by  holding  his  breath. 

DIOPTRICS,  the  fcience  of  refractive 
vifion,  or  that  part  of  optics  which  confix 
ders  the  different  refractions  of  light  in  its 
palling  through  different  mediums,  as  air, 
water,  glals,  kc.  and  efpecially  lenfes. 

DIPHTHONG,  in  grammar,  a  double 
vowel,  or  the  mixture  of  two  vowels  pro¬ 
nounced  together,  fo  as  to  make  ouefylia- 
ble.  See  Vowel. 

DIPLOE,  in  anatomy,  the  foft  medi- 
tullium,  or  medullary  fubftance,  w'hich  lies 
betwixt  the  two  laminae  of  the  bones  of  the 
cranium.  See  Cranium. 

DIPLOMA,  an  inffrument  given  by 
colleges,  focieties,  & c.  to  a  clergyman  to 
exerciie  the  minifferial  function,  or  to  a 
phyfician  to  practife  the  profeffion,  Jrc.  af¬ 
ter  palling  examination,  or  admitting  him 
to  a  degree. 

DIPPING,  among  miners,  fignifies 
the  interruption,  or  breaking  off,  of  the 
veins  of  the  ore. 

DIPPING  NEEDLE,  a  long  ffraight 
piece  of  ffeel  equally  poifed  upon  an  axis 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  afterwards 
touched  with  a  load-ffone,  to  difeover  the 
exa£t  tendency  of  the  magnetic  virtue.  A 
needle  placed  in  this  manner  will  dip  be¬ 
low  the  horizon,  or  the  touched  part  of  it 
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fce  dire&ed  to  a  point  below  the  earth's  fur- 
face  ;  whence  the  name.  The  learned 
Mr.  Whifton  endeavoured  to  find  the  lon¬ 
gitude  at  fca  bv  means  of  the  dipping- 
needle,  but  without  fuccefs. 

DIPSACUS,  teafel,  m  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants.  The  leaves  of  wild  tealcl  are 
recommended  againft  flatulencies,  and 
crudities  of  thcftomach.  See  Teafel* 

DIPSAS,  in  zo&iogy,  a  fpeci’es  of  fet- 
pent,  fo  called  from  its  bite  creating  h  thirft 
that  proved  mortal. 

DIPTOTES,  in  grammar,  fuch  '  nouns 
as  have  only  two  cales,  as  fuppetia,  Jup- 
pctias.  &c. 

*  DIRCE,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  the  wife 
of  Lycus,  king  of  Thebes,  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  after  he  had  divorced  Antiope  :  ihe 
perceiving  that  Antiope  was  with  child, 
and  fufpecting  that  her  hulband  fl  ill  kept 
her  company,  put  her  in  prifon  ;  whence 
Jupiter  releafed  her,  and  ihe  was  delivered 
of  Amphion  and  Zethus,  who  afterwards 
flew  Lycus,  and  tying  Dirceto  the  tail  of 
a  wild  bull,  ihe  was  dragged  about  till  the 
gods  pitying  her,  turned  her  into  a  foun¬ 
tain,  which  was  called  by  her  name. 

DIRECT,  in  arithmetic.  The  rule  of 
three  direcl,  is  oppoiite  to  the  rule  of  three 
inverfe.  See  Rule  of  ‘Three  and  Propor¬ 
tion.  ,  * 

DIRECT,  in  aftronomy.  A  planet  is 
Paid  to  be  direft,  when  it  appears  to  an  ob- 
ferver  on  the  earth  to  go  forward  in  the 
Zodiac,  or  according  to  the  fucceflion  of 
the  iigns.  See  Planet. 

D1RECTRAY,  in  optics,  a  ray  flow¬ 
ing  from  a  point  of  a  viftble  objeft  direftly 
to  the  eye,  through  one  and  the  fame  me¬ 
dium. 

DIRECTION,  in  mechanics,  the  line 
or  path  of  a  body’s  motion,  along  which  it 
endeavours  to  proceed,  according  to  the 
force  imprefied  upon  it. 

Angle  of  Direction,  that  formed  by  the 
lines  of  direction  of  two  confpiring  powers. 

Magnetical  DIRECTION,  th«  tenden¬ 
cy  of  the  load-ftone,  and  other  magnetic 
bodies,  to  certain  points  called  their  poles  : 
th  us,  a  magnetical  needle  always  prefents 
one  of  its  ends  towards  the  north-pole  of 
the  world,  and  the  other  towards  the  fouth- 
pole. 

DIRECTOR,  in  commercial  polity, 
one  who  has  the  management  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  a  trading,  company  :  thus  we  fay 
the  directors  of  the  India  company,  South- 
fqa  company,  the  bank,  5rc. 

DIRECTOR,  in  furgery,  a  grooved 
probe,  to  dii  sd  the  edge  of  the  knife  or 
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fciifars  in  opening  finufes,  or  fiftulae*  that 
by  this  means  the  fub  adjacent  veffeJs, 
nerves,  and  tendons,  may  remain  unhurt. 

DISBUDDING  of  Trees,  the  taking 
away  fuch  branches  or  fprigs,  newly  put 
forth,  as  are  ill-placed. 

DISBURDENING  ofTrees^ the  taking 
off  part  of  the  leaves  and  fruit,  when  too 
numerous,  that  thole  left  may  grow  the 
larger. 

DISC,  In  aftronomy,  the  body  and  face 
of  the  fun  and  moon,  fuch  as  it  appears  to 
us  on  the  earth  ;  or  of  the  earth,  fuch  as  it 
appears  to  a  fpe&atur  in  the  moon,  &c. 
The  difc  in  eclipfes  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided 
into-  t,welve  equal  parts,  called  digits  :  in 
a  total  eclipfeof  the  luminaries,  the  whole 
difc  is  obfcured  ;  in  a  partial  eclipfe,  only  a 
part  thereof. 

DISC,  in  botany,  an  aggregate  of  flo¬ 
rets  forming,  as  it  were,  a  plqne  lurface. 

DISC,  in  optics,  thewidthof  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  telefeope  glalfes,  whatever  their 
form  be,  whether  plane,  convex,  con¬ 
cave,  &c. 

DISCERNING, or  DISCERNMENT* 

among  logicians,  a  faculty  of  the  mind, 
whereby  it  diflinguiflies  between  ideas.  See 
Judgment  and  Intuition. 

DISCIPLE,  a  perfon  who  learns  any 
thing  from  another:  thus,  the  followers  of 
any  teacher,  philolopher,  &c.  are  called 
dilciples.  In  the  Chriftian  fenfe  they  were 
followers  of  Chrift,  in  general  ;  but  in  a 
more  reftrained  fenfe,  the  difciples  denote 
thofe  alone  who  were  the  immediate  fol¬ 
lowers  and  attendants  on  his  perfon,  of 
which  there  were  feventy,  or  leventy- 
two. 

DISCIPLINE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  in- 
ftrudtion  and  government,  as  military,  dif- 
cipline,  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  See.  Eccle- 
fiaftical  difcipline  conflfts  in  putting  thofe 
laws  in  execution  by  which  the  church  is 
governed. 

DISCLAIMER,  in  law,  a  plea  where¬ 
in  is  contained  an  exprefs  denial  of  -a 
thing. 

'  DISCORD,  in  mufic,  the  relation  of 
two  founds  which  are  always  and  of  them- 
felves  difagreeable,  whether  applied  in 
fucceffion  or  confonance.  Thus  the  fe- 
cond,  fourth,  and  feventh,  with  their  oc¬ 
taves,  and,  in  general,  all  intervals,  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  few  which  precifely  terminate 
the  concords,  are  called  difcords.  Difcords 
are  diftirrguilhed  into  concinnous  and  in- 
concinnous  intervals.  See  Interval.  The 
harmony  of  difcords  is  that  wherein  the 
difcords  arc  made  ufe  of  as  the  folid  and 
i  '  ■  *  ’  *  ’  fubftan** 
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fttbftantial  part  of  the  harmony  :  for  by  a 
proper  interpofition  of  a  dilcordj  the  iuc- 
ceeding  concords  receive  an  additional 
grace.  Thus  the  difcords  are  in  mulic, 
what  ftrong  ihades  are  in  painting.  See 
Harmony.  The  difcords  are  the  fifth  when 
joined  with  the  fixth,_  the  fourth  with  the 
fifth.  The  ninth  oFits  own  nature  is  a 
difcord  ;  foisthe  feventh.  The  difcords 
are  introduced  into  harmony  with  due 
preparations,  ar.d  mull  be  fucceeded  by 
concords,  which  is  therefolntion  of  difcords* 
DISCOVERY,  in  dramatic  poetry,  a 
manner  of  unravelling  a  plot,  or  fable, 
in  tragedies,  comedies,  and  romances. 
See  Gatajlropbe. 

•  DISCOUNT,  in  commerce,  a  term 
among  traders,  merchants,  and  bankers. 
It  is  ufed  by  the  two  former  on  occalion 
of  their  buying  commodities  on  the  ufual 
time  of  credit,  with  a  condition  that  the 
feller  ihall  allow  the  buyer  a  certain  dif- 
count  at  the  rate  of  fo  much  per  cent,  per 
annum,  for  the  time  for  which  the  credit 
is  generally  given,  upon  condition  that 
the  buyer  pays  ready  money  for  fuch  com¬ 
modities;  inflead  of  taking  the  time  of 
credit.  Traders  and  merchants  alfo  fre¬ 
quently  taking  promiffory  notes  for  monies 
due,  payable  to  them  or  order  at  a  certain 
time  ;  and  fometimes  having  occalion  for 
money  before  the  time  is  elapfed,  procure 
thefe  notes  to  be  difcounted  by  bankers  or 
others,  before  the  time  of  payment.  Bills 
of  exchange  are  alfo  difcounted  by'bankers. 

DISCRETE,  or  DISJUNCT  PRO¬ 
PORTION,  is  when  the  ratio  of  two  or 
more  pairs  of  numbers  or  quantities  is 
the  fame,  but  there  is  not  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  between  all  the  four  numbers. 
Thus,  if  the  numbers  3  :  6  :  :  8  :  16  be 
confidered,  the  ratio  between  3  \  6  is  the 
fame  as  that  between  8:16,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  numbers  are  proportional ;  but  it 
is  only  diferetely  or  disjunclly,  for  3  is  not 
to  6  as  6  to  8  ;  that  is,  the  proportion  is 
broken  oft'  between  8  and  three,  and  is 
not  continued  as  in  the  following  conti¬ 
nual  proportionals,  3  :  6  :  :  12  :  24. 
See  Proportion. 

DISCRETE  QUANTITY,  fuch  as  is 
not  continuous  and  joined  together.  Such 
is  a  number  whofe  parts  being  diflindlu nits, 
cannot  be  united  into  one  continuum  ;  for 
in  a  continuum,  there  are  no  actual  deter¬ 
minate  parts  before  divifion,  but  they  are 
potentially  infinite. 

DISCUSSION,  in  a  matter  of  litera¬ 
ture,  the  treating  or  handling  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  point,  or  problem,  fo  as  to  lhake  off 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  embai'/affedo 
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Difcuffion,  in  a  medicinal  fenfe,  the 
fame  with  diaphorefis.  See  Diaphorejls. 

DlSCUTlENTS,  in  medicine,  fuch 
remedies  as,  by  their  fubtil  ty,  dilfolve  a 
flagnating  or  coagulated  flu  id,  and  diffipate 
the  fame  without  any  external  folution  cf 
continuity. 

D1SDIAPASON,  or  BISDI APASON, 
in  mufic,  a  compound  concord,  defenbed 
by  F.  Parran,  in  the  quadruple  ratio  of 
4  :  1,  or  8  :  2. 

DISEASE,  in  medicine,  that  ftate  of 
a  living  body  wherein  it  is  deprived  of  the 
exercife  of  ahy  of  it  functions,  whether 
vital,  natural,  or  animal.  As  the  actions 
or  conditions  of  the  body,  fo  alfo  the  dil- 
eafes  or  defedls  thereof  may  be  reduced  to 
three  general  heads,  viz.  thole  of  the 
-1 0 lids  and  fluids,  and  thofe  compounded 
of  bdth. 

The  folids,  that  is,  the  bones  and  fleih, 
may  be  difordered  five  ways,  viz.  rendered 
turgid  by  tumours,  cut  by  wounds,  cor¬ 
roded  by  ulcers,  See.  removed  out  of  their 
places,  or  difeontinued  by  fradtions  and 
contufions. 

Difeafes  of  the  fluids  are  in  the  blood 
or  fpirits  ;  thofe  of  the  blood  are  two, 
fuch  as  thicken  and  retard  its  motion,  or 
fuch  as  attenuate  and  accelerate  it.  To 
the  laid  kind  the  fever  and  feverifh  affec¬ 
tions  only  belong.  All  other  difeafes 
of  the  blood  belong  to  the  former. 

The  difeafes  of  the  animal  fpirits  arife 
either  from  an  intermilfion  or  retardation 
of  their  motion,  or  a  deminution  of  their 
quantity,  or  diforder  in  their  quality. 
Laftly,  difeafes  of  the  fluids,  whether 
thofe  of  the  blood  or  fpirits,  are  feldorm 
long  confined  thereto,  but  prefently  come 
to  dillurb  and  impede  fome  of  the 
functions  of  the  folid  parts,  and  at  la  It 
corrupt  the  fubftance  of  the  folids  them- 
felves  :  hence  arife  compound  or  compli¬ 
cated  difeafes,  which  are  infinitely  various. 
All  difeafes  are  owing  to  the  bad  regula¬ 
tions  ©f  our  lives,  either  from  too  much, 
or  too  little  lleep,  too  much  or  too  little 
exercife,  See.  Sometimes  thev  are  caufed 
by  things  without,  and  very  often  by  an 
abufe  of  food,  that  is,  bv  our  intemper¬ 
ance  m  eating  and  drinking,  which  is  fo 
much  the  more  injurious  to  us,  becaufe  it 
affedls  us  inwardly. 

D  feafes  themfelve  we  find  are  often 
ufeful  5  for  the  blood  in  a  fever,  if  well 
governed,  like  wine  upon  a  fret,  dil- 
chargeth  itfelf  of  all  heterogeneous  mix- . 
ture;  and  nature,  the  difeafe,  and  reme¬ 
dies  clean  all  the  rooms  ip  the  houfe’, 
F  whereby 
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Whereby  that  which  threatens  death,  tends 
to  the  prolonging  of  life  ;  and  as  difeafes 
jrr-mifter  fo'metimes  to  health,  fo  to  other 
good  tifes  in  the  body,  fuch  as  quickening 
the  fenfes,  of  which  we  may  find  in- 
ftances. 

Endemic  DISEASES.  See  Endemic. 

Epidemic  DISEASES.  See  Epidemic 

Dij£(lfi'S. 

Di  Sr  RANCIIISING, among  civilians, 
fignjfies  the  depriving  a  perfon  of  the 
tights  and  privileges  of  a  free  citizen  or 
lubjeEl. 

DISGUISE,  a  counterfeit  habit.  Per- 
fons  doing  unlawful  afts  in  difguife,  are 
by  our  ftatutes  fometime  fubjefted  to  great 
penalties,  and  even  declared  felons. 

DISJUNCTIVE,  fomething  that  fepa- 
rites  or  disjoins.  Thus,  or,  neither ,  nor , 
Sec.  which  in  counefting  a  difeourfe  yet 
fepafate  the  parts  of  it,  are  called  disjunc¬ 
tive  conjunctions. 

DISK.  See  Difc. 

DISLOCATION,  in  furgery,  the  fame 
With,  luxation.  See  Luxation. 

DISMEMBERED,  in  heraldry,  is 
applied  to  birds  that  have  neither  feet  nor 
legs,  and  alfo  to  lions  and  other  animals 
\yhofe  members  are  feparated. 

DISMOUNTING,  in  the  military  art, 
the  aft  of  unhorfing.  Thus,  todifmount 
the  cavalry,  dragoons,  £cc.  is  to  make 
them  alight. 

DISMOUNTING  CANNON,  is  the 
breaking  their  carriages,  wheels,  axle- 
trees,  or  any  thing  elfc,  fo  as  to  rentier 
them  unfit  for  fervice. 

DISPART,  in  gunnery,  the  fetting  a 
mark  upon  the  muzzle  ring  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  fo  that  a  fight-line  taken  upon 
the  top  of  the  bafe-ring  againll  the  touch- 
Rqle,  by  the  mark  let  on  or  near  the 
muzzle,  may  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
concave  cylinder- 

DISPENSARY,  or  DISPENSATO¬ 
RY,  a  hook  containing  the  method  of 
preparing  the  various  kinds  of  medicines 
it  fed  in  pharmacy.  $uch  are  thole  of 
Rauderon,  Quercetan,  Zwelfer,  Charas, 
Ratej,  Mefue,  Salmon,  Lemery,  Quincy, 
Rrookes,  Sfc.  but  the  moft  e deemed  are 
the  Edinburgh  and  London  Dilpenfatories. 

Pifpenfary,  or  Djfpenfatorv,  a  maga¬ 
zine  or  office  for  felling  medicines  at  prime 
toll  to- the  poor. 

DISPENSATION,  in  law,  the  grant¬ 
ing  a  licence  of  doing  fomtS certain  aftion 
not  other  wife  permitted. 

.  DISPERSION,  the  Mattering  or  dif- 
ftpstUng  lym^hing. 
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Difpcrtion,  in  optics,  the  fame  wit  hill  {ft 
divergency  of  the  rays  of  light.  .  -  * 

Point  of  DISPERSION,  in  dioptrics,, 
the  point  from  which  refrafted  rays  begin 
to  diverge,  where  their  refraftion  renders 
them  divergent.  See  Re  fr  allien. 

DISPERSION  of  Inf  am /nations,  in  me» 
dicine  and  furgery,  the  removing  the  in- 
flammation,  and  reftofing  the  inflamed 
part  to  its  natural  flate. 

DISPOSITION,  in  architecture,  the 
juft  placing  the  leveral  parts  of  an  edifice, 
according  to  their  proper  nature  and 
office.  ^  •  . 

DISPOSITION,  in  rhetoric,  the  pla- 
cing  words  in  fuch  an  order  as  contributes 
molt  to  the  beauty  and  energy  of  a  difi* 
courfe. 

DISPROPORTION,  a  general  term 
for  any  kind  of  irregularity,  or  want  of 
proportion  in  the  parts  of  a  thing. 

DISSECTION,  in  anatomy,  the  cut¬ 
ting  up  a  body,  with  a  view  of  examining 
the  ftrufture  and  ufe  of  the  parts.  See 
Anatomy. 

DISSEISIN,  in  law,  an  unlawful  dif- 
pofieliing  a  perfon  of  his  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments. 

DISSENTERS,  feparatifts  from  th$ 
fervice  and  worlhip  of  the  church  of 
England.  See  Prejbyterians ,  Anabaptijis, 
&c. 

DISSIMILAR,  an  appellation  given  to 
things  which  are  unlike. 

DISSIMILAR  PARTS,  in  anatomy, 
thofe  compounded  of  parts  of  various 
ftrufture,  fuch  are  all  the  limbs  of  the 
body. 

DISSIMILITUDE,  whatever  confti- 
tutes  the  difference  between  two  diifimilar 
things. 

DISSIPATION,  in  phyfios,  an  in  fen  - 
fible  lofs  or  confumption  of  the  minute 
parts  of  the  body  ,  or  that  flux  whereby 
they  fly  off,  and  are  loft.  See  Effluvia. 

Circle  of  DISSIPATION,  in  optics, 
that  circular  fpace  upon  the  retina,  which 
is  taken  up  by  one  of  the  extreme  pencils 
or  rays  ilfuing  from  an  objeft. 

The  confideration  of  the  circles  of  dif- 
ffpation,  formed  bv  the  ravs  coming  from 
the  extremities  of  the  objects,  is  of'  ulc*  to 
account  for  feveral  turnons  pUumomena  of 
vifion.  Smith’s  Optks. 

DISSOLUTION,  in  mufic,  is  when,  a  . 
found  iu  the  enharmonic  genus  is  lowered 
three  diefes  ;  for  thereby  that  genus  is 
dilfolyed,  and  the  mufic,  or  that  interval 
at  Raft,  is  chromatic. 

DISSONANCE,  m  mufiuSt*  Dfflord. 
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DISSYLLABLE,  among  grammari¬ 
ans,  a  word  confifting  only-of  two  lylla- 
bles,  See. 

DLSTAFF,  an  inftrument  about  which 
fla  x  is  affixed  in  order  to  be  lpun. 

DISTANCE,  the  interval  between 
two  things,  either  with  regard  to  time,  or 
place. 

DISTANCES,  in  geometry,  are  mea- 
fured  by  the  chain,  decempeda,  and  the 
like.  Set  Chain. 

DISTANCE,  in  geographv,  the  arch 
of  a-  great  circle  interfecled  between  two 
places. 

DISTANCE,  in  navigation,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  miles,  or  leagues,  that  a  ih i p  has 
failed  from  anv  point.  See  Sailing. 

DISTANCE,  in  atlronomy.  The  dif- 
tance  of  the  fun,  planets,  and  comets,  is 
found  from  their  parallax. 

That  of  the  fixed1  Bars,  as  having  no 
feiifibie  parallax,  we  can  do  little  more 
than  guefs  at. 

.DISTANCE  of  the  Sun  from  the  Moon's 
Node,  or  Apogee,  is  an  arch  of  the  ecliptic 
intercepted  between  the  lutTs  true  place 
and  the  moon’s  node,  or  apogee.  See 
Node. 

DISTANCE  of  the  Eye,  in  perfpe£tive, 
>5  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  tire  prin¬ 
cipal  point. 

Curtate  DISTANCE,  in  all ro Horny, 
the  diftance  of  the  planet's  place,  reduced 
to  the  ecliptic,  from  the. fun. 

Point  of  DISTANCE,  in  phrfpective, 
a  point  in  the  horizontal  line  at  fuch  dii- 
tance  from  the  principal  poiht,  as  is  that 
of  die  eye  from  the  fable. 

DISTANCE  of  the  Bafions,  in  forti¬ 
fication,  the  fide  of  the  exterior  polygon. 
See  Polygon.  . 

DISTASTE,  an  averfion  or  d'flike  to 
certain  foods,  and  may  he  either  ccHiliitu- 
tional,  or  owing  to  foiile  diforder  of  the 
Hamath  ;  in  which  lall  cafe  emetics  are 
r  commended. 

DISTEMPER,  among  phyficiahs,  the 
fame  with  dife'afe.  See  Difeafe 

DISTEMPER,  in  painting,  a  term  ufed 
/or  the  working  up  of  colours  with  fome- 
thing  befides  water  or  oil.  If  the  colours 
are  prepared  with  water,  that  kind  of 
painting  is  called  limning  ;  arid  if  with 
oil,  it  is  called  painting  in  oil,  and  finfply 
painting.  If  the  colours  are  mixed  with 
.free,  whites  of  eggs,  or  any  fuch  proper 
glutinous,  or  unctuous  matter,  and  not 
with  oil,  then  thfev  fay  it  is  done  in  dif- 
temper.  In  this  manner  the  admirable 
cartoons,  late  at  Hampton-court,  but  now 
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at  the  queen's  palace,  are  painted.  Thfc 
greateft  difadvantage  of  dillempef  is,  that 
it  has  no  glittering,  and  all  its  colours 
look,  dead,  bv  which  means  they  appear 
alike  in  all  iorts  of  lights,  which  oil  co¬ 
lours,  or  even  colours  in  di  Hem  per,  when 
vaniiihed,  do  not. 

DISTICH,  a  couplet  of  verfes  making 
a  complete  lento. 

DISTICHI ASIS,  in  furgery,  a  difeafe 
of  the  eye-lids,  when  under  tire  ordinary 
eye-lafhes  there  grows  another  extraordina¬ 
ry  row  of  hair,  which  frequent  ly  eradicates 
the  former,  and  pricking  the  membrane 
of  the  eye,  excites  pain,  and  brings  bn  a 
defluxion.  It  is  cured  by  pulling  out  the 
fecoad  row  of  hairs  with  nippers,  and 
cauterizing  the  pores  out  of  which  they 
ilftaed. 

DISTILLATION,  the  condenfing  and 
collecting  in  a  fluid  form,  Ly  a  proper  ap¬ 
paratus,  theftehmo-r  vapotir  of  bodies  pfe- 
viouily  ratified,  by  the  application  of  heat. 

The  end  of  diftiMation  is  of  two  kinds  : 
the  Frrff,  and  by  far  the  moft  general,  is 
for  the  leparatiolt  or  ex  trail  ion  of  feme 
required  bodies  from  others,  with  which 
'  they  were  mixed,  as  in  the  cate  ot  vinous 
;  and  volatile  1-nrrits,  and  eflential  oils. 
The  other  is  for  the  quicker  and  more 
efleilual  combination  of  fuch  bodies  whofe 
mixture  is  affixed  by  a  Boiling  heat  ;  as 
in  the  cafe  of  Spir.  nitr.  chile. 

Diftillatiori  i-s  performed  by  feverai 
kinds  of  apparatus,  for  all  which  the  ge¬ 
neral  name  is  an  alembic  ;  to  form  each 
kind  whereof,  two  or  more  velfels  are 
conjoined. 

The  velfels  required  are  of  three  kinds: 
a  proper  body  or  fefervoir  to  contain  the' 
matter  while  the  heat  avfts  on  it  ;  a  re¬ 
frigerant  to  conclenfe  the  vapour  as  it  nfe?, 
aild  a  receiver  to  c obtain  it,  when  con- 
denfed,  Thefe  three  intentions  are,  in. 
moll  kinds  of  alembics,  executed  by  three 
diftinel  velfels  :  but  in  the  in-ftartce  of  the 
retort  and  receiver,  the  whole  is  elicited 
by  twm  ;  the  neck  of  thte  retort,  and  the 
incredfed  magnitude  of  the  receiver,  per¬ 
forming  the  office  of  a  condenfer. 

The  alembics  moft  generally  in  ute  ari 
the  Worm-Hill  and  retorts  :  the  fir-ll  iS  of 
modem  invention, and  may  be  elteemed  as 
one  of  the  moft  conliderabie .improvements 
•  of  the-cliemicci  alt  ;  fiiice  it  hits  lurbillred 
a  method  of  executing,  in  feverai  cafes, 
one  of  the  moft  ufeful  operations  with  the 
crreateft  convenience  and  expedition,  and 
with-  an  extent,  ill  regard  to  quantity, 
that  has  no  limitation  ;  w  hem  as  the  kind 
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of  ft', 11s  ufed  before  for  the  fame  purpofc,  1  and  rofemary  ;  and  the  Edinburgh  Dif- 
from  the  defeat  of  a  greater  fur  face,  were  I  penfatory  directs  it  foi  the  ipint  o  curvy- 

liable  to  have  the  condenfers  heat  be-  grafs,  the  compound  fpirit  of  lavender,  and 

yonl  the  condenfing  point  ;  and  hence  I  the  iahne  aromatic  lpirit.  ut  a  S0”1-16 
to  be  blown  off,  with  great  lofs  of  the  I  fand-feat,  if  the  file  be  time  y  uppi*.  £  % 

matter,  and  danger  to  the  operator  :  but  I  when  the  proper  quantity  o  tie  matter  is 

their  ufe  is  fo  fuperfeded  by  the  worm-ftill,  I  come  over,  is  as  effectual,  an  more 

that  it  will  anfwer  no  end  to  be  particular  |  commodious.  ...  , 

in  regard  to  them.  The  firft  fubjeft  of  caution,  in  regard 

The  other  general  method  is  by  the  I  to  diftillation,  is  to  take  care  to  eave  u 
ufe  of  retorts  and  receivers,  which  will  j  hcient  room,  in  the  containing  ye  e  ,  or 
very  commodioully  perform  all  kinds  I  body,  for  the  expanlmn  and  e  u  ition  o 
of  difrillations,  where  the  limitation  of  I  the  matter  to  be  diftilled  ;  ot  erwi  e  it  is 
quantity  and  time  are  not  of  importance  ;  very  apt  to  overflow  in  the  nec  c,  an  lea 
but  in  fuch  cafes  they  mulf  give  place  to  I  the  vellels,  if  of  gluts  ;  hazai  d  t  e  ung 
the  worm-ftill,  in  regard  to  thofe  fub-  I  of  the  building,  in  the  cafe  of  vinous  ipi- 
ftances  that  admit  of  its  ufe  ;  the  defecls  fits  ;  and  fruftrate  the  operation  in  alu 
of  the  other  being  entirely  remedied  in  1  This  is  to  be  particularly  guarded  a  gain  it 
this.  In  all  thefe  inftances,  however,  I  in  the  diidillation  of  aqua-iortis  and  fpirit  of 
where  the  corrofive  power  of  the  matter  j  faR  ky  Glauber  s  method,  and  o  amber  , 
permits  the  ufe  of  glafs  only,  retorts  are  I  as  a^°  in  the  rectification  of  the  fpmt 

preferable  to  every  ocher  kind  of  alembic  I  °f  hartihorn  ;  .  all  of  which,  especially 

hitherto  invented.  j  m  the  beginning  of  the  opeiation,  aie 

The  fubftances  proper  to  be  diftilled  1  extremely  lubjedt  to  make  a  veiy  great 

by  the  worm  ftill  are  vinous  fpirits,  dim-  j  ebullition,  and  to  froth  up  in  the  neck  of 

pie  waters,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  other  j  the  retort.  .  In  thele  cafes,  thciefore,  at 
etherial  elfcntial  oils,  when  made  with  I  leaft  one  third  of  the  retort  ihould  be  left 
water<  j  unfilled  ;  and  even  then,  without  a  very 

7’ he  fubftances  proper  to  be  diftilled  in  1  careful  management  of  the  file,  they  aie 
the  retorts  are  acid  fpirits,  when  made  bv  I  not  exempt  from  danger.  Another  re- 
Glauber’s  methods  }  fpiritus  nitri  dulcis,  j  quifite  caution  is,  that  the  condenfing  fur- 
volatile  fpirits,  and  feveral  others  of  par-  |  face  he  fufticiently  large,  and  the  heat 
ticular  kinds,  as  wax,  amber,  and  anti-  J  accommodated  to  it  j  for  if  an  enor  of 
mony,  when  diftilled  with  mercury  fub-  this  kind  occur  in  the  cafe  of  the  worm- 
limate  for  the  butter  ;  mercury  per  fe  is  I  ftiflj.  the  head  will  be  blown  on,  and  the 
ordered  alfo,  by  the  college  of  London,  I  vapour  diflipated,  with  confidei able  lofs  $ 
to  be  diftilled  in  retorts  :  but,  without  a  J  a11^  if  in  that  of  vinous  fpirits,  to  the  great 
particular  management,  it  is  imprafti*  I  danger  of  thole  who  may  happen  to  be  in 

cable,  and  in  all  cafes  troublefome,  and  I  the  place.  . 

lefs  eligible  than  the  method  ufed  by  the  I  It  is  neceflarv,  likewife,  in  diftillation, 
refiners  ;  fox  which  fee  PunjkaUQtt  of  I  as  well  as  digeftion,  to  avoid  luting  the 
Mercury.  j  velfels  too  clofely  with  any  tenacious 

Animal  fubftances,  when  in  quantities,  J  fubftance  j  for  if  a  fuificient  vent  be  not 
require  to  be  diftilled  in  an  iron-pot  ;  and  I  RTt  for  the  efcape  of  the  air,  which  is  ge- 
aqua-fortis,  when  made  from  crude  vi-  I  tierated  during  the  diftillation  of  fome 
triol,  either  in  the  fame  or  long  necks  ;  1  kinds  of  fubftances,  as  alfo  for  the  ex- 
only  the  aqua-iortis  being  the  lefs  volatile,  I  panfion,  which  attends  the  increafe  of 
and  requiring  the  mere  heat,  the  veffel  J  heat  of  that  air  which  is  included  in  the 
ufed  for  the  diftillation  of  it  mult  be  fet  velfels  at  the  time  of  their  jumftion,  the 
deeper  in  the  fire  than  thofe  ufed  for  any  veffels  will  be  in  extreme  danger  of  being 
animal  fubftances.  burft  with  great  violence. 

Diftillation  in  balneo  marine,  being  |  DISTILLERY  See  DiJIUtnthn. 
ueceffarily  confined  to  thofe  fubftances  1  To  this  art  likewife  belong  the  peculiar 
which  will  rife  with  a  lefs  degree  of  heat  [  Procef‘'es  of  brewing  and  fermentation, 
than  will  make  water  boil,  is  therefore  J  t^e  knowledge  of  proper  additions,  and 
only  proper  for  etherial  or  efl'ential  oils,  the  reeftifteation  of  fpirits.  See  Braving, 
volatile  fpirits,  and  vinous  fpirits.  The  J  Fennentation^  Mditions^  and  Re&ijicauom.. 
New  London  Difpenfatory  orders  this  me-  I  PlSlIhiCi  BASLj  in  optics.  See 
tfiod  to  be  u.fcd  for  the  f>irii$  of  lavender  I 

*  I  PI* 
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DISTRAINING,  in  law,  the  fame 
with  attaching.  See  Attaching. 

DISTRESS,  in  law,  the  feizing  or 
diflraining  any  thing  for  rent  in  arrear, 
or  other  duty  unperformed. 

DISTRIBUTION,  in  archite&ure,  the 
difpenfing  the  feveral  parts  and  pieces 
which  compofe  a  building,  as  the  plan  di- 
reds. 

DISTRIBUTION,  in  rhetoric,  a  kind 
cf  delcription  whereby  an  orderly  divi- 
is  made  of  the  principal  qualities  of 
the  fubjed. 

DISTRIBUTION,  in  printing,  the 
taking  a  form  afunder,  feparating  the  let¬ 
ters,  and  diipofing  or  diftributing  them 
in  the  cafes  again,  each  in  its  proper  cell. 
See  Printing. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  JUSTICE,  that 
whereby  we  give  every  perfon  what  pro¬ 
perly  belongs  to  him. 

DISTRICT,  in  geography,  a  part  of  a 
province,  diftinguilhed  by  peculiar  ma- 
gillrates,  or  certain  privileges. 

DITCH,  a  narrow  channel  or  trench 
made  for  draining  in  marihy  grounds, 
the  conveyance  of  water,  or  inclofing 
fields. 

DITCH,  in  fortification,  the  fame  with 
moat.  See  the  article  Moat. 

DlTIIYRAMBUS,  in  ancient  poetry, 
a  hymn  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  full  of 
tranfport  and  poetical  rage. 

DITONE,  in  mufic,  an  interval  com¬ 
prehending  two  tones.  The  proportion  of 
the  founds  that  form  the  ditone  is  4  :  5, 
and  that  of  the  femi-ditone  is  5  :  6. 

DITTANY,  DiftamnuSf  in  botany, 
lee.  See  DiElamnus. 

DITTO,  ufually  written  Do.  in  books 
of  accounts,  an  Italian  word,  fignify- 
jng  the  aforementioned. 

D1VA,N>  a.  council-chamber,  or  court 
of  juffice,  among  the  eallern  nations,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Turks, 

DIVERGENT,  or  DIVERGING 
LINES,  in  geometry,  thofe  which  con- 
fiantlv  recede  from  each  other. 

DIVERGENT  RAYS,  in  optics,  thofe 
which,  going  from  a  point  of  the  vifible 
object,  are  difperfed,  and  continually  de¬ 
part  one  from  another,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  removed  from  the  obi  eft  :  in 
which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  convergent. 
See  Convergent. 

Concave  glaffes  render  the  rays  diver¬ 
gent,  and  convex  ones  convergent. 

Concave  mirrors  make  the  rays  con¬ 
verge,  and  convex  make  them  diverge. 
See  Concave  and  Convex. 

DIVERGENT,  ox  DIVERGING  H  Y- 
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PERBOLA,  one  whofe  legs  turn  their 
convexities  towards  one  another,  and  run. 
outwards  quite  contrary  ways.  See  By- 
j bcrbola. 

DIVERGING  SERIES.  See  Series. 

DIVERSIFYING,  among  orators,  is 
the  handling  a  fuLjedt  different  ways,  to 
throw  new  light  on  it,  and  enforce  it  the 
ftron  ger. 

DIVERSION,  in  military  affairs,  is 
when  an  enemy  is  attacked  in  one  place 
where  they  are  weak  and  unprovided, 
in  order  to  draw  off  their  forces  from 
making  an  irruption  fomewhere  elfe. 

DIVIDEND,  in  arithmetic,  the  num¬ 
ber  propofed  to  be  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  equal  parts. 

DIVINATION  is  the  knowledge  of 
things  obfeure  or  future,  which  cannot  be 
attained  by  any  natural  means. 

DIVING,  the  atft  of  defeending  under 
water  to  confiderable  depths,  and  abid¬ 
ing  there  a  competent  time  ;  the  ufes  of 
which  are  partic  ularly  in  filhing  for  pearls, 
corals,  fponges,  wrecks  of  Jhips,  &c. 

There  have  been  various  engines  con¬ 
trived  to  render  the  bufinefs  of  diving 
fafe  and  eafy  ;  the  great  point  is  to  fur- 
nilh  the  diver  with  freffi  air,  without 
which  he  mull  make  but  a  very  Ihort  flay, 
or  perilh,  Thofe  who  dive  for  fponges  iu 
the  Mediterranean,  carry  down  fponges 
dipped  in  oil  in  their  mouths.  But  con- 
fidering  the  fmali  quantity  of  air  that  can 
be  contained  in  the  pores  of  a  fponge, 
and  how  much  that  little  will  be  con- 
t railed  by  the  preffure  of  the  incumbent 
air,  fuch  a  fupply  cannot  fubfift  a  diver 
long,  lince  a  gallon  of  air  is  not  fit  for 
refpiration  above  a  minute.  Dr.  Halley 
allures  us,  a  naked  diver  cannot  iubfill 
above  two  mitutes  under  water,  with, 
or  without  a  fponge  :  befides,  if  the 
depth  be  confiderable,  the  preffure  of  the 
water  makes  the  eyes  blood-ihor,  and 
frequently  occafions  a  fpitting  of  blood. 

DIVING- BLADDER,  a  term  ufed  by 
Borelli  for  a  machine  which  he  contrived 
for  diving  under  water  to  great  depths, 
with  great  facility.  The  vefica  or  blad¬ 
der,  as  is  ufually  called,  is  to  be  of  brafs 
or  copper,  and  about  two  feet  in  diameter. 
This  is  to  contain  the  diver’s  head,  and 
is  to  be  fixed  to  a  goat’s  Ikin  habit,  ex¬ 
actly  fitted  to  the  ihape  of  the  body  of  the 
perlon.  Within  this  vefica  there  are 
pipes,  by  means  of  which  a  circulation  of 
air  is  contrived  ;  and  the  perfon  carries 
an  air  pump  by  his  fide,  by  means  cf 
which  he  may  make  himfelf  heavier  or 
lighter,  as  the  fillies  do,  by  contradling  or 

dilating 
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dilating  theif  air-bladder  :  by  this  means 
the  objections  all  other  diving  machines 
are  liable  to,  are  obviated,  and  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  the  air  ;  the  moifture  by 
■which  it  is  clogged  in  refpiratioh,  and  by 
■which  it  is  rendered  unfit  for  the  fame  ufe 
again,  being  here  taken  from  it  by  its 
circulation  through  the  pipes,  tcJ  the  tides 
of  which  it  adheres,  and  leaves  the- air 
as  free  as  before.  BorciTt  Opera  Pojibu- 
■tna. 

DIVISIBILITY,  in  philofophy, 
that  difpofition  of  a  body,  whereby  it  is 
conceived  to  have  parts,  into  which  it 
feiay  actually  or  mentally  be  divided. 

That  body  is  extended  is  felf-evident, 
it  being  impoffible  to  conceive  anv  body 
which  has  not  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
faefs,  that  is,  ex  ten  foil. 

It  is  no  lets  evident  that  body  is  divi- 
fible  ;  for,  lince  no  two  particles  of  mat¬ 
ter  can  eXift  in  tile  fame  place,  it  follows 
that  they  are  diftimft  from  each  other, 
■which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  being  divi¬ 
sible. 

1h  this  fertfe  the  leaft  conceivable  par¬ 
ticle  mu  ft  ftili  be  divisible,  lince  it  will 
confift  of  pdrts,  which  will  be  really  dif- 
tiftit.  To  illuftrate  this  by  a  familiar  in  - 
iiahee  :  let  the  leaft  imaginable  piece  of 
matter  be  conceived  lying  on  a  plane 
fmooth  furface,  it  is  evident  the  furface 
will  not  touch  it  everv  where  ;  thole 
f?arts  therefore,  which  it  does  not  touch, 
may  be  ft ppi .fed  fepafable  from  the  other, 
and  lo  on  as  far  as  wfe  pleafe  ;  And  this 
is  all  that  is  meant,  when  we  fdy  matter 
is  is  infinitely  divifible. 

How  far  matter  may  actually  be  divided, 
may  in  fome  manner  be  conceived  from 
hence,  that  a  piece  of  wife,  gilt  with  fo 
fmall  a  Quantity  as  eight  grains  of  gold, 
may  be  drawn  out  to  a  length  of  13000 
feet,  the  whole  furface  of  it  being  covered 
with  gold. 

We  have  a  furprifing  inftance  of  the 
rhihutenefs  of  fome  parts  of  matter,  from 
the  nature  of  light  and  vifion.  Let  a  can¬ 
dle  be  lighted  and  placed  in  an  open  plain, 
it  will  then  be  vifible  two  miles  round  ; 
coiiieqdefitly,  was  it  placed  two  rrules 
above  the  lurface  of  the  earth,  it  would 
fill  with  luminous  particles  a  fpli'erC,  Whofe 
diameter  was  four  miles,  and  that  before 
it  had  loft  any  fen  ft  bib  part  of  its  weight. 

A  quantity  ot  vitriol,  being  di halved 
and  mixed  with  poor  times  as  much  wa¬ 
ter,  will  tinge  the  whole  ;  eohi'equently 
the  vitriol  will  be  divided  into  as  maiiy 
parts  as  there  are  vifible  portions  of  mat¬ 
ter  in  that  quantity  of  water. 
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Dr.  Kell  hath  computed  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  a  particle  of  ‘aifa-foeiida  to  be 
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1000000000000000000  parts  of  a  cubit 
inch. 

He  has  likewife  lhewn  that  one  of 
thofe  globules  of  blood  Which  circulate 
in  the  veins  of  fome  very  fmall  creatures 
do  not  exceed  the  8 
x  ooooooooooooooooooooooooo'obooooo 
parts  of  a  cubit  inch. 

Once  more,  he  hath  alfo  demonftvated 
that  one  grain  of  fand  will  contain 
I2  5ccoocooooooooc5ooooooocoo6  the  a- 
forelaid  blood-globules  ;  that  is  10256 
times  more  than  the  higheft  mountain 
upon  earth  contains  grains  of  fand. 

DIVISION,  in  general,  the  feparating 
a  thing  into  two  or  more  parts. 

DIVISION,  in  arithmetic,  the  finding 
fuch  a  number  or  quantity,  from  i\v& 
given  numbers  or  quantities,  that  it  lhail 
bear  the  fame  proportion  to  one  of  the 
given  quantities  or  numbers  as  uhity  does 
to  the  other. 

Divifion  of  numbers  is  only  a  com¬ 
pendious  fubtraiftibn  ;  that  is,  it  fpeedily 
difeovers  how  often  one  number  is  con¬ 
tained  in  another  ;  and  to  perform  this, 
two  numbers  are  required  to  be  given. 

Divifion  is  performed  in  numbers  by 
feeking  how  many  times  the  divifor  is 
contained  in  the  dividend,  and  as  often 
ftbtrafting,  and  writing  ft  many  units 
in  the  quotient  ;  and  bv  repeating  that 
operation  upon  orcafion,  as  often  as  the 
divifor  can  be  fubtracted. 

Thus  to  divide  63  by  7,  feek  how  many 
times  7  is  contained  in  63,  and  there 
will  come  out  precifely  9  for  the  quotient ; 

&3 . 

and  confequently  ^  is  equal  to  9,  More¬ 
over,  to  divide  371  by  7,  prefix  the  divi¬ 
for  7,  and  beginning  at  the  firft  figures  of 
the  dividend,  coming  as  near  them  as 
poliible?  fay,  how  many  times  7  is  con¬ 
tained  in  37,  and  you  will  find  5  ;  then 
writing  5  in  the  quotient,  fob  tract  5  X  7, 
or  35  Irom  37,  and  there  will 
remain  2,  to  which  fet  the  7)  371  (53 
laft  figure  of  the  .dividend, 
viz.  i,  and  then  21  will  be 
the  remaining  part  of  the 
dividend  for  the  next  opera¬ 
tion  ;  fay  therefore  as  before, 
how  many  times  7  is  con- 
tained  in  21,  and  the  ailfwer 
will  be  3  ;  wherefore  v riling  three  in  the 
quotient,  take  3  X  7>  or  213  from  2t, 
a  lid  there  will  remain  o.  Whence  fit  is 


35 


2  r 

2 1 
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vnanifeft,  that  53  is  pvecifely  the  number 
that  ariles  from  the  divilion  of  371  by  7. 

After  the  lame  manner,  is  divilion 
performed  in  decimal  fractions  5  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  there  mult  be  fo  many  figures 
cut  off  in  the  quotient  for  decimals,  as 
there  are  more  in  the  lall  dividend,  than 
in  the  divilor. 

In  algebraic  terms  divilion  is  performed 
by  the  rel'olution  of  what  is  compounded 
by  multiplication. 

A  quantity  compounded  of  feveral  tsrms 

divided  by  dividing  each  of  its  terms  by 
the  divilor. 

DIVISION,  among  logicians,  the  ex¬ 
plication  of  a  complex  idea,  by  enumerat¬ 
ing  the  limple  ideas  of  which  it  is  compof- 
ed ;  in  which  fenl'e  it  is  nearly  allied 
to  definition,  only  that  this  laft  regards 
names  and  things,  whereas  divilion  is  em¬ 
ployed  wholly  about  ideas. 

DIVISION,  in  mufic,  the  dividing  the 
interval  of  an  o£tave  into  a  number  of  lefs 
intervals.  See  Ofiave. 

DIVISION,  in  a  naval  armament,  a 
certain  number  of  lhips  in  a  fleet  or  fqua¬ 
dron,  diftinguilhed  by  a  particular  flag  or 
pendant,  and  commanded  by  a  particular 
officer.  When  a  Heet  confills  of  lixty  fail 
of  the  line,  (i.  e.  lhips  ®f  or  above  60  guns) 
the  admiral  divides  it  into  three  lquadrons, 
each  of  which  has  its  divifions,  and  three 
general  officers,  viz.  admiral,  vice-admi¬ 
ral,  and  rear-admiral.  Each  fquadron  has 
its  proper  colours,  and  each  divilion  its 
proper  malt  :  for  example,  the  white  flag 
is  proper  for  the  flrit  lquadron  of  France  ; 
the  white  and  blue  fqr  the  lecond,  and  the 
blue  for  the  third.  In  England,  the  fir  ft 
admiral  of  the  fleet  carries  the  union  flag 
at  the  main-top-malt- head  ;  next  the  ad¬ 
miral  of  the  white  ;  and  then  the  admiral 
of  the  blue.  The  particular  lhips  carry 
pendants  of  the  fame  colour  of  their  iqua- 
drons,  at  the  malts  of  their  refpective  di- 
vilions  ;  fo  that  the  laft  Ihip  in  the  divi- 
iion  of  the  blue  fquadron,  wears  a  blue 
pendant  at  the  mizen-top-mafl-head.  The 
general  officers,  or  commanders  of  divifi¬ 
ons,  place  themfelves  in  the  center  of  their 
divifions.  We  mult  except  the  three  com¬ 
manding  admirals,  who  in  a  failing  politi¬ 
co,  lead  their  refpebtive  fquadrons. 

DIVISOR,  in  arithmetic,  the  number 
that  divides  another,  called  the  dividend  ; 
or  which  (hews  into  how  many  parts  the 
•  dividend  is  to  be  divided.  See  Divifov. 

DIVORCE,  a  breach  .or  diflolution  of 
the  bond  of  marriage.  See  Marriage. 

DJVRES1S,  ia  medicint,  an.  excrerbn  ( 
oi  urine :  whence, 
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DIURETICS,  in  pharmacy,  fwch 
fimples  as  increaie  the  dilcharge  of  urine  ; 
or  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  a  power  of 
removing  obftrudlions  in  the  urinary  paf- 
fages. 

DIURNAL,  in  aftronomy,  relating  to 
the  day,  in  oppofttion  to  np&urnal,  which 
regards  the  night. 

DIURNAL  ARCH,  the  arch  ornum- 
her  of  degrees  that  the  fun,  moon,  or  Itars, 
delcribe  between  their  riling  and  letting. 

DIURNAL  Motion  of  a  Planet ,  is  lo 
many  degrees  and  minutes  as  any  planet 
moves  in  twenty-four  hours.  Hence  the 
motion  of  the  earth  about  its  axis,  is  called 
its  diurnal  motion.  See  Earth. 

DIZZINESS,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe  ia 
the  head.  See  Vertigo. 

DOCK,  Lapaihnm,  in  botany.  See 
Lapathum. 

,  DOCK,  or  DOCKING,  in  law,  an 
expedient  for  cutting  off  an  eflate  tail  in 
lands  or  tenements,  that  the  owner  may 
be  enabled  to  fell,  give,  or  bequeath  the 
fame. 

DOCK,  in  maritime  affairs,  a  fort  of 
broad  deep  trench  built  by  the  fide  of  a 
harbour,  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  commo- 
dioully  fitted  either  for  building  lhips, 
or  receiving  them  to  be  repaired  or  cleaned. 

DOCKING  a Jhipy  receiving  her  into 
the  dock,  cleaning  the  bottom  with  burn¬ 
ing  faggots,  and  daubing  it  over  with  a 
mafs  of  tallow,  fulphur,  and  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  to  make  it  fmooth,  that  it  may  the 
more  fwiftly  glide  through  the  water. 

DOCK- YARDS,  magazines  contain¬ 
ing  all  forts  of  naval  flores  ;  the  principal 
ones  in  England,  are  thole  of  Chatham, 
Portfmouth,  Plymouth,  Woolwich,  Dept¬ 
ford,  and  Sheernefs.  rl  uefe  yards  arc  ge¬ 
nerally  l'uppiied  from  the  northern  crowns, 
with  hemp,  pitch,  tar,  rofin,  and  feveral 
other  fpecies,  but  as  for  malls,  particular¬ 
ly  thofe  of  the  largell  fize,  they  are  gene¬ 
ral  lv  brought  from  New-Eng!and. 

DOC  FOR,  one  who  has  paffed  all  the 
degrees  of  a  faculty,  and  is  empowered  to 
teach  or  pra&ife  the  fame:  thus  we  fay, 
doflor  in  divinity,  doctor  in  phyfic,  doc¬ 
tor  of  laws. 

DOCTOR,  the  degree  of,  was  firft 
given  in  England,  in  1207. 

DOCUMENT,  in  law,  fome  written 
monument  produced  in  proof  of  any  thing 
alferted.  *  . 

DODDER,  a  plant  called  cufcuta.  Sett 
Gujeuta.  *  , 

DODECAGON,  in  geometry,  a  regu¬ 
lar  polygon,  eonfifling  u /  twelve  equal 
tides  and  angles. 
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DODECAGON,  in  fortification)  a  place 
furrounded  by  twelve  ballions. 

DODECAHEDRON  is  one  bf  the 
platonic  bodies,  or  five  regular  iolids,  and 
is  contained  under  twelve  equal  and  regu¬ 
lar  pentagons. 

DODECANDRIA,  in  the  Linnxan 
fyftem,  a  clafs  of  plants,  the  eleventh  in 
order,  comprehending  all  thofe  with  her- 
maprodite  flowers,  and  only  twelve  lla- 
mina  in  each :  luch  are  agrimony,  afa- 
rum,  rhizophora,  &c. 

DODONIAN,  Dodonaus,  in  antiqui¬ 
ty,  an  epithet  given  to  Jupiter,  becaule  he 
was  worihipped  in  a  temple  built  in  the 
foreft  of  Dodona,  where  was  the  moll  fa¬ 
mous,  and  it  is  faid,  the  molt  antient  ora¬ 
cle  of  all  Greece. 

DOG,  Cams ,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds.  See  Cams. 

Bite  of  a  mad  DOG.  See  Hydrophobia. 
DOG,  Canisy  in  aftronomy.  See 
Carr  is. 

DOG’s  BANE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants. 

DOG-BERRY-TREE,  a  name  fome- 
times  ufed  for  the  cornel-tree.  See  Cornus. 

DOG-DAYS,  the  lame  with  a  canicu¬ 
lar.  See  Canicular. 

DOG’s  FENNEL,  in  botany,  a  name 
by  which  the  cotula  is  fometimes  called. 
See  Cotula. 

DOG-FLY,  a  kind  of  fly,  fo  called 
from  its  being  particularly  troublefome  to 
Dogs  :  it  is  not  unlike  that  fpecies  which 
infells  cattle. 

DOG’s  R.OSE,  a  name  fometimes 
given  to  the  common  briar,  or  hip-bulh. 
See  Rofe. 

DOG’s  STONES,  a  fpecies  of  orchis, 
whence  the  falop  is  made,  faid  to  be  a  great 
provocative  to  vencry. 

DOG’s  TAIL,  in  botany,  the  fame 
with  the  cvnofurus.  S ceCynofurus. 

DOG’s  TONGUE,  a  plant  called  by 
botanifls  cynogloffum.  S eeCynogloJfum. 

DOG’s  TOOTH,  Dens  Canis.  See 
Erytbroniutn. 

DOG’s  TOOTH  SHELL.  S ecDenta- 
Hum. 

DOGE,  the  chief  magiflrate  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  This  dig¬ 
nity  is  ele&lve  in  both  places  :  at  Venice 
it  continues  for  life,  at  Genoa  it  is  only  for 
two  years.  His  title  is  l'erenity;  he  is 
chief  of  the  council,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
republic. 

DOGGER,  a  Dutch  fifhing  veffel  of 
the  northern  or  German  ocean :  they  are 
moil  commonly  ufed  in  the  herring- filhe- 
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ry,  and  are  navigated  with  two  mafis,  viz. 
a  main-mafl,  and  a  fmall  mizen-malt. 

DOGMA,  a  principle,  maxim,  tenet, 
or  fettled  opinion,  particularly  with  re¬ 
gard  to  matters  of  faith  and  philofophy. 

DOGMATICAL,  fortieth ing  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  dortrine  or  opinion.  A  dogma¬ 
tical  philofopher  is  one  who  alferts  things 
tofitively. 

DOGMATISTS,  Dogmatici ,  a  feCt  of 
ancient  phyficians,  of  which  Hippocrates 
was  the  firfi  author. 

DOLE,  fignifies  a  diftribution  or  deal¬ 
ing  of  alms,  or  a  liberal  gift  made  by  a 
great  man  to  the  people. 

DOLE,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  ufed 
for  malevolent  intention. 

DOLLAR,  a  filver  coin  current  in 
Spain,  feveral  parts  of  Germany  and  Hol¬ 
land.  There  are  various  fpecies  of  dol¬ 
lars,  as  the  rix-dollar,  the  femi-dollar,  the 
quarter-dollar,  See.  Sec  Exchange. 

DOLPHIN,  in  ichthyology,  the  del- 
phinus,  with  an  oblong  rounded  body,  and 
a  long  acute  roftrum.  It  is  confiderably 
longer  than  the  porpus  :  the  opening  of  the 
mouth  is  vaftly  wide,  reaching  on  each, 
fide  to  the  breaft  ;  and  the  fiftula  or  aper¬ 
ture  for  difeharging  the  water,  is  in  the 
middle  of  its  head. 

DOLPHIN,  Dclphinusy  in  aftronomy. 

See  Delphinus. 

DOME,  in  architecture,  a  fpherical 
roof,  raifed  over  the  middle  of  a  building, 
as  a  church,  hall,  See.  by  way  of  crown¬ 
ing.  Domes  have  commonly  columns 
ranged  around  their  outlides,  both  for  the 
fake  of  ornament  and  fupport  to  the 
work. 

DOMESDAY,  DOOMS-DAY- 

BOOK,  a  very  ancient  record  made  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  which 
now  remains  in  the  exchequer,  and  con- 
fills  of  two  volumes,  a  greater  and  a  lefs  ; 
the  great  contains  afurvey  of  all  the  lands 
in  molt  of  the  counties  in  England,  and 
the  lefs  comprehends  fome  counties  that 
were  not  then  furveyed. 

DOMESTIC,  any  one  who  aCts  under 
another,  ferving  to  compofe  his  family,  in 
which  he  lives,  or  is  fuppofed  to  live,  as  a 
chaplain,  fecretary,  &rc.  Sometimes  do- 
rneftic  is  Applied  to  the  wife  and  children, 
but  very  feldom  tofervants. 

DOMINI,  or  ANNO  DOMINI.  See 
Anno. 

DOMINICAL  LETTER,  In  chrono- 
'  logy,  properly  called  Sunday-Letter,  one 
of  the  feven  letters  of  the  alphabet  ABC 
D  E  F  G,  ufed  iu  almanacs,  ephemerides, 

&c» 
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&C.  to  denote  the  Sundays  throughout  the 
year.  The  dominical  letters  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  calendar  by  the  primitive 
Chriftians,  in  lieu  of  the  nundinal  letters 
in  the  Roman  calendar. 

Thefirftof  thei’e  letters,  which  is  A, 
is  placed  againft  the  lit  of  January  ;  the 
fecond,  B,  againft:  the  2d  of  January,  and 
fo  on  to  the  leventh,  G,  which  is  placed 
againft  the  7th  of  January  ;  after  which 
the  letter  A  is  placed  againft  the  8th,  See. 
to  the  end  of  the  year.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  whatever  letter  happens  to  be  placed 
againft  any  day  of  any  week,  the  fame 
letter  will  point  out  that  day  throughout 
the  year.  Thus,  if  the  firft  of  January, 
againft  which  the  letter  A  is  placed,  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  a  Monday,  then  will  G  be  the 
Sunday-letter,  and  all  the  days  in  the  ca¬ 
lendar  which  have  G  put  to  them  will  be 
Sundays;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  the  let¬ 
ter  A  will  point  out  all  the  Mondays 
throughout  the  year.  Now  as  a  common 
year  conlifts  of  365  days,  or  52  weeks  and 
one  day  over,  it  follows,  that  as  the  rft, 
8th,  15th,  2 2d,  See.  day  of  the  year  have 
the  fame  letter  placed  againft  it,  the  year 
will  end  on  the  fame  day  of  the  week  it 
commenced  upon  :  and  therefore,  if  the 
Sunday-letter  in  any  alligned  year  (Leap- 
year  excepted)  be  G,  for  the  next  it  will 
be  F,  for  the  next  following  E,  &c.  in  a 
retrograde  order,  until  the  8th  year,  (fup- 
pofing  no  leap-year  to  intervene)  in  which 
the  dominical  letter  will  be  G  again,  and 
will  thus  proceed  in  a  retrogreftive  man¬ 
ner,  the  Sunday-letter  returning  in  the 
15th,  2 2d,  29th,  See.  years.  Hence  it 
is  very  evident,  that  whatever  letter  was 
the  dominical  for  the  year  1,  the  fame 
would  have  returned  in  the  years  8,  15, 
22,  29,  See.  until  this  time  (fetting  afide 
the  interpolation  of  Leap-years,  and  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar.) 

DOMINICANS,  an  order  of  religious, 
called  in  France  Jacobins,  and  in  England 
Black.  Fryars,  or  Preaching  Fryars.  This 
order,  founded  by  St.  Dominic,  a  native 
of  Spain,  was  approved  of  by  Innocent 
III.  in  1215,  and  confirmed  by  a  bull  of 
Honorius  III.  in  1216.  The  defign  of 
their  inftitution  was  to  preach  the  Gofpel, 
convert  heretics,  defend  the  faith,  and  pro¬ 
pagate  Chriftianity.  By  their  rule  they 
are  enjoined  perpetual  filence,  abftinence 
from  rieih  at  all  times,  wearing  of  woollen, 
rigorous  poverty,  and  feveral  other  aufle- 
rities.  This  order  has  fpread  into  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  has  produced  a  great 
number  of  martyrs,  confeifors,  and  biihops; 
VoL.  II. 
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and  they  reckon  three  pop$s,  lixty-cardi* 
lials,  one  hundred  and  fifty  archbiihops, 
and  eight  hundred  biihops  of  their  older, 
befides  the  mailers  of  the  facred  palace, 
who  have  always  been  Dominicans.  They 
are  inquifitors  in  many  places.  The  nuns 
or  fillers  of  this  order  owe  their  foundation 
to  St.  Dominic  himlelf,  who  built  a  mo- 
nailery  at  Prouilles,  where  poor  maids 
might  be  brought  up,  and  fupplied  with  a  1 
necefTaries  for  their  iubfiftence..  The  a- 
bit  of  thele  religious  was  a  white  robe,  a 
tawny  mantle,  and  a  black  veil.  Their 
founder  obliged  them  to  work  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  and  particularly  to  lpm 
yarn  and  flax  to  make  their  own  linen. 
The  nuns  of  this  order  have  one  hundred 
and  thirty  houfes  in  Italy,  forty-five  in 
France,  fifty  in  Spain,  fifteen  in  Poitu- 
gal,  forty  in  Germany,  and  many  m  o- 
land,  Ruffia,  and  other  countries.  They 
lie  on  ft  raw  beds,  and  never  eat  fleih  except 
in  ficknefs  5  but  many  monafteries  have 

mitigated  this  aufterity,  #  .  .. 

DOMINION,  Dominium ,  in  the  civil 
law,  the  power  to  ufe  or  difpofe  of  a  thing 
as  we  pleafe. 

DOM1NUS,  in  the  civil  law,  be  who 
poffeftes  any  thing  by  right  of  purchale, 
gifr,  loan,  legacy,  inheritance,  payment, 

contract,  or  fentence. 

DOM1NUS,  in  the  feudal  law,  be  who 
grants  a  part  of  his  eftate  in  fee  to  ano¬ 
ther. 

DONATION,  an  a  <ft  whereby  a  per- 
fon  transfers  to  another  the.  property  or 
ufe  of  fomething,  as  a  free  gift.  In  order 
to  be  valid,  it  fuppoles  a  capacity  both  m 
the  donor  and  donee  ;  and  requires  confent, 
acceptance,  and  delivery.  Civilians  dif- 
tinguiih  donation  into  pure  and  condition¬ 
al.  Donatio  pura  is  when  one  gives  a 
thing  with  an  intention  that  it  become 
immediately  the  property  of  the  donee, 
never  to  revert  to  the  donor;  and  this 
from  no  other  motive  than  his  generofity. 
Donatio  condition al'is  is  when  one  gives  a 
thing  with  an  intention  that  it  become  the 
property  of  the  donee,  upon  performing 
fome  condition  ftipulated. 

DONATIVE,  a  gratuity,  or  prelent, 
made  to  any  per  Ion. 

DOQk/in  architecture,  an  aperture  m 
a  wall  to  give  entrance  and  exit  into  and 
out  of  a  building,  or  apartment. 

DORADO,  in  ichthyology.  See  Gu<ira - 
capema. 

%  DORCHESTER,  the  county  town 
of  Dorfetfhire,  is  a  large  corporation- 
town,  governed  bv  a  mayor,  a  recorder, 
G  two 
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?wq  bailiffs,  fix  aldermen,  and  fix  capital 
burgetfes.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  lends  two  members  to  parliament.  It 
has  three  handfome  ftreets,  and  as  many 
pariih-churches.,  with  a  free-fchool,  and 
feveral  aims-houfes.  The  ftreets  are  neat¬ 
ly  paved,  and  the  buildings  regular,  fince 
the  dreadful  fire,  which  almoft  coniumed 
the  whole  town,  in  1613.  The  aftizes  and 
quarter-feilions  for  the  county  are  kept  here. 
It  is  pleafantly  feated  on  the  river  Froom, 
on  a  riling  ground,  in  the  midft  of  plea- 
fant  fields  and  fpacious  downs.  It  fends 
large  quantities  of  beer  to  London,  which 
is  greatly  efteemed.  The  fairs  are  on  Fe¬ 
bruary  12,  for  cattle  of  all  forts  and  Iheep, 
Trinity  Monday,  and  July  5,  for  ditto  and 
lambs,  and  Auguft  5,  for  ditto,  wool,  and 
leather.  It  is  fifty-two  miles  eaft-by- 
fouth  of  Exeter,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  weft-by-fouth  of  London. 
Long.  2.  35.  W.  Lat.  51.  10.  N. 

DOREE,  or  JOHN  DOREE,  a  filh, 
called  by  authors  faber.  See  Faber. 

DORIC,  any  thing  belonging  to  the 
Dorians,  an  ancient  people  of  Greece,  in¬ 
habiting  near  Mount  Parnaffus. 

DORIC  OLDER,  in  architecture,  the 
fecoud  of  the  five  orders,  being  that  be¬ 
tween  the  Tufcan  and  Ionic. 

The  Doric,  as  it  is  the  firft,  and  moll 
ancient  of  the  orders  of  architecture,  fo  it 
is  the  moll;  natural  and  beft  proportioned, 
and  that  which  gave  the  fir  ft  idea  or  noti¬ 
on  of  regular  building.  It  was  indeed 
more  fimple  at  its  firft  invention,  than  it 
is  at  prefent  ;  and  when  they  came  in  af¬ 
ter-times  to  adorn  and  enrich  it  more,  the 
appellation  of  Doric  was  refrained  to  this 
richer  manner,  and  then  they  called  the 
primitive  fimple  manner  by  the  new  name 
of  Tufcan. 

The  characters  of  the  Doric  order,  as 
they  are  now  managed,  are,  the  height  of 
its  column,  which  is  eight  diameters  ;  the 
frieze,  which  is  adorned  with  triglyphs, 
drops,  and  metopes  ;  its  capital,  which 
is  without  volutes,  and  its  admitting  of 
cymatiums. 

The  Doric  is  ufed  by  the  moderns,  on 
account  of  its  folidity,  in  large,  ltrong 
buildings,  as  in  the  gates  of  cities  and  ci¬ 
tadels,  the  outlides  of  churches,  and  other 
Tnafty  works,  in  which  delicacy  of  orna¬ 
ments  would  not  be  fuitable.  Vignola  ad* 
jufts  the  proportion  of  this  order  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  he  divides  the  whole  height  with¬ 
out  the  pedeftal  into  twenty  parts,  or  mo¬ 
dules,  one  of  which  he  allows  to  thebafe  ; 
fourteen  to  the  lhaft.  or  full  $  one  to  the 
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capital  ;  and  four  to  the  entablature  :  thf 
fevcral  parts  and  members  may  be  feen 
under  their  refpeCtive  articles,  Column t 
Govnicbc,  Bafe ,  Frieze,  &c. 

DORIC  DIALECT,  in  grammar,  one 
of  the  five  dialects  which  were  principally 
in  ule  among  the  Greeks. 

DORIC  MODE,  in  mufic,  the  firft  of 
the  authentic  modes  of  the  ancients.  It 
begins  D,  la  fol ,  re.  Plato  admires  the 
mufic  of  the  Doric  mode,  and  judges  it 
proper  to  preferve  good  manners,  as  being 
maiculine  ;  and  on  this  account  allows  it  ia 
his  commonwealth. 

DORMANT,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  for 
the  pofture  of  a  lion,  or  any  other  beaft 
lying  along  in  a  fleeping  attitude,  with  the 
head  on  the  fore  paws  ;  by  which  it  is  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  the  couchant,  where 
though  the  beaft  be  lying,  yet  he  holds  up 
his  head. 

DORMITORY,  a  gallery  in  convents  or 
religious  houl'es,  divided  into  cells,  in  which 
the  religious  ileep. 

DORONICUM,  leopard’s  bane,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  root  of  which 
is  fa  id  to  be  an  alexipharmic. 

DORSAL,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  belongs  to  the  back.  See 
Dorfum. 

DORSAL  MUSCLES,  the  mufcles  of 

the  back  and  loins. 

DORSIFEROUS  PLANTS,  fuch  as 
are  of  the  capillary  kind,  without  talks, 
and  which  bear  their  feeds  on  the  backlide 
of  their  leaves. 

DORSUM  BACK,  in  anatomy,  com¬ 
prehends  all  the  pofterior  part  of  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  from  the  neck  to  the  buttocks. 
The  back  is  furnilhed  with  feveral  muf¬ 
cles,  which  are  common  to  it  with  the 
loins,  as  the  longiffimus  dorfi,  the  facrolum- 
baris,  and  femifpinofus  ;  thefe  are  called 
extenfors.  See  Extenfor. 

To  the  back  likewife  belong  the  inter- 
tranfverfales  lumborum,  the  quadratus  lum- 
borum,  and  the  pfoas.  Its  bones  are  the  fpina 
dorfi,  ribs,  and  os  {acYum.Sec  Spine,  Rib, &c. 
)  DOSE,  in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  the 
quantity  of  a  medicine  given  at  one  time, 
or  the  proportion  which  the  feveral  ingre¬ 
dients  of  a  compound  medicine  bear  to 
each  other. 

DOSSIL,  in  furgery,  lint  made  into 
acylindric  form,  ufed  in  dreffing  a  dilor- 
dered  part.  They  are  fometimes  fecured 
bv  a  thread,  tied  round  their  middle. 

DOTTEREL,  the  Englilh  name  of  a 
bird  called  by  authors  morinellus.  See 
Morinellus, 
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DOUBLE  CAST,  in  husbandry,  a  term 
ufed  by  the  farmers  for  that  method  of 
lowing  that  does  not  difpenfe  the  neceftary 
quantity  of  i^ted  for  a  piece  of  land  at  one 
bout,  but  requires  going  over  many  places 
twice. 

DOUBLE  FICHY,  or  FICHE,  in  he¬ 
raldry,  the  denomination  of  a  crofs,  when 
the  extremity  has  two  points,  in  contradif- 
tindhon  to  fich’e,  where  the  extremity  is 
iharpened  away  to  one  point. 

DOUBLE  VESSEL,  in  chermflpy,  is 
when  the  neck  of  one  bolt-head  or  mattrafs 
is  well  luted  into  the  neck  of  another,  in 
order  to  refine  and  exalt  fp-irits  as  high  as 
can  be.  It  is  fometimes  called  a  pelican, 
alio  a  diota. 

DOUBLET,  among  lapidaries,  a  coun  • 
terfeit  ftone  compoled  of  two  pieces  of 
chryftal,  and  fometimes  glafs.  faliened  to¬ 
gether  with  proper  colours  between  them, 
fo  as  to  appear  the  fame  to  the  eye,  as  if 
the  whole  lubftance  of  the  cryftal  bad  been 
tinged  with-  thole  colours.  The  impracti¬ 
cability  of  imparting  tinges  to  the  body  of 
cryftals,  while  in  their  proper  and  natural 
ftate,  and  the  foftnefs  of  glafs,  which  ren¬ 
ders  ornaments  made  of  it  greatly  inferior 
in  wear  to  cryftal,  gave  inducements 
the  introduction  of  colouring  the  furface 
of  cryltal,  wrought  into  a  proper  form,  in 
fuch  manner  that  the  lurfaces  of  two  pieces 
fo  coloured  being  laid  together,  the  effect 
might  appear  the  fame,  as  ifthe  whole  fub- 
ltance  of  the  cryftal  had  been  tinged.  The 
manner  of  making  doublets  is  as  follows  : 

.  Let  the  cryftal  or  glafs  be  firft  cut  by  the 
lapidaries  in  the  mamier  of  a  brilliant,  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  this  cafe,  the  figure  muft  be 
compoled  from  two  feparate  ftones,  or  part 
of  ftones,  formed  in  the  manner  of  the  up¬ 
per  and  under  parts  of  a  brilliant,  if  it  was 
divided  in  an  horizontal  direction,  a  little 
lower  than  the  middle.  After  the  two 
plates  of  the  intended  ftone  are  thus  cur, 
and  fitted  fo  exactly,  that  no  divifion  can 
appear  when  they  are  laid  together,  the  up¬ 
per  part  muft  be  polifhed  ready  for  letting  ; 
and  then  the  colour  muft  be  put  betwixt 
the  two  plates  by  this  method.  “  Take  of 
Venice  or  Cyprus  turpentine  two  fern  pies  ; 
and  add  to  it  one  fcruple  of  the  grains  of 
rrxaftich,  chofen  perfectly  pure,  free  from 
foulaefs,  and  prevfoufly  powdered.  Melt 
them  together  in  a  lmall  filver  or  brafs 
fpoon,  ladle,  or  other  veflel,and  put  to  tnem 
gradually  any  of  the  coloured  lubfta trees 
b^low  mentioned  being  firft  well  powdered  ; 
lLrring  them  together  as  the  colour  is  put 
in*  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  com- 
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mixed.  Warm  then  the  doublets  to  the 
lame  degree  of  hear,  as  the  melted  mixture; 
and  paint  the  upper  furface  of  the  lower 
part,  and  put  the  upper  one  inftantly  upon 
it  ;  preffing  them  to  each  other  ;  but  tak¬ 
ing  care,  that  they  may  be  conjoined  in  the 
moll  perfectly  even  manner.  When  the 
cement  or  paint  is  quite  cold,  and  let,  the 
redundant  pari  of  which  has  been  p relied 
out  of  the  joint  of  the  two  pieces,  fh'ould  be 
gently  feraped  oft' the  fide,  till  there  be  no 
appearance  or  any  colour  on  the  outfide  of 
the  doublets  ;  and  they  Ihould  then  be 
Ikilfully  fet;  oblerving  tocarry  the'moCint- 
ingever  the  joint, that  the  upperpiece  may 
be  well  fecured  from  feparating  from  the 
under  one/’ 

The  colour  of  the  ruby  may  be  beft  imi¬ 
tated,  by  mixing  a  fourth  part  of  carmine 
with  fome  of  the  fineft  crimfon  lake  that 
can  he  procured. 

The  fapphire  may  be  counterfeited  by' 
very  bright  Pruffian  blue,  mixed  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  above-mentioned  crimfon  lake 
to  give  it  a  call:  of  the  phrple.  The  Pruffian 
blue  Ihould  not  be  very  deep-coloured,  of 
but  little  of  it  Ihould  be  ufed  ;  fur  other- 
wile,  it  will  give  a  black  ihade  that  will  he  ' 
injurious  to  the  luftre  of  the  doublets.' 

The  emerald  may  be  well  counterfeited 
by  dilliUed  verdegrife,  with  a  little  pow¬ 
dered  aloes.  But  the  mixture  Ihould  not  be 
ilrongly  heated,  nor  kept  long  over  the 
fire  after  the  verdigrife  is  added,  for  the 
colour  is  to-be  focn  impaired  by  it. 

The  refemblance  ot  the  garnet  may  be 
made  by  dragon's  blood  ;  which,  if  it  catf-  ‘ 
not  be  procured  or  fulficient  bright  nel's,  may 
be  helped  by  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  car¬ 
mine. 

The  amethyft  may  be  imitated  by  the 
mixture  of  fome  Pruffian  blue  with  the 
crimfon  lake  ;  but  the  proportions  can  only 
be  regulated'  by  direction  ;  as  different 
parcels  of  the  lake  and  Pruffian  blue  vary 
extremely  in  the  degree  of  ftrength  of  the 
colour. 

The  yellow  topazes  mav  be' counter¬ 
feited  by  mixing  the  powdered  aloes  with 
a  little  dragon’s  blood,  or  by  good  Spanifli 
anatto:  but  the  colour  muft  be  very  lpar- 
ingly  ufed,  or  the  tinge  will  be  too  thong 
for  the  appearance  of  that  ftone. 

The  ehrvlolite,  hyacinth,  v  negar  gar¬ 
net,  eagle- marine,  and  other  fuch  weaker 
or  more  diluted  colours,  may  be  formed  in 
the  fame  manner,  by  lefteniug  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  colours,  or  bv  compounding 
them  together  correfpondently  to  the  hue 
of  the  ilonc  to  be  imitated;  to  which  end 
G  z  -  it 
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it  is  proper  to  have  an  original  Hone,  or  an 
exaft  imitation  of  one  at  hand,  when  the 
mixture  is  made,  in  order  to  the  more  cer¬ 
tain  adapting  the  colours  to  the  defired  ef¬ 
fect :  and  when  thefe  precautions  are  taken, 
and  thv  operation  well  conducted,  it  is 
practicable  to  bring  the  doublets  to  fo  near 
a  refemblance  of  the  true  Hones,  that  even 
the  belt  judges  cannot  diftinguilh  them, 
when  well  fet,  without  a  peculiar  manner 
of  infpeftion. 

There  is,  however,  an  eafy  method  of 
difiinguifhing  doublets,  which  is  only  to 
behold  them  betwixt  the  eye  and  light,  in 
Cuch  pofition,that  the  light  may  pals  thro’ 
the  upper  part  and  corners  of  the  Hone, 
and  that  there  is  no  colour  in  the  body  of 
the  Hone. 

DOUBLING,  among  hunters,  who  fay 
that  a  hare  doubles,  when  ike  keeps  in 
plain  fields,  and  winds  about  to  deceive 
the  hounds. 

DOUBLING,  in  navigation,  the  aft  of 
failing  round  a  cape,  point  of  land,  &c.  fo 
as  that  the  cape  or  point  of  land  becomes 
between  the  ilaip  and  her  former  fituation. 

DOUBLINGS,  in  heraldry,  the  linings 
of  robes  and  mantlings  in  achievements. 

DOUBTING,  Dubitaio,  the  aft  of  with¬ 
holding  our  affent  from  any  propofkion, 
from  not  being  able  peremptojply  to  decide 
between  the  reafons  for.and  againffi  it. 

DOUBTING,  in  rhetoric,  Hgnifies  the 
debateofthe  m'nd  with  itlelf,  upon  a  pref¬ 
ling  difficulty.  It  is  for  the  moll  part  ex- 
preffed  by  interrogation,  though  that  is  not 
neceffiary. 

DOVE,  Colnmba ,  in  ornithology.  See 
Pigeon. 

DOVER,  by  the  Romans  called  Portus 
Hubris,  a  town  of  Kent,  and  one  of  the 
cinque  ports,  enjoying  great  privileges.  Its 
liruation  is  very  romantic,  it  lying  in  a 
great  vallev,  and  the  only  one  on  this  coaH 
•where  the  water  is  admitted  within  the 
cliff,  which  is  here  very  high  ;  and  at  this 
place  a  running  brook  difcharges  itlelf  into 
the  fea.  The  piers  that  form  the  haven,  or 
large  bafon,  are  collly  great  works.  Above 
it  is  a  fort,  with  four  baHions,  of  modern 
date  ;  and  the  broad  beach,  which  lies  at 
the  mouth  of  this  great  valley,  is  very  fle- 
Mghtful.  The  caHle  is  the  flrongeH  place 
in  the  world  of  an  old  fortification,  for  it 
takes  up  thirty  acres  of  ground.  It  is  an  , 
amazing  mafs  of  walls,  ditches,  arches, 
embattlements,  mounts,  and  other  contri¬ 
vances  to  render  it  impregnable.  In 
queen  Anne’s  wars,  they  kept  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  priioners  in  this  cafile ;  but  they 
liave  fince  carried  away  the  timbers  and 
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floors,  infomuch  that  it  is  not  now  fit  for 
that  ufe.  The  brafs  gun  called  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  pocket-pifiol,  is  a  great  curiollty  it 
being  twenty-two  feet  in  length  ;  it  re¬ 
quires  fifteen  pounds  of  powder,  and  car¬ 
ries  a  ball  feven  miles  ;  it  is  aifo  excel- 
lentlv  wrought.  Dover  had  formerly  feven 
churches,  which  are  now  reduced  to  two. 
It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  twelve  jurats,  and 
thirty-feven  common-council-men,  and 
has  two  markets  weekly,  on  Wednefdays 
and  Saturdays.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  and  who  have  the  title  of  ba¬ 
rons  of  the  cinque  ports.  The  channel 
between  France  and  England  is  here  not 
above  twety-one  miles  over,  for  which  rea- 
fon,  there  is,  in  time  of  peace,  a  packet- 
boat  Hationed,  which  goes  between  Dover 
and  Calais,  and  is  a  fafe  and  ealy  paffiage. 
It  has  only  one  fair,  on  November  22, 
for  wearing  apparel  and  haberdalhery 
1  ware.  It  is  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaffi  of 
Canterbury,  and  leventy-two  eafi-by-foulh 
of  London.  Long.  1.  24.  E.  Lat.  15. 
8.  N. 

DOVE-TAILING,  in  carpentry,  is  the 
manner  of  faflening  boards  together,  by 
letting  one  piece  into  another,  in  form  of 
tjje  tail  of  a  dove. 

DOWAGER,  a  widow  en¬ 

dowed,  is  a  title  applied  to  the  widows  of 
princes,  dukes,  earls,  and  perfons  of  high 
rank  only. 

DOWER,  that  portion  which  the  law 
allows  a  widow  out  of  the  lands  of  her 
huihand,  after  his  deceafe. 

DOWLE-STONES,  in  our  old  writers, 
the  fame  with  land-mark. 

DOWRY,  Dos,  the  money  or  fortune 
which  the  wife  brings  her  hufband  in  mar¬ 
riage:  it  is  otherwil'e  called  maritagium9 
marriage  goods,  and  differs  from  dower. 
See  Dower. 

DOWRY,  in  a  monafiic  fenfe,  a  fum 
of  money  given  with  a  maid,  upon  enter¬ 
ing  her  in  fome  religious  order. 

DOXOLOGY,  an  hymn  in  praife  of 
the  Almighty,  diHinguiihed  by  the  title 
of  greater  and  leffer.  The  lelfcr  doxology 
was  anciently  only  a  fingle  fentence,  with¬ 
out  refponfe,  running  in  thefe  words, 
“  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
“  and  to  the  Holy  GI10H,  world  without 
“  end,  Amen.”  Partof  the  latter  claufe, 

“  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 
ever  ih'all  be,’’  was.  inferred  fometime  af¬ 
ter  the  firft  compofition.  Some  read  this 
ane'ent  hymn*  “  Glory  be  to  the  Father, 
and  to  the  Son,  with  the  Holy  Ghofi.’s 
Others,-  “  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  in  or 
by  the  Son,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghofl.”  This 

difference 
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difference  of  expreftion  occahoned'  no  dis¬ 
putes  in  the  church,  till  the  rile  of  the 
Arian  herely ;  but  when  the  followers  of 
Anus  began  to  make  u!e  of  the  latter,  as 
a  diftinguiihltig  character  of  their  party, 
it  was  entirely  laid  afide  by  the  Catholics, 
and  the  ufe  of  it  was  enough  to  bring  any 
one  under  fulpicion  of  heterodoxy.  The 
doxology  was  ufed  at  the  cl®fe  of  every 
folemn  office.  The  Weftern  church  re¬ 
peated  it  at  the  end  of  everv  pfalm  ;  and  the 
Ealtern  Church  at  the  end  of  the  lalt  pfalm. 
Many  of  their  prayers  were  alio  concluded 
with  it,  particularly  the  folemn  thankl- 
giving,  or  confecration  prayer  at  the  eu- 
charift.  It  was  alfo  the  ordinary  conclu- 
lion  of  their  fermons.  The  greater  dox¬ 
ology,  or  angelical  hymn,  was  like  wife 
of  great  note  in  the  ancient  church.  It 
began  with  thefe  words,  which  the  angels 
lung  at  our  Saviour’s  birth,  “  Glory  be 
“  to  God  on  high,  &c.”  It  was  chiefly 
ufed  in  the  communion  Service,  and  in 
mens  private  devotions.  Both  the  doxolo- 
gies  have  a  place  in  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  former  being  repeated  after  every 
pfalm,  and  the  latter  ufed  in  the  commu¬ 
nion  Service. 

DRACO  VO  LANS,  in  meteorology, 
a  fiery  exhalation  frequent  in  marlhy  and 
cold  countries. 

DRACO,  in  aftronomy,  a  conffellation 
of  the  northern  hemilphere,  Said  to  con¬ 
tain  from  31  to  49  liars. 

DRACUNCITLI,  in  medicine,  Small 
long  worms,  which  breed  in  the  mufcular 
parts  of  the  arm£  and  legs,  called. Guinea- 
worms.  This  dilfemper  is  very  common 
in  Guinea,  and  principally  among  the  na¬ 
tives  ;  Kempfer  found  it  So  alfo  at  Ormuz, 
upon  the  Perfian  gulph,  and  likewile  in 
Tartary.  Dr.  Tawne,  in  his  Treatife  of 
the  Difeafes  of  the  Weft-Indies,  informs 
us,  that  this  diftemper  is  not  So  frequent 
any  where  as  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  at  Ana- 
maboe,  and  Cormantyn. 

DRACUNCULI,  a  difeafe  in  children, 
arifing  from  little  worms  called  by  that 
name.  See  iVorm. 

DRACCNCULUS,  dragons,  in  bota¬ 
ny,  a  genus  of  perenneal  plants,  being  a 
native  of  the  Southern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  dra- 
cunculus  appears  to  be  limilar  in  medicinal 
virtues,  as  in  botanic  characters,  to  arum  ; 
the  roots  and  leaves  being,  like  thofe  of 
that  plant,  extremely  acrimonious.  It 
might  therefore  be  ufed  in  the  fame  cafes 
as  arum,  but  general  nraCl ice  employs  only 
the  latter.  So  far  as  can.  be  judged  be¬ 
tween  iabftauces  ©£  inch  velieprent.  pun- 
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gency,  the  dracunculusrf  is  rather  thr 
llrongeft  of  the  two.  See  Arum. 

DRAGON,  D  raco}  in  zoology,  an 
animal  called  alfo  the  flying  lizard,  be¬ 
ing  furnilhed  with  two  lateral,  membra¬ 
naceous,  and  radiated  wings  :  it  is  a  true 
lizard,  with  a  naked  and  four- legged  body, 
and  a  long  tail  :  though  there  are  not 
wanting  lome  who  deny  the  exiftence  of 
any  Inch  animal. 

DRAGON’s  BLOOD,  Sanguis  Draco- 
ms,  m  natural  hiftory,  a  moderately  heavy 
rrlin,  of  a  red  colour,  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies.  There  are  two  forts  of  it ; 
one  in  lmall  oval  drops,  of  a  fine  deep 
red,  which  is  heightened  into  a  crimfon  on 
grinding  them  into  powder  ;  the  other  is 
in  larger  mafies,  apparently  compofed  of 
rears  :  of  thefe,  fomc  are  of  a  pale  dull  red, 
others  of  a  deep  one,  not  at  all  inferior  to 
the  drop  fort.  The  drops  and  the  lumps 
are  fuppofed  to  be  the  produce  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  trees.  The  lump  fort  is  faid  to 
exude  from  the  trunks  of  certain  palms 
growing  in  the  Madeira  and  Canary 
iilands  ;  the  drops  to  be  artificially  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  fruit  of  a  tree.  This  drug 
has  been  fometimes  counterfeited  with  ar¬ 
tificial  compofitions,  coloured  with  the 
true  dragon’s  blood  or  Brazil  wood  :  thefe 
are  diftinguilhed  by  their  either  dilfolving 
in  water  like  gums,  or  crackling,  and  not 
burning  in  the  fire.  The  fpirituus  tincture 
Itains  cold  marble  of  a  bright  flefh  colour  ; 
to  warm  marble  it  gives  a  deeper  red,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat.  Mr.  da 
Fay  obferves,  that  by  this  one  ingredient, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  pitch  for  the 
darker  colours,  all  the  various  lhades  of 
red  may  be  obtained,  from  the  lighted:  to 
rhe  deepelt ;  that  it  does  not  fiivk  near  f» 
far  into  cold  as  into  hot  marble  :  and  that 
the  not  finking  is  rather  an  advantage  than 
an  imperfeCI.ion,  as  the  colours  which 
fink  mull  allb  fpread,  fo  as  to  render  the 
drawing  of  fine  deligns  impracticable  ; 
that  the  beft  way  of  obtaining  beautiful 
reds  from  dragon’s  blood  is,  to  put  the 
powdered  refin  into  fpirit  of  wine  over  the 
fire,  and  apply  on  the  marble  with  a  pen¬ 
cil,  the  finer  part  of  the  folution  which 
rifes  up  about  the  fides  of  the  veflel,  ad* 
ding  frelh  fpirit  in  proportion  to  the  eva¬ 
poration,  till  the  dragon’s  blood  yields  no 
more  tinfture.  This  refin,  is  ufually  looked 
upon  as  a  gentle  incrafiant,  dcficcativej, 
and  reftringent ;  and  fometimes  preferibedt 
in  thefe  intentions  again!!  alvine  and  ute¬ 
rine  fluxes,  and  ulcerations-  both  interna! 
and  external 
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-  DRAGON  FLY,  the  libella.  See  Li¬ 
bel  la. 

DRAGON  SHELL,  theEnglifh  name 
of  a  fpecies  of  concamerated  patella,  with 
its  roftrum  very  much  bent.  See  Patella. 

DRAGONNEE,  in  heraldry,  a  lion 
dragon  mile  is  where  the  upper  half  refem- 
bles  a  lion,  the  other  half  going  oft"  like 
the  hinder  part  of  a  dragon.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  any  other  beaft. 

DRAGOON,  in  the  military  affairs, 
a  mufqueteer,  mounted  on  horfeback,  who 
fometimes  fights  or  marches  on  foot,  as 
occafion  requires. 

DRAGOON,  in  ornithology,  the  name 
of  a  fmall  kind  of  carrier-pigeon,  called 
columba  tabellaria  minima ,  by  Moore. 

DRAINING  of  Lands.  See  Fen. 

DRAINS,  in  the  fen-countries,  cer¬ 
tain  large  cuts  or  ditches,  of  twenty, 
thirty,  nay  fometimes  forty  feet  wide, 
carried  through  the  matihy  ground,  to 
fome  river,  or  other  place,  capable  of  dif- 
charging  the  water  they  carry  out  of  the 
fen-lands.  See  Fen. 

DRAKE,  in  ornithology,  the  male  of 
the  duck-kind. 

*  DRAKE  (fir  FRANCIS),  a  diftin- 
guifhed  naval  hero,  in  the  glorious  reign 
of  (^Elizabeth,  was  born  near  Taviilock, 
in  Devonihire,  in  the  year  1545.  He 
rendered  his  name  immortal,  and  increas¬ 
ed  the  reputation  of  England  at  fea,  by 
the  moft  glorious  fuccefs  in  leveral  expe¬ 
ditions  againft  the  Spaniards,  taking  rich 
ibips,  plundering  and  burning  Spanilh 
towns  in  America  ;  and  by  being  the  firft 
commander  in  chief,  and  the  firft  Englith- 
manwho  failed  round  the  world  :  for  which 
he  was  knighted  at  Deptford  by  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  on  board  his  own  fhip,  April  4, 
31581,  which  was  preferved  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  his  glory,  and,  upon  its  decay, 
a  chair  ivas  made  of  its  planks,  and  pre- 
fented  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where 
it  is  itill  preferved.  After  receiving  the 
above  honour,  fir  Francis  in  1585,  failed 
again  to  the  Well  Indies,  and  took  the 
cities  of  St.  Jago,  St.  Domingo,  Cartha- 
gena,  and  St.  Auguliin.  In  1587  he 
proceeded  to  Lifbcn,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty 
fail,  and  having  received  intelligence  of 
a  large  fleet  alfembled  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz, 
which  was  to  have  made  a  part  of  the 
Spaniih  armada,  he.  entered  that  port; 
burnt  there  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  ton 
of  (hipping;  and  then  having  intelligence 
of  a  large  carrack  expeited  at  Tercera 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  he  failed  thither, 
and  though  his  men  were  in  great  want 
of  provifianS;  by  fair  words,  and  large 
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promtfes,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  endure 
thefe  hardlhips  for  a  few  days  ;  within  this 
fpace  the  Eaft  India  (hip  arrived,  which 
he  took  and  carried  home  in  triumph.  I11 
1588,  fir  Francis  Drake  was  appointed 
vice-admiral,  under  the  lord  Howard, 
high  admiral,  when  he  made  prize  of  a 
large  galleon,  and  had  a  great  (hare  in 
deftroying  the  Spanilh  armada.  In  ihort, 
he  was  at  length  joined  in  commiflion  with 
fir  John  Hawkins,  and  fent  again  to  dif- 
trefs  the  Spaniards  in  the  Weft  Indies  ; 
but  this  expedition  proved  unfortunate, 
and  this  worthy  and  brave  admiral  died, 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1595-6,  before 
his  return.  .  4 

DRAM,,  or  DRACHM,  in  commerce, 
a  fmall  \Veight.  See  Weight. 

DRAMA,  a  poem  reprefenting  a  true 
piiture  of  human  life.  The  principal  fpe¬ 
cies  of  the  drama  are  two,  namely  come¬ 
dy  and  tragedy.  Some  others  there  are  o£ 
lefs  note,  as  paftoral,  fatire,  tragi-comedy, 
opera.  &c.  See  Tragedy,  Comedy,  &c. 

The  primary  part  of  the  drama,  as  di¬ 
vided  by  the  ancients,  are  the  protafis, 
epitafis,  cataftafis,  and  cataftrophe.  The 
fecondary  parts  are  the  aits  and  feenes. 
The’  acceffary  parts  are  the  prologue,  cho¬ 
rus,  mimus,  and  epilogue,  which  pointed 
out  theufe  of  the  piece,  or  conveyed  fome 
other  notice  to  the  audience  in  the  poet’s 
name.  See  Protafis,  Prologue,  Chorus,  c£fr. 

The  drama,  fays  Voilius,  owes  its  rife 
to  the  days  of  feftivity  ;  for  in  ancient 
times,  it  was  ufual  for  men,  when  they 
gathered  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to 
meet  together,  that  they  might  facrifice  to 
the  Deity,  and  unbend  their  minds  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  harveft.  Hence  arofe 
two  forts  of  poetry,  the  one  grave,  ia 
praife  of  the  gods,  the  other  jocofe  and 
full  of  lampoon,  againft  one  another. 
Thus,  from  the  former  arofe  tragedy,  and 
from  the  latter,  fatire,  comedy,  and  mi¬ 
ni  ickry. 

The  drama,  in  fome  circumftances,  is 
fuperior  to  epic  poetry,  particularly  in 
action  ;  for  in  the  drama,  the  perfons 
themfelves  are  introduced,  every  thing  is 
tranfaited  in  our  fight,  and  our  eyes  and 
ears  at  once  are  gratified.  Befides,  the 
action  in  the  drama  is  much  more  com¬ 
pendious  than  the  epic  ;  it  takes  up  lefs 
time,  and  therefore  requires  more  art  to 
conduit  it.  It  excites  in  the  mind  more 
rapid  commotions,  and  confequentlv  makes 
the  pleafure  and  admiration  more  intenfe. 

The  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Romans 
was  at  firft  divided  into  three^forts,  trage¬ 
dy,  fatirs,  and  comedy  ;  which  were  after¬ 
wards 
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Vrards  fubdivided  into  feveral  fpecies. 
They  had  two  fpecies  of  tragedies,  viz; 
the  tragcedix  palliatx,  in  which  the  per- 
fonages,  and  manners,  and  diefs,  were 
entirely  Greek;  and  the  tragoedix  prx- 
textatx,  or  prxtextx,  wherein  the  per- 
ionages  and  manners  were  Roman.  The 
fatire  was  a  kind  of  paftoral  poetry,  which 
fome  authors  allert  to  have  held  a  kind  of 
middle  rank  between  tragedy  and  comedy; 
which  is  almoft  all  we  know  of  it.  Co> 
rnedy,  was  divided  firlt  into  two  fpecies, 
viz.  the  Greek,  or  paliata  :  and  the  Ro¬ 
man,  or  togata,  by  reafon  of  the  intro¬ 
ducing  plain  citizens  into  the  latter, 
whole  drefs  was  called  toga.  The  Roman 
comedy  was  again  fubdivided  into  four 
fpecies  ;  the  togata,  properly  fo  called, 
the  tabernalia,  the  attellana,  and  the  mi- 
mus.  Pieces  of  the  firft  fort  were  very 
ferious,  and  admitted  even  of  perfons  ot 
diitin£tion,  for  which  reafon  they  were 
fometimes  called  prxtextatx.  .The  fecond 
were  comedies  of  a  lefs  fenous  nature,  and 
took  their  name  from  taberna  ;  which 
ftridtly  lignified  a  place  of  rendezvous, 
proper  for  affembling  perfons  of  different 
conditions,  whofe  characters  were  played 
oft"  in  thole  pieces.  The  attellana  was  a 
kind  of  piece  very  like  the  Italian  come¬ 
dies;  that  is,  thole  whofe  dialogues  are  not 
written.  The  a<ftor,  therefore,  of  the 
Attellanx  performed  hi^  part  juft  as  he 
plealed.  The  mimus  refembled  our  farces, 
and  the  adiors  thereof  performed  always 
bare-footed;  whereas,  in  tragedy,  they 
wore  a  fort  of  Ihoe,  or  bent,  called  cothur¬ 
nus  ;  and,  in  the  other  fpecies  of  comedy, 
another  kind  called  fuccus.  See  the  arti¬ 
cles  Unity ,  Action,  Character,  Fable ,  & c. 

DRAMATIC,  an  epithet  given  to 
pieces  written  for  the  ftage. 

DRAPERY,  in  fculpture  and  painting, 
the  reprefentation  of  the  cloathing  of  hu¬ 
man  figures,  and  alfo  hangings,  tapeftry, 
curtains,  and  moft  other  things  that  are 
not  carnations  or  landfcapes.  The  art  of 
drapery  conlifts,  i.  In  the  order  of  the 
folds  or  plaits,  which  ought  to  be  fo  ma¬ 
naged,  that  you  may  ealily  perceive  what 
it  is  they  cover,  and  diftinguilh  it  from  any 
thing  elfe.  Again,  the  folds  ought  to  be 
large,  as  breaking  and  dividing  the  fight 
the  lefs  ;  and  there  Ihould  be  a  contrail 
between  them,  otherwife  the  drapery  will 
be  ft  iff.  .  2.  In  the  quality  of  the  fluffs  ; 
for  fome  make  their  folds  abrupt  and 
harlh,  others  more  foft  and  eafy  :  the 
furface  of  fome  have  a  lultre,  others  are 
flat  and  dead  :  fome  are  fine  and  tranfpa- 
feiu,  others  firm  and  lV.id.  3.  In  the 
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variety  of  colours,  which  when  well  ma¬ 
naged,  makes  the  greateft  beauty  of  paint¬ 
ing  ;  all  not  being  equally  amicable  and 
friendly  with  refpeft  to  each  other,  and 
fome  never  to  be  placed  near  certain 
others.  M.  De  Piles  ofaferves,  that  dra¬ 
pery  muft  never  be  made  to  adhere  to  the 
parts  of  the  body ;  that  a  great  motion 
and  lightnefs  of  the  drapery  are  only 
proper  In  figures  in  great  agitation,  or  ex- 
pofed  to  the  wind  ;  and  that  the  nudities 
of  the  figures  Ihould  always  be  defigned 
before  the  painter  proceeds  to  the  draperies. 

DRASTIC,  in  phyfic,  an  epithet  be¬ 
llowed  on  fuch  medicines  as  are  of  prefent 
efficacy,  and  potent  in  operation  ;  ufualiy 
applied  to  emetics  and  cathartics. 

DRAUGHT,  or  DRAFT,  m  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  figureof  an  intended  building, 
deferibed  on  paper,  in  which  is  laid  down 
by  fcale,  the  feveral  divifions  and  partiti¬ 
ons  of  the  apartments,  rooms,  doors, 
paffages,  &c.  in  their  due  proportion  to 
the  whole  building.  It  is  cultomary,  and 
convenient,  for  any  perfon,  before  he  be¬ 
gins  to  erect  a  building,  to  have  defigns 
or  draughts  drawn  upon  paper  or  vellum, 
wherein  the  ichnography  or  ground-plot 
of  every  floor  or  ftory  is  delineated ;  as 
alfo  the  form  or  fafhion  of  each  front, 
with  the  windows,  doors,  ornaments,  in 
an  orthography,  or  upright.  Sometimes 
the  feveral  fronts,  See.  are  taken  and  re- 
prefented  in  the  fame  draught,  to  fhew 
the  effect  of  the  whole  building,  which 
is  called  feenography,  or  perfpe&ive.  See 
Scenography. 

DRAUGHT -COMPASSES,  fuch  as 
have  moveable  points  to  draw  fine  draughts 
in  architecture. 

DRAUGHT,  in  trade,  a  fmall  allow¬ 
ance  on  weighable  goods  made  by  the 
king  to  the  importer,  or  by  the  feller  to 
the  buyer,  that  the  weight  may  hold  out 
when  goods  are  weighed  again. 

DR AUGH T-HORSE,  in  farming,  a 
fort  of  coarfe-made  horfe,  cleltined  foe 
the  fervice  of  the  cart  or  plough.  The 
draught-horfe  ihould  be  large -bodied,  and 
ftrong  loined,  and  of  fuch  a  difpofition  as 
rather  to  be  dull  than  too  brifk  ;  and  ra¬ 
ther  to  crave  the  whip  than  to  draw  more 
than  is  needful.  Mares  are  the  fitteft  for 
this  ufe  for  the  farmer,  as  they  will  be 
kept  cheap,  and  not  only  do  the  work, 
but  be  kept  breeding,  and  give  yearly  in- 
creafe  of  a  foal  of  the  fame  kind,  and  fit 
to  be  bred  to  the  fame  purpofes.  They 
Ihould  have  a  good  head,  neck,  breaft, 
and  lhoulder  :  for  the  reft  of  the  lhape, 
it  is  not  of  much  conference.  See  Foal. 

DRAW* 
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DRAW-BACK  ,  in  commerce,  certain 
duties  of  the  cuftqms  or  cxcife,  allowed 
Upon  the  exportation  of  Tome  of  our  own 
manufactures  ;  or  upon  certain  foreign 
merchandize,  that  have  paid  duty  on  im¬ 
portation. 

DRAW-BRIDGE,  a  bridge  made  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  a  floor,  to  draw  up, 
or  let  down,  as  occafion  ferves,  before  the 
gate  of  a  town  or  caftle.  See  Bridge. 

In  navigable  rivers  it  is  fometimes  ne- 
cefTary  to  make  the  middle  arch  of  bridges 
with  two  moveable  platforms,  to  be  railed 
occafionally,  in  order  to  let  the  malts  and 
rigs  ing  of  velfels  pafs  through. 

DRAWER  of  a  bill  of  Exchange,  one 
who  draws  the  bill  upon  his  correfpondent. 

DRAWING,  in  general,  the  action 
of  pulling  out,  or  haling  along  :  thus 
we  read  of  tooth-drawing,  wire-drawing, 
&c.  See  Tooth  and  Wire. 

DRAWING,  the  art  of  reprefenting 
the  appearances  of  objeCts  by  imitation, 
or  copying. 

The  general  precepts  for  drawing,  are 
as  follow :  i.  Begin  with  plain  geome¬ 
trical  figures,  as  lines,  angles,  triangles, 
polygons,  arches,  circles,  ovals,  cones, 
cylinders,  and  the  like,  being  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  other  proportions.  The 
circle  is  of  ufe  in  the  feveral  orbicular 
forms,  as  the  fun,  moon,  globes,  See.  the 
oval  in  giving  a  juft  proportion  to  the 
face  and  mouth  ;  and  the  fquare  confines 
a  picture  you  are  to  copy,  See-  the  tri¬ 
angle  is  of  ufe  in  drawing  a  fide  or  half 
face  ;  angles  and  arches  in  perfpeCtive, 
and  the  polygon  in  gtound-plots,  fortifi¬ 
cations,  See.  the  cone  in  fpires,  fteeples, 
tops  of  towers,  See.  the  cylinder  in  co 
lumns,  pillars,  pilafters,  See.  See  Per- 
fpefli'uc. 

z.  Having  brought  your  hand  to  be  fit 
and  ready  in  general  proportions,  accuftom 
yourfelf  to  give  every  objeCt  its  clue  ihade, 
according  to  its  concavity  or  convexity, 
and  to  elevate  or  deprel's  the  fame,  as  the 
objeCt  appears  either  nearer  or  farther  oft' 
the  light.  See  Proportion ,  Defgn}  and 
Shade. 

3.  The  fecond  practice  of  drawing  con- 
iifts  of  forming  fruits,  as  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  See.  with  their  leaves  ;  the  im¬ 
itation  of  flowers,  as  rofes,  tulips,  car¬ 
nations,  &c.  herbs,  trees,  See.  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds. 

4.  The  third  in  the  imitation  of  beaft, 
fowls,  fiftes,  See. 

5.  The  fourth  praCtice  of  drawing  con- 
fifts  in  the  imitation  of  the  body  of  man, 
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with  all  its  lineaments,  as  head,  nofe, 
eyes,  cars,  cheeks,  arms,  and  lhadows, 
all  exactly  proportioned,  both  to  the  whole, 
and  to  one  another. 

6.  The  fifth  is  in  the  drapery,  in  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  cloathmg,  and  artificially  fet- 
ting  oft  the  outward  coverings,  habit,  or 
ornaments  of  the  body,  either  of  cloth, 
ftutf,  li Ik,  or  linen,  in  their  natural  and 
proper  folds.  See  Drapery. 

7.  In  drawing  of  all  the  forms  before- 
mentioned,  it  is  requifite  to  be  firft  per¬ 
fect  in  the  laying  down  the  exaCt  pro¬ 
portion  ;  fecondly,  in  the  general  or  out¬ 
ward  lines,  before  you  proceed  to  iha- 
dowing,  or  trimming  the  work  within. 

8.  In  mixed  and  uncertain  forms,  where 
the  circle,  fquare,  See.  will  be  of  no  ufe, 
but  only  in  the  idea  thereof  in  your  own 
iancy,  as  horfes,  oxen,  and  the  like,  you 
mu  ft  clo  it  by  judgment,  and  fo  gain  the 
true  proportions  by  aliiduous  praCtice  : 
thus,  having  the  lhape  of  the  thing  in 
your  mind,  fiift  draw  it  rudely  with  a 
coal  ;  then  with  more  exaCtnefs,  with  a 
lead  or  pencel  ;  then  perufe  it  well,  and 
mend  it  in  thofe  parts  you  have  erred,  in, 
according  to  the  idea  you  carry  in  your 
mind.  When  it  is  mended  by  your  own 
judgment,  compare  it  with  fome  good  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  fame  kind,  and  amend  it  by 
that. 

9.  Having  good  copies  to  draw  after, 
learn  to  reduce  them  to  other  proportions, 
either  larger  or  fmaller,  and  this  by  fre¬ 
quent  practice. 

10.  Let  a  perfection  in  drawing  be  at¬ 
tained  by  diligent  exercife,  and  the  in- 
ftruCtion  of  a  good  mailer,  before  there 
be  any  attempts  as  to  colouring  and  paint¬ 
ing  ;  tor  the  former  being  attained,  the 
latter  will  be  eafily  underftood,  and  gain¬ 
ed  by  frequent  praCtice. 

DRAWING  -  MEDICINES,  thofe 
more  ulually  called  epifpaftics  and  ripeners. 

DRAWING,  among  fportfmen,  the 
beating  the  bufhes  after  a  fox. 

Fine  DRAWING,  the  art  of  fewing 
up  button- holes,  rents  in  cloth,  in  fo  nice 
a  manner  that  they  cannot  be  difeovered 
from  the  entire  part  of  the  cloth. 

DRAY,  a  kind  of  cart  ufed  by  brewers 
for  carrying  barrels  of  beer,  alfo  a  fledge 
drawn  without  wheels. 

DREIN,  in  the  military  art,  a  trench 
made  to  draw  the  water  out  of  a  moat, 
which  is  afterwards  filled  with  hurdles 
and  earth,  or  with  fafeines,  or  bundles  of 
rulhes  and  planks,  to  facilitate  the  paffage 
over  the  mud.  See  Trench, 

DRENCH, 
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DRENCH,  among  farriers,  a  phyfical 
potion  for  horfes. 

DRESSING  of  Hemp  And  Flax.  See 
Hemp  and  Flak. 

DRESSING  of  Ores,  the  preparing 
them,  as  they  come  rough  from  the 
mine;  for  the  working  by  fire. 

DRESSING,  in  lurgery,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  woUnd  oi*  any  tfi (ordered  part. 
The  apparatus  of  dreffing  confillsof  doliils, 
tents,  plallers,  cbmprefl’es,  bandages,  bands, 
ligatures,  and  firings. 

DRIFT  of  the  Firejl ,  an  exa£t  view  and 
examination  taken  at  certain  times  to 
know  what  beafts  are  there  ;  in  order 
that  none  may  come  oh  the  'foreft  but 
fucli  as  have  right  ;  and  that  the  forefc 
be  not  overcharged  with  bealts. 

DRIFT,  in  mining,  a  pallage  cut  out 
tinder  the  earth,  betwixt  Ihaft  and  fhaft. 

DRIFT,  in  navigation,  the  line  upon 
xVhich  a  lhip  drives  in  a  dorm  with  her 
fide  to  the  wind,  when  it  blows  fo  vio¬ 
lent  as  to  prevent  her  from  being  able  to 
carry  any  fail,  or  only  enough  to  keep 
her  fufficieritly  inclined  to  olie  fide,  that 
fhe  may  not  carry  away  her  mid  by  vio¬ 
lent  rocking  :  or,  drift  is  the  angle  which 
the  line  of  her  motion  makes  with  the 
keel  in  fuch  a  fituation  when  her  prow 
is  in  the  middle  between  the  points  of  the 
compafs,  to  which  lhe  comes  up  and  falls. 
See  Trying. 

DRILL,  in  mechanics,  a  ftrialt  inftru- 
ihent  for  making  hole?.  Drills  are  of 
various  fizes,  and  are  chiefly  ufed  by 
fhaiths  and  turners. 

DRILL,  or  DRILL-BOX,  a  name 
given  to  an  indrument  for  lowing  land 
ih  the  new  method  of  liorfe-hoeing 
Kufbaridry.  It  plants  the  corn  in-  rows, 
makes  the  channels,  fows  the  feeds  in 
them,  and  covers  thdm  with  earth  when 
fowri  ;,and  all  at  the  fartie  time,  and 
■With  great  expedition.  The  principal 
parts  are  the  feed-box,  the  hopper,  the 
plough  and  its  harrow,  of  all  which  the 
feed- box  is  the  chief.  It  meafufes,  or 
rather  numbers,  out  the  feed,  which  it 
receives  from  the  hopper,  and  has  for  this 
purpofe  an  artificial  hand ;  hut  it  deli¬ 
vers  out  the  feed  much  more  equally  than 
can  be  done  by  a  natural  hand.  See 
Plough. 

DRINK,  a  part  of  our  ordinary  food 
ih  a  liquid  form,  ferving  to  dilute.  See 
Diet. 

The  drinks  in  different  countries  are 
different.  The  common  drink  in  Eng- 
land  is  either  water,  malt  liquor,  wine, 
or  mixtures  of  their.  • 

Vox..  II. 
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The  fil'd  drinks  of  mankind  were  cer¬ 
tainly  water  and  milk,  but  the  love  of 
luxury  and  debauchery  foon  introduced 
the  art  of  preparing  intoxicating  and  ine¬ 
briating  drinks  out  of  vegetables. 

Of  all  k  inds,  water  is  the  lead  flatu¬ 
lent,  becaufetlie  uneladlc  air  lodged  in  it, 
cannot  be  extricated  by  the  heat  of  the 
body,  fo  as  to  become  eladic. 

DRIVER,  in  naval  affairs;  an  oblong 
fail  hoided  occalionaliy  to  the  mizen-pcek. 
when  the  wind  is  very  fair. 

DR  IV  ERS,  among  fportfmen,  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  driving  phealant-powts,  con¬ 
fiding  of  good  drong  ozier- wands,  fuck 
as  the  bafket-makers  u(e  ;  thefe  are  to  be 
fet  in  an  handle,  and  twided  or  bound 
with  fmall  oziers  in  two  or  three  places. 
With  this  indrument  the  fportfman  drives 
whole  eyes  of  young  powts  into  his  nets. 

DRIVING,  among  fportfmen,  a  me¬ 
thod  of  taking  pheafant  powts.  It  is 
thus  performed  :  the  fportfman  finds  out 
the  haunts  of  tKefe  birds;,  and  having 
fixed  his  nets  there,  he  calls  them  to¬ 
gether  by  a  phealant-call,  imitating  the 
voice  of  the  dam  :  after  this  he  maxes  a 
noile  with  his  driver,  which  will  make 
them  run  a  little  way  forward  in  a  cluffter  ; 
and  this  he  is  to  repeat  till  he  has  made 
lure  of  them,  which  an  expert  fportfman. 
never  fails  to  do,  by  driving  them  into 
his  nets. 

DRIVING,  in  metallurgy,  is  faid  of 
filver,  when  in  the  operation  of  refining, 
the  lead  being  burnt  awavy,  the  remain¬ 
ing  copper  rifes  upon  its  furface  in  red 
fiery  bubbles..  See  Silver. 

DROMEDARY,  Droniedarius ,  a  large 
animal  of  the  camel-kind,  with  only  one 
bunch  on  its  back  :  it  is  taller  than  the 
Korfe,  and  has  a  much  longer  and  flen- 
derer  neck.  It  is  a  native  of  Alia,  and 
move  ufed  for  riding  on,  than  for  carry¬ 
ing  heavy  loads. 

DRONE,  in  the  hiffory  of  infefts,  z 
kind  of  male  bee,  larger  than  the  com¬ 
mon  working  or  honey-bees  ;  it  is  fo 
called  from  its  idlenefs,  as  never  going 
abroad  to  collect  either  honey  or  wax.  See 
Bee. 

DRONE-FLY,  a  two  winged  infedt, 
like  the  common  drone  bee. 

DROPS,  in  architecture,  an  ornament 
in  the  Doric  entablature,  reprefenting 
drops,  or  little  bells,  immediately  under 
the  triglyphs. 

DROPSY,  in  med  icine,  a  preterna¬ 
tural  collection  of  extravafated  aqueous 
ferum,  which  greatly  diffends  the  vefiels 
in  any  part  of  the  body. 

H‘  ’  •  This 
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This  difeafe  may  therefore  happen  in 
whatever  part  of  the  veffels  deftined  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  ferum  are  found  ; 
that  is,  either  in  the  whole  habit  of  bo¬ 
dy,  or  in  any  particular  part  thereof. 

A  dropfy  may  arife  from  a  fordid  col¬ 
lection  of  water,  either  between  the  ex¬ 
ternal  integuments  of  the  head  ;  between 
thefe  and  the  cranium  ;  between  the  cra¬ 
nium  and  the  membranes  of  the  brain  ; 
between  thefe  membranes  and  the  dupli- 
catures  ;  between  thefe  duplicatures  and 
the  brain  ;  between  the  foldings  of  the 
brain  ;  and,  laftly*  in  its  cavities,  but 
yet  without  producing  immediate  death. 

This  diforder  is  ealily  known,  but  the 
laft-mentioned  fpecies  of  it  is  incurable  5 
whereas  the  others  are  either  to  be  cured 
by  gentle  cauterizing,  terebration,  or  punc¬ 
ture,  prudently  and  cautioufly  pradtifed  ; 
exhibiting,  at  the  fame  time,  hydragogues 
and  corroboratives,  internally  ;  or  they 
are  to  be  removed  by  the  external  ap¬ 
plication  of  difeutients* 

All  the  diforders  of  this  kind  are  pro¬ 
duced,  firft,  by  every  caufe  which  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  fo  confining  the  fefum,  that  it 
cannot  return  into  the  veins,  but  Mag¬ 
nates  in  the  cliftended  veffels  3  or,  fecond- 
ly,  by  every  caufe  which  fo  'ruptures  the 
veffels,  that  the  ferum  is  difeharged  with¬ 
in  the  flender  membranes  j  or,  thirdly, 
by  every  caufe  which  fo  obftrudt  the  vef¬ 
fels  which  convey  the  fluids  from  the 
cavities,  or  fo  little  moves  the  humours 
contained  in  them,  that  they  are  neither 
axhaled  nor  re-ablorbed. 

The  caufes  of  this  kind  are  principally 
obferved  to  be  an  hereditary  and  natural 
difpolition  ;  the  ludden  drinking  of  too, 
large  quantities  of  cold  liquors,  which  are 
neither  difeharged  by  vomit,  ftool,  Aveat, 
nor  urine,  excited  by  heat  or  motion  ; 
acute  difeafes,  either  accompanied  with  an 
infatiable  thirft,  or  exceffiv'e  drinking,  or 
without  thefe  circumftances  ;  a  licente- 
ric  dyfentery  long  protracted  ;  quartan 
Tevers  ;  licenterics  ;  diarrhoeas  ;  dylente- 
ries  of  long  Handing  ;  the  coeliac  paffion  ; 
empyemas  ;  a  (pitting  of  blood  ;  the  gout ; 
cxceffive  evacuations  of  any  kind,  and 
elpecially  of  the  arterial  blood  ;  drinking 
of  acrid  and  fermenting  liquors  5  vifeid 
aliments,  and  fuch  as  arc  of  difficult  di- 
geltion  ;  a  confiderable  number  of  large 
hydatides  hanging  pendulous  in  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  many  other  di¬ 
forders  of  a  limilar  nature,  fuch  as  me¬ 
lancholy,  the  feurvy,  and  fome  others. 

The  eflcCts  and  progrefs  of  this  difeafe 
are  generally  as  follows ;  the  feet  become 
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tumid,  efpecially  towards  evening ;  and  this 
tumour  is  gradually  increafed  and  augment* 
ed  ;  then  a  daily  increafingtumour  appears* 
in  the  abdomen.  In  a  tympanjtes  the 
diltended  abdomen  founds  whefl  ftruck  ; 
in  an  afeites,  When  the  water  flows  freely 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  noife 
of  fluctuating  water  is  heard  upon  mo¬ 
ving  the  body :  but  in  that  fpecies  of  a f* 
cites,  where  the  waters  are  included  in 
their  proper  veficles,  this  fymp<om  does 
not  always  happen,  and  confequently  is 
not  to  be  depended  on.  Add  to  thefe  a 
difficulty  of  breathing,  thirft,  a  fenfation 
of  wreighr,  torpor,  coftivenefs  ;  a  fmall 
difeharge  of  urine,  a  flow  fever,  no  eva- 
cuation  by  fweat,  a  degree  of  leannefs  and 
extenuation  in  the  general  habit,  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  largenefs  of  the  tumour,  ia 
the  particular  part  affedted  :  then  appears 
an  anafarca  of  the  thighs,  ferotum  and 
abdominal  fkin  ;  hydatides  ;  an  acrimony 
of  the  water,  become  ftagnant  and  putre¬ 
fied,  in  confequence  of  the  heat  and  clofe- 
nefs  of  the  part  in  which  it  is  confined  j 
ulcers,  gangrenes,  haemorrhages  from  the 
nofe,  an  exomphalus,  a  fphacelus  of  the 
vifeera,  and  at  lalt  the  death  of  the  pa¬ 
tient. 

In  the  cure  of  the  dropfy  the  following 
intentions  are  to  be  purfued. 

Firft,  to  produce  a  due  fluidity,  and 
motion  to  the  lymph,  whether  it  is  water 
or  ferum,  of  the  bilious,  ichorous,  or 
bloody  kind. 

Secondly,  to  evacuate  the  waters  al¬ 
ready  difeharged  into  the  cavities  of  the 
body. 

Thirdly,  to  remove  the  weaknefs  of  the 
vifeera,  whether  this  weaknefs  is  the 
caufe  or  the  eftedt  of  the  dropfy. 

The  fluidity  of  the  lymph  is  procured, 
by  removing  thofe  caufes  which  prevent 
luch  a  fluidity  ;  which  are,  firft,  the  too 
languid  force  of  the  vital  powers  fubfer- 
vient  to  circulation  ;  fecondly,  the  ccm- 
preffion,  rupture,  or  obflruCfion  of  the 
veffels  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  exceffive  or  pre¬ 
ternatural  vifeidity  of  the  fluids. 

With  refpedt  to  the  too  languid  force  of 
the  vital  powers  fubfervient  to  circulation, 
this  is  moft  commodioully  removed  by  car¬ 
diacs,  corroboratives,  and  medicines  of  a 
ftimulating  quality,  which,  if  the  patient 
is  not  afflidted  with  a  violent  thirft,  are  to 
confift  of  aromatic,  faline,  oleous,  and 
hot  fubftances  which  may  be  eafily  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  various  forms  of  eledtuaries, 
mixtures,  medicated  wines,  medicated 
ales,  pills,  decodtions,  fyrups,  or  lozenges. 
'Soerhaave. 
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DROP-WORT,  in  botany.  See  Fil[- 

pendttlei. 

DROSERA,  fun  dev/,  in  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants, 

DROWNING,  the  aft  of  fuffbeating, 
or  being  fuffbcated,  by  water. 

DRUG,  a  term  far  goods  of  the  drug- 
gift  and  grocery  kinds,  elpecially  for  thole 
uled  in  medicine  and  dying, 

DRUGGET,  in  commerce,  a  fluff 
fometimes  all  wool,  and  fometimes  half 
wool  and  half  thread  ;  fometimes  corded, 
hut  ufually  plain. 

*  DRUIDS,  in  antiquity,  the  priefts 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  who  performed  the 
public  and  private  facrifices,  were  the  ex- 
pofttors  of  what  concerned  religion  ;  and 
the  arbiters  of  all  differences,  whether  of 
a  public  or  private  nature  ;  and  if  any 
private  perfon,  or  even  magi  ft  rate  refuted 
to  abide  by  their  decilion,  he  was  looked 
Upon  as  impious,  and  forbid  to  aftift  at  the 
facrifices.  Great  numbers  of  youths  put 
themfelves  under  their  difcipline  ;  thefe 
they  taught  in  verfe,  and  made  them  get 
their  poetical  in ftruftions  by  heart.  Their 
principal  doftrines  were  the  immortality 
and  tranfmigration  of  fouls ;  the  virtue 
and  power  of  the  gods  ;  the  motion  of  the 
ftars  ;  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and  th,e 
nature  of  things.  They  had  a  particular 
veneration  for  milletoe,  and  the  oak  that 
produces  it  ;  had  their  facred  groves  of 
oak  ;  and  with  great  cruelty  facrificed  hu¬ 
man  victims.  The  Druids  had  one  who 
prefided  over  the  reft  and,  when  he 
died,  one  of  their  body  was  cholen  his 
fucceflor. 

DRUM,  Tympaniffttf.  a  martial  mufical 
jnftrument  in  form  of  a  cylinder,  hollow 
within,  and  covered  at  the  two  ends  with 
Vellum. 

Kettle  DRUMS,  two  forts  of  large  ba- 
fons  of  copperor  brafs,  rounded  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  covered  with  vellum  or  goat- 
fkin,  which  is  kept  faft  by  a  circle  of  iron, 
and  fevcral  holes  fattened  to  the  body  of 
the  drum,  and  alike  number  of  ferews  to 
ferew  up  and  down.  They  are  much  ufed 
among  the  horfe,  as  alfo  in  operas,  orato¬ 
rios,  concerts,  See. 

DRUM,  or  DRUMMER,  he  that 
beats  the  drum,  of  whom  each  company  of 
foot  has  one,  and  fometimes  two.  Every 
regiment  has  a  drum-major,  who,  com¬ 
mands  the  other  drums. 

DRUNKENNESS,  Ebrietasy  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  compreffion  of  the  brain,  an  d  a 
difeompofure  of  its  fibres,  occafioned  by 
ihe  fumesor  fpiricuous  parts  of  liquors. 
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DRYADES,  in  Pagan  mythology, 
nymphs  or  goddefles  of  the  fecund  rank, 
who,  inhabited  the  woods  and  foyefts,  re- 
fiding  in  their  particular  trees,  with  which 
they  were  thought  to  be  coeval.  The  oak 
was  generally  their  choice,  whence  they 
received  their  name  from  an  oak. 

DUBLIN,  a  large  city  of  Ireland, 
and  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Its 
fituation  is  delightful  and  falubrious,  hav¬ 
ing  hills  on  the  fouth,  plains  on  the  tveft, 
the  Lifty,  a  navigable  river  running 
through  it  toDublin-haven  into  the  fea.  A 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lifty  renders  its 
harbour  very  incommodious,  fo  that  Ihips 
of  any  burthen,  dare  not  venture  in.  In 
Dublin  is  a  flourilhing  univerfity,  with 
about  600  Undents  ;  and,  it  is  the  lee  of  an 
archbiihop,  with  a  ftately  cathedral,  de-» 
dicated  to  St.  Patrick  ;  of  which  the  famous 
Dr.  Jonathan  Swift  was  once  dean  alio  a 
handfome  palace  called  St.  Sepulchre.  Here 
are  no  lefs 'than  13  parochial  churches  ; 
but  the  lord  lieutenant  and  lords  juftices 
go  in,  ftate  to  Chrift’s-church.  This  city 
being  the  feat  of  government,  the  lord 
lieutenant  (a  kind  of  Viceroy  fent  from 
England,  and  generally  changed  every 
three  years)  refides  in  the  caftle  while  he 
ftays  in  the  kingdom.  Here  are  alfo  held 
courts  of  juftice,  and  public  offices  ;  bo¬ 
lides  a  guildhall,  tolfel,  and  cuftom-houfe. 
Dublin  lies  64  miles  weft,  of  Holyhead,  in 
Wales,  and  268  north-weft  of  London, 
Lat.  55.  deg.  12.  min.  N.  Lpng.  6.  deg, 

5 5.  min,  W. 

DRV  DEN  (JOHN)  one  of  the  great- 
eft  Engliih  poets  ot  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  the  fon  of  Erafmus  Dryden, 
third  fon  of  fir  Erafmus  Dryden,.  hurt. 
He  was  born  at  Oldwincle,  in  Hunting- 
donlhire,  on  the  9th  of  Auguft,  1631  j. 
educated  at  Weflminfter  fchool  under  Dr. 
Bulby;  and  was  from  thence,  in  165c, 
elected  a  fcholar  of  Trinity-college  in 
Cambridge.  During  his  ftay  atsfchool,  he- 
feranllated  the  Third  Satire  of  Perlius,  for 
.  a  Th urftl ay-nigh t’s  exercife.,  In  1658,  he 
pubiilhed  his  Heroic  Stanzas,  on  the  late 
lord  p  rot  eft  or ;  and  in  1660,  a  Poem  or, 
the  Refloration  of  king  Charles  II.  The 
fame  year  he  pubiilhed  his  Poem  to  the 
king,  on  his  coronation.  In  1662,  he 
addreffed  a  poem  to  the  lord  chancellor 
Hyde  ;  and  the  fame  year  pubiilhed  a  la-., 
tire  on  the  Dutch.  His  next  piece  was  his; 
Ann  is  MirabiHs.  In  1668,.  Mr-  Dryden, 
upon  the  death  cf  Sir  William  Davenant* 
was  made  poet  laureat,  and  hiftoriographer- 
to  Charles  II.  and  the  fame  year  pubiilhed} 
H  a  hiSr 
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his  Etfay  on  Dramatic  Poefy.  His  firft 
play,  entitled  The  Wild  Gallant,  appeared 
rn  1669,  and  was  followed,  in  the  fpace 
of  twenty-five  years,  by  twenty-fix  others, 
which  have  been  fiqce  publiihed  in  lix  vo¬ 
lumes,  duodecimo.  In  1679,  was  pub¬ 
lished  &n  Eflay  on  Satire,  written  jointly 
by  Mr.  Dryden,  and  the  earl  of  Mul- 
grave.  This  piece,  which  was  lirft  hand¬ 
ed  about  in  manuscript,  contained  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  duchefs  of  Portfmouth,  and 
the  earl  of  Rochefter  ;  they',  it  is  laid,  fuf- 
pccting  Mr.  Dryden  to  be  the  author, 
hired  three  men,  who  took  their  opportu¬ 
nity  to  cudgel  him  in  Will’s  co.flee-houfe, 
in  Covent-garden.  Mr.  Drvden  next  pub¬ 
liihed  his  Abiaiotn  and  Achitcphel,  his 
Medal,  his  Rc/ig  h  Laid)  Hind  and  Pan¬ 
ther,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  day,  &c.  Soon 
after  the  accefiion  of  king  James  II.  he 
turned  Roman  catholic,  which  occafloned 
his  being  difmiifed  from  the  o»  ice  of  poet 
laureat,  at  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Dryden 
all'o  wrote  a  Translation  of  Freihoy’s  Art 
of  Painting  r  a  tranflatiqn  of  all  Virgil, 
and  feyeral  other  original  pieces  and  trans¬ 
lations.  Mr.  Dryden  was  remarkable  for 
his  modefty  and  his  humane  difipufition. 
His  poems  are  jullly  admired,  and  would 
have  been  flill  more  perfect,  had  lie  not 
been  obliged  to  write  for  bread  :  lome  of 
thefe,  and  particularly  his  Ode  on  St.  Ce¬ 
cilia’ s  day,  are,  perhaps,  the  mod  perfect 
pieces  in  any  language.  The  late  fatirift, 
Charles  Churchill,  was  a  great  admirer  of 
the  works  of  Dryden,  and  has  frequently 
declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Pope  was 
infinitely  inferior  to  him  as  a  Poet.  This 
great  poet  died  on  the  the  ill  of  May, 
1701,  and  was  interred  in  Weftminfter 
Abbey,  where  a  monument  has  been  fince 
erefted  over  him  by  John  late  duke  of 
Buckingham.  Mr.  Drvden  married  the 
lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Berkshire,  by  whom  he  had  three 
fons,  Charles,  John,  and  Henry. 

DUCAL,  fomething  belonging  to  a 
duke.  See  Duke. 

DUCAL  CROWN,  or  CORONET. 

See  Cro<zvn. 

DUCAT,  a  coin  current  in  Germany 
and  other  countries.  See  Exchange. 

o 

DUCK,  Anciz ,  in  ornithology,  a  genus 
of  birds  lufficientlv  known.  There  are 
two  forts  of  ducks  common  in  England, 
the  tame  and  wild  ;  the  firll  of  which  is 
very  beneficial  to  hutbamimen,  and  not  ex¬ 
pensive  to  keep,  living  on  lo*t  corn,  worms, 
inails,  See.  Indeed  once  a  year  this  fowl 
Is  a  great  layer  of  eggs ;  and  when  She 
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fits,  mult  be  carefully  fed  with  barley  oX 
other  grain,  Ducklings  are  fed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  goflings,  and  may  be 
fattened  in  three  weeks  time,  by  giving 
them  any  kind  of  pulfeor  grain,  and  plen? 
ty  of  water, 

DUCT,  orDJJCTUS,  any  tube  or  ca«r 
nal, 

Th?ir  nfe  in  the  animal  reconomy  is  to 
convey  fluids  l'ecreted  in  the  glands  of 
the  parts  to  which  they  feverally  be¬ 
long  :  thus  it  is,  the  lalival  dufts  difeharge 
the  faliva,  or  pellucid  liquor,  iecrcted  in 
the  glands  of  the  mouths;  and  fio  of  the 
rdf. 

DUCTILITY,  in  phyfic?,  a  property 
of  certain  bodies,  whereby  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  expanded,  pr  firetched  forth, 
by  means  o.f  a  hammer,  prefs,  & c. 
The  yaft  duCiility  of  forne  bodies,  efpeci- 
ally  gold,  is  very  furpnfing.  See  Di-vifi- 
bility. 

DUEL,  a  Angle  cpmbat,  at  a  time  and 
place  appointed,  in  confequence  of  a  cartel 
or  challenge,  Authorized  duels  were 
fuch  wliofe  motive  was  the  goood  of  their 
country,  when  one,  or  a  fmall  number  of 
combatants  were  chofen  to  fave  the  blood 
of  a  whole  army,  and  decide,  by  victory 
or  death,  the  quarrels  of  kings  or  whole 
nations. 

DUKE,  thetitleof  a  fovereign  prince, 
as  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Parma,  Mecklen- 
buvgh,  See.  the  grand  duke  of  Tulcanys 
Mufcovy,  Sec.  or  it  is  the  title  pi  honour 
and  nobility  next  below  princes. 

DULCIFYING,  in  pharmacy,  the 
fweetening,  or  rendered  infipid,  any  mat¬ 
ter  impregnated  with  falts,  by  walhmg  it 
in  pure  water. 

*  DUNBAR,  battle  of,  September  3, 
1650.  About  the  rniddle  of  July,  Crom¬ 
well,  at  the  head  of  anarmy  amounting  to 
eighteen  thoufand  men,  began  his  march 
for  the  Scottiih  border,  where  he  publiihed 
his  manifeflo,  and  undqrliood  that  the  Scots 
were  encamped,  to  the  number  of  eight 
and  twenty  thoufand  men,  well  armed  and 
equipped,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  They  had  ordered  all  the  people, 
to  quit  the  country  between  Berwick  and 
the  capital,  and  remove  their  effects  ;  fat 
that  Cromwell  advanced  without  ctppofition. 
through  a  defolate  country,  attended  by  a 
fleet  which  fupplied  him  with  provifion. 
He  found  tjie  enemy  fo  ftrongly  intrench¬ 
ed  between  Leith,  Edinburgh,  and  Dal¬ 
keith,  that  he  could  not  attack  them  with 
any  profpeCf  of  advantage,  and  thought 
proper  to  retreat  towards  Muflelburglu 

Lelley 
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Lelley  detached  a  body  of  horfe  to  fall  up¬ 
on  his  rear,  commanded  by  Lambert,  over 
whom  they  gained  lome  advantage.  Next 
day  a  hot  ikirmiih  happened  between  two 
detachments  ;  and  the  Scots  were  repelled 
to  their  camp  with  conliderable  lots. 
Cromwell  made  another  motion  towards 
them,  in  hopes  of  drawing  them  from  their 
intrenchments  ;  but  all  his  efforts  were 
ineffectual.  After  the  two  armies  had  re¬ 
mained  in  fight  of  each  other  for  l'everal 
weeks,  Cromwell  was  fo  ilraitened  tor 
want  of  provifion  and  forage,  that  he 
found  himfelf  under  a  necellity  ot  retiring. 
He  refolved  to  embark  his  infantry  on 
board  of  the  fleit,  and  return  with  his 
horle  to  Berwick.  With  this  view  he 
marched  to  Dunbar,  where  his  navy  lay 
at  anchor  ;  and  by  this  time  his  army  was 
diminilhad  to  about  twelve  tboufand  men. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Scots,  who  en¬ 
camped  upon  a  hill,  at  the  diltance  of  a 
mile  from  Dunbar,  in  full  confidence  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  war,  by  the  defirurti- 
on  of  the  whole  Englifh  army.  Indeed 
Cromwell  was  now  reduced  to  l'uch  difficul¬ 
ty  ,vthat  he  could  neither  embark  his  troops, 
prolecute  his  march,  nor  remain  in  his 
prelent  fituation,  without  expofing  his 
army  to  the  moll  imminent  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  defeated  or  ffarved.  General  Lelley, 
fenfible  of  his  advantage,  refolyed  to  keep 
his  ground,  and  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enenw  ;  but,  the  clamours  of  the  minif- 
ters,  who  attended  the  camp,  and  boldly 
promifed  victory  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
excited  fuch  a  fpirit  of  impatience  among 
the  foldiers,  tha^t  he  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  torrent,  and  put. his  army  in  motion 
to -attack  the  Englilh.  Cromwell  had 
fpent  his  time  in  preaching,  praying,  and 
leeking  the  Lord,  from  whom,  he  laid, 
he  received  particular  comforts  and  conve¬ 
niences,  during  the  exercile  of  his  devo¬ 
tion.  On  the  lecond  day  of  September, 
perceiving  the  Scots  in  motion,  he  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  The  Lord  has  delivered  them  into 
our  hands;”  and  ordered  his  army  to  fing 
pfalms,  as  if  he  had  already  been  allured 
of  the  victory.  Indeed,  he  had  no  great 
real'on  to  doubt  of  his  fuccefs  againff  fuch 
an  enemy.  He  then  advanced  towards 
them,  and  next  morning  before  daylight, 
began  the  attack.  The  Scottilh  cavalry 
pn  the  right  wing  made  a  vigorous  charge  ; 
but  were  loon  repulfcd,  broken,  and  put 
to  flight  :  the  left  wing  abandoned  the 
field  without  engaging.  Three  regiments 
of  their  infantry  flood  until  they  were  cut 
in  pieces;  but  all 'the  reft  fled  with  the  ut- 
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mofi  precipitation.  Above  three  thoufamJ 
were  llaughtered  on  the  fpot,  and  in  the 
purfuit  ;  and  among  thefe  feme  minillers, 
in  the  very  art  of  encouraging  them  with 
affu.  ranee  of  virtory.  Seven  <>r  eight  thou- 
land  were  taken,  together  with  l'even  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  all  their  baggage 
and  ammunition  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Englilh  did  not  lofe above  forty 
men  in  the  engagement.  Cromwell  im¬ 
mediately  took  poffelfion  of  Leith  and 
Edinburgh;  hut,,  the  call le  held  out  till 
the  latter  end  of  December. 

DUNG,  in  agriculture,  is  of  feveral 
forts,  as  that  of  horles,  cows,  Iheep,  hogs, 
pigeons,  geefe,  &c.  All  kinds  of  dung 
contain  lome  matter,  which,  when  mixed 
with  the  foils,  ferments  therein,  and,  by 
that  lermentation,  diffolves  the  texture  of 
the  earth,  and  divides  and  crumbles  its  par¬ 
ticles  very  much.  This  is  the  real  ufe  of 
dung  in  agriculture;  for  as  to,  the  pure 
earthy  part  of  it,  the  quantity  is  ib  very 
lmall,  that  it  bears  an  extremely  inconfi- 
derable  proportion  to  that  of  the  earth  it  is 
intended  to  manure.  The  acrimony  of 
the  falts  of  dung  is  fo  great,  that  the  nicelb 
managers  of  vegetables  we  have,  (the  flo-, 
rills)  have  wholly  banilhed  the  ufe  of  ic 
from  their  gardens.  The  ufe  of  dung 
Ihould  alfo  be  forbid  in  kitchen  gardens, 
for  it  is  poflible  to  fucceed  full  as  well  with¬ 
out  it  :  and  it  gives  an  ill  tafte  to  all  ex-> 
cellent  roots  and  plants  that  are  to  ft  and 
in  the  earth  in  which  it  is  an  ingredient. 

Another  diladvantage  attending  the  ufe 
of  dung  is,  that  it  gives  rife  to  worms.  It; 
is  for  this  reafon,  that  garden  carrots  are 
generally  worm-eaten,  and  field  carrots 
found  ;  and  the  fame  obfervation  will  hold 
good  in  other  vegetables,  in  the  field,  and 
in  the  garden. 

However  unneceffarv  and  prejudicial^, 
dung  is  in  gardens,  it  is  however  very  ne- 
ceflary  in  the  corn-fields,  and  little  can  be 
done  without  it  in  the  old  method  of  hul'- 
bandry.  Dung  is  not  lb  injurious  in  fields 
as  in  gardens  ;  becaufe  it  is  ufed  in  much 
lmaller  quantities  in  proportion  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  ot  foil;  and  cabbages,  turnips,  pota¬ 
toes,  and  other  things  growing  in-  fields, 
and  intended  only  for  the  food  of  cattle, 
will  not  be  injured  by  dung,  tillage,  and 
hoeing  all  together  ;  tor  the  crops  will  by 
this  means  be  the  greater,  and  the  cattle 
will  like  the  food  never  the  worfe.  Dung 
is  very  beneficial  in  giving  large  crops  of 
wheat;  and  is  iound  by  experience,  that 
the  country  farmers,  at  a  dillance  from  a 
large  town,  can  never  have  fo  good  crops 
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fcy  all  their  tillage,  as  thofe  who  five  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  cities,  where 
dung  is  produced  in  great  plenty,  and 
eafily  had.  The  dung  ufed  in  fields,  be- 
fides  its  diffolving  and  dividing  virtue,  is 
of  great  ufe  in  the  warmth  its  fermenting 
gives  to  the  young  plants  of  the  corn  in 
their  weakefl  Hate,  and  in  the  moll  ievere 
leafons ;  the  lafting  of  this  ferment  is  not 
partly  determined,  becaufe  the  degrees  of 
Jieat  are  very  difficult  to  be  judged  oi,;  when 
they  become  fmall, 

The  ufes  of  the  dung  of  feveral  animals 
are  fufficiently  proved  every  day.  They 
are  ufed  to  repair  the  decays  of  exhauiled 
and  worn  out  land,  and  to  cure  the  feveral 
defers  in  different  naturally  bad  foils  ;  the 
faults  of  which  are  as  different,  as  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  different  dungs  ufed  to  improve 
them.  Some  land  is  too  cold,  moil!,  and 
heavy,  and  the  other  too  light  and  dry  : 
and,  to  improve  and  meliorate  tfiefe,  we 
have  fome  dung  hot  and  light,  as  Iheep’s, 
horles,  pigeons,  &c.  and  other  fat  and 
cooling,  as  that  of  oxen,  dogs,  &c. 

There  are  two  remarkable  qualities  in 
dung ;  the  one  is  to  produce  a  certain  fen- 
fible  heat,  capable  of  bringing  about  great 
effefts  :  the  other  is  to  fatten  the  foil,  and 
render  it  the  more  fertile.  The  firft  of 
thefe  is  feldom  found  in  any  other  dung 
but  that  of  horfes  and  mules,  while  newly 
made,  and  a  little  moift  :  the  great  effedls 
of  this  are  feen  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
where  it  invigorates  and  gives  a  new  life 
to  every  thing,  Supplying  the  place  of  the 
fun  ;  and  to  this  we  owe,  in  a  manner, 
all  the  vegetable  delicacies  of  the  fpring. 

Befides  this,  horfe-dung  is  the  richeft 
of  all  improvements  that  can  be  had  in  any 
quantity  for  poor  hungry  lands  ;  yet,  when 
either  too  new,  or  when  ufed  alone,  it  is 
very  prejudicial  to  fome  lands  ;  and,  if 
fpread  too  thin  on  dry  lands  in  fummer, 
it  becomes  of  very  little  fervice,  the  lun 
foon  exhaling  all  its  richnefs,  and  leaving 
it  little  more  than  a  heap  of  Hubble  or  dry 
thatch  :  and,  though  too  much  of  it  can 
hardly  be  ufed  in  the  kitchen-garden 
among  colliflowers,  cabbages,  and  the 
like:  yet  it  is  eafy  to  over-dung  land  in¬ 
tended  for  corn,  and  gives  rife  by  that 
means  to  a  very  fatal  quantity  of  weeds. 

Horfe-dungis  always  bell  for  cold  lands, 
and  cow-dung  for  hot. ones;  but  being 
mixed  together,  they  make  a  very  good 
manure  for  moll  forts  of  foils,  and  for  fome 
they  are  very  properly  mixed  with  mud. 

Sheep?s-dung  and  deer’s-dung  differ 
very  little  ta  their  quality,  and  areefteem- 
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ed  by  fome  the  beft  of  all  dung  for  cold? 

clays. 

Hog’s-dung  is  by  many  recommended 
as  the  fatten  and  richeH  of  all  dung  ;  and 
is  found,  on  experience,  to  be  better  than 
any  other  kind,  for  fruit-trees,  apples, 
pears,  and  the  like  :  it  is  alfo  a  very  rich 
dung  for  grais  ;  and  is  faid  to  do  as  much 
good  in  one  load,  as  any  other  dung  what¬ 
ever  in  two. 

The  dung  of  pigeons,  hens,  and  geefe, 
are  great  improvers  of  meadow  and  corn 
land.  That  of  pigeons  is  unqueftionably 
the  richeft  that  can  be  laid  on  corn  land  }. 
but,  before  it  is  ufed,  it  ought  to  be  expof- 
ed  for  fome  time  out  of  the  dove-houfe  to 
the  open  air,  to  take  oft'  its  fiery  heat.  It 
is  in  general  very  proper  for  cold  clay- 
lands,  but  then  it  always  lhould  be  well 
dried  before  it  is  laid  on,  becaufe  it  is  apt 
to  clod  in  the  wet.  It  is  bell  alfo  to  mix  it 
with  fome  dry  earth  to  break  its  parts, 
that  it  may  be  fpread  the  more  regularly  j 
and  it  is  in  itfelf  fo  very  rich  and  hot,  as 
to. bear  fuch  an  adniixture,  without  greatly 
impoveriihing  it. 

The  dung  of  poultry,  being  hot  and  full 
of  falts,  tends  much  to  facilitate  vegetation, 
and  is  abundantly  quicker  in  its  operation 
than  the  dung  of  animals  which  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  plants.  But  for  all  ftubbom 
clayey  foils,  there  is  no  manure  fo  good  as 
thecleanfing  of  London  ftreets  ;  the  parts 
of  tough  land  will  be  more  expeditioufly 
feparated  by  this,  than  by  any  other  com- 
poll. 

DUNGEON,  or  DONJON,  in  fortifi¬ 
cation,  a  large  tower  or  redoubt  of  a  for- 
trefs,  whither  the  garrifon  may  retreat,  in., 
cale  of  neceffity,  and  capitulate  with, 
greater  advantage. 

DUNG-MEERS,  in  hulbandry,  places 
where  foils  and  dungs  are  mixed  and  di- 
gefied  together  :  for  this  purpofe  it  is  ufual 
to  dig  a  pit  fufficient  to  hold  the  llock  of 
foil  the  huibandman  is  capable  of  making? 
and  to  prepare  it  at  the  bottom  with  Hone 
and  clay,  that  it  may  hold  water,  or  the 
moiflure  of.  the  dung;  and  befides,  it 
lhould  be  fo  fituated  that  the  finks  and 
drips  of  the  houfes  and  barns  may  run  into 
it.  Into  this  pit  they  call  refufe  fodder, 
litter,  dung,  weeds,  &c.  where  they  lie  and 
rot  together,  till  the  farmers  have  occafion 
for  it. 

^DUNKIRK,  a  port  town  ofFrenchFlan«». 
ders,  feated  in  afandy  foil.  At  firft  it  was 
only  a  hamlet,  confillingof  a  few  filher- 
men’s  houfes.  But  it  encreafed  by  degrees 
and  had  a  caftle  in  1322,  which  was  de~ 
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inolifhed  by  the  rebels  in  Flanders,  but  was 
rebuilt,  and  afterwards  demolilhed.  At 
length  Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany, 
built  a  caftle  there  for  the  defence  of  the 
port,  in  1538.  This  like  wife  was  entirely 
demolilhed,  except  a  tower, (till  to  be  feen. 
Then  the  Engliih  became  mafters  of  it, 
but  were  driven  away  by  the  French  in 
1558.  France  delivered  it  up  to  Spain  by 
the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambrelis.  It  was 
inverted  by  the  French  in  1646,  who  took 
it  after  feventeen  days  liege.  But  xt  foon 
after  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards.  In 
1658,  after  the  Spaniards  were  beaten  by 
the  French,  this  town  was  the  firrt  fruits 
of  the  vi&ofy,  for  it  furiendered  thirteen 
days  after,  and  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Engliih,  agreeable  to  a  treaty  between 
the  two  nations.  In  1662,  the  French 
bought  it  of  King  Charles  II.  and  have 
kept  it  ever  lince.  In  1664  the  French 
king  began  to  repair  the  caftle,  and  em¬ 
ployed  thirty  thoufand  men  about  it.  In 
which  time  they  levelled  feveral  hills 
which  commanded  the  place,  the  citadel 
was  finilhed,  fort  Lewis  was  ere&ed,  and  a 
bank  of  fand  was  cut  through  a  thouland 
yards  in  length,  which  flopped  up  the  port, 
and  a  canal  was  cut,  which  would  admit  a 
man  of  war  of  60  guns.  Itwas  formed  by  two 
moles  of  timber-work,  ol  two  thouland  yards 
in  length,  and  about  eighty  yards  dilfant 
from  each  other.  At  the  head  of  thefe 
moles  two  wooden  caftles  were  erefted,  the 
one  called  Chateau  Verd,  the  Green  caftle  : 
the  other  Chatteau  de  bonne  Efperance, 
the  caftle  of  Good  Hope.  Afterwards  2  forts 
of  ftone  work  were  ereded  near  the  city, 
which  communicated  by  means  of  a  wooden 
bridge.  After  this  there  were  other  forts 
ere£led  at  different  diftances  ;  and  a  baton 
was  cut,  which  would  contain  leveral  men 
of  war,  and  other  ihips.  Then  there  were 
other  fortifications  added  both  on  the  fea 
and  the  land  fide  5  and  a  new  fuburb  was 
built  for  a  place  for  feamen  to  lodge  in, 
with  magnificent  barracks,  a  fea  arienal, 
and  feveral  other  buildings. 

The  ftreets  of  Dunkirk  are  wide,  flrait, 
and  well  paved  :  the  houfes  are  almoft  all 
of  brick,  and  very  high.  St.  John’s 
church  is  the  principal,  the  choir  of  which 
is  large  and  well  adorned.  It  hath  fifteen 
chapels,  of  which  that  of  St.  George  is  re¬ 
markable  for  an  excellent  painting  of  that 
faint.  The  Jefuits  church  in  Notre  Dame 
ftreet  is  a  fine  ftrufture.  There  are  feve¬ 
ral  convents  for  monks  and  nuns,  and  a 
fquare  with  fine  houfes  on  all  lides.  By 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the  fortifications 
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were  demoliftied,  and  the  port  deftroyed  5 
which  has  greatly  decrealed  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  is  fifteen  miles  tlorrh- 
eaft  of  Gravelines,  twenty  five  north-eaft  of 
Calais,  fifty  eaft  of  Dover,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  fifty-five  north  of  Paris.  Long.  2. 
27.  E.  Lat.  51;  2.  N. 

DUO,  or  DUET,  iii  mulic,  a  long  or 
compofition  to  be  performed  in  two  parts 
only  ;  one  fung,  and  the  other  played  on 
an  inftrument,  or  by  two  voices  alone  :  it 
is  alfo  called  a  duo,  when  two  voices  fing 
different  parts,  accompanied  with  a  third, 
which  is  a  thorough  bafs.  Unifons  and 
o&aves  rauft  be  rarely  ufed  in  duo’s,  except 
at  the  beginning  and  end. 

DUODENUM,  in  anatomy,' the  firA 
of  the  fmall  inteftines,  fo  called  becaufc 
it  is  about  twelve  fingers  breadth  in  length. 
It  is  very  obfervable,  that  there  is  not  any 
animal  but  what  has  this  flexure  of  the 
inteftine,  or  little  fuccedaneous  ftomach  ; 
and  that  no  animal  is  without  the  bilious 
juice,  which  is  generated  in  the  liver,  and 
poured  copioufly  into  the  duodenum ; 
which  manifeftly  proves,  that  nature  has 
exerted  her  utmoft  (kill  in  falhiomng  this 
part  of  the  body,  fo  neceffary  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  life  and  health  of  animals. 

DUPLE  Ratio ,  in  mathematics,  is 
when  any  number  or  quantity  contains 
another  twice,  as  6  is  in  a  duple  ratio 
to  3. 

£«£ -DUPLE  Ratio ,  in  mathematics, 
is  when  any  number  or  quantity  in  con¬ 
tained  in  another  twice  ;  thus  3  is  faid  to 
be  fub-duple  to  6. 

DUPLICATE  Ratio ,  is  a  ratio  com¬ 
pounded  of  two  ratios  ;  as  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  a  to  h  is  the  ratio  of  a  a  to  b  bt 
or  the  fquare  of  a  to  the  fquare  of  !?. 

In  a  Series  of  geometrical  proportionals, 
the  firl!:  term  to  the  third  is  faid  to  be  ai 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  firrt  to  the  fecond  r 
Thus,  in  2,  4,  8,  16,  the  ratio  of  2  to 
8  is  duplicate  of  that  of  2  to  4 ;  fo  that 
duplicate  ratio  is  the  proportion  of  fquares, 
as  triplicate  is  of  cubes,  Src.  and  the  ratio 
of  2  to  8  is  faid  to  be  compounded  of  that 
of  2  to  4,  and  of  4  to  8. 

DUPLICATION,  the  doubling  of  any 
thing,  or  multiplying  of  it  by  2  :  alfo  the 
folding  of  anv  thing  back  again  on  it  (elf. 

DUPLICATION  of  the  Cvhe ,  is  ro 
find  the  fide  of  a  cube  that  (hall  be  double 
in  folidity  to  a  given  cube,  which  is  a 
famous  problem  cultivated  by  the  geome¬ 
tricians  thefe  two  thoufand  years.  .  It  was 
firft  propoled  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Delphos  i  which,  being  confuted  about 
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the  manner  of  flopping  a  plague  then 
raging  at  Athens,  returned  for  an  Aver, 
that  the  plague  lhould  ceai'e  when  Apol¬ 
lo’s  altar,  which  was  cubical  *  lhould  be 
doubled.  Upon  this?  they  applied  them- 
flelves,  in  good  earneft,  to  leek  the  dqpli- 
catufc  of  the  cube,  which  hence-forward 
was  called  the  Delian  problem. 

The  folution  of  this  problem  depends 
upon  finding  two  mean  proportionals  be¬ 
tween  two  given  lines  :  for  if  the  fide  of 
a  given  cube  be  —  dj  and  the  fide  of  a 
double  cube  be—  y,  then  will  z  a3—y3  ; 
or  putting  b  =2  z  a,  it  will  a  a  b  —y3  ; 
therefore  it  will  be  a  a  :  yy  :  :  y  :  b  or, 

making  is  it  will  be  a  :  sa  :  :  y  :  b  • 

'a 

fo  that  thefe  four  quantities  will  be  con¬ 
tinual  proportionals  :  confequently  y , 
the  fide  of  the  cube  fought,  is  the  i'e- 
cond  of  two  mean  proportionals  between 
a  and  b. 

DUPLICATUROE,  among  anatomifts, 
the  doubling  of  any  membranes,  when 
they  run  off  to  fome  diftance,  and  return 
again. 

DURA  MATER,  in  anatomy,  one  of 
the  membranes,  or  meninges,  which  fur- 
round  the  brain. 

•  DURATION,  an  idea  which  we  get 
by  reflecting  on  that  train  of  ideas  which 
copftantly  follow  one  another  in  our  minds, 
a<$  long  as  we  are  awake.  The  Ample 
modes  of  duration  are  any  different  lengths 
of  it  whereof  we  have  diftinift  ideas,  as 
hours,  days,  years,  time,  eternity,  &c. 
See  the  article  Time. 

%  DURHAM,  bilhopric  of,  a  county 
palatine,  in  the  North  of  England.  It 
is  thirty-nine  miles  long,  and  thirty-five 
broad.  The  air  here  are  lharp,  and  it  is 
obferved  to  be  colder  in  the  well:  than  the 
eaff  parts.  In  general  the  bilhopric  is 
thick  fet  with  towns,  and  very  rich  in 
mines  of  coal’s.  This  country  has  about 
iixteen  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Tees,  the  Were,  &c.  Moff  of  thefe 
abound  with  filh,  particularly  falmon  ; 
arid  they  form  confiderable  ports,  well 
frequented  by  colliers  of  the  greateft  bur¬ 
then,  which  are  a  nurlery  for  Tailors  for 
the  royal  nav\% 

DURHAM,  city  of,  the  capital  of 
the  county  palatine  of  Durham,  in  the 
North  of  England,  is  fituated  on  a  rifing 
ground,  and  iurrounded  with  the  river 
Were,  over  which  arc  two  large  Acme 
bridges.  The  city  is  walled  round, 
and  defended  by  a  fpecious  and  ftrong 
caffle.  There  are  fix  pafilh  churches,  be- 
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fides  a  handfome  cathedral,  dedicated  to 
St.  Cuthbert.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bilhopric^ 
who  is  a  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritua'l  lord 
in  it,  though  king  Henry  the  eighth 
greatly*  abridged  the  temporalities.  Dur¬ 
ham  is  one  of  the  beft  biihoptics  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  prebends,-  and  other  church- 
livings  are  very  rich.  The  market  here  is 
on  Saturday,  where  provifions,  &c.  are 
very  cheap  and  very  good.  It  lies  16 
miles  from  Newcastle,  and  Z57  North  by 
Eafi  of  London. 

-  DURHAM,  battle  of,  0£lober  17, 
1346.  David  Bfws,  in  the  month  of 
October,  entered  England,  at  the  head  of 
fifty  thoufand  men,  took  Lidel  by  alfault, 
and  put  the  gar ri fon  to  the  fword,  exafted 
heavy  contributions  from  the  monks  and 
church  of  Durham,  levied  a  capitation 
tax  from  all  perfons  without  diftin&ion, 
ravaged  the  country,  and  committed  num- 
berlefs  barbarities.  The  queen  con  fort 
was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  invafion 
than  Ihe  fet  out  for  the  North,  to  encour¬ 
age  the  lords  of  the  Marches  to  do  their 
duty  ;  and— in  a  little  time  a  confiderable 
army  was  affembled  at  York,  from  whence 
it  advanced  in  four  divifiofts  again  ft  the 
enemy,  who  encampted  in  Beat-park,  at 
the  diftance  of  three  miles  from  Durham. 
The  firft:  body  was  commanded  by  the  lord 
Henry  Percy,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of 
Angus,  the  bilhop  of  Durham,  and  feve- 
ral  other  noblemen  of  the  North  ;  the 
archbilhop  of  York  conduced  the  fecond 
divifion,  having  under  his  command  the 
bilhop  of  Carlille,  and  the  lord  Nevil;  the 
third  body  was  led  by  the  bilhop  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  the  lord  Mowbray,  and  fir  Thomas 
Rokeby  ;  and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by 
Edward  Baliol,  attended  by  the  archbilhop 
of  Canterbury,  the  lord  Rofs,  and  the 
lherift'  of  Northumberland.  A  great 
number  of  young  noblemen  and  perfons 
of  diftindfion,  ferved  as  volunteers  on  this 
occafion,  partly  to  exprefs  their  zeal  and 
loyalty  in  the  king’s  abfence,  and  partly 
to  diftinguilh  thcmfelves  under  the  eye  of 
the  queen,  who  took  the  field  in  jierfon. 
Tlie  army  confifted  chiefly  of  flout  bor¬ 
derers,  inured  to  war  and  hardfhip,  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  body  of  veterans  whom  Ed¬ 
ward  had  fent  over  from  France,  and  the 
whole,  when  they  began  their  march, 
amounted  to  fixteen  thoufand  men  5  but, 
in  all  probability  the  numberwas  confider- 
ablv  increafed,  before  they  came  in  fight 
of  the  enemy,  as  fo-many  noblemen  muft 
have  been  attended  by  a  great  conconrfe 
of  valfals,  in  an  expedition  upon  which 
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Ac  fate  of  the  whole  kingdom  iri  a  great 
jmeafure  depended.  David  BrUs,  apprized 
of  their  approach,  detached  a  body  of 
Jlorfe,  Under  Dhugfas  and  hr  David  Gra¬ 
ham,  to  obferve  their  motions,  and  harrais 
ithefa  ift  their  march  ;  but  they  were  fo 
JoUghly  handled  by  the  Englilh  archers} 
that  they  foon  turned  their  back's,  though 
Very  few  of  them  efcaped,  with  their  lea¬ 
ders  ;  and  this  advantage  the  Englilh 
deemed  a  happy  omen  of  fuccefs.  The 
Scottilh  army  was  formed  into  one  line: 
the  High-fteward  of  Scotland,  and  the 
earl  of  March  commading  on  the  right; 
the  earls  ,  of  Murray  and  Douglas  being 
on  the  left  wing  ;  and  David',  with  forhe 
French  auxiliaries',  and  the  floWer  of  his 
nobility',  being  Rationed  in  the  center. 
The  Englilh  archers  began  the  battle  with 
Ihowers  of  arrows  on  the  left}  which  gal¬ 
led  the  Scots  under  the  High-fteWard  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  he  ordered  his  divi- 
fion  to  charge  fword  in  hand,  and  actually 
broke  the  bdw-men,  who  falling  back 
upon  the  divifion  commanded  by  lord 
Percv,  occafioned  great  diforder  and  tort- 
fulion.  The  enemy  ftill  preffed  on  with 
incredible  impetuolity,  and  viftory  had 
almoft  declared  in  their  favour,  when  Ba- 
liol  coming  up,  with  four  thoufand  choice 
horfe  at  a  round  trot,  Fell  upon  the  flank 
of  the  Scots,  who  had  advanced  beyond 
the  reft  of  their  line,  and  not  only  fuftaiii- 
ed.  the  archers}  who  had  given  way’,  but 
alfo  cutoff  the  communication  between  the 
High-fteward,  and  the  main  body  where 
Brus  commanded.  .  Thus  intercepted,  and 
in  great  danger  of  being  furrounded,  he 
retreated  in  good  order,  tvhile  Baliol  and 
the  whole  force  of  that  wing  attacked  the 
centre  of  the  Scots,  now  left  expofed  by 
the  retreat  of  the  left  wing:  Here  the 
battle  was  maintained  with  great  fury  on 
both  fules  for  a  cOnfidcrable  time  }  at 
langth  the  jnain  body  of  the  Scots  gave 
way :  then  David  refufing  to  quit  the  field, 
his  nobles  threw  themfelves  into  a  circular 
form,  and  defended  him  with  great  gal¬ 
lantry,  he  himfelf  fighting  hand  to  hanc 
with  his  enemies}  until  his  folldwets  were 
furrounded  and  partly  flain,  and  Davie 
received  two  arrows  in  his  body.  Even 
when  he  was  ready  to  fink  with  the  lofs 
of  blood,  he  difdained  to  afk  for  quarter  ; 
nor  would  he  receive  it  but  at  the  hands  o : 
a  gentleman.  At  laft  he  was  made  pri- 
foner  by  John  Coupland}  after  he  hat 
ftruck  out  two  of  that  gentleman’s  teeth 
with  his  gauntlet.  The  left  wing  ftil 
continued  to  maintain  their  ground,  under 
Vox*  *$, 
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the  command  of  Douglas  and  Murray? 
till  this  laft  Was  flain}  and  Douglas  taken* 
after  almoft  all  his  men  had  been  cut  ita 
pieces.  This  vittory  would  have  decided 
the  fate  of  Scoilahd,  had  not  the  High** 
fteWard  retired  id  good  order,  and  been 
joihed  by  the  fugitives  from  the  battle,  fo 
as  to  form  a  body  which  the  vidlbrs  did 
hot  think  prop'er  to  purfue .  NeVerthelels, 
they  left  fifteen  thoufand  men  lying  dead 
upon  the  fpot,  and  among  thofe  fir  Tho¬ 
mas  Cli arteries',  chancellor  of  Scotland,  the 
lord  Chamberlain,  Edward  Keith,  earl 
Marech'al',  Vh'e  eaVls  <5f  Murray  ahd  Stra- 
therne,  with  feveral  other  noblemen,  and 
a  great  number  of  perfons  of  diftindlion. 
The  earls  bf  Fife,  Mo'nteith,  Sutherland, 
Wigton  ami  Carrick,  William  lord  Doug¬ 
las,  and  many  other  perfonages  of  note* 
Were  among  the  prifohers.  The  king 
\vas  tonveyed  by  CoUpland  to  Ogle-caftle 
in  Northumberland,  of  which  he  Was 
governor  ;  and  when  the  queen  had  dif- 
patched  a  purfuivaht  with  orders  to  bring 
hint  to  Durham,  he  1‘efufed  to  deliver  up 
his  prifoner,  becaufe  in  thofe  days  the 
tanfom  belonged  to  the  captor.  He  thought 
proper,  however,  to  cortfigh  David  Brus  to 
his  friend  the  lord  Nevil,  and  take  flap¬ 
ping  immediately  for  Calais',  where  he 
communicated  the  while  tranfaftidn  to 
the  king,  who  approved  of  his  Conduit, 
ctiated  him  a  kight  baronet,  and  beft'owed 
upon  him  a  penfion  bf  five  hundred 
pounds',  until  the  fame  value  in  lands  ad¬ 
joining  td  his  eftate  could  be  fettled  or 
him  and  his  heirs  for  eVer ;  he  was  or¬ 
dered  however  to  obey  the  commands  of 
the  queen;  who  arrived  in  perfon  at  the 
camp,  before  Calais,  after  having  provided 
for  the  fafety  if  the  kihgdom,  and  left 
the  care  of  the  North  to  the  lords  Pefcy 
and  Nevil,  who  took  Hermitage-caftlej 
and  ravaged  the  whole  county  of  Lothian. 
CdUpland  returning  to  England,  delivered 
the  Scottilh  king  to  the  Sheriffs  of  York- 
lhire}  whd  conveyed  him  to  the  ToWeC 
of  Lbndon.  John  Graham  earl  of  Mon- 
teith,  and  Duncan  earl  of  Fife,  having 
formerly  fvvore  fealty  to  the  king  of 
England,  ahd  taking  the  ohth  to  Edward 
Baliol  as  their  immediate  foveteign,  were 
without  any  trial  condemned  as  tray  tors  ; 
to  be  drawn}  hanged  and  beheaded.  This 
fentence  was  pronouriced  by  the  king  and 
his  council  at  Calais,  ahd  executed  upon 
the  earl  of  Monteith  ;  but  Duncan  was 
refpited  till  further  orders,  becaufe  he 
happened  to  be  allied  to  his  tnaiefty. 

I  DUiCHY. 
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DUTCHY,  in  geography,  an  appel¬ 
lation  given  to  the  dominions  of  a  duke. 
See  Duke. 

DUTCHY-COURT,  a  court  of  the 
dutchy-chamber  of  Lancafter,  held  at 
Weftminfter,  before  the  chancellor  of  the 
fame,  for  matters  concerning  the  lands 
and  franchifes  of  that  dutchy. 

DUTY,  in  general,  any  thing  that 
one  is  obliged  to  perform. 

DUTY,  in  polity  and  commerce,  the 
impoft  laid  on  merchandizes,  at  importa¬ 
tion  or  exportation,  commonly  called  the 
duties  of  cuftoms  ;  alfo  the  taxes  of  excife, 
ifamp -duties,  &c. 

DUTY,  in  the  military  art;  the  ex- 
crcifes  of  thole  functions  that  belong  to 
a  foldier. 

DYE,  in  architecture,  any  fqu are  body, 
as  the  trunk,  or  notched  part  of  a  pedeftal : 
or  it  is  the  middle  of  the  pedeftal,  or  that 
part  included  between  the  bafe  and  the 
corniche,  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  often 
made  in  the  form  of  a  cube  or  dye. 

DYEING,  the  art  of  giving  a  lafting 
colour  to  filks,  cloths,  and  other  fub- 
ifances,  whereby  their  beauty  is  much 
improved,  and  value  inhanccd. 

Ingredients  ufed  in  dyeing.  Thefe 
are  beft  reduced  under  two  heads  :  colo- 
rata,  or  thofe  which  properly  give  the 
colour  :  and  non-colorata,  ufed  to  prepare 
the  fluffs  for  better  taking  the  dye,  and 
to  heighten  the  luftre  of  the  colours. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  of  three 
forts,  blue,  yellow,  and  red.  To  the  firft 
fort  belong  indigo,  woad,  weld,  wood¬ 
wax,  and  log-wood;  to  the  fecond,  fuftic  ; 
to  the  third,  madder,  brazil,  cochineal, 
Icermcs,  fafflower,  and  fanders.  To  which 
may  be  added  annatto,  and  young  fuftic, 
for  orange-colours  :  laftly,  wood-foot. 
See  colour. 

The  art  of  dying  is  indebted,  for  many 
©F  its  valuable  colours,  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  and  may  be  much  more  fo,  if 
the  world  would  be  at  the  pains  of  en¬ 
quiring  into  the  properties  of  the  plants 
that  grow  about  the  fields. 

The  matter  of  the  fluff  to  be  dyed  makes 
it  neceffary  to  change  the  liquor  in  which 
it  is  boiled,  or  to  vary  the  ingredients  ; 
and  the  greateft  naturalifts,  without  a 
mechanical  knowledge  of  dyeing,  would 
be  amazed  to  fee,  that  if  a  fkain  of  white 
wool,  and  another  of  white  cotton,  be 
plunged  together  into  the  fcarlet  dye,  and 
this  even  after  they  have  both  received 
the  fame  previous  boiling  and  preparation, 
the  Ikam  of  cotton  would  come  out  of 
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the  liquor  as  white  as  it  was  put  in,  while 
the  wool  comes  out  tinged  of  a  beautiful 
fire-colour*  The  dyer  however  fees  this 
every  day  without  an  admiration  of  the 
caufe,  and  never  troubling  his  thoughts 
about  how  it  is  done.  He  ufes  it  daily, 
to  dye  any  thing  woollen  to  a  fcarlet- 
colour,  leaving  a  part  white  :  in  order  to 
which,  he  knows,  there  requires  no  more 
than  that  the  part  to  be  left  white,  ftiould 
be  of  cottton. 

Experience  ihews,  that  all  colours  do 
not  attach  themfelves  with  equal  readinefs 
to  the  fluff,  or  remain  equally  firmly 
united  to  it.  Woad,  indigo,  cochineal, 
kermes,  and  many  other  colours,  never 
reach  farther  than  the  furface  of  the  fluff. 
The  liquor  of  the  dye  penetrates  indeed 
perfectly  through  the  body  of  it,  but  the 
colouring  particles  flopping  at  the  furface 
become  entangled  there,  and  never  pene¬ 
trate,  at  leaft  not  in  any  great  quantity, 
to  the  central  part,  which  remains  either 
quite  white,  or  only  very  llightly  tinged. 
This  however  only  happens  to  fuch  fluffs 
as  are  thick,  and  of  a  very  clofe  texture  : 
others  are  coloured  throughout.  And  this 
is  only  the  cafe  in  regard  to  fome  dyes, 
not  to  all  forts,  fince  moft  of  the  wood  co¬ 
lours  penetrate  wholly  through  the  fluff, 
be  it  ever  fo  thick,  and  colour  it  equally 
every  where.  Whence  it  feems  probable, 
that  the  colouring  particles  of  the  woods 
are  either  more  minute  and  fine,  or  much 
more  intimately  blended  with  the  water, 
than  thofe  of  cochineal,  indigo,  and  fuch 
others  as  do  not  penetrate  beyond  the 
furface. 

The  difference  between  the  wool  and 
the  cotton,  the  one  receiving,  and  the 
other  not  receiving  at  all  the  coloured 
particles  in  its  natural  ftate,  ©r  with  the 
fame  impregnation  by  means  of  which  the 
other  does,  feems  refolvible  thus,  that 
though  the  attra&ion  in  wool  be  much 
greater  in  regard  t®  the  coloured  particles 
than  that  of  the  water,  and  therefore  it 
robs  the  water  of  them  ;  yet  the  attraction 
in  cotton  being  lefs  than  in  water,  the 
colouring  particles  remain  in  the  water 
without  any  tendency  to  attach  themfelves 
to  the  cotton. 

In  dyeing,  the  ingredients  ufed  for  the 
colours  are  well  known  to  be  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds.  Some  of  them  are  fuch  as 
communicate  a  colour,  which  will  a  long 
time,  refift  the  injuries  of  the  air,  and 
thefe  are  therefore  called  the  good  or  ftand- 
colours  ;  and  there  are  others  which  the 
bare  expofitiqn  to  the  air  will  deft  roy  or 

deface 
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deface  in  a  very  little  time  ;  thefe  are  there¬ 
fore  called  the  falfe  or  fading  colours. 

There  is  a  ihorter  way  of  trying  the 
permanence  of  many  colours,  than  that 
of  expofing  them  to  the  air,  fince  in  boil¬ 
ing  only  five  minutes  in  a  pint  of  water, 
in  which  there  has  been  diflolved  half  an 
ounce  of  alum,  they  will  lofe  as  much 
colour  as  they  would  have  done  by  being 
expofed  two  days  to  the  air  in  fummer. 
Some  colours  require  different  methods  of 
trial,  but  this  ferves  for  almolf  all.  The 
fhades  of  blue,  yellow,  red  and  green, 
purple  and  green,  are  the  fineft  colours  to 
make  thele  experiments  upon,  as  the  lame 
previous  preparation  or  impregnation  of 
the  fluff  ferves  for  both,  and  both  depend 
upon  blue  for  their  balls,  the  purple  being 
made  of  blue  and  red,  and  the  green  of 
blue  and  yellow. 

It  Ihould  not  fcem  furprifing,  if  the  fluff 
be  firft  dipped  into  a  dye  of  a  Handing 
blue,  and  afterwards  into  a  fading  red  or 
yellow,  to  turn  it  green  or  purple,  that 
the  action  of  the  air,  or  boiling  in  alum 
water,  ihould  carry  oft'  thole  falle  colours, 
which  had  only  been  applied  to  the  fluff, 
after  it  was  before  faturated  with  a  {land¬ 
ing  colour.  But  it  might  be  expected, 
that  when  the  fluff  was  firft  impregnated 
with  them,  and  afterwards  had  the  blue 
added  upon  them,  that  either  the  blue 
mu  ft  be  the  colour  that  went  off,  or  that 
they  muft  all  remain  :  but,  in  effedl,  no¬ 
nothing  of  this  difference  is  found,  but 
the  blue  remains,  while  the  fading  colours 
go  oft',  however,  or  in  whatever  manner 
or  order,  they  are  applied.  Mem.  Acad. 
Selene.  Par.  1737. 

The  non-colouring  ingredients  are, — 
Certain  reftringent  or  binding  materials, 
as,  galls,  fumac,  alder  bark,  pomegranate 
peel,  walnut  rinds  and  roots,  iapling  bark, 
— and  crab-trec  bark. — Certain  falts,  as 
alum,  argol,  faltpetre,  fal  ammoniac,  pot¬ 
atoes,  lime,  and  urine, — Liquors,  as  well 
water,  river-water,  aqua-vitae,  vinegar, 
lemon-juice^  aqua-rortis,  honey,  and  me- 
laffes'.  —  Gums,  as  tragacanth,  arabic, 
rvialtic,  and  languis  draconis. — Sme£lics, 
or  abllerfives,  as  lope,  fuller’s-earth,  lin- 
feed-oil,  ox-gall,  &c. — Metals,  as  lleel- 
filings,  tin,  llippe,  and  pewter,  to  which 
add  copperas,  verdignfe,  antimony, '  li¬ 
tharge,  and  arfenic. — -Laftly,  bran,  wheat- 
flour,  yolks  of  eggs,  leaven,  cummin  feed, 
fenugreek-feed,  agaric,  and  fenna. 

Moll  of  the  ingredients  fome  account 
may  be  found  under  tlreir  refpe&ive  arii- 
vks  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 
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For  the  colouring  ingredients,  coloran* 
thia  colorata,  we  have,  1.  Iron  and  lice], 
or  what  is  made  from  them,  which  we 
have  obferved  are  uled  in  dyeing  blacks  ; 
though  how  they  contribute  thereto  is  not 
fo  obvious  we  know  that  green  oaken 
boards  become  black,  by  the  friclion  of 
the  faw  ;  a  green  four  apple,  cut  with  a 
knife,  turns  qf  the  fame  colour  ;  the 
white  greale,  wherewith  the  wheels  of 
coaches  are  anointed,  becomes  likewife 
black,  by  means  of  the  iron  boxes  where¬ 
with  the  nave  is  lined,  and  the  trillion 
between  the  nave  and  the  axle-tree ;  and 
that  an  oaken  Hick  becomes  black  by  a 
violent  fndflion  againft  other  wood  in  a 
turning  lathe;  and  the  black  colour  on 
earthen-ware  is  given  with  fealings  of  iron 
vitrefied.  From  all  which  it  fee  ms  to  fol¬ 
low,  that  the  bufinefs  or  blacking  lies  in  the 
iron,  and  particularly  in  its  ullulation  or 
fri£lion.  Be  this  at  it  will,  copperas,  the 
moil  ufeful  ingredient  for  dying  black,  is 
the  fait  of  the  pyrites  wherewith  old  iron 
is  incorporated :  and,  wherever  this  is 
uled,  fome  of  the  aftringents  are  to  ac¬ 
company  it.  2.  Red- wood  chopped,  and 
ground  in  a  mill,  is  uled  for  dyeing  cloth, 
rugs,  Stc.  of  the  coarfer  fort.  Its  tindlure, 
which  is  a  fort  of  brick-colour,  is  got  out 
by  long  boiling  it  in  galls,  and  the  doth 
along  with  it.  It  Hands  better  than  brazil. 
3.  Brazil,  chopped  alio,  and  ground,  dyes 
a  pink  colour,  or  carnation,  nearer!  ap¬ 
proaching  cochineal  :  it  is  uled  with  alum  ; 
with  pot  aihes  it  alfo  ferves  for  purples. 
It  eafily  llains.  4.  Madder  gives  a.colour 
near  approaching  the  Bow-dye,  or  new 
fcarlet  :  thofe  called  baftard  leaflets  are 
dyed  with  it.  It  endures  much  boiling, 
and  is  ufed  both  with  alum  and  argol,  and 
holds  well :  the  brightell  dyes  with  mad¬ 
der' are  made  by  over-dying  the  fluff,  and 
then  difeharging  part  of  it  by  back-boiling 
in  argol.  It  is  uled  with  bran  water  in- 
ilead  of  white  liquor.  5.  Cochineal,  ufed 
with  bran-liquor  in  a  pewter  furnace,  with 
aqua-fortis,  gives  the  dye  called  among 
us,  though  improperly,  fcarlet  in  grain. 
Any  acid  takes  off  the  intenfe  rednefs  off 
this  colour,  and  turns  it  towards  an 
orange,  or  flame  colour.  With  this  co¬ 
lour  the  Span  i  to  leather  and  wool,  ufed  by 
ladies  are  dyed.  6.  Annatto  gives  an 
orange-colour,  efpecially  to  filks,  linens, 
and  cottons ;  for  it  does  not  penetrate 
cloth :  it  is  ufed  with  pot-aihes.  7. 
Weld,  by  the  help  of  pot-alhes,  yields  a 
deep  lemon  colour,  though  it  is  ufed  to 
giye  all  lorts  of  yellows.  8.  Wood-wax, 
I  2  a  gretii 
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*  green  wood,  called  alfo  genifla  timftona, 
»nd  the  dyer’s-weed,  has  the  like  effe£l  as 
Weld,  though  its  ufe  is  chiefly  confined  to 
eoaiTe  cloths.  }t  is  fet  with  pot-afnes, 
or  urine.  9.  Fuftic  15  o,f  two  forts,  young 
and  old  :  the  former,  chopped  and  ground, 
yields  a  kind  of  reddilh  orange  colour ; 
the  latter  a  colour  dillant  feverai  degrees 
of  yellow  from  the  former.  It  fpcnds 
with  or  without  falts,  works  either  hot  or 
Cold,  and  holds  firm.  10.  Wood-foot, 
containing  not  only  a  colour,  byt  a  fait, 
needs  nothing  to  extraft  its  dye,  or  make 
it  ftrike  on  the  Huff.  The  natural  colour 
at  yields  is  that  of  honey,  but  it  is  the 
foundation  of  many  other  colours  on  wool, 
and  cloth  only.  ji.  Woad  ground,  of 
bruifed  with  a  mill  for  the  purpofe,  is 
made  up  into  balls,  which  being  broken, 
andllrewed  on  lime  or  urine,  is  ufed  with 
pot-aihes  or  fea-weed,  and  gives  a  lafting 
blue.  The  lime,  or  cork,  accelerates  the 
fermentation  of  the  woad,  which  in  three 
or  four  days  will  work  like  a  guile  of 
beer,  and  be  covered  with  a  greenilh  froth 
tpr  Sower.  An  intenfe  woad  colour  is  al- 
moft  black,  that  is,  is  of  adamfon-colour. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  fo  many  colours, 
m  its  different  degrees  or  ihades,  that  the 
dyers  have  a  fcale  whereby  to  compute  the 
lightnefs  and  depth  of  this  colour.  12. 
Indigo  is  of  the  like  nature,  and  ufed  for 
the  fame  p.urpo.fe  as  woad,  only  it  is 
Wronger.  13.  Log-wood,  chopped  and 
ground,  yields  a.  purplifh  blue :  it  may  be 
ufed  with  alum  :  formerly  it  was  of  ill 
repute,  as  a  moft  falfe  and  fading  colour  ; 
but  fince  it  has  been  ufed  with  galls,  it  is 
Jefs  complained  of;  The  dyeing  materials 
are  generally  applied  in  docoflions  made 
in  water,  more  or  lefs  ftrong,  according 
to  the  occafion  ;  fometimes  by  only  dip¬ 
ping  the  fluff  in  the  vat  of  dye  ;  fome¬ 
times  leaving  it  a  day  or  more  to  fteep. 
For  the  alum,  in  dyeing  filks,  is  always 
applied  cold,  in  which  ftatc  alone  ilf  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  brightnefs  of  the  dye. 

The  art  of  dyeing  may  be  divided  into 
as  many  branches  as  there  are  different 
colours  to  be  communicated,  and  forts  of 
different  fluffs  to  be  fubjefts  of  it. 

PYEING  of  cloths,  ferges,  druggets, 
and  other  woollen  manii failures.  For 
black,  in  cloths  and  fluffs  of  price,  it  is 
begun  with  a  flrong  decodlion  of  woad  and 
indigo,  which  give  a  deep  blue ;  after 
which,  the  fluffs,  being  boiled  with  alum 
and  tartar,  or  pot-aihes,  are  to  be  mad- 
dered  with  common  madder  ;  then  dyed 
black  with  Aleppo  ^alls,  copperas,  a^d 
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fumac  j  and  fiflifhed  by  back-boiling  :a 
weld.  Scarlet  is  dyed  with  kermes  and 
cochineal,  with  which  may  alfo  be  ufed 
agaric  and  arfenic.  Crimfon  fcarlet  is 
given  with  cochineal-mellich,  aqua-fortis, 
l’al  ammoniac,  fublimate,  and  fpirit  of 
wine.  Violet,  fcarlet,  purple,  amaranth, 
and  panfy-fcarlet,  are  given  with  woad, 
cochineal,  indigo,  brazilettq,  brazil,  and 
orchil.  For  common  reds,  pure  madder, 
is  ufed,  without  other,  ingredients.  Crim» 
fon-reds,  carnations,  flame  and  peach,  co¬ 
lours,  are  dyed,  according  to  their  feverai 
hues,  with  cochineal-meftich,  without 
madder,  or  the  like*  Crimfon-red  is  pre- 
pared  with  Ro,man  alum,  and  finilhed 
with  cochineal.  Feach-colour  muft  be 
back-boiled  a  little  with  galls  and  cop¬ 
peras,  or  the  like.  Orange  aurora  or. 
golden  yellow,  brick  colour,  and  onion- 
peel  colour,  a,;-e  given  with  woad  and  mad¬ 
der,  tempered  according  to  their  refpedive 
ihades.  For  blues,  the  dark  are  given 
with  ftrong.  t;ind\u.re  ©f  woad  the  brighter, 
with  the  fame  liquor,  as  it  weakens  in 
Working.  Park  browns,  minims,  and 
tan-colours,  are  given  with  woad,  weaker 
in  decoftion  than  for  black,  with  alum 
and  pot-afhes  ;  after  which  they  are  mad- 
tlered  higher  than  black  :  for  tan-colours, 
a  little  cochineal  is  added.  P^arl-colours 
are  given  with  galls  and  copperas  ; 
fome  are.  begun  with  walnut-tree  roots, 
and  finilhed  with  the  former;  though,  to, 
make  them  more  ferviceable,  they  dip 
them  in  a  weak  tindlure  of  cochineal. 
Greens  are  begun  with  woad,  and  finilh¬ 
ed  with  wield.  Pale-yellows,  lemon-co¬ 
lours,  and  fulphur-colours,  are  given  with 
weld  only.  Olive  colours  of  all  degrees 
1  are  full  put  in  green,  and  taken  down 
again  with  foot,  more  o,r  lefs,  according 
to  the  lliade  required.  Feulemort,  hair*, 
colour.,  mufk,  and  cinnamon-colour,  are 
given  with  wield  and  madder.  Na, carat, 
of  bright  orange-red,  is  given  with  weld 
and  goats  hair,  boiled  with  pot-afhes# 
Fuftic  here  is  forbid,  as  a  falfe  colour. 

PYEING  of  Wools,  for  Tapeftry  is  per* 
formed  after  the  fame  manner  a?  cloths, 
excepting  blacks,  which  are.  only  to  be 
woaded,  and  then  put  in  black  as  above. 

Black  wools  for  cloths  and  ferges  may 
be  begun  with  walnut-tree  root,  and  wal¬ 
nut  rinds,  and  finilhed  by  dipping  ift  4 
yat  of  black. 

PYEING  f  Sifts  is  begun  by  boiling 
them  with  fope,  &c.  then  fcowering  and 
waftiing  them  out  in  the  river,  and  fleep- 
ing  them  in  a,lumtwater  cold.  For  efimr 
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faj\  they  fcour  them  a  fecontl  timefbefore 
putting  them  in  the  cochineal  vat. 

Red-crimfon  is  dyed  with  pure  cpchi-; 
jieal-meftich,  adding  galls,  turmeric,  ar- 
fenic,  and  tartar,  all  put  together  in  a 
copper  of  fair  Water  almoft  hoiling  :  with 
thefe  the  filk  is  to., he  boiled  an  hour 
and  a  half ;  after  which,  it  is  fuffcyed 
tq  ftahd  in  the  liquor  fill  next  day.  Vio- 
let^crimfon  is  alfo  given  with  pure  cochi- 
neali,  arfenic,  tartar,  and  galls  ;  but  the 
galls  in  Jefs  proportion  than  in  the  former  : 
when  taken  out,  it  is  to  be  well  walhed, 
and  put  in  a  vat  of  indigo.  Cinnamon- 
erihifon  is  begun  like  the  violet,  but  finilh- 
ed  by  back-boiling,  if  too  bright,  with 
copperas  ;  if  dark,  with  a  dip  in  indigo. 
Light-blues  are  given  in  a  vat  of  indigo. 
Sky-blues  are  begun  with  orchil,  and 
finished  with  indigo  :  for  citron-colours, 
the  filk  is  firft  alumed,  then  welded  with 
3  little  indigo,  Pale-yellows,  after  alum- 
Ing,  are  dyed  in  weld  alone.  Pale  and 
brown  auroras,  after  aluming,  are  welded 
ftrongly  ;  then  taken  down  with  rocou 
diffolved  with  pot-aihes.  Flame-colour  is 
begun  with  rocou,  then  alumed ;  and 
dipped  in  a  vat  oy  two  qf  brazil.  Carna¬ 
tion,  and  rofe-colaurs,  are  firft  alumed, 
then  dipped  in  brazifi  Cinnamon-colour, 
after  aluming,  is  dipped  in  brazil  and  bra- 
spiletto.  Lead-colour  is  given  with  fuftic, 
c,r  with  weld,  brazil etto,  galls,  and  cop¬ 
peras.  But  the  galls,  on  thefe  and  other 
Cicoafions,  are  not  to  be  ufed,  becaufe  they 
jncreafe  the  weight  tq  the  damage  of  the 
purchaser  ;  fqr  which  reafon,  it  is  pu- 
ftilhed  in  4? ranee  as  a  fraud  :  ip  reality, 
few  hut  black  filks  need  galls. 

Black  filks,  of  the  coarfer  fqrt,  are  be¬ 
gun  by  fcowering  them  with  fope,  as 
fqr  other  colours  5  which  done,  they  are 
Walked  out,  wrung,  and  boiled  an  hour 
in  old  galls,  where  they  are  left  to  Hand 
a  day  or  two  ;  after  which  they  are  walh¬ 
ed  again  with  fair  water,  wrung,  and  put 
in  another  vat  qf  new  qnd  fine  galls  ; 
|hen  walhed  and  wrung  again,  and  fi- 
itilhed  in  a  yat  of  black.  Fine  black,  filks 
are  only  put  once  into  galls,  viz.  tbe  new 
and  fine  fort,  which  has  only  boiled  an 
hour  ;  then  they  are  walked,  and  wrung 
put,  and  dipped  thrice  in  black,  t°  be  af¬ 
terwards  brought  down  by  back-boiling 
with  fope. 

D.YEING  of  Thread,  is  begun  with 
fcowering  it  in  }ye  of  good  allies  3  after 
which  it  is  wrung,  rinfe.d  out  in  river 
water,  and  wrung  again.  For  a  bright 
it  is  given  with  braziletto  anthiiuli- 
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go.  Bright-green  is  firft  dyed  b}ue,  then 
back-boiled  with  brazilettq  and  veydeter8 
and  lalily  woaded.  For  a  dark-green  it 
is  given  like  the  former,  only  darkened 
more  before  wqading.  Lemon,  or  pale 
yellow,  is  given  with  weld,  mixed  with 
rocou.  Orange  and  ifabella,  with  fuftic, 
weld,  and  rocou.  Red,  both  bright  and 
dark,  with  flame-colour,  <kc.  are  given 
with  brazil,  either  alone,  or  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  rocou.  Violet,  dry-rofe,  and  ama¬ 
ranth,  are  given  with  brazil,  taken  down 
with  indigo.  Feulemort,  and  olive  co¬ 
lour,  are  given  with  galls  and  copperas, 
taken  down  with  weld,  roepu,  or  fuftic. 
Black  is  given  with  galls  and  copperas, 
taken  down  and  finilhed  with  braziletto 
wood. 

DYEING  of  Hats  is  done  with  brazi¬ 
letto,  galls,  copperas,  verdigrife,  diflblved 
and  boiled  in  a  copper  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing,  befides  the  liquor,  twelve  dozen  of 
hats  oq  their  blocks  or  moulds.  Here 
the  hats  are  fuft'ered  to  boil  fome  time, 
after  which  they  are  taken  out,  and  fuf- 
fered  to  Hand  and  cool ;  then  dipped  again  j 
apd  thus  alternately,  oftener  or  l'eldomcr, 
as  the  ituff  is  of  a  nature  to  take  the  dye 
wifli  more  or  lefs  difficulty. 

Theory  of  DYEING. — We  lkall  make 
fome  general  deductions,  we  may  throw 
a  little  neceffary  light  on  the  theory  of 
dyeing.  As,  1.  That  all  the  materials, 
which  of  themfelves  give  colour,  are  ei¬ 
ther  red,  yellow,  or  blue  ;  fo  that  out  06 
them,  and  the  primitive  fundamental  co¬ 
lour,  white,  all  that  great  variety,  which 
we  fee  in  dyed  Huffs,  arifes.  2.  That  few 
of  the  colouring  materials  (as  cochineal, 
foot,  woqd-wax,  or  woad)  arc,  in  their 
outward  and  firft  appearance,  of  the  fame 
colour,  which,  by  the  flighted:  folutioiys 
in  the  weakeft  menftrua,  they  dye  upon 
cloth,  filk,  &c.  3.  That  many  of  the 

colouring  materials  will  not  yield  their 
colours  without  much  grinding,  fteeping, 
boiling,  fermenting,  or  corrofion  by  pow¬ 
erful  menftrua,  as  red-wood,  weld,  woad, 
anatto,  &c.  4.  That  many  of  the  faid 

polouring  materials  will  of  themfelves 
give  no  colouring  at  all,  as  copperas,  or 
galls,  or  with  much  difadvantage,  ynleis 
the  cloth,  of  other  ftuft'  to  be  dyed,  be 
firft  covered  or  incruftated,  as  it  were, 
with  fome  other  matter,  though  colour- 
lefs,  afoyehand  ;  as  madder,  weld,  and 
brazil,  with  alum.  5.  That  fome  of  the 
colouring  materials,  by  the  help  of  other 
qolourlefs  ones,  ftrike  different  colour* 
from  what  they  would  alone,  and  cf  them- 

lclves  | 
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felves  ;  as  cochineal  and  brazil.  6.  That 
fome  colours,  as  madder,  indigo,  and 
woad,  by  reiterated  tinftures,  will  at  lad 
become  black.  7.  That  though  green  be 
the  moft  frequent  and  common  of  natural 
colours,  yet  there  is  no  fimple  ingredient, 
which  is  now  ufed  alone,  to  dye  green 
with  upon  any  material  ;  fap-green,  the 
condenfed  juice  of  the  rhamnus  berry, 
being  the  neared  ;  and  this  only  ufed  by 
country  people.  8.  There  is  no  black 
thing  in  ule  which  dyes  black  ;  though 
both  the  coal  and  foot  of  mod  things 
burnt,  or  fcorched,  be  of  that  colour  ; 
and  the  blacker,  by  how  much  the  mat¬ 
ter,  before  it  was  burnt,  was  whiter,  as 
in  the  famous  indance  of  ivory  black. 
5.  The  tindlure  of  iome  dyeing  duffs 
will  fade  even  with  lying,  or  with  the  air, 
or  will  dain  even  with  water  ;  but  very 
much  with  wine,  vinegar,  urine,  &c. 
10.  Some  of  the  dyers  materials  are  ufed 
to  bind  and  ftrengthen  a  colour  ;  fome  to 
brighten  it ;  fome  to  give  a  ludre  to  the 
duff ;  fome  to  difcharge  and  take  off  the 
colour,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part ;  and 
fome,  out  of  fraud,  to  make  the  material 
dyed,  if  codly,  to  be  heavier.  11.  Some 
dyeing  ingredients,  or  drugs,  by  the 
coarfenefs  of  their  bodies,  make  the  thread 
of  the  dyed  duff  feem  coarfer  ;  and  fome 
by  lhrinking  them  fmaller  ;  and  fome  by 
levigating  their  afperities,  finer.  12. 
Many  of  the  fame  colours  are  dyed  upon 
different  duffs  with  different  materials  ; 
as  red-wood  ufed  in  cloth,  not  in  filks  ; 
anatto  in  filk,  not  in  cloth  ;  fo  that  they 
may  be  dyed  at  feveral  prices.  13.  Scower- 
ing,  and  wallring  of  duffs  to  be  dyed, 
is  to  be  done  with  appropriate  materials  ; 
as  fometimes  with  ox-galls,  fometimes 
with  fuller’s  earth,  fometimes  with  fope  ; 
this  latter  being  pernicious  in  fome  cafes, 
where  pot-alhes  will  dain  or  alter  the 
colour.  14.  Where  great  quantities  of 
duffs  are  to  be  dyed  together,  or  where 
they  arc  to  be  done  with  great  fpeed,  and 
where  the  pieces  are  very  long,  broad, 
thick,  &c.  they  are  to  be  differently 
bandied,  both  in  refpccl  to  the  veffels  and 
ingredients.  15.  In  fome  colours  and 
duffs  the  tingent  liquor  mud’  be  boil¬ 
ing  ;  in  other  cafes  bloodwarm,  in  fome 
3.t  may  be  cold.  16.  Some  tingent  li¬ 
quors  are  fitted  for  ufe  by  long  keeping  ; 
and  in  fome  the  virtue  wears  away  by 
the  fame.  17.  Some  colours,  or  duffs,  are 
bed  dyed  by  reiterated  dippings  over  into 
the  fame  liquor  at  feveral  intervals  of 
time,  and  fome  by  continuing  longer,  and 
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others  leffer  whiles  therein.  rS.  In  fomfc 
cafes,  the  matter  of  the  veffel  wherein  the 
liquors  are  heated,  and  the  tin&ures  pre¬ 
pared,  mud  be  regarded  ;  as  that  the 
kettles  be  pewter  for  Bow-dye.  19.  L-ittle 
regard  is  had  how  much  liquor  is  ufed  in 
proportion  to  the  dyeing  drugs  ;  the  li¬ 
quor  being  adjuded  to  the  bulk  of  the 
:tuff,  as  the  veffels  are  to  the  breadth  of 
the  fame  ;  the  quantity  of  dyeing  being; 
proportioned  to  the  colour  higher  or  lower, 
and  to  the  duffs  both  ;  as  likewife  the 
falts  are  to  the  dyeing  drugs. 

Concerning  the  weight  which  colours' 
give  to  filks,  for  in  them  it  is  mod  taken 
notice  of,  as  being  fold  by  weight,  and 
peing  a  commodity  of  great  price  ;  it  is  ob¬ 
served  that  one  pound  of  raw  filk  lofes  four 
ounces  by  waihing  out  the  gums  and  natural 
fordes.  That  the  fame  fcowered  filk  may 
be  raifed  to  above  thirty  ounces  from  the; 
remaining  twelve,  if  it  be  dyed  black, 
with  certain  materials. 

DYEING  of  Leather,  Skins,  &c.-— 
Blue  is  given  by  deeping  the  fubjedt  a 
day  in  urine  and  indigo,  then  boiling  it 
with  alum  :  or  it  may  be  given  by  tem¬ 
pering  the  indigo  with  red-wine,  and 
waihing  the  fkins  therewith.  Red  is 
given  by  waihing  the  fkins,  and  laying 
them  two  hours  in  galls,  then  wringing 
them  out,  dipping  them  in  a  liquor  made 
with  ligudrum,  alum,  and  verdigrife  in 
water  ;  and  ladly,  in  a  dye  made  of  bra¬ 
zil  wood,  boiled  with  ley.  Purple  is  given 
by  wetting  the  fkins  with  a  folution  of 
roche  alum  in  warm  water,  and,  when 
dry  again,  rubbing  them  with  the  hand 
with  a  decotdion  of  logwood  in  colder* 
Green  is  given  by  fmearing  the  fkin  with 
fap-green  and  alum-water  boiled  :  to 
darken  the  colour,  a  little  more  indigo 
may  be  added.  Dark-green  is  alfo  given 
with  deel  filings  and  fal  ammoniac  deep¬ 
ed  in  urine  till  foft,  then  fmeared  over  the 
fkin  ;  which  is  to  be  dried  in  the  ihade* 
Sky-colour  is  given  with  indigo  deeped  in 
boiling  water,  and  the  next  morning 
warmed  and  fmeared  over  the  fkin.  Yel¬ 
low,  by  fmearing  the  fkin  over  with  aloes 
and  linfeed  oil,  diffolved  and  drained  :  or 
by  infufing  it  in  weld.  Orange-colour  is 
given  by  fmearing  with  fudic  berries 
boiled  in  alum  water :  or,  for  a  deep 
orange,  with  turmeric. 

DYEING,  or  STAINING,  of  JVooi 
for  inlaying ,  veneering,  &c. — Red  is  done 
by  boiling  the  wood  in  water  and  alum  ; 
then  taking  it  out,  adding  brazil  to  the 
liquor>  and  giving  the  wood  another  boil 
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in  Ir.  Black,  by  brulhing  It  over  with 
log-wood  boiled  in  vinegar,  hot  ;  then 
walhing  it  over  with  a  decodtion  of  galls 
and  copperas,  till  it  be  of  the  hue  required. 
Any  other  colour  may  be  given  by  fqueez- 
ing  out  the  moifture  of  horfe-dung  through 
a  lieve,  mixing  it  with  dilfolved  roche 
alum  and  gum-arabic  ;  and  to  the  whole 
adding  green,  blue,  or  any  other  colour 
defigned  :  alter  Handing  two  or  three 
days,  pear-tree,  or  other  wood,  cut  to  the 
thicknefs  of  half  a  crown,  is  put  into  the 
liquor  boiling  hot,  and  fulfered  to  remain 
till  it  be  fuificiently  coloured. 

DYEING  of  Bone ,  Horn ,  or  Ivory. — 
Black  is  performed  by  fteeping  brafs  in 
aqua-fortis  till  it  be  turned  green  :  with 
this  the  bone,  &c.  it  is  be  walhed  once  or 
twice  :  then  put  in  a  warmed  decotftion  of 
logwood  and  water.  Green  is  begun  by 
boiling  the  bone,  See.  in  alum-water  ; 
then  with  verdigrife,  fal  ammoniac,  and 
white  wine  vinegar  ;  keeping  it  hot  there¬ 
in  till  fuificiently  green.  Red  is  begun 
by  boiling  it  in  alum-water,  and  finiihed 
by  decodtion  in  a  liquor  compounded  of 
quick-lime  fleeped  in  rain-water,  ftrained, 
and  to  every  pint  an  ounce  of  brazil-wood 
added.  In  this  decodtion  the  bone,  &c.  is 
to  be  boiled  till  fufficiently  red. 

DYEING,  or  STAINING  Horn  to 
imitate  Tortoife-Sbcll. — The  horn  to  be  dyed 
mull  be  firll  prelfed  into  proper  plates, 
fcales,  or  flat  form  ;  and  the  following 
mixture  prepared. 

“  Take  of  quck-lime  two  parts,  and 
of  litharge  one  part ;  temper  them  toge¬ 
ther  to  the  confidence  of  a  foft  pafle  with 
fope-lye.”  Put  this  pafle  over  all  the 
parts  of  the  horn,  except  fuch  as  are  pro¬ 
per  to  be  left  tranfparent,  in  order  to  give 
it  a  nearer  refemblance  of  the  tortoife- 
■fliell.  The  horn  mull  remain  in  this 
manner  covered  with  the  pafle  till  it  be 
thoroughly  dry  ;  when  the  pafle  being 
brulhed  ofl,  the  horn  will  be  found  partly 
opaque  and  partly  tranfparent,  in  the 
manner  ol  tortoife-lhell ;  and  when  put 
over  a  foil,  of  the  kind  of  latten,  called 
aliidue,  will  be  fcarcely  diftinguilhable 
from  it.  It  requires  fome  degree  of  fancy 
and  judgment  to  difpofe  of  the  pafle  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  variety  of 
tranfparent  parts,  of  difl'erent  magnitudes 
and  figures,  to  look  like  the  effedt  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  it  will  be  an  improvement  to 
add  femi-tranfparent  parts  :  which  may 
be  done  by  mixing  whiting  with  fome 
of  the  pafle  to  weaken  its  operation  in 
particular  places  j  by  which  ipots  of  a 
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reddilh  brown  will  be  produced,  whicltj 
if  properly  interfperfed,  efpecially  on  the 
edges  of  the  dark  parts,  will  greatly  increafe 
both  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  its 
fimilitude  with  the  real  tortoife-lhell. 

DYSCRACY,  among  phyficians,  ill 
habit  or  ftate  of  the  humours,  as  in  the 
feurvy,  jaundice,  &c. 

DYSENTERY,  in  medicine,  an  ex¬ 
ulceration  of  the  jnteftines,  attended  in 
the  beginning  with  an  excretion  of  a 
biting,  bilious  humour,  afterwards  with 
aorafions  of  the  inteflines,  and,  at  lafl, 
blood  in  moderate  quantities  is  voided. 

When  this  difeafe  is  attended  with  a 
bloody  flux  and  fevere  gripes,  the  in- 
teftines  are  commonly  ulcerated,  and 
dilcharge  blood  ;  which  comes  away, 
fametimes  with  flime  accompanied  with 
flelhy  particles.  The  patient  is  feized 
with  frequent  irritations  to  flop],  and  a  pain 
of  the  anus  ;  he  difeharges  but  little  at  a 
time,  and  his  pain  is  increased  by  every 
ftool  ;  and  as  this  difeafe  arifes  from  aa 
inflammation,  there  is  always  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  fever  with  it. 

Wherefore,  to  come  to  a  cure,  the  firft 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  draw  blood  :  then 
a  vomit  to  be  given,  for  which  ipecacu¬ 
anha  wine  is  very  proper,  and  to  be  re¬ 
peated  two  or  three  times  every  third  ol 
fourth  day. 

During  this  courfe,  and  afterward,  me¬ 
dicines  proper  for  flopping  the  flux  and 
healing  the  ulcerated  membranes  are  to 
be  adminiftered  :  and  of  this  fort  I  know 
none  better  than  the  fallowing  bolus,  com- 
pofed  of  the  cordial  confedtion  and  French 
bole,  each  one  fcruple  ;  Thebaic  extract, 
one  grain,  given  three  times  a  day. 

And  it  will  be  of  fervice  to  injeft 
clyflers,  either  of  fat  broth  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  Venice-treacle  or  eledtuary  of 
fcordium,  or  of  the  white  decodtion  and 
ftarch  ;  or  inftead  of  this  lafl,  of  the 
chalk  julep,  with  two  or  three  grains  of 
the  Thebaic  extradt,  when  occafion  re¬ 
quires  it.  Laftly,  I  recommend  an  ufe- 
ful  remark,  that  this  courfe  is  fometimes 
rendered  inefledtual  by  a  bad  habit  of  bo¬ 
dy.  In  fuch  cafes,  to  the  foregoing  me¬ 
thod  it  will  be  proper  to  add  medicines 
which  corredt  the  humours  ;  and  indeed 
fome  doles  of  the  rhubarb  with  a  fmall 
proportion  of  dulcified  mercury  lublimate, 
commonly  called  calomel,  will  prove  very 
conducive  to  that  end. 

Befides  thefe  difeafes,  a  vomica,  or  in¬ 
ternal  fuppuration,  is  fometimes  formed 
in  the  flomach.  This  indeed  leldom  hap¬ 
pens. 
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f  ens,  but  yet  I  have  obferved  it  more  than 
ohce,  when  the  patient  vomited  up  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  blood  and  purulent  matter  in  large 

quantities.  .  -  ...  . 

The  cafe  is  terrifying  indeed  ;  but  yet, 
generally  fpeaking,  it  is  not  attended 
■With  any  great  danger  5  and  it  is  cured 
by  medicines  which  heal  the  ulcerated 
membranes,  efpecially  Locatelh’s  baliam. 
Mead's  Monita  et  Prnecepta'- 

DYSOREXY*  among  phyficians;  a 
want  of  appetite,  proceeding  from  a  weak¬ 
ly  ftoijiach.  See  Appetite * 

DYSPEPSY,  in  phyfic*  a  difficulty  of 
digeftion  5  or  rather  a  depraved  digeftion, 
when  the  aliments  ill  the  ftomach*  for 
want  of  a  proper  digeftion,  follow  their 
fpontaneous  tendency,  and  contract  an 
alkaline  or  acid  putrefadfion. 

DYSPNOEA,  in  phyfic*  a  difficulty 
of  breathing. 
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A  difficulty  of  breathing  may  be  catifei, 
by  any  thing  that  can  affedl  arty  part  of 
tne  thorax,  particularly  the  heart,  large 
arteries,  and  lungs,  by  crude  tubercles^ 
vomica's,  polvpufes,  and  feVetal  cither 
diforders. 

DYSURiA;  in  rrtedicihe*  i  difficulty 
of  making  urine,  attended  with  a  fen- 
fatiotl  of  heat  and  pain. 

This  difeafe  is  diftinghiffied  flrotri  it 
ftranguary,  as,  in  the  latter,  the  tiririe  is 
voided  by  only  a  drop,  as  it  werfe,  at  a 
time*  but,  however,  with  pain  5  and  from 
an  ifchury,  as  in  this  diforder*  there  & 
an  almoft  total  fuppreffibn  bf  brine. 

DYTISCUS,  water  beetle,  in  to ology> 
&  genus  of  infedts  of  the  order  of  the 
coleoptera,  the  antennae  of  which  are 
flender  and  fetaceous,  and  their  feet  form* 
ed  for  fwimming. 
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EThe  fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
5  and  the  fecond  vowel.  The  Letter 
E  is  evidently  derived  from  the  old  cha¬ 
racter  g  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  and  Phoe¬ 
nician  alphabets,  inverted  by  the  Greeks 
to  this  pofition  E.  From  the  fame  origin 
is  alfo  derived  the  Saxon  e,  which  is  the 
firft  letter  in  their  alphabet  that  differs 
from  the  Latin,  one.  It  is  formed  by  a 
narrower  opening  of  the  larynx  than  the 
letter  A  ;  but  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth 
are  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
that  letter. 

In  has  in  moll  languages  a  long  arid 
fhort  found  :  the  Ihort  found  is  audible  in 
fedr  fret ,  den,  and  other  words  ending  in 
confonants  ;  its  long  found  is  produced  by 
a  final  e,  as  in  here,  hire,  fcene,  revere ,  & c. 
as  alfo  in  lome  others  by  coming  after  i,  as 
in  brief,  chief,  grief,  &Ci  and  fometimes 
this  long  found  is  expreifed  by  ee,  as  in 
feed,  freed ,  beer,  creed ,  &c. 

EAGLE,  Aquila,  in  ornithology,  the 
name  of  feveralfpecies  of  the  falcon  kind. 
In  heraldry,  the  eagle  is  accounted  one  of 
the  moll  noble  bearing  in  armoury,  and, 
ought  to  be  given  only  to  fueh  as  greatly 
excel  in  the  virtues  of  generofity  and  cou¬ 
rage,  or  for  having  done  lingular  fervices 
to  their  fovereigns ;  in  which  cafes  they 
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may  be  allowed  a  whole  eagles  or  aft  eagfld 
nailfarit,  or  only  the  head  or  bther  parts 
thereof,  agreeable  to  their  exploits.  Among; 
the  ancients,  the  eagle  was  held  facred  tci 
Jupiter*  and  therefore  placed  on  his  feep* 
ter.  The  Romans  had  the  greateft  refpedt 
for  it,  looking  upon  it  as  the  talifmari  of 
their  ftate,  and  taking  it  for  their  priiici— 
pal  enfign*  It  was  either  of  gold  br  filvtr* 
borne  fingle  on  the  point  of  a  pike,  till  the 
time  of  Conftantine,  when  the  empire  be¬ 
ing  divided  into  the  eiftern  and  weftern* 
the  eagle  was  afterwards  reprefented  with 
two  heads* 

EAGLE-STONE*  JEtites.  See  Mtiteu 

Bldck  EAGLE,  an  order  of  knighthood* 
inftituted  by  the  eledtor  Of  Brandenburgh* 
in  1701,  on  his  being  crowned  king  of 
Pruflia*  The  knights  of  this  order  wear 
an  orange-coloured  ribbon,  fufpending  a 
black  eagle* 

White  EAGLE,  an  order  of  knight'4 
hood  in  Poland,  inftituted  in  13215,  by 
Uladillaus  V*  on  occafion  of  the  marriage 
of  his  fon  Cafimir  to  the  daughter  of  the 
great  duke  of  Lithuania.  The  knights  of 
this  order  wear  a  chain  of  gold,  fufpend¬ 
ing  a  filver  eagle,  crowned. 

EAGLET,  a  diminutive  of  eagle  pro¬ 
perly  iignifying  a  young  eagle.  In  heral¬ 
dry*. 
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c?ry,  when  feveral  eagles  on  the  fame 
eictftcheon,  they  are  termed  eaglets. 

EAR,  Aunt,  in  anatomy,  the  organ  of 
hearing.  AnaComifts  diliinguith  the  ear 
into  external  and  internal  ;  the  greatell 
part  of  the  external  ear  confifts  of  a  large 
cartilage,  which  is  the  bafis  of  all  the 
other  parts.  There  are  two  portions,  the 
one  large  and  fo lid,  called  pinna,  which 
Is  the  fuperior  part ;  the  other  imall  and 
foft,  called  the  lobe,  which  makes  the 
lower  part.  We  may  like  wife  confider 
two  lides  in  the  outward  ear,  one  turned 
obliquely  forward,  and  irregularly  con¬ 
cave  ;  the  other  turned  obliquely  back¬ 
ward,  and  unequally  convex  ;  the  forelide 
is  divided  into  four  eminences  and  as  ma¬ 
ny  cavities  ;  the  firft  eminence  is  the  he¬ 
lix,  which  is  a  large  folded  border,  or  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  great  portion  of  the  ear  : 
the  fecond  is  the  anthelix,  which  is  the 
large  oblong  eminence  furrounded  by  the 
helix  :  the  third  is  the  tragus,  which  is  the 
fmall  anterior  protuberance  below  the  an¬ 
terior  extremity  of  the  helix  ;  the  fourth 
is  the  antitragus,  which  is  the  pofterior 
tubercle  below  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
anthelix.  The  firll  cavity  is  the  hollow 
of  the  helix  ;  the  fecond  is  the  depreffion 
at  the  fuperior  extremity  of  the  anthelix^ 
called  folia  navicularis  :  the  third  is  the 
concha,  or  great  double  cavity,  that  lies 
under  the  anthelix,  the  upper  bottom  of 
Vhich  is  divided  from  the  lower  by  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  helix,  like  a  tranverfe 
crifta  ;  and,  laftly,  the  meatus  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  ear  at  the  bottom  of  the  concha. 

The  internal  earconfifts  chiefly  of  feveral 
bony,  pieces  viz.  the  external  meatus  audi- 
torius;  the  tympanum,  or  barrel  of  the  ear  ; 
the  labyrinth  ;  and  the  internal  meatus 
auditorius,  which  may  be  called  the  im¬ 
moveable  or  containing  parts,  and  the 
moveable  or  contained  parts,  which  are 
four  little  bones  lodged  in  the  tympanum, 
called  incus,  malleus,  ftapes,  and  os  orbi- 
Culare,  or  lenticulare. 

Du  Verney  tells  us,  we  may  juftly  Con¬ 
fider  the  external  ear  as  a  kind  of  natural 
horn,  the  clean  and  fmooth  cavity  ofwhich 
fevves  to  colled!  founds,  and  confequently 
render  their  imprefiion  on  the  other  organs 
of  hearing  ftronger.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  the  direct  lines  of  found,  whilft  in- 
linuating  themfelves  into  the  finufes  of 
the  ear,  are  there  feveral  times  reflected, 
before  they  reach  the  concha  ;  and  that 
thefe  finules  and  repeated  reflections  fetve 
to  augment  the  imprefiion.  The  motion 
at  the  mulcles  of  the  external  ear  is  a  mat- 
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tet  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  obfeurityj 
but  yet  it  feems  probable  that  the  concha 
mult,  by  their  aftion,,  be  either  contracted 
or  dilated,  according  to  the  impetus  or  faint- 
nefs  of  the  tremulous  motions  of  the  air. 
The  meatus  of  the  ear,  by  redoubling  the 
reflexions,  renders  the  vibrations  more 
brilk  ;  and  the  obliquity  of  its  ItruCture 
not  only  guards  the  membranatympani 
againlt  the  injuries  of  the  air,  but  is  alfo 
the  reafon  why  the  furface  of  the  meatus 
itfelf  is  larger  than  it  would  otherwife  be. 
That  fpecies  of  wax,  in  the  cartilaginous 
part  of  the  meatus  retains  any  extraneous 
l'ubftances,  or  infeft,  which  might  pofii- 
bly  convey  themfelves  into  the  ear,  and  in¬ 
jure  the  membrana  tympani  :  but  never¬ 
theless  it  is  often  productive  of  greatincon- 
veniences  ;  for,  unlefs  the  ear  were  fre¬ 
quently  cleanfed,  this  vifeid  fubftance 
would  be  accumulated  in  too  large  a  quan¬ 
tity,  and  at  laft  hinder  the  tremulous  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  air  from  reaching  the  mem¬ 
brana  tympani ;  from  which  deafnefs  very 
often  happens. 

The  cartilaginous  meatus,  which  is 
winding  and  vanoufly  interrupted,  forms  s 
certain  ridge,  like  a  tongue,  before  the 
concha.  This  ridge  propels  the  reflexions 
more  direClly  to  the  more  remote  and  in¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  meatus.  The  nervous 
branches  distributed  upon  the  cartilaginous 
meatus  render  that  part  of  fo  exquisite  a 
fenfation,  that  we  inftantly  feel  the  moft 
minute  extraneous  body  infinuating  itfelf 
into  the  cavity  of  the  ear.  The  membrana 
tympani  receives  the  various  tremulous 
motions  of  the  air,  and,  when  not  difor- 
dered,  faithfully  conveys  them  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  internal  ear ;  but  it  performs 
thefe  fundlions  in  confequen.ce  of  its  being 
dry,  thin,  and  diaphanous.  The  agitati¬ 
ons  of  the  membrana  tympani  are  com¬ 
municated  to  the  malleus  ;  the  malleus 
conveys  them  to  the  incus,  and  tire  incus 
to  the  ftapes  ;  whofe  agitations  at  laft  puts 
the  os  petrofum  and  labyrinth  into  a  com¬ 
motion.  The  mufculus  ftapedis,  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  bafis  of  the  ftapes  a  little  outwards, 
renders  the  pellicle,  with  which  the  fupe¬ 
rior  part  of  this  bafis  is  covered,  tenfe  ; 
and  according  as  it  renders  it  more  or  lefs 
fo,  it  gives  it  a  proportionably  greater  or 
lei's  dilpofition  for  receiving  the  tremulous 
motions  of  the  membrana  tympani.  On 
the  fides  of  the  tympanum  are  two  mea- 
tufes  ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  air  con* 
tained  in  the  tympanum  retires  into  thefe, 
when  the  membranatympani  is  drawn  in-‘ 
wards  $  and  that  it  again  returns  into  the 
K.  tympanum 
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tympanum  v/hen  this  membrane  is  relaxed. 
The  conveyance  from  the  palate  to  the  ear 
fupplies  a  fund  of  air  nccelfary  for  renew¬ 
ing  that  in  the  tympanum.  The  feneftra 
.ovalis  being  entirely  blocked  up  by  the  ba- 
lis  of  the  ftapes,  after  it  has  received  the 
tremulous  motions  of  the  other  two  bones, 
and  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum,  it  can 
ealily  communicate  them  to  the  veftibulum, 
and  the  air  in  it,  and  thence  to  the  cochlea 
and  the  three  femi-circular  du<fts. 

The  connexion  between  hearing  and 
jfpeech  is  ufually  accounted  for  by  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  foft  portion  of  the  audi- 
Jory  nerve,  with  thofe  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  are  distributed 
to  the  parts  deftined  for  the  formation  of 
voice  :  for  this  reafon  it  is  faid  that  men 
and  birds  can  mutually  incite  each  other 
to  ling  ;  and  that  thofe  who  are  deaf  from 
their  birth,  muft  of  courfe  be  likewife 
dumb.  Anatomifts  are  allb  of  opinion, 
that  the  communication  of  the  fecond  ver¬ 
tebral  pair  with  the  external  ear,  is  the 
reafon  why,  upon  hearing  the  leaft  noife, 
we  turn  our  heads  to  the  quarter  whence  it 
comes  ;  and  why  the  whole  of  the  body 
is  difpofed  to  various  motions,  according 
as  the  caufes  of  the  noife  are  imagined  to 
be  hurtful  or  beneficial  to  itfielf  ;  and  fince 
thefe  nerves  communicate  with  thofe  of  the 
Jungs  and  heart,  we  become  fenfible  of 
proportionable  alterations  in  our  pul fe  and 
refpiration,  according  to  the  diversity  of 
noifes.  But  all  are  not  agreed,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  effeits  of  thefe  different  com¬ 
munications. 

EAR-WIG,  1* or  fictile ,  in  zoology.  See 

Forficulci. 

EARL,  a  title  of  nobility,  next  below 
a  marquis,  and  next  above  a  vifeount. 
Earls  were  ahciently  called  comites,  be¬ 
caufe  they  were  wont  comitcirt  regem,  to 
wait  upon  the  king  for  counlel  and  advice. 

EARL  Marjbal  of  England ,  a  great 
officer  who  had  anciently  l'everal  courts  un¬ 
der  his  jurifdidtion,  as  the  court  of  chival¬ 
ry,  and  the  court  of  honour.  Under  him 
is  alfo  the  herald’s  office,  or  college  of  arms. 
He  hath  fome  pre-eminence  in  the  court  of 
Marlhalfea,  'where  he  may  fit  injudgment 
againft  thofe  who  offend  within  the  verge 
of  the  king’s  court.  This  office  is  of  great 
antiquity  in  England,  and  anciently  of 
greater  power  than  now  ;  and  is  now  and 
has  been  for  l’everal  ages  hereditary  ift  the 
irtoft  noble  farnilv  of  Howard. 

,  EARLIEST,. ' Anita t  money  advanced 
to  bind  the  parties  to  the  performance  of  a 
verbal  bargain.  By  the  civil  lav/,  hewhe 
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recedes  from  his  bargain  lofes  his  earneft  s 
and  if  the  perlon  who  received  the  earneft 
give  back,  he  is  to  return  the  earneft  dou¬ 
ble.  But  with  us,  the  perlon  who  gave  it 
is,  in  ftricknefs,  obliged  to  abide  by  his 
bargain  ;  and  in  cafe  he  decline  it,  is  not 
difeharged  upon  forfeiting  his  earneft, 
but  may  be  fued  for  the  whole  money  lli- 
pulated. 

EARTH,  in  geography,  this  terraque¬ 
ous  globe  whereon,  we  live,  confifting  of 
land  and  water. 

That  the  earth  is  nearly  fpherical  may 
be  lhewn  by  the  following  obfervations* 
i.  When  we  are  at  fea  on  board  a  ihip, 
we  may  be  out  of  fight  of  land,  when  the 
land  is  near  enough  to  be  vifible,  if  it  were 
not  hid  from  our  eye  by  the  convexity  of 
the  water  ;  thus,  let  A  B  C  D  (plate 
XVIII.  fig.  i.)  reprefent  part  of  the  globe 
of  the  earth  ;  let  M  be  the  top  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  ;  this  cannot  be  feen  by  a  perfon  on 
board  a  Ihip  at  B,  becaufe  a  line  drawn 
trom  M  to  his  eye  at  E  is  intercepted  by 
the  convexity  of  the  water  :  but  let  the 
ihip  come  to  C,  and  then  the  mountain 
will  be  vifible,  becaufe  a  line  may  be 
drawn  from  M  to  his  eye  at  F.  2.  The 
higher  the  eye  is,  the  farther  will  the  view 
be  extended;  it  is  very  common  for  failors 
from  the  top  of  the  mail  of  a  ihip  to  difeo- 
ver  land  or  ihipsat  a  greater  diftance  than 
they  can  do  when  they  ftand  upon  deck  ; 
thus  (fig.  2.)  the  top  of  the  tower  D  may 
be  feen  trom  B,  the  top  of  the  mail,  when 
it  cannot  be  feen  from  A,  by  reafon  of  its 
being  hid  by  the  convexity  of  the  water. 
3.  When  we  ftand  upon  the  ihore,  the 
higheftpart  of  a  Ihip  is  vifibleat  the  great- 
eft  diftance  :  if  a  ihip  is  going  from  us  out 
to  fea,  we  ihall  continue  to  fee  the  maft, 
after  the  hull  or  body  of  the  ihip  difap- 
pears,  and  the  top  of  the  maft  will  conti¬ 
nue  to  be  feen  longeft  ;  if  a  ihip  becoming 
towards  us,  the  top  of  the  maft  comes  firit 
into  view,  and  we  fee  more  and  more  of  it, 
till  at  laft  the  hull  appears  :  thus  let  the 
eye  be  at  C,  when  a  ihip  is  as  far  off  as  at 
F,  only  the  top  of  the  maft  is  vifible,  the 
hull  is  hid  behind  the  water ;  when  the 
ihip  is  nearer,  as  at  E,  the  hull  may  alfo 
then  be  feen.  If  the  furface  of  the  fea 
were  a  flat,  (fig  3.)  aline  might  be  drawn 
from  any  object  fituated  upon  it,  as  the 
ihip  D,  to  the  eye,  whether  placed  high 
or  low,  at  A  or  B  :  in  this  cafe,  any  ob¬ 
ject  upon  the  earth  or  fea  would  be  vifible 
at  any  diftance  which  was  not  fo  great  as 
to  make  the  appearance  of  it  too  faint,  or 
the  angle  under  which  it  appears  toe  final], 
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to  be  fee n  by  us  :  ail  object  would  be  via¬ 
ble  at  the  fame  diftance,  whether  the  eye 
were  high  or  loW:  not  the  highelf  but  the 
largeft  objeifts  would  be  vifible  to  the  great- 
eft  diftance,  fo  that  we  lhould  be  able  to 
fee  the  hull  of  a  Ihip  further  oft  than  the 
mail  :  all  which  is  contrary  to  experience. 
4.  The  convexity  of  the  water  may  be 
feen  upon  any  ftill  water,  as  upon  a  river 
which  is  extended  in  a  ftraight  line,  a  mile 
or  two  in  length  ;  a  little  boat  upon  the 
water  may  be  feen,  at  a  mile  diftance,  by 
a  man  whofe  eye  is  any  height  above  the 
water  :  but  if  he  ftoops  down,  and  lays 
his  eye  near  the  water,  he  will  find  the 
furface  thereof  riling  up  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  cover  the  boat,  and  intercept  his  view 
of  it.  5.  Several  navigators  have  failed 
quite  round  the  globe  ;  not  in  an  exact 
circle,  for  this  the  winding  of  the  lhores, 
the  land  running  out  in  many  places  into 
the  fea  would  not  admit  of ;  but  going  in 
and  out,  as  the  lhores  happen  to  lie,  they 
have  held  on  the  fame  courfe,  and  come 
home  on  a  different  fide  from  that  they 
firlt  fet  out  from:  thus,  Ferdinand  Ma 
gellan,  fetting  out  on  the  weft- fide  of 
Spain,  continued  failing  weftward  till  he 
returned  home  on  the  eaft-fide  of  Spain  ; 
our  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Capt.  Dampier, 
Lord  Anfon,  and  others>  have  done  the 
like  ;  the  courfe  they  have  fome  of  them 
run  is  marked  upon  feveral  maps  and 
globes:  thefe  proofs  are  fufticient  to  evince 
the  roundnefs  of  the  water.  That  the 
earth  is  alfo  round  is  evident,  if  we  confi- 
der  that  the  ocean  is  diffufed  all  over  the 
globe,  fo  as  to  divide  the  earth  as  it  were 
into  large  illands  ;  and  that  the  furface  of 
the  earth  is  not  very  much  higher  than 
the  fca,  is  evident  from  the  courfe  of  rivers, 
which  at  a  moderate  eftimate  are  computed 
to  have  not  above  one  mile  fall  in  running 
a  thoufand  miles,  and  have  their  lhores 
pretty  much  of  the  fame  height,  as  alfo 
from  the  height  of  mountains,  which  are 
none  of  them  found  to  be  above  three  or 
four  miles  higher  than  the  furface  of  the 
lea  :  thefe  experiments  prove  the  earth 
and  fea  to  have  a  convex  furface  every¬ 
where.  6.  All  the  appearances  of  the 
heaven,  both  at  land  and  fea,  are  the  fame 
as  they  would  be  if  the  earth  were  a  globe, 
which  proves  it  to  be  of  that  lhape  ;  and 
latlly  in  eclipfes  of  the  moon,  which  are 
.caufed  by  the  lhadow  of  the  earth  falling 
upon  the  moon,  as  will  appear  under  the 
article  Eflipfe.  This  lhadow  is  always 
circular,  whatever  fituation  the  earth  is  in 
at  that  time  :  now  a  bedy  can  be  no  other 
ihjm  a  globe,  which  in  all  fituations  cafts 
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a  circular  lhadow  ;  it  is  true  the  furface 
of  the  earth  is  not  an  exatft  geometrical 
globe,  becaufe  it  finks  into  Rallies  in  fome 
>laces,  and  riles  into  mountains  in  others; 
but  thde  inequalities  upon  its  furface  are 
as  inconfiderable,  when  compared .  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  as  the  little 
afperities  upon  the  rind  of  an  orange  are  to 
the  bulk  of  the  orange ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  mountains  and  valiies  upon 
the  furface  of  the  earth  catife  no  irregu¬ 
larities  in  its  lhadow,  in  a  lunar  eclipfe, 
but  the  circumference  thereof  is  even  regu¬ 
lar,  as  if  it  were  call:  by  a  body  exactly 
globular  :  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is 
about  8000  Englilh  miles  ;  the  highelt 
mountain  is  not  four  miles  higher  than 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  which  is  about  a 
2000th  part  of  the  earth’s  diameter :  thu$ 
it  appears  that  the  higheft  mountain  bears 
no  greater  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
earth  than  a  grain  of  dull  does  to  a  com¬ 
mon  globe. 

But,  though  the  earth  be  fpherical,  yet 
it  is  not  a  true  fphere,  but  an  oblate  fphe.- 
roid,  flatted  towards  the  poles ;  that  is, 
the  axis  of  the  earth  is  not  fo  long  as  the 
diameter  of  the  equator. 

The  king  of  p'rance,  at  an  expence  be¬ 
coming  a  monarch  who  delighted  in  culti¬ 
vating  the  fciences,  fent  two  companies  of 
mathematicians,  the  one  to  the  equator, 
and  the  other  to  the  ar£lic  circle,  in  order 
to  decide  this  affair,  and  accurately  deter¬ 
mine  the  true  figure  of  the  earth. 

Probl.  Let  A  P  E  p  A  {jig.  4,)  be  a 
meridian  of  the  earth,  P  p  its  axis  and 
the  height  of  the  pole,  in  any  two  places 
on  that  meridian,  as  S  and  T,  at  a  given 
diftance,  but  not  very  far  from  each  other, 
to  he  truly  determined,  and  the  fame  thing 
to  be  done  at  two  other  places,  s ,  t ,  a  con- 
liderab.le  diftance  from  the  former,  either 
on  the  fame  or  any  other  meridian  :  it  is 
required  from  thence  to  find  the  ratio  ©f 
the  earth’s  equatorial  and  polar  diameters, 
and  length  of  each  of  them,  allowing  the 
form  of  the  earth  to  be  fpheroidial. 

EARTH,  in  gardening  and  hulban- 
dry,  if  good,  lhould  be  of  a  blackilh  co¬ 
lour,  gravelly,  fat,  pliant,  or  eafy  to  be 
digged  ;  it  lhould  be  neither  cold  nor  light, 
it  ought  to  have  no  ill  fmell  or  tafte,  and 
it  lhould  be  of  the  lame  quality  three  or 
four  feet  deep  for  trees,  which  if  they 
have  not  that  depth,  will  languish  and  de¬ 
cay  afterthey  have  been  planted  fix  years. 
Fruit-trees  will  thrive  in  a  lefs  depth, 
and  they  generally  produce  the  moft  gene¬ 
rous  fruit,  when  their  roots  fpread  near 
the  furface  of  the  earth. 

K  a  EARTH, 
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EARTH,  in  chemiftry,  the  fourth  of 
the  chemical  elements  or  principles,  into 
which  bodies  are  refolvable  by  fire. 

Magnetifm  of  the  EARTH.  See  Magnet . 

Theory  of  the  EARTH.  The  earth  in 
its  natural  and  Original  rtate  Des  Cartes, 
Burnet,  Woodward,  and  Whifton,  fup- 
pofe  to  have  been  perfectly  round,  lmooth, 
equable  r  and  they  account  for  its  prefent 
rude  and  irregular  form  principally  from 
the  great  deluge.  See  Deluge. 

EARTH-RANKS,  in  hufbandry,  &c. 
a  very  common  fence  about  London,  and 
in  feveral  other  parts  of  England.  Where 
Hones  are  not  to  be  had  cheap,  thefe  are 
to  be  preferred  to  all  other  fences,  both  for 
i'oundnefs  and  laftijig. 

EARTHING,  in  agriculture  and  gar¬ 
dening,  figmfies  the  covering  of  ihrubs  and 
plants,  as  vines,  celery,  See .  with  earth. 

EARTHQUAKE,  in  natural  hiftory, 
a  violent  agitation  of  fome  confiderable 
part  of  the  earth,  generally  attended  with 
a  terrible  noife  like  thunder,  and  fonae- 
times  with  an  eruption  of  fire,  water,  winds, 
See.  Earthquakes  are  allowed  to  be  the 
greateft  and  moft  terrible  phenomena  of 
nature,  there  being  no  fecurity  againft 
their  effedts. 

There  are  two  forts  of  earthquakes ; 
the  one  caufed  by  the  adtion  of  the  fub- 
terraneous  fires  and  the  explofion  of  the 
volcanos,  which  are  not  felt  but  at  fmall 
difiances,  and  at  the  times  that  the  vol¬ 
canos  are  agitated,  or  before  they  begin 
to  open  :  and  the  other  from  air.  When 
the  materials  that  form  fubterraneous  fires 
comes  to  be  fermented,  heated,  and  in¬ 
flamed,  the  fire  makes  efforts  on  all  liJes  ; 
and  if  it  does  not  naturally  find  an  outlet, 
it  rifes  the  earth,  and  makes  a  paffage  for 
itfelf  by  throwing  it  oft',  by  which  means 
a  volcano  is  produced,  the  effedls  of  which 
are  repeated,  and  they  laft  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  inflammable  matter  it 
contains:  if  this  mattei;  be  inconfiderable, 
there  may  happen  a  rifing  of  the  ground,  a 
commotion,  and  an  earthquake,  without 
any  volcano  being  formed  by  that  means  : 
the  air,  produced  and  rarefied  by  the  fub¬ 
terraneous  fire,  may  likewife  find  fmall 
outlets  by  which  it  may  efcape  ;  and  in 
this  cafe  there  will  only  happen  an  earth¬ 
quake  "without  any  eruption  or  volcano. 
But  when  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  in¬ 
flammable  matter,  and  when  it  is  locked 
up  and  confined  by  to] Id  and  compadf  l'nb- 
fiances,  there  happens  a  commotion  and 
a  volcano  too  :  but  all  thefe  commotions 
caufe  n»  mare  than  the  firft  fort  of  earth- 
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quakes,  and  can  only  fhake  a  fmall  fpace 
ot  ground.  A  very  violent  eruption,  for 
inftance,  of  Mount  ./Etna,  will  caufe  an 
earthquake  over  the  whole  illatid  of  Sicily; 
but  it  will  never  extend  to  three  or  four 
hundred  leagues  diitance.  When  fome 
new  vents  of  fire  have  been  formed  in 
Mount  Vefuvius,  there  are  felt  at  the 
fame  time  earthquakes  at  Naples,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  volcano  ;  but 
thefe  concuffions  have  never  fhaken  the 
Alps,  nor  been  communicated  to  France, 
or  other  countries  remote  from  Vefuvius  : 
in  this  manner,  earthquakes,  produced  by- 
means  of  volcanos,  are  confined  to  a  nar¬ 
row  fpace  ;  which  is  properly  the  effect  of 
the  re-adtion  of  the  fire,  and  they  fhake 
the  earth,  juft  as  the  explofion  of  a  pow¬ 
der  magazine  caufes  a  l'enfible  concufiion 
at  feveral  leagues  diitance. 

But  there  is  another  fort  of  earthquakes 
very  different  as  to  their  eftedts,  and, 
probably,  as  to  their  caufes  ;  and  thefe 
are  fuch  as  are  felt  at  confiderable  diltan- 
ces,  and  which  fhake  a  long  tradt  or  flip 
of  ground  without  any  volcano  or  eruption 
appearing.  We  have  infiances  of  earth¬ 
quakes  which  are  felt  at  the  fame  time  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  even  in 
Hungary;  and  thefe  always  extend  a  great 
deal  more  in  length  than  in  breath;  they 
lhake  a  tracl  of  ground  with  more  or  lei's 
violence  in  different  places  ;  and  they  are 
almoft  always  accompanied  with  a  dull 
noife,  much  like  that  of  a  large  carriage 
that  rolls  along  fwiftlv. 

In  order  to  underftand  thoroughly 
what  may  be  the  caufes  of  this  kind  of 
earthquakes,  we  mu  ft  remember  that  all 
inflammable  matters  capable  of  explofion, 
fuch  as  gun-powder,  generate  a  large 
quantity  of  air  ;  that  this  air,  produced 
by  the  fire,  is  in  a  ftate  of  very  great 
rarefadlion  ;  and  that  by  means  of  this 
compreflion,  in  which  it  finds  itfelf  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  it  muff  produce  very 
violent  effedb.  Let  us,  therefore,  luppofe 
that  at  a  very  confiderable  depth,  as  a 
hundred  or  two  hundred  fathoms,  there 
be  found  pyrites' and  fulplmreous  fubftan- 
ces,  and  that  by  the  fermentation  produced 
by  the  fi firing  of  the  waters,  or  other 
caufes,  thefe  happen  to  take  fire,  let  us 
lee  what  will  be  the  refuit :  in  the  firft 
place,  thefe  fubftances  are  not  regularly 
difpofed  in  horizontal  ftrata  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  are  contained  in  the  perpendi- 
culary  fifiures,  in  the  caverns  at  the  foot 
of  thefe  filfures,  and  in  other  places  where 
the  water  can  acf,  and  into  which  they 
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can  penetrate  :  thefe  fubftances,  coming 
so  take  fire,  will  generate  a  large  quantity 
of  air,  whole  fpring  being  compreiTed  in 
a  little  room,  as  in  that  of  a  cavern,  will 
not  only  lhake  the  fuperior  ground,  but 
leek,  for  pallages  to  efcape  by  and  to  ex¬ 
tricate  itfelf.  The  pallages  that  prefent 
themfelves,  are  the  caverns  and  canals 
formed  by  the  fubterraneous  waters  and 
rivulets;  the  rarefied  air  will  violently 
precipitate  into  all  the  paffages  that  are 
open,  and  form  a  furious  wind  in  thefe 
fubterraneous  cavities,  the  noife  of  which 
ihall  be  beard  at  the  furfacc  of  the  earth, 
accompanied  with  concuffions  thereof ; 
this  fubterraneous  wind  produced  by  the 
fire  will  extend  as  far  as  thefe  cavities, 
and  caufe  an  earthquake  more  or  left  vio¬ 
lent,  in  proportion  as  it  is  remote  from 
the  fire,  and  finds  paffages  more  or  lefs 
narrow :  this  motion  being  performed 
lengthwife,  the  concufiion  will  be  in  the 
fome  direftion,  and  the  earthquake  felt  in 
a  long  zone  or  traft  of  ground.  Bujfon's 
Hijloire  Naturelle , 

Earthquakes  may  be  produced  artificial¬ 
ly,  by  mixing  equal  quantities  of  lulphur 
and  the  filings  of  iron,  and  beating  them 
together,  with  an  addition  of  water,  into 
a  kind  of  pafte  ;  and  burying  the  whole 
three  or  four  feet  under  the  furface  of  the 
earth  :  and  in  feven  or  eight  hours  time 
the  earth  will  begin  to  tremble,  crack,  and 
fmoke,  and  burft  out  into  flames. 

*  EARTHQUAKE,  in  London,  hap¬ 
pened  on  Feb.  8,  and  Mar.  8,  1 750.  There 
were  two  very  feverelhocks,  hut  did  no  other 
damage  than  that  of  alarming  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  Dr.  Sherlock,  then  bifhop  of 
London,  publilhed  paftoral  letters  to  his 
flock  on  this  oecafion,  exhorting  them  to 
deprecate  the  vengeance  of  G*®d  by  repent¬ 
ing  of  their  fins.  His  majefty  George  II. 
proclaimed  a  folemn  fall;  upon  the  oecafion, 
to  be  obferved  throughout  England  ;  and  it 
was  In  general  obferved  that  thefe  tre¬ 
mendous  Ihocks,  had  a  great  eifeft  upon 
the  morals  of  the  people. 

EASEMENT,  in  law,  a  privilege 
which  one  neighbour  has  of  another, 
whether  by  charter  or  prefeription,  with¬ 
out  profit :  fiich  are  pafl'ages  through  his 
lands,  a  fink,  or  the  like.  Thefe,  in 
many  cafes,  may  be  claimed. 

EAST,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  world  ;  being  that  point  of  the 
horizon  where  the  fun  is  feen  to  rife  when 
in  the  equinoctial.  See  Compafs,  Horizon, 
Equinoctial,  &c. 

EASIER,  the  great  fell  ival  of  the  an-  ( 
niveiTary  commemoration  of  our  Saviour’s 
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reful'reftion.  •  The  Greeks  and  Latintxall 
it / afeha,  originally  an  Hebrew  word,  dig¬ 
nifying  a  paflage,  applied  to  the  feall  of 
the  palfover  held  by  the  Jews  about  the 
lame  time.  InEnglilh,  it  is  called  Eafter, 
from  a  god  del's  of  that  name,  worth  ipped 
by  the  Saxons  in  April. 

It  was  in  conformity  to  the  cujlom  of 
the  Jews,  who  were  commanded  by  God 
himfelf  to  celebrate  the  paffovei:  in  the 
firft  month,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
that  month  in  the  even,  that  the  primitive 
fathers  ordered  that  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  moon  from  the  calender  new  moon, 
which  immediately  follows  after  the 
twentv-firft  of  March,  at  which  time  the 
vernal  equinox  happened  upon  that  day, 
ihould  be  deemed  the  Pafchal  full-moon, 
and  that  the  Sunday  after,  becaufe  our 
Saviour  role  on  the  day  after  the  jewilh 
palfover,  Ihould  he  Eafter-day  ;  anti  it  is 
upon  this  account  that  our  Rubric  has  ap¬ 
pointed  it  upon  the  firii  Sunday  after  the 
ilrfi:  full-moon  immediately  following  the 
twentv-firft  day  of  March,  upon  which 
day,  at  that  time,  the  venial  equinox 
happened  :  whence  it  appears  that  the  true 
time  of  celebrating  Eailer,  according  to 
the  original  uiflitution  of  the  feaft  of  the 
paflover,  as  well  as  according  to  the  intent 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  was  to  be  thefirii 
Sunday  after  the  fil'd,  full-moon  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  vernal  equinox,  or 
when  the  fun  entered  into  the  fil'd  point 
ot  Aries  :  and  this  was  the  principal  vlesjr 
pope  Gregory  had,  when  he  reformed  the 
calender,  to  celebrate  Eafler  according  tv 
the  intent  of  the  Niceae  council  :  and  as 
the  new  ityle  has  been  ofderd  by  act  of 
parliament  to  be  ufed  in  Great-Britain  for 
the  future,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  ihew  the 
method  of  finding  E after,  according  to  this 
method  of  .computation,  which  may  ce 
performed  by  the  following  rule. 

Find  the  epaft  for  Lhe  year  propofed, 
anti  if  it  be  lefs  than  24,  fubtraft  it  from 
74  ;  but  if  it  be  24,  it  muft  be  taken  from 
73  ;  alfo,  if  the  epaft  be  24,  and  tlve 
golden  number  between  12  and  19,  both 
numbers  inclufive,  the  epaft  mull  betaken 
from  73,  and  the  remainder  will  be  Eafter 
limit,  or  the  day  of  the  Pafchal  full-moon. 
If  the  limit  tio  not  exeed  31,  the  day  of 
the  lull-inoon  will  be  in  March  ;  but  if  it 
exceeds,  13  ft  will  be  in  April,  the  Sunday 
after  which  full-moon  will  be  Eafter-day. 

We  ihall  infert  the  following  table,  by 
which  Eafter-day  may  he  found  by  in- 
lp  eft  ion  from  the  prefent  time,  till  the 
year  1899,  inclufive,  according  to  the 
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A  Table  to  find  EASTER  till  the  year  i8gg  inclufive. 


; 

S 

U  N  D  A  Y  L  E 

T  T  T  E  R  S. 

;G.  Numb-' 

* 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G 

1  1  ■«  ‘  ‘ ' 

I. 

April  16. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

*4 

15 

|  II. 

April  9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

III. 

March  26 

27 

28 

29 

23 

H 

.  *5 

IV. 

April  16 

i-7 

11 

12 

13 

H 

15 

V. 

April  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

March  31 

April  1 

i  VI. 

April  23 

24 

25 

19 

20 

21 

22 

i  VII. 

April  9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

H 

8 

VIII. 

April  2 

3 

March  28 

29 

3° 

3i 

April  1 

IX. 

April  16 

^7 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

X. 

April  9 

10 

11 

5 

6 

7 

8 

XI. 

.  March  26 

27 

28 

9 

30 

3i 

25 

XII. 

,  April  16 

17 

18 

19 

*3 

*4 

15 

XIII. 

April  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

XIV. 

March  26 

27 

28 

22 

23 

24 

2$ 

XV. 

April  16 

10 

11 

12 

*3 

14 

J5: 

XVI. 

April  2 

3 

4 

5 

March  30 

31 

April  1 

XVII. 

,  April  23 

24 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

XVIII. 

April  9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

7 

8 

XIX. 

April  2 

March  27 

28 

20 

1  30 

31 

1  April  1 

To  make  tife  of  the  'preceding  table, 
find  the  Sunday  letter  for  the  year  in  the 
upper  mo  ft  line,  and  the  golden  number,  or 
yrime,  in  the  firft  column ;  and  in  the 
common  angle  of  meeting,  you  have  the 
day  of  the  month  on  which  Eafter  falleth 
that  year.  But  note,  that  the  name  of  t’ne% 
month  is  fet  on  the  left  hand,  or  juft  with 
the  figure,  and  does  not  as  in  other  tables, 
by  defccnt,  but  collateral. 

EASTERN,  whatever  relates  to  the 
eaft. 

EAVES,  m  architecture,  the  margin 
or  edge  of  the  roof  of  an  houfc  ;  being  the 
loweft  tiles,  flates,  &c.  that  hang  over 
the  walls,  to  throw  off  water  to  a  diftance 
from  the  wall. 

EAVES  LATH,  a  thick  feather- edged 
board,  generally  nailed  round  the  eaves  of 
?.  houfe  for  the  lowermoft  tiles,  flates,  or 
ihingles,  to  reft  on. 

EBONY,  Ebenus ,  in  botany,  a  tree 
fuppofed  to  be  of  the  palm-kind,  the  wood 
of  which  is  imported  from  the  Eaft  and 
Weft-Indies,  jts  wood  is  extremely  folid, 
and  capable  of  a  fine  polifh  ;  it  is  much 
ufed  in  toys  and  marquetry. 

ECCLESIASTES,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  the  defign  of  which 
is  to  lhew  the  vanity  of  all  fublunary 
things.  It  was  compofed  by  Solomon, 
who  enumerates  the  feveral  objeCts  on 
which  men  place  their  happinefs,  and  then 
Ihews  the  infuificiency  of  all  worldly  en¬ 


joyments.  The  Talmudifts  fuppofc  king 
Hezekiah  to  be  the  author  of  it  ;  Grotius 
afcribes  it  to  Zorobabel,  and  others  to 
Ifaiah ;  but  moft  commentators  believe 
this  book  to  be  the  produce  of  Solomon’s 
repentance,  after  having  experienced  all 
the  follies  and  pleafures  of  life. 

ECCLESIASTICAL,  whatever  be¬ 
longs  to  the  church  :  as  eccleliaftical  poli¬ 
ty,  jurisdiction,  hiftory,  & c. 

'  ECCLESIASTICUS,  an  apocrypha! 
book,  fo  called  from  its  being  read  in  the 
church,  ccclejia,  as  a  book  of  piety  and 
inftruCtion,  but  not  of  infallible  authority. 
The  author  of  this  book  was  a  Jew,  called 
Jefus  the  fon  of  Sirach.  The  Greeks  call 
it  the  Wifdom  of  the  fon  of  Sirach. 

ECHINITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  by  which  authors  call  the  fofiile  cen- 
tronia,  frequently  found  in  our  chalk¬ 
pits. 

ECHINOPS,  or  ECHINOPAS,  glove 
thiftle,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants. 

The  roots  and  feeds  of  which  are  faid 
to  be  attenuant  and  diuretic. 

ECHINUS,  in  zoology,  a  name  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  for  the  erinaceous,  or  com¬ 
mon  hedge- hog. 

ECHINUS,  in  architecture,  a  mem¬ 
ber  or  ornament  near  the  bottom  of  the 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compofite  capi¬ 
tals. 

ECHIUM,  viper’s  buglofs,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants. 

Apow- 
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A  powder  of  the  root  of  which  Is  re¬ 
commended  againft  epileplies  :  it  is  alfo 
a  fudorific,  vulnerary,  and  prelcribed 
againll:  the  eryfipelas. 

'  ECHO,  a  found  reverberated,  or  re¬ 
flected  to  the  ear  from  lome  oppofing 
body. 

ECHO,  in  architecture,  is  applied  to 
tertain  vaults  and  arches,  generally  of 
elliptical  or  parabolical  figures,  ereCted  to 
produce  artificial  echoes. 

*  ECHO,  in  fabulous  hiltory,  a  nymph 
fent  by  Jupiter  to  amufe  Juno  by  her  tales, 
whenever  he  was  engaged  in  a  new  amour, 
and  by  that  means  prevented  his  being 
difeovered  ;  but  the  jealous  goddefs  finding 
out  the  deceit,  deprived  her  of  the  ufe  of 
fpeech,  and  only  left  her  the  power  of 
pronouncing  the  laft  word  in  a  lentence  ; 
the  nymph  afterwards  falling  in  love  with 
NarciH'us,  and  being  unable  to  exprefs  her 
pallion,  fled  to  the  covert  of  the  woods 
and  caves,  where  pining  away  till  fhe  had 
nothing  left  but  bones  and  voice,  the 
former  petrified,  and  the  laft  is  found  in 
caves.  Others  fay  this  effeCl  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  her  being  flighted  by  Pan, 
by  whom  lhe  had  had  a  daughter  called 
Irvnge. 

ECLIPSE,  in  allronomy,  a  privation  of 
the  light  of  lome  luminary,  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  an  opaque  body,  either  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  eye,  or  between  it  and 
the  fun.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,  to  leave  or  fovfake. 

All  dark  bodies,  expofed  to  the  direft 
light  of  the  fun,  call  a  lhadow  behind 
them  ;  which  Is  nothing  but  the  privation 
of  light  in  the  fpace  oppofite  the  fun,  by 
reafon  of  the  fun’s  rays  being  intercepted 
by  the  opaque  body  :  and  as  the  globes  of 
the  earth  and  moon  are  both  opaque  bo¬ 
dies,  which  borrow  all  their  light  from 
the  fun,  when  either  interpofes,  the  other 
znuft  in  lome  meafure  be  oblcured. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  a  folar  cclipfe 
is  caufed  by  the  interpofition  of  the  moon 
betwixt  the  fun  and  the  earth  ;  and  a  lu¬ 
nar  one,'  by  that  of  the  earth  betwixt  the 
fun  and  moon. 

The  geometrical  conftnnftion  of  folar 
cell  pies  lor  particular  places  of  the  earth. 

Lemma  1.  To  an  obferver  in  the  fun 
the  earth’s'  enlightened  henvifphere  would 
appear  a  fuperficial  difk  :  to  him  the  feve- 
Jjal  parts  of  land  and  wafer  would  di- 
reClly  appear  as  if  projected  on  a  plane  ; 
confequemly,  if  circular  lines,  fueh  as  the 
meridians,  parallel,  Sec.  were  drawn  or 
imagined  ujwn  it,  there  may  be  corrceived 
an  orthographical  projection  of  the  fphere. 
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II.  Every  place  upon  the  earth’s  furface, 
to  the  eye  as  above,  in  each  diurnal  re- 
volution,  apparently  deferibes  an  ellipti¬ 
cal  path,  or  otherwife  a  right  line,  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  equator  ;  the  axis  of  which, 
at  different  times  of  the  year,  is  vari- 
oufly  inclined  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left, 
from  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic  ;  that  is, 

III.  During  the  fun’s  progrefs  through, 
the  fummer  and  autumn  ligns,  to  wit, 
25,  WR,  =^,  I1J  and  $ ,  the  axis 
of  the  earth  projected  on  the  above  plans 
lies  to  the  left  of  the  axis  of  the  zodiac  5 
but  if  the  fun  be  in  any  of  the  other 
oppofite  figns,  it  will  on  the  contrary  fee 
thrown  to  the  right.  If  the  fun’s  place 
be  in  any  of  the  north  figns,  that  is, 

&  ,  G,  See.  the  north  pole  will  be  en¬ 
lightened  ;  hut  if  otherwife,  to  the  fouth, 
it  will  be  obfeure. 

Corollary.  The  conjugate  diameter  of 
every  elliptical  path  apparently  increases 
and  decreafes,  as  the  fun’s  declination 
doth  increale  or  decreafe.  If  the  fun  is 
in  the  equinoctial,  the  path  of  each  ver¬ 
tex  will  then  be  a  right  line,  but  at  all 
other  times  orbicular. 

If  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  tranfverfe  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  elliplis,  reprefenting  the  path 
of  any  place,  is  always  equal  to  twice  the 
fine  complement  ofthe  refpeftive  latitude  - 
and  the  conjugate  one  to  the  difference 
of  the  fines,  betwixt  the  fum  and  .differ¬ 
ence  of  the  two  complements,  latitude  and 
the  fun’s  declination. 

Lunar  Eclipses  are  occasioned  by  the 
interpollnon  of  the  earth  betwixt  the  fun 
and  moon,  whereby  the  moon  is  deprived 
of  her  luftre  by  falling  into  the  earth’s 
lhadow  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  as 
quantity  and  duration,  is  both  general 
and  univerfal.  A  lunar  .eclipfe  exa 
never  happen  but  at  the  full,  and  when 
the  moon  is  lefs  than  half  a  fign  from  one 
of  the  nodes.  Now  the  moon  although 
deprived  of  the  diredt  folar  beams,  is  not 
abfolutely  hid  from  us  at  the  fame  time, 
as  at  the  change  ;  becaufe  the  rays  of  light 
palling  through  our  atmofphere  are  refradt- 
ed,  and  thrown  obliquely  into  the  real 
lhadaw,  and  thereby  faintly  illuminate  the 
whole  cone :  hence  it  is  that  the  moon’s 
body  remains  vifible  to  us,  though  it  be 
totally  eclipfed. 

The  beginning  and  ending,  Stc,  of  s 
lunar  eclipfe  are  found  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  by  the  angles  of  incidence,  See.  only 
With  this  difference,  that,  whereas  in  the 
latter  it  is  underftood  of  the  difk  and  pe¬ 
numbra,  here  the  fame  is  to  be  undc-ftpodi 
of  the  moon  and  the  earth’s  lhadow. 

ECLIP* 
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ECLIPTIC,  in  aftronomy,  that  circle 
which  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  orbit  would 
mark  out,  were  it  fuppofed  to  be  extended 
to  the  heavens.  This  therefore  is  that 
which  the  fun  feems  to  delcribe  in  his  an¬ 
nual  courfe.  The  axis  of  the  ecliptic  is  a 
right  line  fupjwfed  to  pals  through  the 
center  of  the  iun,  and  to  be  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  ;  and  the  points 
in  the  heavens,  to  which  this  axis  is  di- 
reCled,  are  called  its  poles  ;  and  the  great 
circles  palling  through  thefe  poles  will  be 
perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  and  therefore 
called  its  I'econdaiies,  and  lometimes  circles 
of  longitude. 

By  means  of  thefe  the  place  of  any  liar 
Is  referred  to  the  ecliptic,  and  its  lotigi- 
sgt  taje  and  latitude  eflimated  t  for  the  longi¬ 
tude  of  a  liar  is  an  arch  of  the  ecliptic  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  firft  point  of  Aries, 
and  that  where  one  of  thefe  feconclaries 
that  paifes  through  the  liar  cuts  the  eclip¬ 
tic  ;  and  the  latitude  of  a  liar  is  the  arch 
of  the  fame  (econdary  intercepted  between 
the  liar  and  the  ecliptic.  Upon  this  ac¬ 
count  all  circles,  conceived  to  be  drawn 
parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  that  is,  parallels 
of  the  ecliptic,  are  fometimes  called  pa¬ 
rallels  of  latitude.  The  latitude  of  a  liar 
is  either  northern  or  fouthern,  as  the 
$ar  is  placed  on  this  or  that  lidc  of  the 
ecliptic. 

The  ecliptic  is  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
called  figns.  They  begin  at  that  point 
In  which  the  fun  %  pears  to  be  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  and  are  reckoned  from  well  to 
call.  T!),e  names  of  the  faid  llgns,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  charadlers  whereby  they 
are  commonly  exprefied,  are  tilde  that  fol¬ 
low. 

Aries.  Taurus.  Gemini.  Cancer  Leo.  Virgo. 
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Libra.  Scorpio-  Sagittarius.  Canricornus. 

Acquarius.  Pifces. 

7t 

The  fi1.^  fix.  of  thefe  are  called  the 
northern  ligns,  as  poffefling  that  half  of 
the  ecliptic  which  lies  neareft  the  north 
pole  of  the  earth  ;  the  latter,  the  fouthern, 
as  being  in  that  which  is  nearelf  the  fouth 
pole.  The  fun  is  always  feen  in  fome 
part  of  the  circle  ;  but  the  planets,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  their 
orbits  to  that  of  the  ecliptic,  appear  fome 
times  above  it,  and  fometimes  below  it, 
But  never  deviate  from  above  7  or  8  de¬ 
grees  on  either  lide  :  fo  that  if  we  imagine 
3  fpace  furrounding  the  heavens  16  de¬ 
grees  in  breadth,  and  extended  equally 
above  and  below  the  ecliptic,  this  will  in- 
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elude  all  then*  ecliptics,  fo  to  fpeak  ;  that 
is,  all  the  circles  they  would  appear  to- 
move  in  when  lpen  from  the  fun,  and  is 

called  the  zodiac. 

The  ligns  of  the  ecliptic  took  their 
names  from  12  conllellations  lituated  ixt 
the  heavens  near  thole  places.  Bot  it 
mult  be  remembered,  that  the  figns  are 
different  from  the  conllellations  which  bear 
the  lame  name  :  for  the  fign  Aries  is  not* 
for  inltance,  in  the  fame  part  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  with  the  conllellation  Aries  ;  the 
former  is  only  30  degrees  of  the  ecliptid 
counted  from  one  of  the  equinodbal  points, 
whereas  the  conllellation  is  a  fyltem  of 
liars,  the  moll  of  which  are  now  lituated 
between  the  firft  and  lait  degree  of  Taurus : 
and  k>  of  the  other  figns.  Thefe  con- 
llellations  were,  in  their  infancy  of  aftro- 
nomy,  lituated  within  the  figns  which 
now  bear  their  names  :  but  by  a  llow  re¬ 
trograde  motion  ot  the  equinoctial  points, 
called  the  precelfion  of  the  equinoxes,  the 
conllellation  Aries  has  got  into  the  fign 
Taurus,,  and  that  of  Pifces  into  the  fign 
Aries  ;  and  l'o  of  the  reft. 

If  there  be  any  change  in  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  which  it  is  very  probable, 
it  may  be  caufed  either  1.  by  a  change  in 
the  inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis,  the 
plane  of  the  earth’s  orbit  continuing  im«- 
moveable  ;  or,  2  by  a  change  in  the  plane 
of  the  earth’s  orbit  the  axis  of  the  earth 
continuing  parallel  to  itfelf  ;  or  3.  by  a. 
change  both  in  the  inclination  of  the  axis 
and  in  the  situation  of  the  earth’s  orbit 
The  firll  of  thefe  feems  moll  likely  to  be 
the  cafe  ;  for  if  we  confidcr  the  ihape  of 
the  earth,  that  it  is  an  oblate  fpheriod,  or  a. 
globe  a  little  flatted  like  a  turnip,  having 
its  diameter  at  the  poles  a  little  ihorter  than 
at  the  equator ;  and  that  by  reafon  of  this 
figure  of  the  earth,  the  attraction  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  will  aCt  upon  it  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  it  had  a  ring  round  the  e- 
quator  ;  and  that  the  fun  being  in  the 
p  ane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  perpetually  pulling 
this  ring,  or  the  protuberant  parts  about 
the  equator  of  the  earth,  towards  a  coin¬ 
cidence  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic; 
which  aftion  of  the  fun,  together  with 
the  like  attra&Lon  of  the  moon,  is  the 
caule  of  the  proceflion  of  the  equinoxes  ; 
and  if  this  be  confidered,  it  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  improbable,  that  thefe  aClions  of  the. 
Iun  and  moon,  which  have  a  continual 
tendency  to  bring  the  plane  of  the  earth’s 
equator  nearer  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,, 
fliould  gradually,  diminilh  the  angle  be¬ 
tween  thefe  planes.  The  moon  indeed, 
being  neater  to  the  earth,  contributes  move 
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than  the  fun  towards  this  effeCl,  by  her 
attraction  ;  for  though  Ihe  be  but  twice  a 
tnonth  in  the  ecliptic)  yet  lince  Ihe  is  al¬ 
ways  near  it,  hever  deviating  much  above 
five  degrees  from  that  circle  and  thefe 
deviations  are  as  much  towards  the  north 
in  one  half  of  her  period  round  the  earth, 
as  they  are  towards  the  fouth  in  the  other  ; 
they  will  fo  balance  one  another,  that  the 
effeCt  of  the  whole  attraction  of  the  moon 
Will  be  pretty  much  the  fame,  as  if  fire 
Were  carried  round  the  earth  exaCtly  in  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic.  However*  all 
changes  in  the  polition  of  the  ecliptic  are 
not  to  be  abfolutely  excluded ;  for,  as  the 
planets  move  round  the  fun  in  different 
planes,  their  mutual  attra&ffins  mult  have 
a  tendency  to  change  the  fituation  of 
all  their  planes,  and  bring  them  nearer 
to  a  coincidence  with  one  another  :  but 
then  the  diftance  of  the  planets  from 
each  other  is  fo  great,  that  the  change 
fiere  mentioned  may  be  fo  exceedingly 
fmall  as  not  to  become  fenfible  in  many 
ages. 

ECLOGUE,  in  poetry,  a  fmall  elegant 
eempofition  in  a  Ample  natural  ftyle.  The 
Word  takes  its  derivation  from  the  Greek, 
to  feleCl. 

The  eclogue,  in  its  primary  intention, 
as  the  fame  thing  with  the  idyllium  ;  but 
cuftom  has  like  wife  made  fome  difference 
between  them,  and  appropriated  the  name 
eclogue  to  pieces  wherein  lhepherds  are 
introduced  ;  and  idyllium  to  thofe  written 
like  eclogues,  but  without  lhepherds  in 
them.  The  eclogue  is  properly  an  image 
of  the  paftoral  life  ;  therefore  the  matter 
as  low,  and  its  genius  humble.  Its  bUli- 
nefs  is  to  deferibethe  loves,  fports,  piques, 
jealoufies,  intrigues,  and  other  adventures 
of  lhepherds :  fo  that  its  character  mull 
he  fimple,  the  wit  eafy,  the  narration 
lhort;  the  thoughts  ingenious,  the  man¬ 
ners  innocent,  the  language  pure  ;  the 
verfe  flowing,  the  exprelftons  plain,  and 
all  the  difeourfe  natural.  The  models  in 
this  fort  of  poetry  are  Theocritus  and 
’Virgil,  who  both  have  fome  eclogues  of 
a  lofty  character :  the  eclogue,  therefore, 
occaflonally  raifes  its  voice.  Yet  M. 
Pontenelle  cfleems  it  a  fault  in  fome  mo¬ 
dern  poets  to  have  put  matter  of  high 
concern  in  their  eclogues,  and  made  their 
lhepherds  flng  the  praifes  of  kings  and 
heroes. 

ECPIESMA,  in  furgery,  a  fort  of 
fraCture  of  the  cranium,  when  the  bones 
arc  fluttered,  and,  prefling  inwardly,  af* 
feCt  the  membranes  of  the  brain* 
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ECTHLXPSIS,  among  Latin  grant? 
marians,  a  figblre  ofpiofody,  whereby  the 
m  at  the  end  of  a  Word,  when  the  follow** 
irtg  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  is  elided, 
or  cut  off,  together  Vvith  the  Vowel  precede 
ing  it,  for  the  fake  of  the  meafure  of  the 
verle :  thus  they  read  mult'  Ule ,  for  muU 
tufh  illt. 

ECU,  a  French  crown.  See  Exchange* 

isCUSSON,  in  heraldry,  a  little 
efcutcheon. 

EDDISH,  or  EADISH,  the  latter  faf- 
ture  or  grafs  that  comes  after  mowing,  or 
reaping;  called  alfo  eagrafs,  earth,  and 
etch. 

EDGINGS,  in  gardening,  the  feries 
of  fmall,  but  durable,  plants,  fet  round 
the  edges  or  borders  of  flower-beds,  &c. 
The  bell  and  moll  durable  of  all  plants  for 
this  life  is  box,  which,  if  well  planted, 
2nd  rightly  managed,  Will  continue  in. 
llrength  and  beauty  for  many  years.  The 
feafons  for  planting  this  are  the  autumn, 
and  very  early  in  the  fpring :  and  the 
bell  fpecies  for  this  purpofe  is  the  dwarf 
Dutch  box.  The  edgings  of  box  are  now 
only  planted  on  the  fldes  of  borders, 
next  walls,  and  not,  as  was  fome  time 
lince  the  falhion,  all  round  borders  or  fruit 
beds,  in  the  middle  of  gardens,  ualefs 
they  have  a  gravel  walk  between  them, 
in  Which  cafe  it  ferves  to  keep  the  earth 
of  the  borders  from  walhing  down  on  the 
walks  in  hard  rains,  and  fouling  the  gra= 
vel. 

EDGEHILL,  battle  of,  OClober  23, 
1642.  Charles  the  full  had  no  fooner 
aflembled  an  army,  with  which  he  thought 
he  could  a  Cl  upon  the  offenfive,  than  he 
began  his  march  from  Shrewlbury  to¬ 
wards  London  ;  and  in  two  days  after  his 
departure,  the  earl  of  Elfex  put  himlelf 
in  motion  to  attend  his  rear.  On  the 
twenty-feednd  day  of  Oflcber,  the  armies 
were  within  fix  miles  of  each  other.  The 
king  having  received  intelligence  that 
Elfex  had  advanced  to  Keinton,  a  village 
on  the  borders  of  Warwicklhire,  drew 
up  his  army  on  Edgehill,  about  two  miles 
from  the  enemy  ;  and  on  Sunday  the 
twenty-third  day  of  the  month,  gave  them 
battle.  The  army  of  Elfex  was  fuperior 
in  number  to  the  royaliffs,  who  did  not 
exceed  ten  thoufand  lioi'fe  and  foot.  He 
polled  Ramfey,  a  Scottifh  officer,  at  the 
head  of  a  thouland  horfe,  on  the  left  wing. 
He  himlelf  commanded  the  line  of  the 
infantry,  with  about  two  regiments  of  ca- 
vairy,  extending  from  Keinton  towards 
Edgehill  j  and  fir  William  Balfour  aCling 
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the  carl  of  Bedford,  was  Intruded 
with  a  firong  body  of  horfe  as  a  referve. 
The  king’s  right  wing  of  horfe  was  com¬ 
manded  by  prince  Rupert,  the  left  by 
commiflary  Wilmot,  and  hr  Arthur  Alh- 
ton.  The  earl  of  Lindfey,  though  gene¬ 
ral,  fought  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  own 
regiment,  fir  Edmund  Verney,  knight-mar- 
fhai  carried  the  king’s  ftandard  ;  and  fir 
John  Byron  formed  the  referve  with  his  own 
regiment  only.  About  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  prince  Rupert  advancing  to 
charge  the  left  wing  ^of  the  enemy,  fir 
Faithful  Fortefcue,  with  his  whole  troop, 
deferred  from  Ramfey,  and  joined  the 
prince,  who  charged  their  adverfaries  with 
fuch  fury,  that  they  were  immediately 
routed,  and  purfued  for  two  miles.  Wil¬ 
mot  and  fir  Arthur  Alhton  met  with  the 
fame  fuccefs  againft  the  right  wing  of 
Elfex  ;  and  the  referve  under  Byron  joined 
in  the.  purfuit,  leaving  the  infantry  on 
Both  fides  to  difpute  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  During  this  con t eft,  fi?  William 
Balfour  advancing  with  his  referve,  fell 
upon  the  flank  of  the  rovalifts,  and  did 
£reat  execution.  The  earl  of  Lindfcy 
vras.  mortally  wounded,  and  his  fon  the 
lord  Willoughby,  taken  prifoner,  while 
Be  endeavoured  to  refeue  his  father;  fir 
Edmund  V  erney  being  llain,  the  ftandard 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  was 
Tecovered  by  the  valour  of  captain  John 
Smith,  7  he  king’s  whole  infantry  was 
thrown  into  confufion,  and  himfell  with 
Bis  two  ions  ih  great  danger  of  being 
taken.  When  prince  Rupert  and  Wilmot 
returned  from  the  purfuit,  their  troops 
Were  fo  fatigued  and  fcattered,  that  they 
could  not  be  brouglvt  into  order  fo  as  to 
renew  the  charge  ;  and  night  approaching, 
left  the  late  of  the  day  undecided.  Each 
fide  kept  its  ground,  and  next  morning 
both  armies  fronted  one  another.  About 
■five  thoufand  combatants  lay  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle,  the  greater  number  of  thefe 
having  been  killed  by  the  k  ing’s  cavlary. 
B.efides  the  earl  of  Lindfey,  and  fir  Ed¬ 
mund  \ erney,  the  king  loft  the  lord 
Aubigney,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Lenox.  Among  thole  who  fell 
on  the  other  fide,  were  the  lord  St,  John 
of  Bletnezo,  eldeft  fon  to  the  earl  of  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  Charles  Eft  ex,  an  officer 
of  reputation.  Lord  Willoughby,  fir 
Thomas  Lunsford,  fir  Edward  Stradling, 
and  feveral  perfons  of  diltirxftion  in  the 
king’s  army,  were  taken.  His  foldiers 
fuffered  greatly  from  the  cold,  which  was 
very  fevere  in  the  n’ght  ;  and  indeed, 
boih  Tides  Teemed  to  think  themfeives  van* 
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quifhed.  Effex  retired  to  Warwick  caftle  f 
and  the  king  having  appointed  Ruthven, 
general  of  his  army,  in  the  room  of  the 
earl  of  Lindfey,  marched  to  Banbury, 
and  fumtrioned  the  caftle  to  furrender- 
Though  the  garrifon  confifted  of  eight 
hundred  infantry,  and  a  troop  of  horfei 
they  immediately  capitulated  ;  and  one 
half  of  the  foldiers  enlifted  in  the  king’s 
army.  Here  he  left  a  garrifoh,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Northampton, 
and  next  day  entered  Oxford,  where  he 
was  received  with  joy  and  acclamation. 

--  EDINBURGH,  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland.  The  Romans  could  not  well 
have  made  choice  of  a  better  Tpot  for  a 
fortification  ;  for  the  rock  on  which  the 
prefent  caftle  is  feated  is  inaccefiible  on  all 
fides  except  the  eaft.  The  firft:  building  of 
a  fort  here  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  the 
town,  and  to  have  encouraged  the  neigh¬ 
bours  to  have  fixed  under  the  protection 
of  it.  The  city  has  fix  gates,  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  which,  towards  the  eaft,  called  the 
Nether-bow,  was  magnifkiently  rebuilt 
in  the  year  1616,  and  adorned  with  towers 
on  both  fides.  The  ftreet  run  the  whole 
length  of  the  town,  the  Highftreet  which 
extends  from  the  caftle  to  the  abbey,  is 
faicl  to  be  the  broadeft  in  Europe,  and  all 
built  of  hewn  (load,  fix  or  feven  ftories 
high,  with  fafh-windows.  But  then  it 
mult  be  remembered,  that  each  ftory  is  a 
diftinCt  houfe,  and  has  a  particular  owner, 
and  has  one  ftair-cafe  common  to  them  all. 
Timber  houfes  were  prohibited  long  ago 
by  an  aCl  of  the  town  council,  on  account 
of  the  many  fires  that  have  happened.  In  the 
middle  of  the  city  ftand  St.  Giles’s  church, 
the  cathedral  built  of  hewn  ftone,  adorned 
with  ftone  pillars  and  yauitings.  The 
collegiate  church  of  the  Sacred  Trinity 
was  built  by  Mary  of  Gueldres,  king 
James  the  Second's  queen.  The  Lady 
Y efter’s  church  was  built  and  endowed  by 
one  of  the  lady  Yefters;  and  there  is 
another  very  beautiful,  the  lateft  built  of 
all.  To  thefe  we  muft  add  two  chapels, 
St.  Magdalen’s  and  St.  Mary"s,  with  ano¬ 
ther  at  the  foot  of  the  Canon-gate.  On 
the  fouth  fide  is  the  college  of  king  James 
the  Sixth,  founded  in  the  year  1580,  and 
endowed  with  all  the  privileges  of  an  uni- 
verliry. 

The  royal  palace,  called  Holy  Rood 
Houfe,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Canon-gate, 
and  has  four  courts  ;  the  outer  court, 
which  is  as  big  as  all  the  reft,  has  four 
principal  entries.  It  is  furrounded  on  all 
fides  with  handfome  gardens,  and  on  tne 
fouth  lies  the  kihg’s  park/ which  has  a 
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great  variety  of  medicinal  plants.  The 
entry  of  the  palace  is  adorned  with  great 
pillars  of  hewn  ftone,  and  a  cupola  in  the 
falhion  of  a  crown  above  it.  The  fore 
part  is  terminated  by  four  high  towers, 
two  towards  the  north  ere<fted  by  James 
V.  and  the  reft  by  Charles  II.  The  inner 
court  has  piazzas  round  it,  all  of  hewn 
ftone.  But  above  all,  the  long  gallery  is 
moft  remarkable,  it  being  adorned  with 
the  pictures  of  all  the  kings  of  Scotland 
from  Fergus  I. 

There  is  a  college  of  juft  ice,  which 
hath  its  dean  of  faculty,  and  they  try  all 
their  candidates.  King  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond  likewile  erefted  a  college  of  physi¬ 
cians  here,  given  them  by  patent  under 
the  great  leal,  an  ample  juriillicftion  within 
the  city  and  liberties,  appointing  the  ju¬ 
dicatures  to  concur  with  them  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  their  decrees,  and  by  a  latter 
grant  they  have  th«  liberty  of  profefting 
pbyfic,  and  no  one  can  commence  doctor  of 
phyftc,  regularly  in  this  univerfity,  with¬ 
out  being  examined  by  them.  There  are 
now  public  profeftors  of  every  branch  of 
medicine,  and  Edinburgh  has  as  famous  i 
fchool  for  this  ltudy  as  any  in  Europe. 
The  city  is  furrpunded  by  an  old  Roman 
wall  on  every  fide,  except  towards  the  north, 
where  it  is  fecured  by  the  North  Lech. 

It  is  governed  by  a  lord  provoft,  and 
four  bailiffs,  who  befides  the  power  of  al¬ 
dermen  in  the  government  of  the  city, 
have  that  of  fheritfs.  The  fourteen  in¬ 
corporated  trade's,  are  burgeons,  goljfmiths, 
iki  n tiers,  furriers,  hammer-men,  weights, 
matons,  taylors,  bakers,  butchers,  cord- 
wainers,  weavers,  waiter s  or  fullers,  and 
bonnet  makers. 

Before  the  Union  the  parliament  ufed 
to  meet  here,  as  the  general  aflembly  ftill 
does.  Here  like  wife  the  fiapreme  courts 
of  jufiice  are  held.  It  was  the  fee  of  a 
billion  till  epifeopacy  was  abolilhed.  Thofe 
of  the  epifcopal  periuafion  now  aft'emble 
in  mceting-boufes.  It  is  four  hundred 
meafured  or  Engl i lla  ftatute  miles  north- 
by-wcli  from  London,  Long.  3.  2.  W. 
Lar.  53.  57.  N. 

EDICT,  EdlEium,  an  order  or  inftru- 
ment,  figned  and  foaled  by  a  prince  to 
ferve  as  a  law  to  his  fubjetfis. 

EDITOR,  a  perfon  who  has  the  care  of 
an  imprefLon  of  any  work,  i^rticula-rly 
that  of  an  ancient  author... 

EDUCATION,  the  bringing  up  and 
forming  the  minds  of  children,  either  in 
point  of  learning  or  good  manners. 

EDULCdllATION,  in  pharmacy, 
jibe  fame  with  dulcifying.  See  Dulcify. vs* 
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'  EDULCORATION,  in  chemiftry;  « 
the  fw.eetening  or  clearing  of  any  majtter 
from  impurities,  by  walking  it  thoroughly 
in  common  water  ;  fo  that  it  is  th,c  fame 
with  a  blution. 

*  EDWARD  I.  king  of  England,  fur- 
named  Long  Shanks,  was  foil  of  Henry 
III.  and  born  at  Winchcftcr,  1239.  He 
was  taller  by  the  head  tain  rnep  generally 
are  ;  and  his  perfon  'was  well  made  j  but 
his  legs  being  rather  too  long,  lie  thence 
obtained  the  name  of  Long  Shanks”.  ‘  He 
carried  on  a  crulhds  again:!!  the  '’aracens, 
where,  with  only  ton '  thoufand  Lnglilh  - 
men,  he  ftruff:  -\  general  panic  into  the 
infidels.  He  there  narrowly  e leaned  being 
murdered,  'being  wounded  1  j  r.n  affaffm 
in'  the  cvti  with  a  po’fonod  dagger  ;  ancf 
it  is  fri  !  h ~ y  he  owed  his  life  to  the  af- 
fvLioh  of  E’eahor  his  y/jfe,  who  fucked 
t’-  ■  rnrn  out  of  the  wound.  While 'he 
o  ;  hli  return ‘from  Laleftine  he  heard 
»>f  the  drain  of  his  father,  which  hap- 
r1  .v.-.i  in  12.72,  and  arriving  in 'England 
w  th  Iris  cue  on,  they  were  both  crowned 
on  F  e  "ytli.  of  Auguft,  1274.  He  began 
his  reign  by  confirming  the  Magna  Char- 
ta,  and  by  making  a  ftrid  enquiry  into 
the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  He  then  de- 
fo-.'ied  and  flew  Lewellyn,  king  of  Wales, 
who  had  revolted,  and  afterwards  fum- 
ricr,  ng  a  parliament  at  Ruthen,  it  was 
there  refolved  that  Wales  lhould  be  united 
to  England  when  fome  of  the  Welfti 
nobles  telling  the  king  that  he  would 
never  peaceably  enjoy  their  country,  till 
they  were  governed  by  a  prince  of  their 
own  nation,  he  fent  for  the  queen  to  lie- 
in  at  Caernarvon,  where  being  delivered  of 
a  prince,  the  Hates  acknowledged  hirn 
for  their  fovereign,  and  fince  that  time 
the  ekleft  ions  of  the  kings  of  England 
have  borne  the  title  of  prinee  of  Wales. 
Soon  after  queen  Eleanor  dying  at  Gran¬ 
tham,  in  Lincolnlhire,  Edward  crofted  a. 
crofs  at  every  place  where  the  corpfe  reft-, 
ed  in  the  way  to  Weft  mi  lifter. 

Edward  then  carrying  his  arms  into 
Scotland,  took  Berwick,  Dunbar,  and  Ed¬ 
inburgh  ;  and  John  Baliol.  their  king  re¬ 
pairing  to  Edward,  renewed  his  oath  of 
fidelity,  and  put  the  whole  kingdom  in. 
his  power.  But  while  Edward  ivas  en¬ 
deavouring  to  recover  fome  dominions  he 
had  loft  in  France  by  treachery,  the  brave 
William  Wallace  rofo  up  in  defence  of 
his  country,  and  haying  fudd fifty  dif- 
pofte.ffed  the  Engliih  of  all  the  ftrong 
places  they  held,  was  declared  regent  of 
the  kingdom  j  on  which  Edward  haftily 
L  z  returned 
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returned  from  France,  advanced  into 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
and  defeated  Wallace,  who  fevcral  years 
after,  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englilh,  and  lent  to  London,  where 
that  great  hero  fulfered  the  death  4jf  a 
traitor.  Edward  was  feized  with  adyfentery, 
and  died  in  the  little  town  of  Burg,  the 
7th  of  July,  1307,  in  the  fixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his 
reign,  and  was  interred  in  Weftminlter- 
abbey. 

*  EDWARD  II.  king  of  England, 
was  born  at  Caernarvon,  April  25,  1284, 
and  lucceeded  his  father  Edward  I.  in 
1307,  at  twenty-three  years  of  age.  He 
recalled  Pierce  Gavefton,  whom  his  father 
had  banifhed.  Then  marrying  Ilabella, 
the  daughter  of  the  French  king,  they 
were  both  crowned  at  Weftminfter,  the 
24th  of  February,  1308.  His  ridiculous 
fondnefs  for  Gavefton  occafioned  innu¬ 
merable  difputes,  till  at  length  the  barons 
had  recourfe  to  arms,  and  Gavefton  was 
beheaded.  In  the  mean  time  the  Scots 
obtained  three  viclories  over  the  Englifb, 
and  made  themfelves  mailers  of  every 
place  in  Scotland.  This  weak  prince  who 
raifed  the  two  Spencers,  father  and  fan, 
to  the  fummit  of  power ;  who  being  ba¬ 
il  ilhed  by  the  parliament,  the  king  levied 
an  army,  took  fome  caftles  from  the  ba¬ 
rons,  and  recalled  his  two  favourites. 

Some  time  afterwards,  he  invaded 
Scotland  ;  but  wanting  provifions,  he 
returned  without  ftriking  a  blow  :  on 
which  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  purfued 
him  to  York,  and,  after  having  deftroyed 
twenty  thoufand  of  the  Englilh,  confent- 
ed  to  a  peace.  The  two  Spencers  foon  in¬ 
curred  the  general  hatred  ;  and  queen  Ifa- 
bella  flying  to  France  with  her  fon,  the 
nobility  fent  for  her  ;  when  landing,  and 
proceeding  towards  London  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  army,  the  king  fled  into  the  weft  ; 
ihe  ftill  purfued  him,  and  he  fet  fail  for 
Ireland  ;  but  was  driven  back  into  Wales, 
and  being  taken,  was  fent  priioner  to  the 
queen.  Hugh  Spencer,  the  father,  was 
hanged  and  quartered,  without  a  trial, 
and  the  young  Spencer  hanged  on  a  gal¬ 
lows  fifty  feet  high. 

The  queen  was  entirely  governed  by 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  whom  ihe  took 
to  her  bed  :  and  the  king  being  obliged 
to  refign  the  crown  in  1327,  his  fon  Ed¬ 
ward  was  proclaimed  king.  After  which, 
the  fate  fovereign  was  treated  with  the 
greateft  indignities,  and  at  baft  inhumanly 
murdered  j  for  fome  alfaifins  having  co- 
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vered  him  with  a  feather-bed,  held  him 
down,  while  others  conveyed  a  horn -pipe 
up  his  body,  through  which  they  thruft  a 
red-hot  iron,  and  thus  burnt  his  bowels. 

*  EDWARD  III.  one  of  the  great  eft; 
kings  of  England,  was  born,  at  Windfor, 
November  15,  1312,  and  was  placed  on 
the  throne  on  the  26th  day  of  January, 
1327,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  while  his 
father,  Edward  II.  was  living.  Though 
a  regency  was  appointed  by  the  parlia- 
ment,  the  queen  and  Reger  Mortimer  had 
the  foie  authority  ;  and  influenced  by  them,, 
the  young  king  not  only  renounced  all 
pretenfions  to  Scotland,  but  gave  his 
After  in  marriage  to  David  Bruce,  king 
of  the  Scots  :  yet  afterwards  becoming 
fenfible  of  the  queen’s  ill  condudl,  he  con¬ 
fined  her  for  life,  and  caufed  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March,  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn. 
He  then  broke  the  truce  with  Scotland, 
invaded  that  kingdom,  and  obliged  king 
David  to  fly  with  his  queen  Into  France, 
when  he  fet  up  Edward  Baliol  in  his 
room.  Edward  now  laid  claim  to  France  ; 
for  Charles,  his  mother’s  brother,  dying, 
Philip  of  Valois  had  poflefled  himfelf  of 
the  kingdom,  alledging  the  Salic  law  ; 
but  Edward  afltrted,  that  the  Salic  law, 
in  excluding  females  from  the  fucceftion, 
did  not  exclude  their  male  iffue,  on  which 
he  grounded  his  title.  His  firft  cam¬ 
paign  paffed  without  bloodfhed  ;  but  he 
took  the  title  of  king  of  France,  and 
quartered  his  arms  with  the  flors  de  lis, 
adding  the  motto,  Dicu  et  mon  droit ,  or, 
God  and  my  right.  However,  in  his 
next  attempt  he  defeated  the  French  fleet. 
He  then  befieged  1  ournay  ;  but  being 
called  home  to  oppofe  the  Scots,  con¬ 
cluded  a  truce  for  one  year,  with  Philip 
king  of  France.  In  the  next  campaign, 
he  ravaged  all  the  country,  up  to  the 
walls  of  Paris,  and  his  fon,  the  Black, 
Prince  of  Wales,  at  fixteen  years  of  age, 
won  the  glorious  battle  of  Crefiy.  Six 
weeks  after  this,  the  queen  defeated  the 
Scots,  and  took  king  David  prifoner. 
Thcfe  memorable  vidlories  were  obtained 
in  1346.  Edward  then  laid  fiege  to  Ca¬ 
ll's,  and  having  reduced  it  by  famine, 
returned  to  England.  He  foon  after  fent 
the  Black  Prince,  who,  after  taking  fe- 
veral  towns,  totally  routed  the  French 
army,  commanded  by  king  John,  who 
had  fuccecded  Philip  ;  and  in  this  glo¬ 
rious  battle,  which  was  fought  near 
Poictiers,  rook  the  king,  many  nobles, 
and  a  multitude  of  private  men  prifoners, 
though  the  French  army  was  fix  times 
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as  numerous  as  the  Englilh.  Thus  Ed-* 
■ward  had  the  honour  of  having  two  kings 
his  prifbners  at  the  fame  time,  John  of 
France,  and  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  king  of  Scotland,  who  refided 
at  Odiham,  in  Hampihire,  was  afterwards 
ranfomed  for  one  hundred  thoul'and  marks  ; 
and  the  French  king,  who  lived  at  the 
Savoy  agreed  to  pay  for  his  ranfom  five 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  and  a  conli- 
derable  extent  of  country. 

Charles  king  of  France  afterwards  car¬ 
ried  on  a  war  with  Edward,  when  the  Eng- 
lifh  were  driven  from  all  the  places  they 
had  fo  nobly  conquered,  to  which  the  death 
of  the  Black  Prince  greatly  contributed. 

Edward  diftinguHhed  himlelf  by  in fti- 
tuting  the  order  of  the  garter  ;  and  died 
at  Richmond,  in  Surry,  the  2 ill  of  June, 
1377,  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of  his  age 
and  the  fifty-firft  of  his  reign,  and  was 
interred  in  Wellminfter-abbey.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  Richard  II.  the  fon  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Black  Prince. 

*  EDWARD  IV.  king  of  England, 
was  the  fon  of  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
and  difputed  the  crown  with  Henry  VI. 
who  was  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter.  Be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  families  a  great  number 
of  battles  were  fought,  with  different' 
fuccefs  ;  but  at  length  Edward  obtained 
the  crown,  March  5,  1461,  by  gaining 
a  fignal  viflory  over  Henry  VI.  whom 
he  forced  to  fly  into  Scotland,  with  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Anjou,  his  confort.  He  after¬ 
wards  gained  another  victory  over  the 
fame  unhappy  prince,  who  after  his  de¬ 
feat,  came  into  England  in  difgiufe,  and 
being  feized,  was  carried  to  London,  with 
his  legs  tied  under  his  horfe’s  belly,  and 
then  confined  in  the  Tower.  The  earl  of 
Warwick  who  had  chiefly  contributed  to 
raife  Edward  to  the  throne  ;  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  that  prince  to  negociate  a  mar¬ 
riage  for  him  in  France,  and  in  the  mean 
time  marrying  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of 
Sir  John  Grey,  with  whom  the  earl  was 
in  love,  that  nobleman  was  fo  exafperated, 
that  he  raifed  a  rebellion,  in  which  he 
twice  defeated  the  king’s  forces,  and  af¬ 
terwards  took  his  majefty  prifoner,  and 
confined  him  in  Middleham  caftle  ;  from 
whence  he  efcaped,  and  joining  lord  Hail¬ 
ing?,  in  Lancafhirc,  returned  to  London, 
when  another  battle  enfued,  and  War¬ 
wick  being  defeated,  was  obliged  to  fly 
into  France  ;  but  foon  after  landing  at 
Dartmouth  with  a  few  troops,  he  foon 
increafed  them  to  fixty  thoufand  men  ; 
upon  which  Edward  alfo  raifed  a  nu- 
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merous  army  at  Nottingham  ;  but  as  hii 
enemies  were  advancing,  the  cry  of  king 
Henry  being  raifed  in  his  camp,  Edward 
fled,  and  efcaped  into  Flanders.  War* 
wick  then- took  Henry  out  of  the  Tower, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  acknowledged  king 
of  England.  But  Edward  afterwards  re¬ 
turning  with  a  fmall  force,  was  received 
at  London  with  acclamations  of  joy  ;  and 
Henry  was  once  more  confined  in  the 
Tower.  Edward  then  marched  againfl 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  routed  his  ar¬ 
my,  in  a  great  battle,,  near  Barnet,  where 
the  carl  himfelf  was  ilain,  with  feveit- 
teen  thoufand  of  his  men.. 

Some  time  after,  the  queen  having 
aflembled  an  army,  king  Edward  defeated 
her,  and  took  her  prifoner,  with  her  fon 
prince  Edward,  who  was  foon  after  maf- 
facred,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age ; 
and  foon  after,  king  Flenry,  his  father 
was  murdered  in  the  Tower,  or,  as  other 
fay,  died  with  grief,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age.  Queen  Margaret,  after  being 
four  years  confined  was  ranfomed  by  her 
father,  for  fifty  thoufand  crowns.  Ed¬ 
ward  caufed  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  to  be  drowned  in  a  but  of  fack. 
Edward  being  now  at  peace,  fpent  his 
time  in  indolence  and  debauchery.  His 
favourite  miftrefs  was  Jane  Shore.  He 
died  at  Weftminfter,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1483,  in  the  forty-fecond  of  his 
age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign. 

*  EDWARD  V.  king  of  England, 
eldeft  fon  of  Edward  IV.  fucceeded  hi* 
father  in  1483,  at  twelve  years  of  age. 
He  was  at  Ludlow  when  his  father  died^ 
but  being  lent  for  to  London,  he  on  the 
4th  of  May  received  the  oaths  of  the 
principal  nobility,  and  his  uncle  Richard, 
duke  of  Gloucefler,  was  made  protestor  of" 
the  king  and  kingdom.  He  obliged  the 
queen  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  duke  of 
York,  the  king’s  brother,  and  fent  them 
both  to  the  Tower,  under  pretence  of 
their  waiting  there  till  every  thing  was 
prepared  for  the  coronation.  Mean  while 
the  duke  of  Gloucefler,  by  the  affiftance  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  lir  John  Shaw, 
lord  mayor  of  London,  and  Dr.  Shaw*, 
his  brother,  had  the  two  young  princes 
declared  illegitimate,  and  then  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  acknowledged  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  pretending  to  accept  the  crown  with 
relu£lance  ;  though  he  had  put  to  death 
lord  Haftings  for  no  other  crime,  but  his 
being  warmly  attached  to  the  young  king  ; 
however,  as  that  nobleman  was  greatly 
beloved  by  the  people,  Gloucefler  pre¬ 
tended 
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landed  that  his  ambition  anti  forcevies  en¬ 
dangered  the  kingdom;  the  queen  and 
Jane  Shore  were  accufed  as  his  colleagues, 
and  the  latter  was  taken  into  cultody,  but 
was  foon  after  releafed  on  doing  penance. 
Sir  Robert  Brackenbury,  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  refuting  to  comply  with  Richard’s 
cruel  detigns,  he  for  one  night  only  gave 
the  command  of  that  fortrefs  to  tir  James 
Ty  rrell,  and  he  procured  two  villains,  who 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  entered  the  cham¬ 
ber  where  the  princes  lay,  and  fmothered 
them  in  bed.  Thus  died  Edward  V.  after 
a  reign  of  onlv  three  months. 

*  EDWARD  VI.  king  of  England, 
and  the  only  fon  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Jane  Seymour,  was  born  October  12,1537, 
and  afeended  the  throne  at  nine  years  of 
age,  at  which  time  he  was  well  fkilled  in 
the  Latin  and  French  tongues,  and  had 
obtained  fome  knowledge  of  the  Greek, 
Italian,  and  Spaniih.  His  perfon  was  very 
beautiful ;  he  had  great  fweetneis  of  tem¬ 
per,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  piety  and 
humanity.  He  was  committed  to  the  care 
effixteen  perfo.ns,  whom  Henry  had  no¬ 
minated  regents  of  the  kingdom,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  whom  was  the  earl  of  Hertford, 
the  king’s  uncle  by  the  mother’s  fide,  who 
was  foon  after  created  duke  of  Somcrfet. 
The  young  queen  of  Scotland  was  demand¬ 
ed  in  marriage  for  king  Edward,  but  the 
feme  propofal  being  made  by  France,  in 
behalf  of  the  dauphin,  Ihe  was  lent  into 
that  kingdom,  on  which  the  duke  of  So- 
tnerfet  invaded  Scotland,  and  routed  the 
Scots  army  at  Mufieburgh.  The  great 
jKnverofthe  duke  of  Somerfet  raifed  him  1 
many  enemies,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
Thomas  lord  Seymour  ;  and  articles  of  ac¬ 
cusation  being  exhibited  again#  him,  he  : 
was  attainted  in  parliament,  and  condemn¬ 
ed  and  beheaded,  without  being  brought  1 
to  an  open  trial.  However,  the  duke  of 
Somerfet  himfclf  was  fome  time  after  im-  ; 
•peached,  and  charged  with  a  defign  to 
feize  the  king,  and  to  imprifon  the  earl  of  ; 
Warwick ;  for  this  he  was  condemned,  ! 
and  the  young  king  being  in  a  manner 
forced  toiign  the  fen  ten  ce,  he  was  execut¬ 
ed  fome  time  after.  The  earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  now  duke  of  Northumberland,  fuc-  ■ 
c,eeded  to  the  earl  of  Somerfet’s  power,  and 
at  length,  on  the  king’s  being  taken  ill  of 
the  mcazles,  married  lord  Guildford  Dud-  ^ 
ley,  his  fourth  fon,  to  the  lady  Jane  Grey, 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
perfuaded  Edward  to  fettle  the  crown  on 
her,  his  filters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
having  -been  both  declared  illegitimate  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  time  of  their  father  ;  and  ihc 
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prince,  hoping  to  fave  the  Reformation, 
from  impending  definition,  appointed  her 
his  fuccelfor,  and  foon  after  died,  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1553,  in  the  16th  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  7th  of  his  reign. 

EEL,  Anguilla >  in  ichthyology,  a  {pe¬ 
des  of  raurxna.  See  Muratia. 

EEL-SPEAR,  a  forked  inftrument  with 
jagged  teeth  for  catching^of  eels:  that 
with  four  teeth  is  belt,  which  they  Itrike 
into  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  ; 
and  if  it  ltrikes  againlt  any  eels,  it  never 
fails  to  bring  them  up. 

EFFECT,  that  which  refults  from,  or 
is  produced  by,  any  caufe. 

EFFERVESCENCE,  a  flight  degree 
of  ebullition  in  liquors  expofed  to  a  due 
degree  of  heat.  But  the  chenvfis  apply  it 
to  that  ebullition  which  is  excited  when 
two  fubftanccs  of  different  natures,  an  al- 
cali,  for  example,  and  an  acid,  are  mixed 
together.  If  the  effervefcence  produces  a 
heat  in  the  fubftance  fo  mixed,  it  is  called 
a  hot  effervefcence  ;  but,  if  no  heat  is  ex¬ 
cited,  it  is  a  cold  effervefcence. 

_  EFFICACIOUS,  a  term  ufed  by  di¬ 
vines,  in.  fpeaki ng  of  grace  ;  importing 
fuch  grace  as  never  fails  to  produce  its  ef¬ 
fect.  See  Grace. 

EFFLUVIA,  minute  particles  which 
exhale  from  bodies. 

EFFUSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the 
pouring  out  of  any  thing  liquid  with  fome 
violence. 

EFT,  in  zoology,  the  common  lizard, 
lacertus  'vulgaris ,  called  alfo,  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  newt  and  fwift. 
See  Lizard.  -  . 

EGG,  Ovum ,  in  natural  hiflofv,  a  body 
formed  in  certain  females,  in  which  is  con¬ 
tained  an  embryo,  or  fetus,  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  under  a  cortical  furface  or  lhell. 

An  egg  confilfs  of  the  albumen  or  white, 
and  of  the  vitellus  or  yolk.  The  albumen 
is  a  cold,  vifeous,  white  liquor  in  the  egg, 
differing  in  confidence  in  its  different 
parts. 

When  the  vitellus  grows  warm  with 
incubation,  it  becomes  more  humid,  and 
like  melted  wax  or  fat,  whence  it  takes 
up  more  fpace  :  for  as  the  fcotus  increafes, 
the  albumen  infenfibly  wafi.es  away  and 
condenfes  ;  the  vitellus,  on  the  contrary, 
feems  to  have  loft  little  or  nothing  of  its 
bulk,  whenj  the  feetus  is  perfected,  and 
only  appears  more  liquid  ifed  humid,  when 
the  abdomen  of  the  fetus  begins  to  be 
formed. 

The  chick  in  the  egg  is  firfl  nourilhed 
by  the  albumen  ;  amjt,  when  this  is  con- 
fumed^  by  the  vitirllus,  as  with  milk.  The 
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SiTbtimen  waftes  in  keeping,  and  that 
through  the  ihell,  efpecially  if  it  be  expof- 
ed  to  a  gentle  heat :  and  it  is  fpecifically 
lighter  than  thevitellus. 

By  incubation  the  albumen  becomes 
thinner  and  more  turpid,  efpecially  on  its 
upper  part,  near  the  obtufe  end,  where  it 
is  alfo  firft  con  fumed  ;  and  it  is  afterwards 
diminifhed  towards  the  lharp  end  of  the 
egg,  till  at  laft  nothing  of  it  is  left,  except 
a  white  cretaceous  fubllance  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  fhell.  In  the  Edinburgh  Me¬ 
dical  Elfays,  we  are  told  that  the  albumen 
of  a  fcecundated  egg,  is  as  fweet  and  free 
from  corruption,  during  all  the  time  of 
incubation,  as  it  is  in  a  new-laid  egg. 

As  the  white  of  an  egg  has  all  the  re- 
quifites  to  the  formation  of  an  animal  bo¬ 
dy,  that  is,  to  nutrition,  when  properly 
applied  by  the  vital  aftions  to  the  parts 
■which  require  it,  and  this  without  any 
previous  digeftion  by  the  ftomach,  it  muft 
necelfarily  be  one  of  the  moil  proper  ali¬ 
ments  in  the  world,  in  morbid  cafes, 
where  the  digeftive  organs  are  relaxed  and 
weak,  where  the  fibres  of  the  whole  body 
want  a  due  tenfion  and  elafticity,  and 
where  confequently  reftoratives  are  indi¬ 
cated.  But  in  order  to  anfwer  any  good 
purpofe  in  this  view,  it  muft  be  given 
i'rdh,  raw,  and  without  the  application  of 
the  leaft  heat :  for  heat,  as  Boerhaave 
found  by  his  experiments,  renders  it  unfit 
for  nutrition.  It  is  to  be  given  in  a  little 
milk  and  water,  or  broth,  or  may  be  taken 
alone,  well  feparated  from  the  yolk. 

The  white  of  an  egg  has  a  refrigerating, 
aftringent,  and  agglutinating  quality. 

The  yolk  is  endued  with  an  anodyne, 
maturating,  digelling,  and  relaxing  vir¬ 
tue.  Hence  it  is  very  often  an  ingredient 
in  clyfters,  and  mixed  with  a  little  lair,  is 
commonly  applied,  in  a  walnut  Ihell,  to 
the  navels  of  infants,  to  loofen  the  belly. 

EGG,  in  architecture,  an  ornament  in 
that  form,  cut  in  the  echinus  or  quarter- 
round  of  the  Ionic  and  Compofite  capitals. 
The  profile  of  an  echinus  is  enriched  with 
eggs  and  anchors  placed  alternately. 

EGLANTINE,  in  botany,  a  name 
given  to  the  fweet-briar,  a  fpecies  of  rufe. 
See  Rcfe. 

*  EG  YPT,  kingdom  of,  in  Africa,  was 
'celebrated  tor  being  anciently  the  feat  of 
learning,  and  nurfihy  of  arts  and  feiences, 
from  winch  Greece  and  other  nations  re¬ 
ceived  them'?  it  was  alfoftiled  the  granary 
of  the  world,  the  plenty  cr  fcarcity  of  the 
Roman  empire,  depending  upon  the  good 
or  bad  harveft  of  this  province-  -  It  is 
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bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Red  Sea,  ancf 
Ifthmus  of  Suez  ;  on  the  north  it  has  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Damietta  to  Alex*' 
andria,  and  beyond  ;  on  the  weft  it  con¬ 
fines  on  Barbary,  or  kingdom  of  Tripoli* 
and  defart  of  Burea  ;  and  on  the  fouth  on 
Nubia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Senuar.  It 
lies  between  lat.  21.  and  3 1 .  cleg,  north, 
and  long.  30.  and  36.  deg.  is  626  miles 
long,  from  north  to  foutli,  and  150  in 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  river  Nile, 
which  rifes  in  Abyftinia,  running  through 
its  whole  length  from  north  to  fouth,  an¬ 
nually  overflows  it  ;  which  inundation 
ufually  begins  in  May  or  June,  and  is  at 
its  height  in  September  ;  from  which  time 
the  waters  decreafe  gradually.  This  being 
the  only  river  in  the  country,  and  there 
being  but  two  fprings  befides,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  obliged  to  build  their  towns  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on  riling  grounds, 
either  natural  or  artificial  ;  fo  that,  upon, 
the  overflowing  of  the  river,  theie  might 
look  like  illands  ;  and  to  which,  at  fuch 
times,  there  was  no  communication  but  by 
means  of  boats.  The  Nile  runs  about 
the  fpacc  of  230  leagues,  exciulive  of  its 
windings,  and  is  in  a  manner  incloled  on 
each  fide,  by  a  ridge  of  high  mountains  ^ 
one  of  which,  running  along  the  wdkra 
coaft  on  the  fide  of  Lybia,  extends  itfetf 
quite  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  that  on 
the  eaftern  fide,  towards  the  Red  Sea,  goes 
no  farther  than  Grand  Cairo,  where  it 
leaves  the  river  at  liberty  to  fpreaditfelf  in 
that  part  called  the  Delta.  Canals  are 
cut  through  Egypt  for  refreftimg  rheix 
gardens  and  fields,  and  for  faving  water 
in  dry  Weather;  by  which  means  Egypt 
becomes  the  moft  fertile  country  in  all 
Africa.  Upon  the  retiring  of  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  thev  only  harrow  the  feed  lot** 
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the  mud,  and  in  March  following  they 
have  commonly  their  harveft  ;  and  the 
lands  which  are  not  fbwn,  yield  excellent 
pail  are  for  their  cattle.  The  climate  of 
Egypt  is  extremely  hot  for  two  or  three 
months  before  the  overflowing  of  the  river, 
and  the  mulkettos  or  gnats  are  intolerable 
in  the  night  ;  but  the  greateft  misfortune 
of  Egypt  is  the  plague,  which  generally 
returns  once  in  feven  years.  This  coun- 
try  though  once  fo  populous,  and  full  of 
nobles  cities,  has  now  but  very  few  places 
which  deferve  that  name.  For  rhofe  of 
Rofetta,  Damietta,  Maulora,  See.  former¬ 
ly  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  opulence 
are  now  no  other  than  overgrown  villages; 
and  even  that  of  Alexandria,  though  fill 
well-inhabited,  and  a  conliderahle  lea-port 
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the  Mediterranean,  has  no  other  de¬ 
fence  than  its  old  walls,  which  are  fuffered 
to  go  to  decay.  The  animals  of  Egypt 
are  lions,  tygers,  leopards,  panthers,  ele¬ 
phants,  rbihoffarofl'es,  cancels,  dromeda¬ 
ries,  monkeys,  oftriches,  and  crocodiles. 
Egypt  is  partly  fubjedt  to  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior  ;  but  his  authority  is  extremely  limit¬ 
ed  by  the  Egyptian  princes,  who  are  ablo- 
lute  in  their  own  territories.  The  Hone 
pyramids  are  the  greateft  curiofity  in 
Egypt,  the  bafe  of  the  largeft  taking  up 
about  ten  acres  of  ground,  and  running  up 
to  a  height  of  about  700  feet.  The  mum¬ 
my  pits  are  the  next  curiofity,  which, 
with  the  pyramids,  Hand  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  river,  oppofite  to  Grand  Cairo. 
Some  of  the  embalmed  bodies  in  thefe  pits 
are  faid  to  be  at  leaft  4000  years  old  ;  and 
the  collins  are  let  upright  in  niches  in 
the  wall.  v 

EJECTMENT,  EjeSiene  Firm*,  In 
law,  a  writ,  or  adtion,  which  lies  for  the 
leflee  for  years,  on  his  being  ejected,  or 
put  out  of  his  land  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term,  either  by  the  leffor,  or  a  ftran- 
ger.  It  mayalfo  be  brought  by  the  leffor 
againft  the  lelfee,  for  rent  in  arrears  5  or 
holding  over  his  term,  See. 

EIGHT,  or  PIECE  OF  EIGHT. 
See  Ex  charge. 

ELABORATORY,  the  place  where 
chemical  prbeefles  are  performed.  See 
Chemical  Laboratory. 

EL7EGNUS,  Dutch  myrtle,  in  botany, 

a  genus  of  trees. 

ELASTIC,  in  natural  philofophy,  an 
appellation  given  to  all  bodies  endowed 
with  the  property  of  elafticity. 

ELASTICITY,  that  property  in  natural 
bodies,  by  which  they  reftore  themfelves 
ipontaneoufiy  to  the  figure  and  dimenfions 
which  they  had  loft  by  the  action  of  fome 
other  body  applied  to  them.  Thus  a  fpring 
or  bow,  when  bent,  reftore  themfelves, 
by  their  elafticity,  to  the  form  they  ob¬ 
tained  before  any  external  force  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  them.  And  thus  the  arteries  of 
an  animal  body,  after  being  diftended  by 
the  impulfe  of  the  blood,  contract,  and 
reftore  themfelves,  by  their  elafticity,  to 
the  fame  form  and  dimenfions  they  had  be- 
iore  they  were  thus  diftended. 

The  moft  probable  way  of  folving  the 
elafticity  of  fprings,  is  to  confider  both  a 
repullive,  and  an  attradtive  property  in  the 
particles,  after  the  manner  of  the  black 
Land,  which  is  attracted  by  the  load-ftone, 
and  has  been  Ihewnbythe  learned  and  in¬ 
genious  profefibr  Petrus  Van  Mufchen- 
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broek  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  a  great  num* 
her  of  little  load-ftones. 

The  great  law  of  perfectly  elaftic  bo® 
dies,  is,  that  their  relative  velocity  will  re¬ 
main  the  lame  before  and  after  csllifion  ; 
that  is,  perfedlly  elaftic  bodies  will  recede 
from  one  another  after  the  ftroke,  with, 
the  fame  velocity  that  they  came  toge¬ 
ther. 

ELATINE  FLUELLIN,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  which  is  faid  to  be  an 
aperient,  refolvent,  and  vulnerary. 

**  ELBE,  a  river  riling  on  the  confines 
of  Silefia,  and  running  fouth  to  Koningf- 
gratz,  in  Bohemia,  afterwards  runs  north- 
weft  till  it  receives  the  Muldaw,  at  Mal- 
nick,  below  Prague,  and  continuing  its 
courfe  north,  palfes  through  the  duchies 
of  Saxony,  vifiting  Drefden,  Meifon, 
Wittenburg,  and  afterward  Magdeburgh  ; 
then  running  north-weft  through  Bran- 
denburgh,  receives  the  river  Havel,  after 
which  it  divides  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg 
from  Mecklenburg,  then  running  between 
the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Holftein,  vifits 
Hamburgh  ;  and  palling  on  ftill  north- 
weft  by  the  fortrefs  of  Gluckftadt,  falls 
into  the  German  ocean  a  little  below  it. 
It  is  navigable  for  great  Ihips  higher  than 
moft  rivers  in  Europe,  for  Ihips  of  three  or 
four  hundred  tons  may  go  up  as  high  as 
Hamburgh,  which  is  feventy  miles  from 
the  fea. 

ELBOW,  in  anatomy,  the  juncture  of 
the  cubitus  and  radius  ;  or  the  outer  angle 
made  by  the"  flexure,  or  bend  of  the  arm. 

ELBOW,  in  architecture,  an  obtufe 
angle  of  a  wall,  building,  road,  See.  which 
divides  it  from  its  right  line. 

ELDERS,  or  SENIORS,  in  Jewilh 
hiftory,  perfons  the  moft  confiderable  for 
age,  experience,  and  wifdom. 

ELDER,  a  denomination  ftill  preferved 
in  the  Prelhyterian  dilcipline. 

ELDER,  in  botany.  See  Sambucus. 

ELECAMPANE,  in  botany,  a  large 
perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in 
moift  rich  foils,  and  flowers  in  June. 
The  root  Hands  recommended  as  a  diapho¬ 
retic,  ftomachic,  for  promoting  expecto¬ 
ration  in  humoural  althmas  and  coughs, 
and  for  attenuating  vifeid  juices  in  general 
and  difpoling  them  to  excretion  :  taken 
freely,  it  is  faid  to  gently  loofen  the  belly, 
and  increafe  the  urinary  difeharge.  The 
dofe  of  the  dry  root  in  fubftance  is  from  a 
fcruple  to  a  dram  or  two. 

ELECT,  EleEii ,  thofe  whom  God  has^ 
chofen  or  predeftinated  to  be  faved.  Se<J 
Preddiinatw. 
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ELECTION,  the  choice  made  of  a 
perfon,  or  thing,  in  preference  of  any 
other  5  as,  in  the  election  of  a  pope,  of 
members  of  parliament,  &c. 

ELECTION,  the  ftate  of  a  perfbn  left 
to  his  own  free  will,  to  do  one  thing  or 
another,  which  he  pleafes. 

ELECTION,  in  theology,  the  choice 
which  God,  of  his  good  pleafare,  makes 
of  angels  and  men  for  the  objcCts  of  his 
grace  and  mercy. 

ELECTOR,  one  who  has  a  right  to 
eleCt  or  choofe  another  to  an  office,  ho¬ 
nour,  lee. 

*  ELECTORS,  the  moil  diftinguifhed 
perfon s  of  the  German  empire,  who  have 
the  power  of  electing  the  emperor.  The 
origin  of  this  augult  aflembly  is  unknown, 
and  therefore  we  may  conclude  it  was  per¬ 
fected  by  little  and  little.  At  the  time  of 
making  the  golden  bull,  there  were  feven 
electors,  whence  they  were  called  the  Sep- 
temviri.  But  within  about  an  hundred 
years  ago,  the  houfes  of  Bavaria  and  Han¬ 
over  have  obtained .  that  dignity,  the  for¬ 
mer  in  1623,  and  the  latter  in  1692,  in- 
fornuch,  that  the  number  of  electors  now, 
is  nine,  of  which  three  are  ecclefiaftics, 
and  fix  feculars ;  thefe  are,  1.  Mentz, 
2.  Treves,  3.  Cologne,  4.  Bohemia,  5. 
Bavaria,  6.  Saxony,  7.  Brandenburgh, 
8.  the  Palatinate,  and,  9.  Brunfwick-- 
Lunenburg.  Whenever  there  is  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  electors,  that  of  Mentz  pre- 
fides,  and  takes  the  voices.  ' 

ELECTORATE,  a  term  ufed  as  well 
to  lignifv  the  dignity  of,  as  the  territories 
belonging  to,  any  of  the  electors  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

ELECTRICITY,  a  power  or  pro¬ 
perty  in  fome  bodies,  as  amber,  fealing- 
wax,  &c.  whereby  they  attraCI  light  bo¬ 
dies. 

The  ancients  have  obfevved  that  amber, 
when  it  is  rubbed,  attracts  bits  of  draw, 
down,  and  other  light  bodies.  They  call 
amber  ele&rum  ;  fo  that  the  name  of  elec¬ 
tricity  has  been  given  to  that  property  of 
attracting  light  bodies,  which  at  fir  it  was 
thought  peculiar  to  amber;  but  it  has  fince 
been  lound  to  be  in  a  vaft  many  other 
kinds  of  fubftances,  furh  as  Spanilh  wax, 
gum  copal,  all  the  refins,  and  traniparent 
bodies.  Bodies  fufceptible  of  eleCtricity 
are  divided  into  two  cl’afles  :  the  one  are 
eleCtrical  of  themfelves,  that  is,  they  con¬ 
tain  that  quality  in  themfelves,  and  need 
only  be  rubbed,  to  excite  it:  fuch  arethofe 
already  mentioned.  The  others  do  not 
contain  that  virtue  inthemfelves ;  yet  they 
acquire  it  by  communication ,  or  by  ema- 
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nation  derived  to  them  from  a  body  fbat 
is  eleCtrical  perfe,  This  fecond  clafs  of 
non-eleChical  bodies  per  fe,  are  alltholein 
general  that  are  not  comprifcd  in  the  firlt 
clalf*  Mr.  Dufay  has  found,  that  the 
gveateft  part  of  the  bodies  of  this  fecond 
clafs  may  be  raifed  to  the  condition  of 
eleCtrical  bodies  per  fc,  by  means  of  heating 
them  brifkly,  or  by  ufing  fome  other  pre¬ 
parations,  but  by  reafon  of  thefe  difficul¬ 
ties  they  are  left  in  the  number  of  non- 
eleCtrical  bodies  per  J'e . 

For,  about  thirty-fix  years  paft,  the 
learned  in  Holland,  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  and  England,  have  ftrove  to  dif* 
tinguifh  themfelves  upon  this  head. 

We  fiiall  confine  ourfelves  to  the  prin* 
cipal  circumftances  of  eleCtricity,  and  pitch 
upon  fuch  experiments  as  are  moft  proper 
to  confirm  thefe  circumftances,  and  to  dif- 
cover  their  caules  ;  and  laltly,  endeavour 
to  account  for  this  phenomenon. 

We  are  not  only  pertain,  that  a  great 
number  of  fubftances,  which  the  ancients 
did  not  fufpeCtto  be  eleCtrical,  as  amber 
is,  attract,  like  it,  light  bodies  :  but  far¬ 
ther  we  have  difeoveied,  that  all  thefe 
fubftances  after  they  have  attracted  thefe 
bodies,  do  likewife  repel  them.  So  that 
hence  alone  we  have  in  the  pheenomenon 
of  eleCtricity  two  contrary  effeCts, attraction 
and  repullion.  Afterwards,  by  rubbing 
eleCtrical  fubftances  in  a  dark  room,  it  ha3 
been  found,  that  they  emitted  fome  fparks 
of  light,  and  that  thus  the  eleCtrical  body 
was  a  kind  of  phofphorus.  Upon  bringing 
the  finger  within  a  line  or  two  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  body,  the  finger  not  only  drew  a 
fpark  out  of  this  body,  but  farther,  this 
fpark  made  a  little  noife,  and  cauled  a 
pretty  lively  pricking  in  the  finger. 

At  lift,  curiofity  led  philoibpfiers  to 
examine,  whether  thefe  effeCts  of  eleCtrici¬ 
ty  might  not  be  communicated  to  other 
bodies  that  were  not  naturally  eleCtrical, 
and  they  found  that  they  were  communi¬ 
cated  to  all  bodies  in  general,  except  flame, 
and  that  at  very  great  diftances  ;  and  that 
it  was  almoft  the  fame  caufe  with  eleCtri¬ 
city  as  with  found  and  light. 

Thefe  are  th,e  chief  effects  which,  till 
the  year  1745,  were  allowed  to  be  in  the 
phenomenon  of  eleCtricity  ;  namely,  at¬ 
traction,  repul  fion^tlie  emanation  of  fparks, 
and  the  communication  or  propagation  of 
all  thofe  effeCts. 

Of  Attraction,  the  firfl  EffeEl  of  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY. — The  moft  fimple  pheenome¬ 
non  of  eleCtricity  is  the  attraction  of  light 
bodies  by  eleCtrical  or  'electrified  bodies. 
This  firft  property  of  eleCtrical  bodies  is, 
M  in 
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(n  the  language  of  the  ancients,  the  only 
phenomenon  to  which  the  term  eleCtricity 
correfponds.,  This  is  electricity  itfelf, 
fince.*this.  word  fignified  formerly  the  at¬ 
traction -produced  by  amber  and  other  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  fame  nature  :  however,  modern 
philofophy  having  difcovered  in  thefe  very 
jubilances  the  quality  of  repelling  light 
bodies,  as  alfo-  that  of  producing  light : 
and  all  thefe  efteCts,  being  naturally  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fame  caufe  ;  it  is  natural  to 
call  this  general  caufe  by  the  name  of 
electricity,  and  to  give  thefe  different  ef¬ 
fects  the  names  of  attraction,  repulfion, 
&c.  by  joining,  thereto  the  epithet  of  elec¬ 
trical.  .  The  manner  in  which  the  phceno- 
rnenon  ©f  electricity  is  excited,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Get  a  tube  about  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  its  fides  a  line-thick  ;  let  this  tube  be 
very  fmooth  and  dry  ;  rub  it  with  a  piece 
of  fluff*,  paper,  or,  which  is  better  ftill, 
with  the,  hand,  provided  it  be  very  dry. 
You  will  fucceed  ltill  better,  if  your  hands 
be  rubbed  with  a  little  chalk  or  white  lead  ; 
afterwards  bring  this  rubbed  tube  near  light 
bodies,  fuch  as  gold-leaf,  down,  See.  laid 
wpo.n  a  glafs  ffand  a  foot  high,  and  three 
pr  four  inches  broad  at  top,  or  hung  upon 
linen  or  filk  threads,  fituated  perpendicu¬ 
larly  in  the  open  air.  It  is  to  be  obferved 
?hat  thefe  threads  are  called  proof  threads, 
Ibecaufe  they  obey  the  leaft  eleCtricity,  and 
Ibecaufe  they  are  made  ufe  of  to  examine 
tf  any  matter  be  eleCtrical.  If  it  is  a 
thread  of  linen  or  filk  moiftened,  the 
down  will  always  be  attracted  ;  but  if  it 
be  a  dry  filk  thread  it  will  be  attracted,  and 
repelled  alternately.  But  to  return  ;  the 
aforefaid  bodies,  as  they  approach  the  tube, 
will  be  thrown  even  upon  it  with  rapidi¬ 
ty.  Choofe  for  making  thefe  experiments 
a  cold  and  dry  feafon  ;  for  hot  weather 
and  a  moiff  air  are  not  favourable  for 
Khem. 

Of  Repulfion,  the  fccor.d  Effect  of  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY.  After  having  rubbed  the 
.(tube  more  violent  than  before,  if  you 
bring  gold-leaf,  down, or  a  peacock’s  feather 
near  it,  it  will  not  only  attraCt  thefe  light 
bodies,  but  afterwards  irepel  them  a  great 
way  off  ;  and  if  you  /  do  this  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  gold-leaf,  for  example, 
be  perpendicularly  repelled  above  the  tube, 
and  that  it  meet  with  no  other  body,  it 
will  fuftain  itfelf  in  the  air,  always  at  the 
Tame  diffance  front* f he, tube,  and  you  may 
convey  it  in  this  filiation  quite  round  the  • 
room  ;  but  if:  :i 1  touch  any  other  body,  it 
will  come  ba^k,  and  adhere  to  the  tube  j  • 
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then  it  will  be  repelled  anew,  as  at  the 
firff.  It  otten  happens  that  the  gold-leaf 
adheres  to  the  tube,  and  is  not  repelled, 
efpecially  if  it  fall  flat  upon  it;  and 
theh  you-  afliff  the  repulfion  by  blowing 
upon  it  a  little. 

During  the  time  that  the  gold-leaf  is 
fufpended  in  the  circumference  of  the  tube’s 
atmofphere,  if  you  prefent  to  it  another 
rton-eleCtrified  light  body,  it  attracts  it  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  tube  itfelf  would 
do  ;  but  if  it  be  a  heavy  fixed  body,  it 
fhall  be  attracted  by  that and  if  two  gold- 
leaves,  having  been  repelled  at  the  fame 
time  by  the  tube,  come  to  meet,  they 
will  reciprocally  repel  each  other  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  tube  repels  them. 

M.  Boze,  profeffor  of  philofophy  at 
Wittemburg,  obferving  fome  inconveni- 
encies,  in  the  ufe  of  the  tube,  introduced 
a  globe  of  glafs  or  of  rofih. 

The  following  are  fome  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  experiments,  that  have  been  made 
therewith. 

1.  A  long,  pointed,  piece  of  iron  being 
laid  on  a  frame  of  filken  firings,  with 
one  end  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  globe,  will,  at  the  other  end, 
which  terminates  in  a  conical  point,  emit 
a  purple  flame  of  eleCtrical  fire,  diverg¬ 
ing  each  way  from  the  point,  like  the  rays 
of  the  fun  from  the  focus  of  a  burning- 
glafs  in  a  darkened  room.  This  pencil  of 
eleCtric  rays  is  vifible,  even  in  the  day¬ 
light,  but  is  extremely  fo  in  the  room 
made  dark-;  and  if  the  finger  be  held  with¬ 
in  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  it  caufes  the  fire 
to  ifl'ue  out  in  a  greater  quantity,  and  to 
appear  much  more  luminous  than  before. 
See  plate  XIX.  fig.  i. 

2.  The  finger,  being  placed  as  above 
direCled,  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
the  faid  flame,  will  be  fenfible  of  a  gentle 
b.laft  of  wind  from  the  end  of  the  iron  ; 
that  is,  the  eleClrical  fire  will  iffue  out  of 
the  point  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  blow 
a  gain  11  the  finger  very  fenfibly  ;  and  if 
the  finger  be  held  ffill  nearer,  the  large 
pencil  of  rays  will  be  condenled  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  run  out  of  the  point  upon 
the  finger  in  a  llream,  or  body,  of  tlenfe 
yellow  fire,  and  ftrike  the  finger  like  a 
gentle  jet  d’eau  ;  and  indeed  the  pbceno- 
menon  may  be  truly  called  a  jet  de  feu. 
This  eleCiric  flame  is  fenfible  alfo  to  the 
fmell,  and  much  refembles,  in  that  refpeCl^ 
the  fire  of  phofphorus. 

3.  While  the. flame  continues  to  appear 
from  the  point  of  the  iron,  the  finger  be¬ 
ing  placed  any  where  upon  the  iron,  the 
flame  .at  the  end  difappears  immediately  ; 

•  '  if 
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if  the  finger  be  taken  off,  it  again  inflant- 
Jy  appears  ;  and  fo,  by  putting  the  finger 
off  and  on  fucceflively,  the  electric  flame 
will  appear  and  difappear  alternately. 
The  reafon  whereof  is,  that  when  the 
finger  is  applied,  the  eleCtric  virtue  all 
runs  off  upon  the  finger,  as  a  non-eleCtric 
body,  and  therefore  cannot  go  to  the 
pointed  end  to  produce  the  flame,  as  it  does 
when  the  finger  is  taken  off. 

4.  If  a  mufket  barrel.  Sec.  be  fufpended, 
and  the  finger  applied  near  it,  as  within 
the  third  of  an  inch,,  the  fire  will  forcibly 
ilfue  out,  and  ftrike  it,  and  in  flriking  it 
will  give  a  very  fetrfible  fnap;  and  fcveral 
fingers  being  fucceflively  applied  to  the 
barrel,  will  caufe  feveral  fuch  eruptions 
and  lnapptngs  of  the  fire,  which  will  be 
all  very  fenfible  to  the  feeling,  to  the  eye, 
and  to  the  ear  ;  and  produce  a  moll  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  entertaining  phocnuinenon. 

5.  If  a  chain  or  hempen  cord  be  fuf¬ 
pended  by  filken  firings,  all  round  the 
room,  of  any  length  you  pleafe,  and  one 
end  thereof  be  hung  by  a  loop  acrofs  the 
barrel,  the  eleCtrical  fire  will  inllantly  be 
tranfmitted  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  chain,  and  appear  upon  every  part  at 
the  approach  of  the  finger,  and  be  heard 
to  fnap,  and  ftrike  with  as  great  if  not 
greater  force,  than  from  the  gun-barrel  it- 
felf.  In  this  particular  the  electric  fire 
l’eems  to  refemble  that  of  lightning. 

6.  If  a  fponge,  thorough  dry,  be  hung 
on  to  the  electrified  barrel,  it  gives  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fire,  which  ihews  it  to  be  an 
eleCtric  fubftapee  ;  butif,  when  the  fponge 
has  been  immerfed  in  water,  it  be  fufpend- 
ed  to  the  barrel  as  before,  and  the  finger 
or  hand  applied  near  it,  the  fire  iffues  out 
with  conliderable  force  and  flapping,  and 
the  drops  which,  before  the  fponge  was 
electrified,  fell  very  ilowly,  will  now  tall 
very  faft  ;  if  the  room  be  darkened,  thefe 
drops  will  appear  to  be  drops  of  fire,  and 
illuminate  the  bafon  into  which  they  fall. 

7.  If  a  capillary  fyphon  be  hung  on 

to  the  fmall  cup  of  water,  at  the  end  of 
the  barrel,  ajid  the  finger  laid  acrofs  the 
barrel  to  prevent  the  electric  virtue  going 
to  the  water,  then,  before  the  water  is 
electrized,  you  obferve'  the  fyphon  to  drop 
only,  and  that  very  gently  ;  but  when  the 
finger  is  taken  oft",  and  the  water  becomes 
eleftrized,  the  fyphon  runs  a  ft  ream  \  and 
If  the  room  Be  dark,  it  i flues  from  the 
fyphon  in.  the  appearance  of  fire.  See 
plate  XIX.  'fig.  2.  ' 

8.  If  a  phial'-of’watet  Be  provided,  and 
well  corked,  and  •a>'wit*e*> tended  oh  the 
top-  be  pierced:" through,  the  cork;  an-d  thrult 
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down  near  the  bottom  of  the  phial,  leav-  . 
ing  the  upper  part  Handing  about  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  bottle  ;  then  Laying 
this  wire  on  the  globe  in  motion,  the  wire 
receives  the  electricity  from  the  globe, 
and  the  water  will  be  impregnated  there-  . 
with,  the  more  as  the  wire  is  kept  longer 
on  the  globe  ;  then  the  perfon  thus  hold-  . 
ing  the  phial  in  one  hand  is  to  approach  a 
finger  of  his  other  hand  near  the  middle 
part  of  the  globe,  and  he  will  receive  the 
eleCtric  eruption  of  fire  with  a  very  con- 
fiderable  fnap  and  force,  greater  by  much 
than  what  proceeds  from  the  barrel  alone  ; 
the  reafon  is,  becaufe  all  the  electricity, 
running  through  the  wire  into  the  water, 
is  there  condenfed,  as  it  were,  and  confined 
by  the  eleCtric  fubftance  of  glafs,  and  lb 
aCts  in  a  greater  quantity,  an^  therefore 
with  a'gtcdiei  force,  than  when  it  iffues  , 
from  the  barrel  unconfined.  .  . 

9.  A  perfon  Handing  on  a  large  cake  of 
rofin,  at  leall  three  inches  thick,  holding  , 
a  chain  fattened  to  the  gun -barrel,  will  . 
be  eteClrized,  that  is  he  will  be  all  over 
poffeffed  with  the  eleCtric  virtue,  and  at 
the  lame  time  feel  nothing  of  it,  unlels 
fome  perfon  Handing  by  put  his  finger  neai^ 
to  any  part,  and  then  the  virtue  will  be 
emitted  in  form  of  fire  from  any  part,  and  . 
fnap,  and  become  very  fenfible  to  both  i 
the  parties,  but  in  a  very  innocent  manner. 
See  plate  XIX.  fig.  z. . 

10.  The-  phial  being.  eleCtrified,  as 
above,  the  whole  company  join  hands,  , 
or  communicate  with  each  other  by 
wires  ;  then  the  operator,  or  perfon  who 
Hands  firfl,  at.  one  extremity  of  the  line,, 
hangs  the  eleClrieat  phial  on  the  barrel, 
when  the  perfon  at  the  ofher  extremity . 
draws  oft’  the  fpark  from  the  barrel  ;  and. 
at  that  inllant  all  the  company  receive  tne 
lhock,  which  they  feel  to  thpir  elbows,, 
and  in. both  their  arms. 

ir.  A  perfon,  Handing  on  rofin,  hold-, 
ing  the  chain  from  the  barrel,  points  his  , 
finger  to  the  warm  fplrits  of  wine,  and  by, 
communicating  the  eleCtric  fire  the  ret  ns 
kindles  the  riling  flame,  apd  fo  lets  the 
whole  on  fire.  In,  this  manner  any  fort 
of  matter,  which  when  warmed  will  fend  , 
forth  an  inflammable  vapour,  n>ay  be Toon 
and  very  cafily  fet  on  fire. 

12.  If  a  load-ftone,  armed  with  iron„,f 
be  hung  on  to  the  gun-barrel  By’ an -iron- 
wire,  the  eleCtric  virtue  will  rulh  out  from . 
every  part,  but  more  forcibly  from  the 
iron  than  from  the  ffone  itfelf ;  from  the 
Hope  it  feepxs  to  be  emitted’  in  *  more  lax. 
manner,  and  diffufed  in  a  fort  of  firearm, 
or  fiery  vapour  ;  whereas  from  the  iron  it 
M  z  ifluesr. 
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iffues  in  a  more  impetuous,  denfe,  and 
penetrating  ftream.  By  this  experiment 
we  fee  that  the  two  molt  conliderable  pow¬ 
ers  of  nature,  eledricity  and  magnetifm, 
no  ways  interfere,  or  impede  each  other’s 
action. 

13.  If  the  globe  be  exhaufted  of  all  its 
air,  and  then  whirled  about,  the  electri¬ 
city  will  be  obferved  to  ad  wholly  within 
the  globe,  where  it  will  appear,  in  a  dark¬ 
ened  room,  in  form  of  a  cloud,  or  flame 
of  reddilh  or  purple  coloured  light,  filling 
the  whole  capacity  of  the  globe.  This  vo¬ 
luble  flame  will  be  diminilhed  and  difap- 
pear  by  degrees,  as  the  aim  is  gradually 
admitted  into  the  globe  :  the  reafon  why 
the  adtion  of  the  eleCtric  virtues  does  not 
flrew  itfelf  outwardly,  is  the  firong  repul- 
five  power  of  thn  eleAric  effluvium,  and 
caufing  it  to  tend  inwards,  where  it  meets 
with  no  refiftance  ;n  a  vacuous  fphere. 

The  above  are  the  principal  experiments 
ufualfy  performed  :  to  which  we  fhall  add 
the  following,  as  it  is  not  generally  known, 
and  at  the  fame  time  exhibits  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  and  uncommon  phcenomenon.  Let 
two  perlons  lupport  a  fword  between  them 
t*  the  top  of- their  fingers  ;  that  is,  let 
both  perfons  clafp  all  their  fingers  except 
the  index,  or  fore-finger,  and  on  the  top 
of  thefe  place  the  guard  of  the  blade,  or 
that  plate  that  feparates  the  blade  from  the 
hilt  ;  fo  that  the  point  of  the  fword  may 
bang  down  in  a  perpendicular  direction 
towards  the  floor :  then  let  one  of  the 
above  perfons  rub  with  his  other  hand,  the 
cryftal  of  his  watch,  or  finall  glafs  globe, 
bottle,  &c.  up  and  down  his  breafb ;  and 
in  a  very  fliort  time  the  fword  will  begin 
to  move  in  a  circular  di  red  ion  on  the  two 
fingers  that  fupport  it  ;  and  continue  that 
motion  as  long  as  the  perfon  continues  to 
rub  the  glafs  glebe,  crylfal,  S< c. 

From  the  above  experiments  it  appears, 
that  the  force  of  the  electric  matter  is  verv 
great:  but  nothing  when  compared  with 
what  mav  be  called  the  celeftial  eledrici- 
*y  ’  for  it  has  been  found,  that  the  efleCts 
of  lightning  and  thofe  of  eledricity  are 
fimilar.  Lightning  has  been  known  to 
firike  people  blind,  the  eleCtrical  fhock  has 
bad  the  fame  efteCton  animals.  Animals 
Iiave  been  killed  by  both.  The  mariner’s 
compafs  has  fonietimes  loft  •  its  virtue  by 
lightning;  and  by  Mr.  Franklin’s  experi¬ 
ments  it  appears,  tha*  polarity  mav  be 
given  and  reverfed  by  eledricity.  "The 
late  Mr.  Stephen  Gray  obferved  feveral 
vears  ago,  that  the  electrical  fire  feemed  to 
pe  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  thunder 
and  lightning  :  others  have  fince  been  of 
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the  fame  opinion.  And  indeed  it  appears, 
from  various  experiments,  that  the  flame 
of  electricity  has  been  jultly  called  by  Mr, 
Frankling,  a  mimic  lightning,  fince  it 
blinds  and  "kills  animals, and  melts  metals, 
&c.  like  natural  lightning. 

This  analogy  is  now  farther  confirmed 
by  the  difeovery  made  in  France,  in.con- 
fequenceof  Mr.  Franklin’s  hypothefis,  of 
being  able,  by  a  proper  apparatus,  to  col¬ 
lect  the  eleCtricitv  from  the  atmolphere 
during  a  thunder-ftorm.  For  a  pointed 
bar  of  iron,  forty  feet  high,  having  been 
placed  upon  an  eleCtrical  body,  and  a 
ftormy  cloud  having  pa*ied  over  the  place 
where  the  bar  flood,  thofe  that  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  obferve  it  drew  near,  and  at¬ 
tracted  from  it  fparks  of  fire,  perceiving 
the  fame  kind  of  commotions  as  in  the 
common  eleCtrical  experiments.  The  like 
efteCt  followed,  when  a  bar  of  iron  ninety- 
nine  feet  high  was  placed  upon  a  cake  of 
rofin,  two  feet  fquare,  and  two  inches 
thick  :  for  a  flormy  cloud  having  palled 
over  the  bar,  where  it  remained  half  an 
hour,  fparks  were  drawn  from  the  bar. 
Thele  •were  the  firft  experiments  made  in 
France,  and  they  have  been  fufficiently 
varied,  and  verified  fince;  fo  that  it  feems 
now  certain,  1.  That  a  bar  of  iron,  point¬ 
ed  or  nor,  is  electrified  during  a  llorm. 

2.  That  a  vertical  or  horizontal  fituation 
is  equally  fitting  for  thefe  experiments. 

3.  That  even  wood  is  electrified.  4.  That 
by  thefe  means  a  man  mav  be  fufficiently 
eleCtrized  to  let  fire  to  fpirit  of  wine  with 
his  finger,  and  repeat  aimoft  all  the  ufual 
experiments  of  artificial  eledricity  :  for 
fuch  may  that  which  is  excited  by  friction 
be  denominated. 

It  is,  however,  to  he  remarked,  that 
thefe  phoenomena  are  attended  with  irre¬ 
gularities,  and  do  not  always  fucceed  per- 
leClly.  Sometimes  Ample  clouds,  without 
thunder  or  lightning,  produce  more  elec¬ 
tricity  than  when  there  is  loud  thunder. 
Sometimes  the  eledricity  does  not  Ihew  it- 
felt  but  where  there  is  lightning:  in  other 
"cafes,  the  eledricity,  which  feemed  difli- 
pated  during  the  rain,  began  again  as  loon 
as  the  rain  cealed,  although  the  thunder 
was  very  diflant. 

Mr.  Franklin  has  contrived  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  and  eafy  way  of  trying  experiments 
of  this  kind  by  means  of  an  eledrical  kite, 
made  of  a  large  thin  filk  handkerchief,  ex¬ 
tended  and  faflened  at  the  four  corners  to 
two  light  flrips  of  cedar,  of  fuificient 
length. for  this  purpofe.  This  kite,  being 
accommodated  with  a  tail,  loop,  and  firing, 
will  rife  ia  the  air  like  thefe  cf  paper.  To 
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the  top  of  the  upright  flick  of  the  crofs  is 
to  be  fixed  a  very  lharp-pofnted  wire,  riling 
a  foot  more  above  the  wood.  To  the 
end  of  the* twine,  next  the  hand,  is  to  be 
tied  a  lilk  ribbon  ;  '  and  where  the  twine 
*and  filk  join,  a  key  may  be  fattened.  The 
kite  is  to  be  railed  when  a  thunder-gulf 
appears  to  be  coming  on,  and  as  loon  as 
the  thunder  clouds  come  over  the  kite, 
the  pointed  wire  will  draw  the  eleCtric 
fire  from  them,  and  the  kite  with  all  the 
twine  will  be  electrified ;  and  the  loofe 
filaments  of  the  twine  will  ftand  out  every 
way,  and  be  attracted  by  an  approaching 
finger*.  When  the  rain  has  wet- the  kite 
and  twine,  fo  that  it  can  conduct  the  elec¬ 
tric  fire  freely,  it  will  ltream  out  plenti¬ 
fully  from  the  key  on  the  approach  of  a 
man’s  knuckle.  At  this  key  the  phial 
may  be  charged  ;  »nd  from  eleCtric  fire 
thus  obtained  fpirits  may  be  kindled,  and 
all  the  other  electrical  experiments  be  per¬ 
formed,  which  are  ufually  done  by  the  help 
of  a  rubbed  glafs,  globe,  or  tube,  and  the 
famenefs  of  the  eleCtric  matter  with  that 
of  lightning  may  thereby  be  completely 
demonflrated. 

Laws,  &c.  of  ELECTRICITY.— Mr. 
Ellicott,  from  carefully  obferving  the  va¬ 
rious  phcenomena  of  eleCtricity,  thinks 
that  the  following  conclufiens,  or  general 
hws,  may  be  ju tt.lv  deduced  from  thephoe- 
liomena. 

i.  That  thefe  remarkable  phoenomena 
ire  produced  by  means  of  effluvia  ;  which, 
in  exciting  the  eleCtrical  body,  are  put  in¬ 
to  motion,  and  leparated  from  it. 

z.  That  the  particles  compofing  thefe 
effluvia  ltrongly  repel  each  other. 

3.  That  there  is  a  mutual  attraClion  be¬ 
tween  thefe  particles  and  all  bodies  what- 
foever. 

Mr.  Watfon  has  endeavoured  to  prove, 

*  that  eleCtricity  is  not  furnilhed  trom  the 
glafles  employed  in  the  experiments,  nor  . 
from  the  circumambient  air.  He  thinks 
that  eleCtricity  is  the  effect  of  a  very  fub- 
tile  and  elaftic  fluid,  occupying  all  bodies 
in  contaCl  with  the  terraqueous  globe,  and 
that  every  where  in  its  natural  ltate  it  is 
bf  the  fame  degree  of  denlity  ;  and  that 
glafs,  and  other  bodies  which  are  called  . 
eleCtrics  per  fe>  have  the  power  of  taking 
this  fluid  from  one  body,  and  conveying 
it  to  another,  in  a  quantity  fufficient  to  be 
tffivious  to  all  our  fenfes  ;  and,  that  under 
certain  circumftances,  it  is  poflible  to  ren¬ 
der  the  electricity  in  fome  bodies  more 
fare  than  it  naturally  is  ;  and,  by  commu¬ 
nicating  this- to  other  bodies,  to  give  them 
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an  additional  quantity,  and  make  thefr 
eleCtricity  more  den fe  ;  and  that  thefe  bo¬ 
dies  will  thus  continue  until  their  natural 
quantity  is  fettered  to  each  ;  that  is,  by 
thole  which  have  lolt  part  of  theirs,  ac¬ 
quiring  what  they  have  loft,  and  by  thole 
to  which  more  has  been  communicated, 
parting  with  their  additional  quantity.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  is,  from  the 
elafticitv  of  the  eleCtric  matter,  attempted 
tube  done  from  the  nearefl  non -eleCtric  ; 
and  when  the  air  is  mo  ill,  ttiis  is  loon  ac- 
complilhed  bv  the  circumambient  vapours, 
which  here  may  be  confideretl  as  prevent¬ 
ing,  in  a  very  great  degree,  our  attempts 
to  infulate  non-eleCtric  bodies. 

Mr.  Watfon’s  fyftem  naturally  leads 
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him  to  alk,  by  what  denomination  fhall 
we  call  this  extraordinary  power  ?  From 
its  cfleCts  in  thefe  operations,  lhall  we  call 
it  eleCtricity  ?  From  its  being  a  principle 
neither  generated  nor  deftioyed  ;  from  its 
being  every  where  and  always prelent,  and 
in  readinels  to  lliew  itfielf  in  its  effeCts, 
though  latent  and  unobferved,  till  by  fome 
procefs  it  is  produced  into  aCtion,  and  ren¬ 
dered  vifible  ;  from  its  penetrating  the 
denfell  andhardelt  bodies;  and  its  uniting 
itfelf  to  them  ;  and  from  its  immenfe  Ve¬ 
locity  ;  lhall  we  with  Theophraltus,  Boer- 
haave,  N  iewentiit,  s’Gravefande,  and 
other  philofophers,  call  it  elementary  fire  ? 
Or  lhall  we,  from  its  containing  the  lub- 
ftance  of  light  and  fire,  and  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  fmallnefs  of  its  parts,  as  paffing 
through  moft  bodies  we  are  acquainted 
with,  denominate  it,  with  Homberg  and 
the  chemifls,  the  chemical  fulphureous 
principle,  which,  according  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  thefe  gentlemen,,  is  univerlally 
difleminated ;  Whatever  we  cail  it,  it 
leems  certain,  that  this  power  has  many 
furpriling  properties,  and  cannot  but  be 
of  great  moment  in  the  fyftem  of  the  uni- 
verfe. 

ELECTROMETER,  an  inftrument 
contrived  to  meafure  tiie  force  of  eleCtri¬ 
city. 

ELECTRUM,  amber,  in  natural  hlf- 
tory.  See  the  article  Amber. 

ELECTUARY,  in  pharmacy,  a  form, 
in  which  both  officinal  and  extemporane¬ 
ous  medicines  are  frequently  made.  It 
may  be  confidered  as  a.  number  ofboflufles 
united  together,  but  made  a  little  lbfcer 
by  the  addition  of  a  due  proportion  of 
fyrbp$,.*&c. 

ELEGANCE,  or  ELEGANCY,  an 
ornament  of  nolitenefs  and  agreeablenefs, 
(hewn  in  any  dilcourl’e,  with  fuel;  a  choice 

of 
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of  rich  and  happy  exprcfiions,  as  to  rife  po¬ 
litely  above,  the  common  manners,  fo  as  to 
ltrike  people  of  a  delicate  tafle,  and  diffufe 
a  reliih  which  affecfs  every  body. 

ELEGIT,  in  law,  a  writ  of  execution, 
which  lies  for  a  perfon  who  has  recovered 
deht  or  damages  ;  or  upon  a  recognizance 
in  any  court,  againH  a  defendant  that  is 
not  able  to  latisfy  the  fame  in  his  goods. 

ELEGY,  in.  poetry,  primarily  and  ge¬ 
nerally  a  mournful  poem. 

Aselegy,  at  its  firfl  inflitution,  was  in¬ 
tended  for  tears,  it  exprefied  ho  other  fen- 
timents,  it  breathed  no  other  accents,  but 
thofe  of  forrow.  With  the  negligence  na¬ 
tural  to  affliction,  it  fought  Ids  to  pleafe 
than  to  move.  By  degrees,  however,  ele¬ 
gy  degenerated  from  its  original  intention, 
and  was  employed  upon  all  forts  of  fub- 
jects,  gay  or  lad,  and  elpecially  upon 
Jove. 

Ovid’s  books  of  love,  the  poems  of  Ti¬ 
bullus  and  Propertius,  are  entitled  elegies  ; 
anti  yet  fo  far  are  they  from  being  fad, 
that  they  are  fometimes  lcarce  ferious  :  fo 
that  the  fame  title  was  indiferiminately 
given  to  poems  on  different  fubjecls,  but 
which  agreed  in  their  verfe  and  manner 
of  writing.  The  chief  fubjects  to  which 
elegy  owes  its  rife,  are  Death  and  Love  : 
fo  that  elegy  ought  to  be  efleemed  the  molt 
perfed,  which  has  fomewhat  of  both  at 
once ;  namely,  where  the  poet  bewails 
the  lofs  of  fome  youth,  or  damfel,  falling 
a  martyr  to  love.  The  next  are  thofe  elegies 
full  of  thajt  melancholy  complaint  which 
lovers  feldom  want  matter  for:  the  thoughts 
of  elegy  Ihould  be  always  natural,  far 
from  the  affectation  of  wit ;  its  fentiments 
tender  and  delicate  ;  its  expreffion  fimple 
and  eafy,  always  retaining  that  alternate 
inequality  of  mcalure  which  Ovid  extols 
fo  much  ;  and  which  gives  the  elegiac 
poetry  of  the  ancients  fo  much  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  moderns.  Elegy  Ihould  flow 
in  one  evep,  current,  fmooth,  humble, 
and  unaffected  ;  and  yet  lhe  is  not  abject 
in  her  humility,  but  becoming,  elegant, 
and  attractive. 

Among  the  ancients,  hexameters  aad 
pentameters  were  fo  peculiar  to  elegy,  that 
this  kind  of  metre  is  u'fually  ft; led  elegiac. 
In  Head  of  it,  we,  in  our  tongue,  ufe  the 
word  heroic. 

ELEMENT,  in  phyfiologv,  a  term 
ufed  by  philofophers  to  denote  the  original 
component  parts  of  bodies,  or  thofe  into 
which  they  are  ultimately  relblvable. 

The  elements  of  Ariflotle  were  four, 
earth,  water,  air,  and  fire. 
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Gotjcernin.g  the- true  elements  of  nature-, 
the.  incomparable  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  thus 
.explains  himfelf  in  his.  Optics  :  “It  feems 
probable  to  me,  that  God  in- the  beginning 
formed  matter  in  folid,  maffy,  hard,  im¬ 
penetrable,  moveable  particles,  .of  fuch 
bgnsand  figures,  and  with  fucli  other  pro¬ 
perties!  and  m  fhfch  '^’fbportioh  to  fpaec,  as 
mpil-coipduced.  -to.  the  end  for  which  lie- 
formed  them  ;  and  that  thefe  particles, 
being  lolid,  are  incomparably  harder  than 
any  .-porous  bodies  compounded  of  them  ; 
even,  fo  veiyjiard,  as  never  to  wear  or 
break  in  pieces,  no  ordinary  power  being 
qble  to  d-vide  .what  G.od  himfelf  made  one 
in  the  firll  creation.  While  tlie  particles 
continue  entire,  they  may  compofe  bodies 
o/ one  and  the  fame  nature  and  texture  in 
all  ages :  but,  Ihould  they  wear  away,  or 
break  in  pieces,  the  nature  of  things  de¬ 
pending  on  them  would  be  changed."  Wa¬ 
ter  and  earth  compofcd  of  old  worn  parti¬ 
cles,  and  fragments  of  particles,  would 
not  be  of  the  fame  nature  and  texture, 
now,  with  water  and  earth  compofed  of 
entire  particles  in  the  beginning:  and 
therefore,  that  nature  may  be  lafting,  the. 
changes  of  corporeal  things  are  to  be  placed 
only,  in  the  various  feparations  and  new 
allocations  and  motions  of  thefe  perma¬ 
nent  particles  ;  compounded  bodies  being 
apt  to  break,  not  in  themidff  of  folid  par¬ 
ticles,  but  where  thofe  particles  are  laid 
together,  and  only  touch  in  a  few  points.” 

1  he  chemical  elements  or  principles  to 
which  all  bodies  may  be  ultimately  re¬ 
duced,  are  thefe  five:  i.  Water,  os 
phlegm,  which,  in  the  chemical  analyfis 
of  them,  nies  fiifl  in  form  of  vapour. 
2.  An,  which  efcapes  unfeen  in  great 
quantities  from  all  bodies,  fo  as  to  conffi- 
tute  half  the  fubfiauceof  fome  of  them. 
3*  which  rifes  after,  and  appears 
fwimming  on,  the  furface  of  the  water. 
4.  Salt,  which  is  either  volatile,  or  rifes 
in  the  Hill,  as  that  of  animal  fubflances  ; 
01  fixed,  as  that  of  vegetables,  which  is 
obtained  by  reducing  them  to  allies,  mak¬ 
ing  a  lixivium  or  ley  of  thefe,  and  after¬ 
wards  evaporating  the  moiilure  ;  by  which 
means  the  fait  Ihoots  into  cryHals.  5. 
Earth,  or  what  is  called  ca£ut  viortuum , 
being  what. remains  of  the  allies  after  the 
fait  is  extracted.  This  is  the  lafl  element 
of  all  bodies,  which  can  he  no  farther 
altered  by  any  art  whatfoever.  See  Water % 
Air ,  &c.  9 

LLEMEN  I ,  m  a  figurative  fenfe,  the 
irinciples  and,  foundations  "of  any  --art  or 
feience,  as  Euclid’s  Elements,  &c. 

ELEMI, 
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_  ELEMI,  or  KLF.MV,  a  relmof  Alia-, 
tic  origin  :  the  plant  which  -produces  J*  As-, 
not  as  yet  known  with  certainty.  There  , 
is  alfo  an  inferior  kind,  brought  from 
America,  which  is  the  only  one  now  to  be 
|  met  with  in  the  lhops  :  the  parent  of  this 
fort  is  called  by  Ray,  Arbor  Brazilienfs 
gummi  elemi  Jimile  f lindens,  &c.  a  Brazilian 
tree,  yielding  a  gum  like  elemi,  with 
winged  leaves,  verticillate  flowers,  and  a 
fruit  about  the  fize  and  lhape  of  an  olive. 
This  refin  has  hitherto  been  employed  on¬ 
ly  in  external  applications ;  in  nervine, 
vulnerary,  and  digeftive  plaftcrs  and  bal- 
fams.  In  making  thefe  kinds  of  compo- 
litions,  we  mull  be  careful  to  avoid  too 
great  a  degree  of  heat  and  mixing  the  in¬ 
gredients  ;  left:  the  eflential  oil,  the  moft 
ufeful  part  of  the  elemi,  be  loft. 

ELENCHUS,  in  logic,  a  foph.fm,  or 
!  fallacious  argument,  to  deceive  the  hearer 
j  under  the  appearance  of  truth. 

ELEPHANT,  Elephas ,  in  zoology,  a 
genus  of  quadrupeds, , of  the  order  of  the 
jumenta,  the  characters  of  which,  accord- 
i  ingto  Linnaeus,  are  thefe  :  it  has  no  fore¬ 
teeth  ;  the  upper  canine,  or  dog-teeth, 
are  confiderably  long  :  it  has  a  very  long 
l  flexible  probofcis  or  trunk,  and  two  paps 
I  placed  o’i  the  breafts. 

The  teeth  of  this  animal  is  what  we 
call  ivory. 

The  elephant,  of  which  there  is  only 
one  known  fpecies,  is,  when  full  grown, 
from  feventeen  to  twenty  feet  high;  and 
its  body  is  fo  enormoully  bulky,  that  the 
belly  reaches  nearer  the  ground  than  could 
ealily  be  conceived  of  a  creature  of  its 
height.  The  trunk  is,  properly  fpeaking, 
nothing  but  the  nofe  continued  to  a  great 
length;  its  fubftance  is  fielhy,  but  firm, 
being  compofed  of  three  feries  or  orders  of 
fibres:  tbistrunkthe  creature  can  contract 
or  protrude  forward  with  great  violence, 
from  the  length  of  one  foot  to  five  or  more. 

Knights  of  the  ELEPHANT,  an  order 
of  knighthood  in  Denmark,  conferred  upon 
none  but  perl'ons  of  the  firlt  quality  and 
merit. 

.  ELEPHANTIASIS,  or  ELEPHAS, 
in  medicine,  a  lpecies  of  leprofy,  lo  called, 
becaule  it  aftnfls  the  legs  in  i'uch  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  to  make  them  appear  like  thole  of 
an  elephant. 

ELEPHANTOPUS,  baflard  fcabious, 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants. 

ELEV  ATION,  the  fame  with  altitude, 
or  height.  See  Altitude . 

Angle  -of  ELEVATION,  .in  gunnery, 
that  comprehended  between  the  horizon 
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.and. the  line -of  diredlion  of  a  cannon  or 
■  mortaxr  -V  -ft*  -v- 

-  ELEVATION,  Jit  architeflure,  the 
fame  with  an  orthographic,  or  upright 
draught  of  a'  building. 

ELEVATION  of  the  Hof,  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  that  part  of  the  mafs 
where  the  prieft  raifes  the  hoft  above  his 
head  fpr  the  people  to  adore. 

ELEVATOR,  in  anatomy,  the  name 
of  leveral  mufcles,  fo  called  from  their 
ferving  to  raife  the  parts  of  the  body  to 
which- -they  belong.  See  Mufcle . 

The  elevator  of  the  eye-lids  has  fome- 
times  the  epithet  fuperbus,  as  being  ufed 
when  people  put  on  a  haughty  or  high 
look. 

ELEVATOR,  in  furgery,  an  infiru- 
ment  to  elevate  or  raife  bones,  as  in  frac¬ 
tures  of  the  fkull,  &c. 

ELEVE,  a  French  term,  a  difciple  or 
fcholar. 

ELEUSINIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
feftival  kept  in  honour  of  Ceres,  every 
fourth,  by  fome  flares,  but  by  others,  every 
fifth  year.  The  Athenians  celebrated 
it  at  Eleufis,  a  town  of  Attica,  whence 
the  name. 

ELEUTHERIA,  another  feftival  ce* 
lebrated  at  Platoea,  by  delegates  from  al- 
moll  all  the  cities  of  Greece,,  in. honour 
of  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  or  the  aflertor  of 
Liberty. 

ELISION,  in  grammar,  the  cutting  off 
a  vowel  at  the  end  of  the  word,  for  the 
fake  of  found,  or  meafure,  the  next  word 
beginning  with  a  vowel. 

Elifions  are  frequently  met  with  in  Eng- 
lilh  poetry,  hut  more  frequently  in  the 
Latin,  French,  &c.  They  chiefly  conlift 
in  fuppreffions  of  the  a ,  e,  and  i,  though 
an  elifion  fupprefles  any  of  Hie  other 
vowels. 

ELIXATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  ex- 
traifting  the  virtues  of  ingredients  by  boil¬ 
ing  or  liewing.  r 

ELIXIR,  a  compound  timfiure  ext  raft¬ 
ed  from  many  efficacious  ingredients. 
Hence  the  difference  between  a  tindlure 
and  an  elixir  feems  to  confift  in  tins,  that 
a  tin&ure  is  drawn  from  one  ingredient, 
fpmetimes  with  an  addition  of.  another  to- 
open  it,  and  difpoie  it  to  yield  to  the  men— 
ftruum  ;  whereas  an  elixir  is  a  tincture- 
extracted  from  leveral  ingredients  at  the 
fame  time. 

*  ELIZAP>ETII,  queen  of  England, 
dayghter  of  Henry  Vi.IL  and  Anna  Bi>- 
le-yn,  was  born  on  the  eighth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1:533,  and  when  lhe  came  to  the 

crown. 
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ciwvn,  on  the  17th  of  November, 
was  wavering  between  the  two  religions, 
but  at  lafty  chofc  the  refdnned.  She  af- 
liited  the  difireffed  States  of  Holland,  de¬ 
feated  the  formidable  armada  of  Spain, 
encouraged  the  navigation  of  England, 
and  fpread  her  fame  to  the  molt  dillant 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  papilts  reprefent 
her  as  a  monffer  of  cruelty,  avarice,  and 
lafcivioufilefs  ;  which  is  ,not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  confidering  her  feverity  to  them. 
Yet  pope  Sextus  had  a  particular  elleem 
for  her,  u  Your  queen,  laid  he  to  an 
“•  Englilhman,  is  born  fortunate.  She 
**'.  governs  her  kingdom  with  great  hap- 
“  pinefs,  and  wants  only  to  be  married  to 
“  me,  to  give  the  world  a  lecond  Alex- 
“  ander  the  Great.’''  It  is Tndeed  difficult 
taexcule  her  beheading  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  and  the  leverity  ihe  fom crimes 
made  ufe  of  both  againlt  tire  papilts  and 
the  proteftant  diffenters.  She  however 
undecllood  the  art  of  reigning  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree,  and  her  reign  was  the  fchool 
of  able  minilters,  great  llatefmen,  and 
diltinguiihed  warriors.  She  underltood 
the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spaniih,  and 
Putch  languages  :  had  a  deep  and  pene¬ 
trating,  a  noble  and  elevated  mind.  Yet 
her  glorious  reign,  on  which  providence 
for  a  long  time  poured  innumerable  bleffi- 
ings,  ended  in  a  molt  difmal  melancholy, 
which,  fome  are  of  opinion,  was  occalion- 
ed  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Effex, 
whom  fhc  had  caufed  to  be  beheaded. 
This  queen  makes  a  confiderable  figure 
among  the  learned  ladies.  Belides  variety 
of  other  things,  ihe  wrote  a  Comment  on 
Plato,  and  tranflated  into  Latin  two  of 
the  Orations  of  liberates,  an^l  a  play  of 
Euripides,  See.  She  died  on  the  3d  of 
April,  1603,  aged  leventy,  in  the  fortv- 
fixth  year  of  her  reign. 

ELIZABETH,  queen  of  England, 
character  of.  She  had  pardoned  Tvrone 
with  fuch  reluctance,  that  many  people 
imagined  her  lall  illnefs  was  produced 
from  her  chagrin  at  that  event.  It  mult 
be  owned,  however,  Ihe  had  many  more 
powerful  cauies  of  grief,  and  mortification. 
She  was  very  loath  to  relinquilh  the  plea- 
fures  pf  life  and  royalty.  She  endeavoured 
to  conceal  the  ravages  which  time  had 
made  upon  her  conltitution,  even  from  her 
own  knowledge.,  She  afleCted  an  extrava¬ 
gant  gaiety  both  in  her  drefs  am!  diver¬ 
sions,  and  even  engaged  in  a  childifh  in- 
tercourfe  of  love,  with  the  earl  of  Cla-- 
ricka*d,  a  young  Irith  nobleman,  who  re- 
iembled  Effex  in  his  perfonal  qualifications, 
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but  h'c  did  '-not  meet  her  atkanWS  with 
equal  warmth,  and  for  that  reafon  the* 
iruercourfe  was  foon  laid  afitle.  She  tried 
to  divert  her  attention  from  dilagreeable 
objects,  by  hunting,  tournaments,  and 
parties  of  pleafure  :  but,  in  fpite  of  all 
her  endeavours,  Ihe  was  ieized  with  the  - 
horrors  of  melancholy.  She  became  pee- 
vifh,  peufive,  filent,  and  fighed  and  wept 
infenfibly.  Perhaps  the  faculties  of  her 
mind  were  impaired  by  long  and  violent 
exercife.  Perhaps  Ihe  reflected  with  re- 
morfe  upon  fome  actions  of  her  life, 
which  were  contrary  to  humanity,  can¬ 
dour  and  good  morals.  She  had  jult  loll 
a  friend  and  confident  in  the  countefs  of ' 
Nottingham  ;  Ihe  had  been  thwarted  by 
her  miniftry  and  council  in  the  affair  of 
Tyrone  ;  ihe  found  her  conltitution  de¬ 
caying  ;  Hie  forefaw,  through  the  exag¬ 
gerating  mill  of  jealoufy,  her  cour¬ 
tiers  and  dependants,  ibrinking  away  in 
the  evening  of  her  life,  in  order  to  re¬ 
commend  themfelves  to  her  fucceffor  ;> 
and  her  indignation  againft  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Effcx  having  lubiided,  ihe  lamented 
his  fate,  remembering  nothing  of  him 
but  the  amiable  iide  of  his  character,  and 
the  pleafure  Ihe  had  enjoyed  in  his  con- 
verl'ation.  Such  a  concurrence  of  caul'es 
joined  to  the  infirmities  of  her  body,  was 
more  than  fulficient  to  plunge  her  into  an 
abyts  of  defpondence.  She  loll  her  ap¬ 
petite,  and  could  .  enjoy  no  repofe  :  feel- ' 
ing  a  perpetual  heat  in  her  llomach,  at¬ 
tended  with  an  unquenchable  thirff,  Ihe 
drank  without  cealing,  but  refufed  the 
affiftance  of  her  phyficians.  When  the1 
archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  fecretary  Cecil, 
and  others  of  her  council,  intreated  her 
°n  their  knees  to  take  what  was  neceffary 
for  her  fuftenance  and  relief,  ihe  pceviihly 
replied,  that  ihe  knew  her  own  confii-' 
tution  and  was  in  no  danger.  At  length, 
teized  by  their  intreaties,  ihe  defired  they 
would  let  her  die  in  quiet.  Her  melan¬ 
choly  and  dillemper  gaining  ground,  Ce¬ 
cil  and  the  lord  admiral  defired  to  know 
her  fentiments  with  regard  to  the  fuc- 
ceition  ;  and  ihe  laid,  as  the  crown  of 
England  had  always  been  held  by  kings,’ 
it  ought  not  to  devolve  upon  rafeals,  but 
upon  her  immediate  heir  the  king  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Having  continued  fitting  upon 
cuihions  for  ten  days,  without  clofing  an 
eye,  or  uttering  a  ly liable,  ihe  was  pur  to; 
bed  partly  by  force,  and  feemed  to  revive 
a  little  :  ihe  heard  fome  pious  meditations,"' 
and  joined  in  prayer  with  "the  archbiihop 
of  Canterbury.  After  lire  was  deprived 
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of  her  fpeech,  the  noblemen  of  her  coun¬ 
cil  defired  Ihe  would  give  fome  token  of 
her  approving  the  Scottilh  monarch  as 
her  fuccefior  ;  and  Ihe  laid  her  hand  up¬ 
on  her  head  as  a  mark  of  approbation. 
On  the  24th  day  of  March,  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  Ihe  expired. 

She  had  given  orders  that  her  coi'pfe 
ihould  not  be  touched  or  l'een  by  any 
perfon  but  her  own  women  :  it  was  there¬ 
fore  not  expofed  to  public  view  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  conveyed  from  Richmond,  where  Ihe 
died,  to  Whitehall,  was  interred  in  the 
chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  at  Wtft- 
minfter,  with  great  magnificence. 

Elizabeth,  in  her  perfon,  was  mafeu- 
line,  tall,  liraight,  and  lfrong  limbed, 
with  an  high  round  forehead,  brown  eyes, 
fair  complexion,  fine  white  teeth,  and 
yellow  hair.  She  danced  with  great  agi¬ 
lity  ;  her  voice  was  ftrong  and  Ihriil  ; 
ihe  underftood  mulic,  and  played  upon 
feveral  inllruments.  She  polfefled  an  ex¬ 
cellent  memory,  underftood  the  dead  and 
living  languages,  had  made  good  profi¬ 
ciency  in  the  fciences,  and  was  well  read 
in  hiftory.  Her  convcrlation  was  fpright- 
ly  and  agreeable,  her  judgment  folid,  her 
apprehenfion  acute  ;  her  application  inde¬ 
fatigable,  and  her  courage  invincible. 
She  was  the  great  bulwark  of  the  pro- 
teftant  religion  :  Ihe  was  highly  tom- 
hiendable  for  her  general  regard  to  the 
impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice  ;  and 
even  for  her  rigid  ceconomy,  which  laved 
the  public  money,  and  evinced  that  love 
for  her  people,  which  Ihe  fo  warmly  pro- 
fefted  :  yet  ihe  deviated  from  juftice  in 
fome  inftances,  when  her  intereft  or 
paftions  were  concerned ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  all  her  great  qualities,  we  can¬ 
not  deny  Ihe  was  vain,  proud,  impe¬ 
rious,  and  in  fome  cafes  cruel.  Her 
predominant  paftions  were  jealoufy  and 
avarice  ;  though  Ihe  was  alfo  fubje£t  to 
filch  violent  gufts  of  anger  as  overwhelm¬ 
ed  all  regard  to  the  dignity  of  her  fta- 
tion,  and  even  hurried  her  beyond  the 
bounds  of  common  decency.  She  was 
\vife  and  Ready  in  her  principles  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and,  above  all  princes,  fortu¬ 
nate  in  a  miniftry.  Her  vanity  appeared 
in  the  love  of  flattery,  which,  Ihe  gree¬ 
dily  fwallowed  even  when  it  was  fulfome 
atid  ablurd  ;  and  in  the  variety  and  rich- 
hpfs  of  her  apparel,  which  Ihe  continued 
to  wear  even  in  her  old  age.  Her  beha¬ 
viour  to  Sir  James  Melvil,  when  he 
came  as  ambaflador  from  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  was  altogether  chijdiih,  Under- 
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Handing  that  he  had  been  a  traveller* 
Ihe  lhifted  her  drefs  every  day,  that  h* 
might  tell  which  kind  of  habit  became 
her  beft.  She  alked  whether  Ihe  or  his 
queen  was  the  fairer,  the  taller,  and  the 
better  dancer  $  and  when  he  faid  that 
Mary  was  taller  than  her  highnefs,  Ihe 
anlvvered,  that  then  Mary  was  too  high, 
for  Ihe  herfelf  was  neither  too  high  nor 
too  low.  She  direfted  the  lord  Hunfdon 
to  condudh  Melvil,  as  if  by  accident,  ih- 
to  a  gallery,  where  he  Ihould  hear  her 
play  upon  the  virginals.  He  guefled  the 
contrivance,  and  without  leave  entered 
her  appartment.  Then  Ihe  deft  fed  to  know 
whether  Ihe  or  his  miftrefs  was  the  better 
mufician.  In  order  to  difplay  her  learn¬ 
ing,  Ihe  fpoke  to  him  in  the  French, 
High  Dutch,  and  Italian  languages  ;  and 
detained  him  two  days,  until  he  Ihould 
fee  her  dance  a  faraband.  Her  cruelty 
and  jealoufy  were  too  confpicuous  in  the 
fate  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  Mary 
queen  of  Scots.  Of  avarice  and  parfi- 
monv,  Ihe  exhibited  numberlefs  proofs, 
in  extorting  prefents  from  noblemen,  on 
pretence  of  vifiting  them  at  their  houfes  : 
in  allowing  her  ambaffadors  in  foreign 
countries  to  live  at  their  own  expence, 
until  fome  of  them  were  ruined  ;  and  of 
carrying  on  the  war  againft  Spain  at  the 
charge  of  private  adventurers.  When 
Ihe  died,  befides  a  vaft  quantity  of  plate 
and  jewels,  Ihe  left  three  thoufand  robes, 
none  of  which  Ihe  had  the  liberality  to 
diftribute  among  the  fervants.  She  railed 
one  hundred  thoufand  crowns  yearly,  by 
granting  licences  to  Roman  catholics  and 
non-conformifts,  exempting  them  from  the 
penalty  infliifted  by  law  upon  thofe  whg> 
did  not  regularly  attend  divine  worlhip. 
She  exa&cd  every  new-year’s  day  above 
lixty-thoufarul  crowns  in  gifts  from  her 
dependants.  She  entertained  fpies  in  all 
the  houfes  of  the  nobility,  encouraged  in~ 
formers,  introduced  the  ufe  of  tortures, 
enacted  a  great  number  of  penal  laws  ; 
and  by  the  terror  of  her  fufpicion,  which 
was  generally  faltal  to  the  fubjedt,  drove 
many  gentlemen  into  exile,  that  Ihe  might 
profecute  them  to  confutation,  and  enjoy 
their  eftates.  Her  choleric  difpofitisux 
prompted  her  often  to  revile  foreign  aift- 
baftadors,  in  the  grofteft  terms  ;  to  *nfulc 
her  minifters  and  fubjefts  in  the  moft 
abulive  language,  and  even  to  chaftile 
her  female  attendants,  with  her  own 
hand.  On  fuch  occafions  fhe  ufed  to  ur~ 
ter  oaths  and  imprecations  in  the  moft 
vulgar  ltile  j  and  the  ladies  of  her  court 
it  4;d 
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dwl  not  tcruple  to  follow  her  example. 
Her  great  art  confitted  in  cajoling  her  par¬ 
liament  and  people  with  the  raoft  flattering 
'car dies,  the  fincerity  of  which  they  could 
not  doubt,  when  they  found  themfelves 
rich  and  happy  under  her  admin iflration. 

ELK, ^/rr,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the 
deer-kind,  with  the  horns  palmated,  and 
without  a  ftem.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  is  a  very 
large  and  ftrong  animal,  being  equal  in 
ifize  to  a  horfe. 

ELL,  t/lnaf  a  meafure  of  length,  dif¬ 
ferent  in  different  countries  :  hut  tliofe 
ifioltiy  ufed  in  England,  are  the  Englilh 
and  Flemiffi  ells  ;  the  former  of  which 

.is  three  feet  nine  Inches,  or  one  yard  and 
,  a  quarter,  _  and  the  latter  only  twenty- 
feven  inches,  or  three  quarters  of  a  yard. 
In  Scotland,  the  ell  contains  37  2.-10U1 
Englith  inches. 

ELLIPSIS,  or  ELLIPSE,  In  geome¬ 
try,  a  figure  produced  from  the  fc&ion 
of  a  cone,  vulgarly  called  an  oval.  See 
Conte  Sections. 

As  the  redlangle  of  any  two  abfeiflix  : 
Is  to  the  fquare  of  half  theordinate  which 
divides  them  :  fo  is  the  redangle  of  any 
two.abfcifue to  the  fquare  of  half  that 
ordinate  which  divides  them. 

ELLIPSIS,  in  grammar  and  rhetVic, 
a  figurative  way  of  lpeaking,  bv  which 
fome  word  in  a  dilcourfe  is  retrenched,  or 
omitted,  when  fume  violent  paifiori  will 
,  not  let  a  perlon  utter  what  he  thinks. 
ELLIPTIC,  or  ELLIPTICAL,  be¬ 
longing  to  an  ellipfis. 

ELLIP I IC AL  ARCH,  a  part  or  feg- 
ment  of  the  curve  of  an  ellipfis.  Elliptical 
arches  are  frequently  preferred  to  thole  that 
are  circular  in  various  kinds  of  buildings, 
becaufe  their  ipan  may  be  equal  to  thofe  of 
the  circle,  without  riling  to  fo  great  a 
height;  therefore  they  have  been  preferred 
In  bridges  :  but  it  mull  be  remembered  that 
they  will  decreafe  in  (Length,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  deviate  from  the  circle.  See 
JR  r  idge. 

ELLIPTOIDES,  In  geometry,  a  name 
ufed  by  lome  to  denote  infinite  ellipfes, 

.defined  by  the  equation  a ym-\-n-=±b  x™ 

.There  are  feveral  fpeciesof  clliptoides  ; 
as  for  in  ft. ihce,  if  ayl—bx*  (u — x)  it  is  a 
cubical  elliproid;  and  if  ayl—bx*  (a — x3) 
it  denotes  a  biquadratic  cllipto’d,  which  is 
an  ellipfis  of  the  third  order,  with  re- 
fped  to  the  Apollonian  ellipfis. 

I‘.  LM,  Ulmusy  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
trees.  I  heir  arc  very  proper  to  plant  in 
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hedge-rows,  upon  the  borders  of  fields^ 
where  they  will  thrive  much  better  than 
when  planted  in  a  wood,  or  dole  planta¬ 
tion  ;  and  their  lhade  will  not  be  very  in¬ 
jurious  to  whatever  grows  under  them; 
but  when  thefe  trees  are  tranfplanted  out 
upon  banks  after  this  manner,  the  banks 
lliould  be  well  wrought  and  cleared  from 
all  other  roots,  Otherwile  the  plants,  being 
taken  from  a  better  loll,  will  not  make  much 
progrefs  in  theft:  places.  About  Michael¬ 
mas  will  he  a  good  time  for  this  work, 
for  the  realon  before  affigned  ;  but  when 
they  are  planted,  there  ihould  be  lome 
flakes  fixed  in  by  them,  to  which  they 
ihould  be  fattened,  to  prevent  their  being 
dilplaced  by  the  winds  ;  and  part  of  their 
heads  Ihould  be  taken  oft,  before  they  are  - 
planted,  which  will  alio  be  of  uie  in  pre« 
venting  their  being  ealily  overturned  by 
winds;  but  by  no  means  Ihould  their  lead¬ 
ing  Ihoot  be  flopped  ;  nor  their  branches 
too  clofely  cut  otf  ;  for,  if  there  are  not 
lome  ihoots  left  to  draw  and  attrad  the 
lap,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  mifearry- 
ing. 

In  planting  thefe  trees,  great  care  Ihould 
be  taken  not  to  bury  their  roots  too  deep ; 
which  is  very  injurious  to  them,  eipecially 
if  they  are  planted  on  a  moifl  loam  or  clay  ; 
in  which  cale,  if  the  clay  is  near  the  fur- 
face,  it  will  be  the  befl  way  to  raife  the 
ground  iii  an  hill,  where  each  tree  is  to 
be  planted,  which  will  advance  their  roots 
above  the  fur  face  of  the  ground,  fo  that 
they  will  not  be  in  danger  of  rotting  in 
winter  with  moitture; 

When  thefe  trees  are  propagated  by 
fuckers  takeri  from  the  foot  of  old  trees, 
they  are  commonly  laid  into  the  ground 
very  dole  in  beds,  where,  m  dry  weather, 
they  may  de  frequently  watered,  to  en¬ 
courage  theil-  putting  out  roots.  In  thefe 
beds  they  are  left  two  years  ;  by  which 
time  thole  that  live  will  be  well  rooted, 
though  a  great  many  of  them  generally 
die  ;  then  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  into 
the  nurfery. 

The  timber  of  the  common  E-nglilh  dm 
is  generally  preferred  to  the  refl  ;  though 
that  of  the  witch  elm  is  often  as  goody 
and  is  the  largcft  tree  when  planted  on  a 
kindly  foil :  but  the  Dutch  dm  affords  the 
worfl  timber,  and  never  will  .grow  to  the 
ftature  of  either  of  the  other  forts  ;  fo  that 
this  ihould  not  be  cultivated  for  the  timber; 
therefore  the  befl  way  to  be  lure  of  the  kinds 
which  a  perfon  would  choofe  to  propaga'e, is 
to  have  a  nurfery  of  flools,  in  Order  tofurjiilh 
layers  ;  for  when  they  are  grubbed  up  from 
hedge-rows,  there  will  often  be  many  forts 

intermixed* 
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intermixed,  efpecially  if  the  people  who 
go  about  for  that  purpofe,  furnilh  them  ; 
becaufe  they  takj:  them  indifferently, 
wherever  they  can  be  procured  ;  lo  that 
when  they  are  planted  out  thus  blended 
together,  there  will  be  a  conlulerable  de¬ 
ference  in  their  growths,  which  will  deface 
the  plantation. 

ELOCUTION,  in  rhetoric,  the  adapt¬ 
ing  words  and  fentences  to  the  fentiments 
to  be  exploded.  It  confifts  in  elegance, 
coni[>olition,  and  dignity.  Thefirft,  com¬ 
prehending  the  purity  and  perfpicuity  of 
a  language,  is  the  loundation  of  elocution, 
the  fecond  ranges  the  words  in  proper  or¬ 
der;  and  the  laft  adds  the  ornaments  of 
tropes  and  figures  to  give  Ifrcngth  and 
dignity  to  the  whole. 

ELOGY,  Elogium ,  a  praife  or  panegy¬ 
ric  bellowed  on  any  ^perfon,  &c.  The 
beauty  of  elogy  confifts  in  an  exprellive 
brevity.  Elogiums  lhould  ftriflly  adhere 
to  truth  ;  for  extravagant  and  improbable 
elogies  rather  leffen  the  chara&er  of  the 
perfon  or  thing  they  would  extol. 

ELONGATION,  in  aftronomy,  the 
removal  of  a  planet  to  the  fartheft  diftance 
it  can  be  from  the  fun,  as  it  appears  to  an 
eye  placed  on  the  earth. 

The  utmoft  elongation  of  Venus  can  be 
but  45  degrees,  and  that  of  Mercury  hut 
30  degrees ;  which  is  the  rcafon  this  planet 
is  fo  rarely  leen. 

ELOPEMENT,  in  law,  is  where  a 
married  woman  departs  from  her  hulband, 
and  cohabits  with  an  adulterer;  in  which 
cafe  the  hulband  is  not  obliged  to  allow 
her  any  alimony  out  ot  his  eftate,  nor  is 
he  chargeable  tor  tveceflaries  tor  her  of 
any  kind.  However?  the  bare  advertiting 
a  wife  in  the  Gazette,  or  other  public 
papers,  is  not  a  legal  notice  for  perfons  in 
general  not  to  truft  her  ;  tho*  a  perfonai 
notice  given  by  the  hulband  to  particular 
perfons,  is  laid  to  he  good.  An  adion 
lies,  and  large  damages  may  be  recovered, 
againft  a  perfon  for  feduemg,  carrying 
away  and  detaining  another  man’s  wife. 

ELOQUENCE,  the  art  of  lpeaking 
well,  fo  as  to  affed  and  perfuade.  Cicero 
defines  it  the  art  of  lpeaking  with  copioui- 
nefs  and  cmbellilbment. 

Eloquence  and  rhetoric  differ  from  each 
other,  as  the  theory  from  the  practice  5 
rhetoric  being  the  art  which  delcribes  the 
rules  of  eloquence,'  and  eloquence  that  art 
which  ufes  them  to  advantage.  However, 
they  are  frequently  ufed  indiferiminately 
for  each  other. 

ELUL>.  one  of  the  Hebrew  months, 
tafwering  nearly  tb  our  Auguft,  The*e 
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are  but  twenty -nine  days  in  it.  It  is  the 
twelfth  month  of  the  civil  year,  and  the  1 
fixth  of  the  ecclefiaftical.  Upon  the 
feventh  or  ninth  day  of  this  month  the 
Jews  Lift,  in  memory  of  what  hap-?, 
pened  after  the  return  of  thole  who  went 
to  view  the  promifed  land. 

*  ELY,  a  city  in  Camb.ridgelhire, 
feated  in  the  fenny  part  of  the  country, 
on  the  river  Oul'e,  which  renders  the  air 
unhealthy.  It  has  a  bandlome  cathedral. 
The  buildings  are  but  mean,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  not  numerous.  It  has  a  market 
on  Saturdays,  and  is  governed  by  a  maycyv 
The  fairs  are  on  Holy-Thurfday,  tor 
horles  ;  on  the  Thurfday  of  the  week. 

St.  Luke’s-day  falls  in,  which  is  Odtoben 
iS,  for  horfes,  cheefe,  and  hops.  It  is 
with  the  territory  about  it,  which  includes 
Wilbech,  and  moil  parts  round  it,  a  ter¬ 
ritory  of  itlclf ;  and  has  a  judge  who  de¬ 
cides  all  caufes,  criminal  and  civil,  within, 
its  limits,  and  is  the  fee  of  a  biihop.  It  is 
feventeen  miles  north  of  Cambridge,  and 
fixty-eight  north  of  London,  It  has  a 
free-lchool  for  twenty-four  hoys,  and  two 
charity-fchools,  the  one  for  forty  boys, 
and  the  other  for  twenty  girls,  which  are 
maintained  by  iublcription.  Long.  o.  15, 

h  ELY  sluM^  or^ ELY  SIAN  FIELDS, 
in  heathen  mythology,  certain  plains 
abounding  with  woods,  fountains,  verdure, 
and  every  delightful  objcvft  :  fuppofed  tQ 
be  the  habitation  of  heroes  and  good  men, 
after  death, 

EMANCIPATION,  in  the  Roman 
law,  the  fetting  free  a  fan  from  the  lube 
je&ion  of  his  father  ;  fo  that  whatever 
moveables  he  acquires,  then  belong  in  pro¬ 
priety  to  him,  and  not  to  his  father. 

EMARGINATED,.  among  botanifts> 
an  appellation  given  to  fuclv  leaves  as  have 
a  little  indenting  on  their  fumittits  :  when 
this  indenting. is  terminated  on  each  fide 
by  abtufe  points,  they  arefaid  to  be  obtufe* 
ly  emarginated  ;  whereas  when  thefe 
points  are  acute,  they  are  called  acutely 
emarginated. 

EMBALMING,  the  opening  a  dead 
bodv,  taking  out  the  inteftines,  and  filling 
the  place  with  odoriferous  and  deliccative 
drugs  and  fpices,  to  prevent  its  putrifying. 

EMBARGO.,  in  commerce,  an  a  r  re  ft 
on  1-Hips,  or  merchandize,  by  public  au^ 
thority  ;  or  a  prohibition  of  ftate,  com¬ 
monly  on  foreign  ihips,  In  time  of  war, 
to  prevent  their  going  out  of  port  ;  fome- 
times  to  prevent  theit  coming  in,  for  a 
limited  time. 
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EMBER-WEEKS,  or  DAYS,  in  the 
Chriftian  church,  certain  feafons,  let  apart 
if>r  the  imploring  God’s  b jelling,  bv  prayer 
and  falling,  upon  the  ordinations  perform¬ 
ed  in  the  church  at  fuch  times. 

Thefe  ordination  falls  are  obferved  four 
times  in  the  year,  viz.  the  Wednefday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  after  the  firft  Sun¬ 
day  in  Lent,  alter  Whit-funday,  after 
the  fourteenth  of  September,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  December;  it  being  enjoin¬ 
ed,  by  a  canon  of  the  church,  that  dea¬ 
cons  and  min ilters  be  ordained,  or  made, 
only  upon  the  Sundays  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  thefe  ember-falls. 

EMBLEM,  a  kind  of  painted  aenigma, 
Or  certain  figures  delineated  metaphorical¬ 
ly*  cxpreffing  fome  a-ilion,  with  refledli- 
Ons  underneath,  which  in  fome  meafure 
explain  the  fenfe  of  thedevice,  and  at  the 
fame  time  inltruct  us  in  the  moral  truth, 
or  other  matter  of  knowledge.  The  em¬ 
blem  is  fomewhat  plainer  than  the  aenigma. 
The^  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  inlaid  or 
Mol  a  ic  works,  and  to  all  kinds  of  orna¬ 
ments  of  vafes,  garments,  &c.  and  the 
iatins  ufed  emblem  in  the  fame  fenfe. 
The  invention  of  emblems  is  certainly 
modern  ;  they  were  entirely  unknown  to 
the  ancients. 

EMBOLISMUS,  the  excefs  of  the  folar 
year  above  the  lunar,  whereby  the  luna¬ 
tions  happen  every  fubfequent  year  eleven 
cays  fooner  than  in  the  foregoing,  which, 
when  they  amount  to  thirty  days,  make 
a  new  month,  called  the  embolifmical 
lunation,  or  embolifmatical  month  ;  which 
mull  be  added  to  make  the  common  lunar 
year  equal  to  the  folar. 

EMBOLUS,  the  moveable  part  of  a 
pump,  or  fyringe,  called  alfo  the  pillon, 
•r  fucker.  See  the  article  Pifion ,  Pump , 
Synvge, 

EMBOSSING,  or  IMBOSSING,  in 
architecture  and  lculpture,  the  forming  or 
.zoning  works  in  relievo,  whether  cut 
With  a  chiflel,  or  otherwife. 

EMBRASURE,  in  architecture,  the 
enlargement  made  of  the  aperture  of  a 
coor  or  window  on  the  infide  of  the  wall ; 

*5*  ufe  being  to  give  the  greater  play  for 
the  opening  of  the  door,  or  caferaenr,  or  to 
a  mit  the  more  light.  When  the  wall  is 
very  thick,  they  fometimes  make  embra- 
fures  on  the  out  fide. 

EMBRASURE,  in  fortification,  a  hole 
•t  aperture  in  a  parapet,  through  which 
the  cannon  are  pointed. 

Embrafures  are  generally  twelve  feet  ( 

^ 'fiance  from  one  another,  every  one  of  1 
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them  being  from  fix  to  feven  feet  wide 
without,  and  about  three  within  :  their 
height  above  the  platform  is  •three  feet  or» 
that  fide  towards  the  town,  and  a  foot  and 
a  half  on  the  Other  fide  towards  the  field  ; 
fo  that  the  muzzle  may  be  funk  on  occa- 
fion,  and  the  piece  brought  to  Ihoot  low. 

EMBROCATION,  in  furgery  and 
pharmacy,  an  external  kind  of  remedy, 
which  confifts  in  an  irrigation  of  the  part 
affeAed,  with  fome  proper  liquor;  as  oils, 
fpirits,  Sec.  by  means  of  a  woollen  or 
linen  cloth,  or  a  fponge,  dipped  in  the 
fame.  The  ufe  of  embrocation  is  either 
to  attenuate  and  dillodge  fomething  ob- 
ftruiled  underneath  the  Ikin,  to  eafe 
pains,  or  to  irritate  the  part  into  more 
warmth  and  a  quicker  fenfe  of  feeling. 
The  pumping  u:ed  in  natural  baths  is  pro¬ 
perly. an  embrocation. 

EMBROIDERY,  a  work  in  gold,  or 
filver,  or  filk'thread,  wrought  by  the  nee¬ 
dle  upon  cloth,  llufls,  or  mufiin,  into  vari¬ 
ous  figures.  In  embroidering  fluffs,  the 
work  is  performed  in  a  kind  of  loom. 

EMBRYO,  in  phyfiology,  the  firft  ru¬ 
diments  of  an  animal  in  the  womb,  before 
the  feveral  members  aredillin&ly  formed  ; 
after  which  period  it  is  denominated  a 
foetus. 

EMBRYO  PLANT.  See  Plantula. 
EMBR1  ULCUS,  a  hook  for  extracting 
the  child  ;n  difficult  labours. 

.  EMERALD,  Smaragdus,  in  natural 
hiftory,  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  the  clafs 
of  coloured  gems,  when  perfetfl.  It  is 
found  fometimes  in  the  roundilh  or  pebble 
form,  fometimes  in  the  columnar  or  cry- 
llalline  one ;  the  pebble  emeralds,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  mofl  valued.  The  pebble 
emeralds  are  found  loofe  in  the  earth  of 
mountains,  and  in  the  beds  of  rivers  ;  the 
cryilalliform  ones  arc  ul’ually  met  with 
adhering  to  a  white,  opaque,  cryflalline 
matter,  though  fometimes  to  pieces  of 
jafper  or  of  theprafius,  acoarferand  lofter 
gem  of  the  lame  colour,  only  with  fome 
tinge  of  a  yellowifh  call,  and  called  the 
root  of  the  emerald.  The  pebble  emeralds 
are  in  their  natural  Rate  bright  and  tranf- 
paient,  though  lets  glofiy  than  the  colum¬ 
nar  ones  ;  both  are  always  of  a  perfect 
and  pure  green.  It  has  this  green  in  all 
the  different  lhades,  from  very  dark  to  ex- 
tiomely  pale,  and  is  iometimes  entirely 
colourlefs,  though  then  the  Engliih  jewel¬ 
lers  call  k  white  fapphire.  Emeralds  are 
found  in  the  Eall-Indies,  and  in  many 
parts  of  America,  particularly  about  the 
gold  mines  of  Peru  j  they  are  alfo  met 

witll 
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■Witfy  in  Silefia,  Bohemia,  and  in'fome 
other  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  they  are  very 
different  in  ludre  and  value,  as  they  come 
from  thefe  different  parts.  The  Oriental 
emeralds  are  of  equal  hardnefs  with  the 
fapphirc  ;  thole  of  Peru  are  of  much  the 
fame  hardnefs  with  the  garner,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  proportionally  Jels  beauty  than 
the  Oriental  ;  as  to  thole  of  the  leveral 
parts  of  Europe,  they  are  but  little  harder 
than  the  cryffal  ;  but  when  they  are  not 
harder  than  that  Bone,  they  are  not  eme¬ 
ralds  at  all,  but  only  cryllals  tinged  green 
by  copper,  and  ufually  found  in  mines  of 
that  metal.  Thefe  are  very  beautiful, 
but  vaftlv  inferior  to  the  very  word  of 
emeralds  in  hardnefs.  The  Oriental  eme¬ 
ralds  are  at  prefent  found  only  in  Cambay, 
and  arc  there  verv  fcarce,  and  few  of  late 
have  been  imported  into  Europe  ;  the 
princes  of  that  part  of  the  world  being 
themfelves  very  fond  of  them ;  large 
quantities  of  the  fined:  emeralds  in  the 
world  are  to  be  feen  among  their  regalia. 
What  we  fee  at  the  Englilh  jewellers  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  oriental  emeralds  are  all 
from  Peru,  and  many  ol  them  very  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  they  are  found  in  the  mountains 
over  the  gold  mines,  among  a  duiky  grey- 
ilh  earth  that  fills  up  the  perpendicular 
fiffures  of  the  drata  of  the  earth,  and 
fometimes  adhering  to  the  lides  of  thofe 
fiffures  in  their  crvftalline  diape. 

The  emerald  is  of  the  number  of  thofe 
gems  that  owe  "their  colour  to  the  metal¬ 
line  fulphurs  ;  and  therefore  lofe  it  in  the 
fire,  becoming  colouriefs  as  crydai  ; 
though  dill  very  hard  and  of  a  fine  ludre. 
The  Englilh  druggids  fell  us,  under  the 
name  of  this  gem,  fragments  of  coloured 
ervdals  and  lpars,  which  are  found  in 
abundance  about  the  mines  of  copper  and 
iron.  It  is  very  certain  indeed  that  the 
emerald  owes  its  colour  to  the  former  «f 
thefe  metals,  becaufe  the  factitious  pafftes, 
or  glades  may  be  coloured  to  a  true  fma- 
ragdine  hue  by  copper  ;  but  it  does  net 
follow  that  all  the  green  crydals  and  fpars 
have  the  particles  of  the  fame  metal  in 
the  fame  proportion,  or  that  they  have  not 
alfo  other  particles  very  improper  to  be 
given  internally. 

It  will  flop  hemorrhages  and  diarrhofas, 
and  fweeten  or  obtund  the  too  acrid  hu¬ 
mours  :  but  as  this  is  recorded  of  the  eme¬ 
rald,  as  found  among  the  druggids,  it  be¬ 
longs  rather  to  the  crydai  than  to  the  gem. 
And  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  the 
world  if  both  this  and  the  other  fragments 
of  ti»c  gems  were  batu tiled  from  the  com- 
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portions  m  which  they  are  ordered,  aiu2 
common  crydai  ufed  in  their  dead. 

*To  counterfeit  EMERALDS..  Take  of 
natural  crydai,  four  ounces  ;  of  red  lead, 
four  ounces ;  verdigrife,  fort  v -eight  grains  ; 
crocus  roartis,  prepared  with  vinegar,  eight 
grains  5  let  the  whole  be  finely  pulvenfed 
and  lifted  ;  put  this  into  a  crucible,  leav¬ 
ing  one  inch  empty  ;  lute  it  well,  and  put 
it  into  a  potter’s  furnace,  and  let  it  Band 
there  as  long  as  they  do  their  pots.  When 
cold,  break  the  crucible,  and  you  wilt 
find  a  matter  of  a  fine  emerald-colour, 
which,  after  it  is  cut  and  fet  in  gold, 
will  furpafs  in  beauty  an  Oriental  eme¬ 
rald. 

EMERSION,  in  philo fophy,  is  the 
riling  of  any  folid  above  the  furface  of  a 
fluid,  efpecialiy  lighter  than  itlelf,  into 
which  it  had  been  violently  immerged  or 
thrud. 

EMERSION,  in  adronomy,  the  time 
wh err 'any  planet  that  is  eclipfed,  begins 
to.  emerge  or  get  out  of  the  lliadow  of  the 
eclipfing  body. 

EMERDS,  Scorpion  Sena,  in  botany,  3 
genus  of  plants. 

Thefe  lhrubs  are  eafily  propagated  by- 
lowing,  their  feeds,  which  they  commonly 
produce  in  great  plenty,  in  March,  upon 
a  bed  of  light  fandv  earth,  obferving  to 
keep  the  bed  clear  from  weeds  ;  and  in 
verv  dry  weather  you  mull  often  refrelii 

a  a  a 

the  bed  with  water,  which  lhould  be  given 
carefully,  led  the  feeds  lhould  be  walhed 
out  of  the  ground  by  hadv  watering.  It 
delights  m  a  dry  foil,  and  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  laying  down  the  tender 
branches  ;  which  take  root  in  about  a 
year’s  time,  and  may  then  be  tranfplanted 
into  a  nujrfery,  and  managed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  feedings.  Miller  s  Card . 

Via. 

EMERY,  Sntiris ,  Smcrillus ,  Smyrite j, 
fo  called  from  the  Greek,  dgnifving  to 
cleanfe  or  polilbi,  a  lpecies  of  done  of 
which  there  are  three  forts  mentioned  by 
authors  ;  a  golden,  a  cupreous,  and  a  fer- 
rugmeous  emery.  The  golden  emery  is 
fa  1  d  to  he  found  in  the  Peruvian  and  other 
American  mines,  to  be  of  a  reddifh  colour, 
to  have  final  1  veins  or  fpecks  of  gold  and 
diver  imbedded  in  it,  to  be  very  rare,  and 
its  exportation  to  be  pfohibited  by  the 
king  of  Spain  :  the  cupreous  fort  to  be  like- 
wife  reddilh,  but  more  equal  and  free  from 
veins,  to  hold  no  gold  or  lilver,  and  to  he 
found  in  copper  mines  in  Europe  :  the 
ferrugineous,  to  be  of  a  fparkling  whitifh, 
a  dark  grey,  or  a  blackfill  colour,  to  be 

found 
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found  In  rich  iron  mines,  and  to  be  the 
leaft  valuable  fort. 

The  common  emery,  whatever  be  its 
colour,  whether  reddilh,  grey  1  lh,  or  black.- 
is  a  compart  (lone,  lb  hard  as  to  cut 
ghis  like  the  diamond  ;  impregnated 
with  iron,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
copper.  It  is  met  with  in  Norway,  Swe¬ 
den,  England,  Saxony,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  ufed  for  cutting  and  polilhing 
precious  Hones,  for  polilhing  agate,  por¬ 
phyry,  marble,  glafs,  metalline  fpecula, 
iron  and  -Heel,  and  the  various  utenfils 
and  ornaments  made-  of  thefe  kinds  of 
fubftances  :  for  thefe  purpofes  the  emery 
Is  ground  in  mills,  the  powder  palfed 
through  fieves  of  different  degrees  of  fine- 
refs,  and  thus  divided  into  different  fort- 
rnents,  the  fined  of  which,  for  the  nicer 
tries,  are  further  divided  by  w  a  thing  them 
over  feveral  t.mes  with  water.  The  re¬ 
fuse  emery,  in  grinding,  or  fuch  as  has 
been  ufed  in  polilhing,  is,  in  France, 
dried  and  kept  apart,  under  the  name  of 
futec  d' emery.  Some  have  employed  pow¬ 
dered  emery,  from  its  power  of  polilhing 
hard  Hones,  as  a  dentifrice  2  but  for  this 
life  it  is  by  no  means  proper,  as  it  wears 
off  the  natural  polilh  of  the  teeth. 

EMETICS,  Emetica ,  medicines  which 
Induce  vomiting. 

Emetics  are  either  mild  and  gentle,  or 
of  a  more  Hrong  and  draHic  quality.  The 
milder  fort  were  principally  ufed  by  the 
ancients,  fince  they  are  fafe,  and  gene¬ 
rally,  by  their  quantity,  Himulate  the 
il«xnach  to  vomit,  el’pecially  when  it  is 
weak.  But  thefe  do  not  art  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Hornach,  from  which  they 
very  advantageoufiy  evacuate  crude,  phleg¬ 
matic,  and  bilious  humours,  produced  by 
improper  aliments,  or,  a  bad  digeHion. 

The  more  Hrong  and  draltic  emetics, 
when  exhibited  in  a  fmall  dofe,  by  their 
fine,  cauHip,  l'alinc-fulphureous  acrimony, 
art  not  only  on  the  nervous  coat  of  the 
ffomach  and  intellincs,  but  fpafmodically 
conftrifting  them  ;  but  if  exhibited  in  a 
fbmewhat  larger  dofe,  they  penetrate  be¬ 
yond  the  Hornach,  into  the  highly  ner¬ 
vous  biliary  durts  into  the  glands  of  the 
Inteftines,  mefentery,  and  pancreas,  as 
aifo  into  the  liver,  and  expel  their  con¬ 
tained  humours  from  thefe  parts.  Some¬ 
times  alio  they  affert  the  whole  nervous 
fy Hem ,  and  prove  highly  injurious  to  the 
eonfiitution. 

It  is  proper,  in  order  to  make  emetics 
vork  more  eafilv,  to  exhibit  them 'always 

a  liquid  form,  or  in  a  fuljicient  quan- 
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tity  of  fomc  moiHening,  relaxing,  and 
pinguious  vehicle  :  for  vomiting  not  only 
requires  a  powerful  conHrirtion  of  the  py¬ 
lorus  and  bottom  of  the  Hornach,  but  alfo 
a  relaxation  of  the  fuperior  orifice  cf  the 
ceiophagus.  # 

Sydenham  lavs  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
whenever  a  vomit  and  bleeding  are  ne- 
ceffary,  bleeding  lhould  always  precede 
the  exhibition  of  an  emetic. 

Common  fait  is  ufed  to  check  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  emetics  •>  which  it  will  certainly 
do,  and  make  them  run  off  by  fiool  :  vio¬ 
lent  vomitings  are  aifo  Hopped  by  copious 
draughts  of  warm  diluting  fluids,  by  mild 
oils,  by  opiates,  aromatics,  by  grateful 
acids,  and  corroborating  medicines,  ei¬ 
ther  taken  internally,  or  applied  exter¬ 
nally  to  the  region  of  the  Hornach. 

EMINENCE,  a  title  of  honour  pecu¬ 
liar  to  cardinals. 

EMINENCE,  in  the  military  art,  a 
riling  ground,  which  overlooks  and  com¬ 
mands  the  low  places  about  it  ;  fuch  places 
within  cannon-lhot  of  a  fort,  are  a  great 
difadvantage  ;  for  if  the  beliegers  become 
matters  of  them,  they  can,  from  thence, 
fire  into  the  fort. 

EMINENTIAL  EQUATION,  an 
artificial  equation,  containing  another 
equation  eminently  :  it  is  form-times  ufed 
in  the  inveHigation  of  the  areas  of  curved 
lined  figures.  See  Equation. 

EMISSARY,  in  a  political  fenfe,  a 
perfon  employed  by  another  to  found  the 
opinions  of  people,  fpread  certain  reports, 
or  art  as  a  fpv  over  other  people’s  artions* 

emmenagogues,  emmena* 

GOGA,  in  phyfie,  medicines  jvhich  pro¬ 
mote  the  menfes.  A 

Emmenagogues  do  this,  either  by  giv¬ 
ing  a  greater  force  to  the  blood  in  its 
circulation,  whereby  its  momentum  againff 
the  veffels  is  increafed  ;  or  by  making  it 
thinner,  whereby  it  will  more  eafilv  pafs 
through  any  outlets.  The  former  inten¬ 
tion  is  helped  by  chalybeates  and  all  other 
fubftances  of  the  like  gravity  and  elafti- 
citv ;  and  this  is  the  cafe  of  a  leuco- 
phlegmatic  habit,  or  the  gfeen  ficknefs 
and  its  cure  :  but  in  the  latter  cafe,  where 
the  blood  is  florid  and  too  high,  attenuat¬ 
ing  alteratives  and  detergents  are  the  on¬ 
ly  remedies,  becaufe  they  are  fitteft  to 
carry  the  blood  through  thofe  little  aper¬ 
tures  deftined  for  its  di  fie  barge  into  the 
uterus.  £{uincy. 

EMOLLIENTS,  fuch  medici  nes  as 
fheathe  and  foften  the  afperities  of  the 
humours,  and  relax  and  fupplc  the  folids 

At 
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a*  the  fame  time.  The  word  is  derived 
from  emolio  to  foften. 

EMPERESS,  or  EMPRESS,  the  wife 
of  an  emperor,  or  a  woman  who  governs 
fingly  an  empire,  in  her  own  right. 

EMPEROR,  Imperator ,  a  title  of  hon¬ 
our  amomg  the  ancient  Romans,  con¬ 
ferred  on  a  general  who  had  been  vhfto- 
fious,  and  now  fignifies  a  fovereign  prince, 
or  fupreme  ruler  of  an  empire. 

EMPETRUM,  berry-bearing-heath,  in 
botanv,  a  genus  of  plants. 

EMPHASIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  particular 
ft rels  of  the  voice  and  a&ion,  laid  on  fucli 
words  of  the  oration,  as  the  orator  wants 
to  enforce  upon  his  audience. 

EMPIRE,  Imperium ,  in  political  geo¬ 
graphy,  a  large  extent  of  land,  cinder  the 
government  of  an  emperor.  See  Empe¬ 
ror. 

EMPIRIC,  a  phyficiart  who  conducts 
wholly  hy  experience,  without  ftudying  j 
phyfic  in  a  regular  way.  Some  even  ufe 
the  term,  in  a  if  ill  wovie  lenle,  for  a 
quack  who  preferibes  at  random,  without 
being  at  ali  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  the  art. 

EMPYREUM,  the  higheft  heaven, 
where  the  blefled  enjoy  the  beatific  vilion. 

EMPYREUM  A,  among  chemifts  and 
phyficians,  the  fiery  talle  or  oftenlive 
fmeil  which  brandies,  and  other  bodies 
prepared  b.y  fire,  are  impregnated  with. 

EMRODS,  or  HAEMORRHOIDS . 
Sec  Haemorrhoids. 

EMULGENT,  or  RENAL  ARTE¬ 
RIES,  thofe  which  fupply  the  kidneys 
with  blood  ;  being  lometimes  ftngle,  iome- 
times  double  on  eacli  fide. 

EMULSION,  in  pharmacy,  properly 
fignifies  medicines  which  reletnhlc  milk. 
Thus  folutions  of  gums,  refins,  or  fper- 
inaceti,  made  by  means  of  the  voik  of  an 
egg,  in  a  proper  vehicle,  are  called  emul- 
Jions. 

EMUNCTORY,  in  anatomy,  a  gene-- 
ral  term  for  thole  parts  which  ferve  to 
carry  off  the  excrementitious  parts  of  the 
blood  and  other  humours  of  the  body. 
Such  more  efpecially  are  the  kidneys, 
bladder,  and  moil  of  the  glands. 

ENALLAGE,  in  grammar,  is  when 
a  poffeluve  pronoun  is  put  for  a  relative, 
or  one  mood  or  tenfe  of  a  verb  lor  ano¬ 
ther,  See. 

ENALLAGE,  In  rhetoric,  a  figure 
Vhereby  the  difeourfb  is  changed  and  re¬ 
verted,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  the 
language  ;  but  this  is  not  done  altogether 

at  pleal’ure,  or  without  reafon. 
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ENAMEL  Fainting ,  a  fpecies  of  paint* 
ing  differing  from  all  other  kinds,  o.f 
painting,  in  employing  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  colours  to  hold  the  parts  together, 
and  bind  them  to  the  ground  they  are 
laid  upon,  glais  or  feme  vitreous  body  ; 
which  being  mixed  with  the  colours,  and 
fufed  or  melted  by  means  of  heat,  be¬ 
comes  fluid  ;  and  having  incorporated 
with  the  colours  in  that  ftate,  forms  together 
with  them,  a  hard  mats  when  grown  cold  ; 
and  aniwers,  therefore,  the  lame  end  in 
this,  as  oil,  gum-water,  fize,  or  varnifh, 
in  the  other  kinds  of  painting. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  enamel  ;  the 
firft  for  imitating  precious  Hones;  the  Sfe- 
cond  for  painting  in  enamel  ;  and  the 
third  is  uied  by  the  enamellcfs,  jewellers, 
and  goldfmiths,  on  gold,  filver,  and  other 
metals.  The  compofition  is  the  lame  in 
the  main  in  all  three  kinds  ;  the  differ¬ 
ence  only  confifts  in  giving  it  the  proper 
colour  and  tranlparency. 

The  white  enamel  ufed  by  painters  is 
the  fame  with  the  common  enamel,  only 
it  is  ground  and  cleanfed  with  aqua  for- 
tis  ;  then  tvafhcd  in  fair  water,  and 
pounded  again  in  a  flint  or  agate  mortar. 

The  black  is  made  of  perigeux,  well 
calcined  and  ground  with  oil  of  afpic, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  enamellcrs 
or  goldfmiths  black  added  thereto.. 

The  ruddy  brown  is  made  with  leys  of 
vitriol  and  lait-petre,  or  with  the  ruft  of 
rion  ground  on  an  agate  with  oil  of  afpic. 

The  yellow  enamel  for  jewellers,  gold¬ 
fmiths,  Sc c.  is  brought  chieily  from  Ve¬ 
nice  and  Holland,  in  little  thin  cake  of 
different  lizes,  with  the  maker’s  mark, 
itruck  on  it  with  a  puncheon.. 

Vermilion  red  is  made  of  vitriol  cal¬ 
cined  in  a  moderate  fire  for  half  an  hour, 
between  two  crucibles  luted  together  ; 
afterwards  walked  in  aqua  ferns,  and  then 
in  fair  water. 

Lake-red  is  compofed  of  fine  gold, 
diffolved  in  aqua-regia,  with  fal-ammo- 
niac  or  common  fait  ;  then  put  into  a 
cucurbit  with  lpring-water  and  mercury 
in  a  land-heat  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then 
the  powder  at  the  bottom  is  to  be  ground 
with  double  its  weight  of  newer  of  lui- 
phur,  and  put  into  a  crucible  over  a  gentle 
fire  :  and  after  the  fulphur  is  exhaled,  the 
remaining  red-powder  is  ground  with  jo- 
caille. 

Bine  made  of  the  azure  or  lapis  la¬ 
zuli  ufed  by  oil-painters,  well  purified 
with  brandy,  and  fet  in  a  bottle  lor  five 
or  fix  day;,  expo  feu  to  the  fun. 
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An  arnbcr  colour  is  made  by  white  cop¬ 
peras  calcined.  From  the  combination 
of  thele  feven  or  eight  colours  aril'es  the 
variety  of  all  the  reH. 

EN  ARTHROSIS,  in  anatomy,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  diarth  rolls.  See  Diarthrojis. 

ENCiENIA,  the  name  of  three  feve- 
ral  tealls  celebrated  by  the  Jews  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  dedication,  or  rather  purifi¬ 
cation,  of  the  temple,  by  Judas  Macca¬ 
beus,  Solomon,  and  Zorobabel. 

This  term  is  likewise  ufed  in  church 
‘hiflory  for  the  dedication  of  Chnfiian 
churches. 

ENCAMPMENT,  the  pitching  of  a 
camp.  See  Camp. 

ENCANTH1S,  in  furgery,  a  tubercle 
arifing  either  from  the  caruncula  lachrv- 
malis,  and  front  the  adjacent  red  fkiii  ; 
fometimes  fo  large,  as  to  obfirutH  not  only 
the  pundla  Iachrymalia,  but  alfo  part  of 
the  light,  or  pupil  itfelf. 

It  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  mild,  without 
hardnels  or  pain  ;  or  malignant,  which 
is  livid  and  very  painful.  The  ntild  kind 
is  to  be  treated  fir  It  by  fcarifying,  and  af¬ 
terwards  applying  efcharotic  or  caufiic 
medicines  ;•  and  if  this  proves  infufiicient 
the  tumour  may  be  touched,  but  with  great 
caution,  with  lapis  infernalis  ;  and  to  di¬ 
vert  the  humours  from  the  eye,  il'fues  and 
fetons,  with  phlebotomy  and  cooling  pur¬ 
ges,  are  proper.  If  all  thele  fail,  the 
furgeon  is  to  extirpate  the  tumour;  in 
which  cafe  it  is  better  to  leave  part  of  the 
morbid  tubercle,  than  cut  off  any  part  of 
the  lachrymal  caruncle,  as  the  remains 
of  it  may  be  afterwards  cleared  away  by 
efcharotics.  After  the  Operation,  "it  is 
proper  to  apply  deterging  and  healing  me¬ 
dicines,  or  a  colly rium  of  lapis  tutix, 
myrrh,  &c.  till  the  wound  is  healed. 

As  to  the  malignant  encanthis,  inclin¬ 
ing  to  be  cancerous,  it  is  generally  better 
to  let  it  alone,  and  to  mitigate  its  unea- 
finefs  with  cooling  and  lenient  collvria, 
rather  than  ex  al  per  ate  it  by  the  operation, 
or  by  efcharotic  medicines. 

ENCEINTE,  in  fortification,  the  wall 
or  rampart  which  furroundsa  place,  fome¬ 
times  compof-d  of  bad  ions  or  curtains, 
either  faced  or  lined  with  brick  or  done, 
or  only  made  of  earth.  The  enceinte  is 
fometimes  only  flanked  bv  round  or  fquare 
towers,  which  is  called  Roman  wall. 

ENCEPHALI,  in  medicine,  worms 
generated  in  the  head,  where  they  caufe 
fo  great  a  pain,  as  fometimes  to  occafion 
diffraction. 

The  encephali  are  very  rare,  but  there 
are  fonte  diieafes  wherein  they  fvvarm  ; 
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tam  whence  we  are  told  pefiilential  fe. 
vers  have  wholly  arifen.  Upon  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  one  who  died  of  this  fever,  a 
little,  lhort,  red  worm  was  found  in  the 
head,  which  Malm  fey  wine,  wherein 
horle-radilh  had  been  boiled,  could  only 
defiroy.  This  medicine  was  afterwards 
tried  on  the  lick,  molt  of  whom  it  cured. 

I  he  like  worms  have  alio  been  taken 
out  by  trepanning,  and  the  patient  cured. 
Thole  worms  that  generate  in  the  nol'e, 
ears,  and  teeth,  are  alfo  called  encc- 
pUali. 

ENCHANTER,  one  fuppofed  to  prac¬ 
tice  enchantment,  or  fafeination. 

E  N  C  H  A  S I  N  G,  INCHASING,  or 
CHASING,  the  art  of  enriching  and 
beautifying  gold,  iilver,  and  other  metal¬ 
work,  by  Come  figures  rcprelented  thereon, 
in  low  relievo. 

Enchafing  is  praftiled  only  on  hollow 
thin  works,  as  watch  cafes,  cane-heads, 
tweezer- cafes,  See.  It  is  performed  by 
punching  or  driving  out  the  metal,  to  form 
the  figure  from  within-fide,  fo  as  to  Hand 
out  prominent  from  the  plane  or  furface 
of  the  metal.  In  order  to  this,  they  pro¬ 
vide  a  number  of  fine  Heel-blocks,  or 
puncheons,  of  divers  fizes  ;  and  the  de- 
fign  being  drawn  on  the  furface  of  the 
metal,  they  apply  the  infide  upon  the 
heads  or  tops  of  thele  blocks,  direftly 
under  the  lines  or  parts  of  the  figures’; 
then,  with  a  fine  hammer  flrik'ing  on  the 
metal,  fuHaihed  by  the  block,  the  metal 
yields,  and  the  block  makes  an  indenture, 
or  cavity,  on  the  infide,  correfponding  to 
which  there  is  a  prominence  on  the  out- 
fide,  which  is  to  Hand  for  that  part  of  the 
figure. 

Thus  the  workman  proceeds  to  chafe 
and  finilh  all  the  parts  by  fuccefiive  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  block  and  hammer,  to  the 
leveral  parts  of  the  defign  :  and  it  is  fur- 
prifing  to  confuler  with  w'hat  beauty  and 
juHnefs,  by  this  fimple  piece  of  mecha- 
niim,  the  artills  in  this  kind  will  repre- 
ient  foilages,  grotefques,  animals,  hiHo- 
ries,  &:e. 

ENCLITICA,  in  grammar,  particles 
which  are  fo  clulely  united  with  other 
words,  as  to  feem  part  of  them,  as  in 
nj'iruntquiy  &c. 

ENCROACHMENT.  See  Incrcacb - 
went. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  the  circle  of  arts 

and  fciences. 

ENDECACON,  in  geometry,  the  fame 
with  hendecagon. 

ENDEMIC,  or  ENDEMIC  AL  Dh 
SEASES,  thofe  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 

parti* 
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particular  countries  are  fubjeCt  more  than 
others,  >on  account  of  the  air,  water,  fi- 
tuation,  and  manner  of  living. 

ENDIVE,  Endivta ,  in  botany.,  Sec. 
the  broad-leaved  fuccory. 

Marfigli  deferibes  a  plant  which  he  calls 
fea-endive,  from  its  rcfemblance  to  the 
common  garden  endive. 

ENDORSED,  Endorfc,  in  heraldry, 
is  faid  of  things  borne  back  to  back,  more 
nfually  called  adolfe'. 

ENDOWMENT,  in  law,  the  fettling 
a  dower  on  a  woman  ;  though  fometimes 
it  is  Ufed  figuratively,  for  fettling  pro- 
vifion  upon  a  ‘parfon  on  the  buiMing  of 
a  church  ;  or  the  ferving  a  fufficient  por¬ 
tion  of  tithes  for  a  vicar,  when  the  be¬ 
nefice  is  appropriated* 

*  ENDYMION,  in  fabulous  hiltorv, 
the  fon  of  Athlius,  and  grandlon  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  Who  taking  him  up  into  heaven,  he 
had  the  infolence  to  follicit  Juno,  for 
which  he  was  call  into  a  deep  lleep  ; 
When  Luna  concealed  him  in  a  cave  of 
Mount  Latmos,  in  Carla,  where  Ihe  had 
fifty  daughters  by  him,  and  a  fon  named 
affiltolus,  after  which  he  was  again  exalt¬ 
ed  to  the  Ikies. 

ENEMY,  in  law,  an  alien  or  fo- 
feigner,  who  publicly  invades  the  king¬ 
dom.  , 

ENERGY,  a  term  of  Greek  origin, 
fignifying  the  power,  virtue  or  efficacy  of 
a  thing.  It  is  alfo  ufed,  figuratively,  to 
denote  emphafis  of  fpeech. 

ENFILADE,  in  the  art  of  war,  is 
ufed  in  fpeaking  of  trenches,  or  other 
places,  which  may  be  fcoured  by  the 
enemy’s  ihot,  along  their  whole  length. 
In  conducting  the  approaches  at  a  fiege, 
care  muft  be  taken  that  the  trenches  be 
not  enfiladed  from  any  work  of  the  place. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT,  inlaw,  the 
incorporating  a  perfon  into  any  lociety 
or  body  politic  :  thus,  where  any  perfon 
is  enfranchifed,  or  made  free,  of  any 
city,  borough,  or  cbmpany,  he  is  faid  to 
have  a  freehold  therein  during  life  ;  and 
cannot,  for  barely  endeavouring  any  thing 
againll  the  corporation,  forfeit  the  fame. 

ENGINE,  in  mechanics,  a  compound 
machine,  made  of  one  or  more  mecha¬ 
nical  powers,  as  levers,  pUllies,  ferews, 
See.  to  raife,  projeft,  or  fuftain  any  weight, 
or  produce  any  effeCt  which  could  not  be 
eafily  affeCtcd  otherwife. 

Engines  are  extremely  numerous  ;  fome 
ufed  in  war,  as  the  battering-ram,  balilta, 
Waggons,  chariots,  See.  others  in  trade  and 
manufactures,  as  cfanes,  ©fills ,  prefles, 
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Sec.  others  to  meafure  time,  as  clocks* 
watches,  See.  and  others  for  the  lllullra- 
tion  of  fome  branch  of  fcience,  as  the 
orrery,  commetarium,  and  the  like.  See 
Battering-Ram,  Balijia ,  Sec. 

In  general  we  may  obferve,  concerning 
engines,  that  they  confilt  of  one,  two, 
or  more  of  the  fimple  powers  varioully 
combined  together  ;  that  in  moll  of  them 
the  axis  in  pentrochio,  the  leaver,  and  the 
ferew,  are  the  coniliuent  parts  ;  that  in 
all  a  certain  power  is  applied  to  produce 
an  effect  of  much  greater  moment  ;  and 
that  the  greateft  elie£t,  or  perfection,  is 
When  it  is  fet  to  work  with  four  ninths 
of  that  charge  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
power,  or  will  but  jult  keep  the  machine 
in  equilibrio. 

Ill  all  machines,  the  power  will  juft 
fuftain  the  weight,  when  they  are  in  the 
inverfe  ratio  ol  their  diftances  from  the 
center  of  motion. 

ENGINE  for  extinguifhing  fires,  a 
machine  for  railing  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  in  one  continued  ftrearu, 
for  the  extinguilhing  accidental  fires. 

Fire  ENGINE,  or  Steam  ENGINE, 
a  machine  for  railing  water  by  the  help 
of  fire.  The  fire-engine  is  the  molt  ad¬ 
mirable,  curious,  and  compounded  ma¬ 
chine  that  we  find  among  all  thole  whofe 
inventions  have  been  owing  to  the  difeo- 
veries  of  modern  philofophy,  and  which, 
affords  the  greateft  advantages  to  man¬ 
kind.  The  fire-engine  is  of  two  forts,  of 
which  we  lhall  here  give  the  theory  and 
figures  of  each,  according  to  the  lateft 
perfection  in  which  they  are  made. 

The  marquis  of  Worcelter,  in  his  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Inventions,  publilhed  in  the  year 
1663,  is  probably  the  firft  who  propofed 
raifing  great  quantities  of  water  by  the 
force  of  fire  turning  water  into  a  fleam  ; 
and  he  mentions  fome  engine  of  this 
kind,  which  he  fays  played  a  continual 
ftream,  in  the  manner  of  a  fountain, 
forty  feet  high.  He  alfo  fays,  that  a 
perfon  attending  it  turned  two  cocks  :  that 
one  veffel  of  water  being  confuiried,  an¬ 
other  begins  to  force  and  re-fill  with  cold 
water  t,  and  this  alternately  and  fucceffive- 
ly,  the  fire  being  attended  and  kept  con- 
ltantly  burning  by  the  fame  perfon,  in  the 
interim  between  turning  the  cocks. 

Captain  Savary,  having  read  this  ac¬ 
count,  immediately  attempted  to  raife  wa¬ 
ter  by  fire,  and  was  the  firft  who  erefted 
an  engine  for  this  purpofe,  in  the  form 
we  have  fince  had  them.  To  fecure  the 
invention  to  himfeif,  he  purchafed  all  the 
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books  that  were  to  be  found,  printed 
by  the  marquis  upon  that  occasion,  and 
burnt  them  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  declar¬ 
ed  that  he  found  out  the  method  by  acci¬ 
dent.  He  made  many  experiments  to  bring 
the  machine  to  perfection,  and  credited  fe- 
veral  for  gentlemen’s  feats. 

But  the  progrefs  of  the  engine  was  flop¬ 
ped,  till  lung  time  afterwards,  when  Mr. 
Newcomen  and  Mr.  J.  Cawley  contrived  ' 
another  way  to  raife  water  by  fire,  where 
the  fleam  to  raife  the  water  from  the  great- 
ell  depths  of  mines  is  not  required  greater 
than  the  p  re  flu  re  of  the  atmofphere 

We  fhall  not  give  any  ddcription  of  the 
five  engine,  as  we  think,  it  almoft  impof- 
flbie  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  any  luch  com¬ 
plicated  machine otherwife  than  by  a  mo¬ 
del.  Great  additional  improvements  have 
been  made  to  it  by  Mr.  Mail'd,  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  F.  R.  S.  and  Mr.  Payne. 

ENGINEER,  one  {killed  in  the  na- 
tureof  engines  in  general ;  but  it  is  com¬ 
monly  applied  to  an  officer  who  is  appoint¬ 
ed  to  infpedt  and  contrive  any  attacks,  de¬ 
fences,  See.  of  a  fortified  place. 

ENGLAND,  the  fouthern  and  molt 
fertile  part  of  the  i flan d  of  Great  Britain, 
derived  its  name  from  the  Angles,  the  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants  of  a  fmall  country  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  duchy  of  Slel’wic,  in 
Denmark,  who  came  over  with  the  Saxons 
to-affifl  the  Britons.  It  is  fituated  between 
iwo  degrees  eafl,  and  fix  degrees  weft  lon¬ 
gitude,  and  between  forty-nine  degrees 
fifty  minutes,  and  fifty-five  degrees  forty- 
five  minutes  north  latitude.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Atlantic  and  German 
oceans,  on  the  eafl,  louth,  and  weft  ;  is 
parted  on  the  north  from  Scotland,  by  the 
Tweed,  two  other  rivers,  and  fome  moun¬ 
tains.  The  German  ocean  feparates  it 
from  Germany,  and  alfo  both  the  Nether¬ 
lands  on  the  north-call  ;  and  it  is  divided 
on  the  fouth,  from  France,  by  the  Eng- 
lilh  channel,  the  narrowed:  part  of  which, 
between  Dover  and  Calais  is  called  Pas 
tin  Calais ,  or  the  ftreights  of  Calais ;  on 
the  weft,  it  is  fepavated  from  Ireland  by 
St.  George’s  channel.  The  air  is  neither 
fohot  infommer,  nor  fo  cold  in  winter, as 
in  other  countries  of  the  fame  latitude  : 
not  that  we  are  entirely  free,  from  long, 
cold,  fiofty,  fevere  winters,  and  hot,  dry, 
parching  lummers,  but  then  they  happen 
but  feldom.  Formerly  this  kingdom  was  , 
over-run  with Torells,  there  having  been 
no  Ids  than  fixty-nine,  which  took  up  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole,  of  which  there  are 
Wt  four  left  that  are  remarkable,  viz. 
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Windfor,  New-Foreft,  the  Foreft  c£ 
Dean,  and  the  Forell  of  Sherwood.  The 
principal  timber  in  this  illand  is  oak,  elm, 
aih,  and  beech  :  but  we  have  other  trees 
upon  many  accounts  as  ufeful,  as  the  wal¬ 
nut,  poplar,  maple,  horn-beam,  hazle, 
willow1,  fallow,  fycamore,  and  arbele. 
The  foil  is  various,  but  chiefly  confifts  of 
clay,  grayel,  and  land.  The  clays  are  fit 
for  wheat  and  beans,  and  the  other  ffcr 
.  barley  and  oats,  and  any  of  them  will 
produce  peas.  The  lightell  foils  will  bear 
turnips,  and  after  them  barley,  except  in 
very  dry  years-  Befides,  there  have  been 
great  improvements  made  of  late  years,  by 
new  methods  of  hulbandry,  and  fowing 
clover,  cinquefoil,  trefoil,  lucern,  and 
other  grafs -feeds.  In  fome  parts,  as  K,enC 
and  Eifex,  there  are  large  plantations  of 
hops  ;  and  in  others,  confiderable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  flax  and  hemp.  It  has  been  com¬ 
puted,  that  thirty-four  millions  of  bulhels 
of  wheat  is  annually  produced  in  England, 
of  which  great  quantities  are  often  exported 
into  other  countries.  The  barley  may  be 
about  as  much,  of  which  twenty-three 
millions  of  bulhels  are  converted  into  malt, 
to  make  ale  and  beer.  A  million  more  is 
ufed  by  the  mak-diftillery.  The  reft  is 
made  into  bread,  exported  abroad,  or  re- 
ferved  for  feed.  In  fome  other  partsp  efpe- 
cially  the  northern,  there  is  a  great  deal 
rye,  which  is  mixt  with  wheat  and  made 
into  bread.  The  grain  for  horlts  are 
beans,  oats,  and  vetches.  However,  in 
fome  of  the  northern  parts,  they  make% 
the  oat-meal  into  cakes,  which  fprves 
them  entirely  for  bread. 

The  animals  of  this  kingdom  are  beeves, 
or  horned  cattle,  horfes,  afles,  a  few 
mules,  hogs,  lheep,  goats,  red  and  fallow 
de-ft,  hares,  rabbits,  dogs,  cats,  foxes,_ 
badgers,  weazels,  ferrets,  pole-cats,  fquir- 
rels,  rats,  mice,  moles,  hedge-hogs,  and 
otters.  Our  horned  cattle  are  the  largell 
and  beft  we  meet  with  any  where  ;  and 
there  is  a  Idfer  fort  brought  from  Wales 
and  Scotland,  whofe  fldh  is  very  fueet 
and  good.  Our  lheep  are  very  valuable 
both  for  their  fleeces  and  flelh.  In  Lin- 
colnlhire  they  are  prodigioufly  large  j 
but  thofe  that  feed  upon  Ihort  grafs 
throughout  the  kingdom,  areTmail,  and 
yet  are  by  much  the  fineft  eating  ;  their 
fldh  is  commonly  called  near  London 
Down-mutton. 

The  tame  fowls  are  cocks  and  hens, 
geefe,  ducks,  turkies,  peacocks,  andrarpe 
pigeons.  The  fwans  are  likewife  pretty 
tam‘e,  thoygh  they  axe  not  donaeftie.  The 

wild 
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wild  are  buftards,  wild-geefe,  wild-ducks, 
teals,  wigeons,  plovers,  pheafants,  par¬ 
tridges,  wood-cocks,  groufes,  heath-cocks, 
moor-hens,  kires,  hawks  of  various  kinds, 
cuckows,  feveral  lorts  of  owls,  rooks,  ra¬ 
vens,  crows,  jackdaws,  magpies,  jays, 
wood-peckers,  wall-creepers,  ox-eye-creep¬ 
ers,  hoopkoes,  king-filhers,  water-ouzels, 
quails,  turtle-doves,  flock-doves,  pigeons, 
thrulbes,  blackbirds,  fieldfares,  flares, 
martins,  fwallows,  red-llarts,  robin-red- 
breaft.s,  larks  of  feveral  forts,  nightin¬ 
gales,  wrens,  titmice,  fpa'Tows,  bulfinch- 
es,  goldfinches,  linnets,  yellow-hammers, 
water-wagtails,  cranes,  herons,  bitterns, 
•fnipes,  godwits,  curiieus.,  red-lhanks, 
lapwings,  kn  its,  rufis,  coots,  cormorants, 
lhags,  choughs,  and  wheat-ears. 

1  he  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds  produce 
falmon,  trout,  pikes,  jacks,  carps,  tench, 
chars,  graylings,  perch,  roach,  dace, 
barbels,  lhad,  mullets,  bream,  eels,  plaice, 
flounders,  frnelts,  gudgeons,  haddocks, 
and  cray-ftlh.  In  the  fea  are  cod-fiih, 
whitings,  turbots,  halybuts,  foals,  her¬ 
rings,  pilchards,  fprats,  dabs,  mackrel, 
lumps,  fea-gudgeoas,  fea-eels,  fa  rid- eels, 
lobfters,  crabs,  prawns,  ihrimps,  oyflers, 
and  other  ihelLfiffn  The  hernntrs  and 
pilchards  are  cured  in  different  manners, 
and  exported  into  other  countries. 

With  regard  to  metals,  we  have  iron 
mines  in  kveral  parts  of  England,  lead- 
in  nes  in  Derbyshire,  and  tin-mines  in 
Cornwall,  which  produce  the  fineft  tin  in 
Europe.  Befides  thefe,  we  have  copper- 
mmes,  and  filver-mines,  but  thefe  Juft 
will  hardly  pay  the  expence  of  working. 
We  have  one  mineral,  which  fome  think 
to  be  peculiar  to  England,  and  that  is 
black-lead,  which  is  got  out  of  a  hill  in 
Cumberland.  Marble,  free-ftone,  ialt- 
fpnngs.,  and  pit-coal,  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  London  is  fupplied  from 
Newcaftle  and  Sunderland  with  pit-coal, 
which,  becaute  it  is  brought  by  the  fea, 
is  by  the  inhabitants  improperly  called 
ica-coal.  Fuller’s  earth  is  not  very  rare 
or  coftly,  but  is  of  great  advantage  to 
the  cloathing  trade. 

In  England  there  are  forty  counties, 
which  fend  eighty  knights  to  parliament, 
and  twenty-five  cities  which  fend  fifty  citi¬ 
zens,  ot  which  Ely  fends  none,  and  Lon¬ 
don  four  ;  and  167  boroughs,  which  feud 
two  burgeffes  each  ;  befides  five  boroughs 
which  fend  but  one  each,  viz.  Abingdon, 
Banbury,  Bewdley,  Higham,  Ferrers, 
and  Monmouth.  The  two  univerfities 
fund.  four.  The  cinque  ports,  Haltings, 
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Dover,  Sandwich,  Romney,  and  Hith*-? 
fend  two  each  ;  and  their  three  depend¬ 
ents,  Rye,  Winchelfea,  and  Seaford, 
fend  two  each.  Wales  fends  twelve 
knights  for  the  twelve  counties,  and 
twelve  burgeflesFor  twelve  boroughs,  Pefn- 
broke  fending  two,  and  Merioneth  none. 
In  Scotland  they  lend  thirty  knights  and 
fifteen  burgeffes  ;  which  make,  in  all 
members  of  tlie  Houle  of  Commons. 

ENGLISH,  or  the  ENGLIS  H- 
TONGUE,  the  language  fpoken  by  the 
people  of  England,  and,  with  fome  varia¬ 
tion,  by  thole  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  part 
of  Ireland,  and  the  reft  of  the  Britilh  do¬ 
minions. 

The  ancient  language  of  Britain  is  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed  to  have  been  the  fame  with 
the  Gaulic,  or  French;  this  illand,  in  all 
probability,  having  been  fir  ft  peopled  from 
Gallia,  as  both  CxJar  and  Tacitus  affirm, 
and  prove  by  many  ft  rung  and  conclufive 
arguments,  as  by  their  religion,  manners, 
culloniS)  and  the  nearnels  of  their  fituation. 
But  no.w  we  have  very  final!  remains  of 
the  ancient  Britilh  tongue,  except  in 
Wales,  Cornwall,  the  illands  and  high¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  part  of  Ireland,  and 
fome  provinces  of  France ;  which  will 
not  appear  ftrange,  when  we  confider  the 
fuccelhve  invidious,  and  conquefts  of  the 
Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans, 
by  whom  the  antient  Britifh  language 
was,  in  a  manner,  extirpated,  and  fuc- 
cecded  by  the  Saxon,  and  after  that  blend¬ 
ed  with  the  Norman  French.  But,  be¬ 
fides  thefe,  a  change  in  the  language  has 
been  effected  by  two  other  caufes.  The. 
firft  is  that  of  commerce  ;  for  as  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Great  Britain  have  been  for  a 
long  feries  of  years  greatly  addicted  to 
trade,  the  names  of  offices,  dignities, 
names  of  wares,  and  terms  of  traffic,  have 
been  intioduced,  and  formed  according  to 
*he  genius  of  our  own  tongue.  The  fe- 
cond  is  that  of  learning,  from  which  our 
tongue  has  received  no  fin  all  improvement; 
for,  as  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  learn¬ 
ed  have,  together  with  the  arts  and  lcien- 
ces,  now  rendered  familiar  among  us,  in¬ 
troduced  abundance,  nay  almoft  all  the 
terms  of  art  in  the  mathematics,  philofo- 
phv,  phvfic,  and  anatomy  ;  and  we  have 
entertained  many  more  from  the  Latin, 
French,  Sec.  for  the  fake  of  neatnefs  and 
elegancy:  fo  that,  at  this  da  v,  o-ur  lan¬ 
guage,  which,  about  rboo  years  ago,  was 
the  ancient  Britilh,  orWelih,  See.  is  now 
a  mixture  of  Saxon,  Teutonic,  Dutch, 
Danilh;  Norman,  and  modern  French, 
Q  a  eu^cl- 
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embelbfhed  with  the  Greek  and  Latin* 
Yet  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  fo  far  from 
beinga  difadvantage  to  theEnglifh  tongue, 
as  now  fpoke,  that  it  has  fo  enriched  it, 
as  to  become  the  moft  copious,  figni- 
ficant,  fluent,  courteous,  amorous,  and 
mafc'uline  language  in  Europe,  if  not  in 
the  world  :  this,  indeed,  was  Camden’s 
opinion  of  it  in  his  time,  and  Dr.  Hev- 
lin’s  in  his  :  if  then  the  English 
tongue,  in  the  opinion  of  thefe  learned 
authors,  defervedfuch  a  character  in  their 
days,  how  much  more  now,  having  flnce 
received  fuch  confiderable  improvements 
from  fo  many  celebrated  writers. 

ENGRAILED,  or  INGR AILED,  in 
heraldry,  a  term  derived  from  the  French, 
grele,  hail  ;  and  Signifying  a  thing  the 
hail  has  fallen  upon  and  broke  off  the  edges, 
leaving  them  ragged,  or  with  half  rounds, 
or  femi -circles,  flruck  out  of  their  edges. 

ENGRAVING/,  the  art  of  cutting  on 
wood,  metals,  precious  ftones,  See.  figures, 
landfcapes,  letters,  &c. 

ENGRAVING  on  Wood.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Cutting  in  Wood. 

ENGRAVING  on  Copper ,  the  making, 
correfpondently  to  fome  delineated  figure 
or  defign,  fuch  concave  lines  on  a  fmooth 
furface  of  copper,  either  by  cutting  or  cor- 
rofion,  as  render  it  capable,  when  charged 
properly  with  any  coloured  fluid,  of  im¬ 
parting  by  comprefiion  an  exaft  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  figure  or  defign  to  any  fit 
ground  of  paper  or  parchment. 

The  method  by  which  engraving  is  at 
this  time  performed,  is  of  three  kinds  : 
by  the  graver  or  tool  alone,  which  is  in 
common  language  the  only  kind  called 
engraving  :  by  corrofion  with  aqua-fortis, 
which  is  generally  called  etching  :  and 
by  covering  the  furface  of  a  copper-plate 
with  lines,  in  fuch  manner,  that  the 
whole  would  produce  the  eftedt  of  black  in 
an  imprefiion :  and  then  feraping  or  bur- 
nifhing  away  part  of  the  lines,  fo  as  to 
caufe  the  remainder  to  have  the  fame  ef- 
feft  as  if  they  had  been  cut  on  the  even 
furface,  according  to  the  delineation  of  any 
figureor  defign;  which  laft  kind  is  called 
feraping  in  mezzotinto.  See  Etching  and 
Mez,%otinto. 

Engraving  with  the  tool  was  the  kind 
originally  pradtifed,  and  it  is  yet  retained 
for  many  purpofes.  For  though  the  ma-  ^ 
naeuvre  of  etching  be  more  eafy,  and  other 
advantages  attend  it ;  yet  where  great  re¬ 
gularity  and  exaftnefs  of  the  flroke  or 
lines  ore  required,  the  working  with  the 
graver  is  much  more  effectual  ;  on  which 
account  it  is  more  fait  able  to  the  precifion 
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neceflary  in  the  execution  of  portraits ; 
as  there  every  thing  the  moft  minute  mull 
be  made  out  and  exprefled,  according  to 
the  original  fubieiff,  without  any  licenfe 
to  the  fancy  of  the  defigner  in  deviating 
from  it,  or  varying  the  efteift  either  by 
that  mafterly  negligence  and  fimplicity  in 
fome  parts,  or  thole  bold  fallies  of  the 
imagination  and  hand  in  others,  which 
give  lpirit  and  force  to  hiftory  painting. 

I  he  principal  inflruments  ufed  in  en- 
graving  with  the  tools,  are  gravers,  bur- 
mlhers,  an  oil-ftone,  and  a  culhion  for 
bearing  the  plates. 

Gravers  are  made  in  feveral  forms  with 
refpect  to  the  points,  fome  being  round, 
others  lquare,  and  a  third  kind  lozenge. 
The  round-pointed  is  beft  for  fcoring  lines; 
the  lquare  for  cutting  broad  and  deep  ;  and 
the  lozenge  for  more  delicate  and  fine 
ftrokes  and  hatches.  La  BoiTe  recom¬ 
mends,  as  the  moft  generally  ufeful,  fuch 
as  are  of  a  form  betwixt  the  fquare  and  lo¬ 
zenge  ;  and  advifes,  that  they  Ihould  be 
of  a  good  length;  fmall  towards  the  point, 
but  ft  ronger  upwards,  that  they  may  have 
ftrength  enough  to  bear  any  ftrefs  there 
may  be  occafion  tQ  lay  upon  them  ;  far  if 
they  be  too  fmall  and  mounted  high,  they 
will  bend,  which  frequently  caufes  their 
breaking,  efpecially  if  they  be  not  em¬ 
ployed  for  very  fmall  fubjefts. 

Burn! fhers  are  another  kind  of  inftru- 
ments  uied  to  altift  in  the  engraving  on 
fome  occafion s,  as  well  as  to  polifh  the 
plates.  Thofe  ufed  for  engraving  may  be 
luch  as  are  made  for  other  purpofes ; 
which,  being  to  be  procured  every-where, 
do  not  require  a  further  deicription  here. 
The  principal  application  of  them  in  en¬ 
graving,  befides  their  ufe  in  polilhing  the 
plates,  is  to  take  out  any  fcratches,  or  ac¬ 
cidental  defacings,  that  may  happen  to 
the  plates  during  the  engraving ;  or  to 
leflen  the  effedl  of  any  parts  that  may  be 
too  ftrongly  marked  in  the  work,  and  re¬ 
quire  to  be  taken  down. 

A  culhion,  as  it  is  called,  is  likewife 
generally  ufed  for  fupporting  thp  plate  in 
fuch  manner,  that  it  may  be  turned  every 
way  with  eafe.  It  is  a  bag  of  leather  fill¬ 
ed  with  fand,  which  fhould  be  of  the  fize 
that  will  beft  fuit  the  plates  it  is  inteuded 
to  bear.  They  are  round  and  about  nine 
inches  over,  and  three  or  four  inches  in 
thicknefs. 

The  culhion  made  as  above  directed, 
being  laid  on  the  table  firmly  fixed,  the 
plate  muft  be  put  upon  it ;  and  the  graver 
being  held  in  the  ha-nd,  the  point  muft  be 
applied  to  the  plate,  and  moved  in  t Tie 

prope; 
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proper  direction  for  producing  the  figures 
of  the  lines  intended;  oblerving,  in  form¬ 
ing  ftraight  lines,  t®  hold  the  plate  Heady 
on  the  culhion  ;  and  where  they  are  to 
be  finer,  to  prefs  more  lightly,  ufing  great¬ 
er  force  where  they  are  to  be  broader  and 
deeper.  In  making  circular  or  other  curve 
lines,  the  hand  and  graver  mult  be  held 
ltcady,  with  the  arm  refting  upon  the  ta¬ 
ble  ;  and  the  plate  moved  upon  the  culhion 
under  the  graver,  fo  that  as  each  proper 
part  pafles  the  point,  the  figure  intended 
may  be  cut  Upon  it :  for  crooked  and  wind 
ing  lines  cannot  be  produced  with  the 
fame  neatnefs  and  command  by  any  other 
means.  After  part  of  the  work  is  engrav¬ 
ed,  it  is  necelfary  to  ferape  it  with  the 
iharp  edge  of  a  burnilher,  or  graver,  palled 
in  the  moft  level  dire&ion  over  the  plate  to 
take  off  the  roughnefs  formed  by  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  graver  ;  hut  great  care  muff  be 
taken  not  to  incline  the  edge  of  the  bur¬ 
nilher,  or  tQol  ufed,  in  fuch  manner,  that 
it  may  take  the  leaft  hold  of  the  copper ; 
as  it  would  otherwife  produce  falfe  ftrokes 
or  fcratches  in  the  engraving  :  and  that 
the  engraved  work  may  be  rendered  more 
vifible,  it  may  afterwards  be  rubbed  over 
with  a  roll  of  felt  dipped  in  oil.  In  uling 
the  graver,  it  is  neceliary  to  carry  it  as 
level  as  polfible  with  the  furface  of  the 
plate  ;  for  otherwife,  if  the  fingers  flip 
betwixt  them,  the  line  that  will  be  pro¬ 
duced,  whether  curve  or  ftraight  will  be¬ 
come  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  progrefs  of 
its  formation  ;  which  entirely  prevents 
ftrokes  being  made  at  one  cut,  that  will  be 
fine  at  their  extremities,  and  larger  in  the 
middle;  and  occallons  the  neceffity  of  re¬ 
touching,  to  bring  them  to  that  ftate. 
For  this  reafon  it  is  very  neceffary  for  thole, 
who  would  learn  to  engrave  in  perfection, 
to  endeavour,  by  frequent  trials,  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  habit  of  making  fuch  ftrokes 
both  ftraight  and  curving,  by  lightening 
or  linking  the  graver  with  die  hand,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  occafion.  If  after  finilhing 
the  defign,  any  fcratches  appear,  or  any 
part  of  the  engraving  be  falfely  executed, 
fuch  fcratches,  or  faulty  parts,  mull  be 
taken  out  by  the  burnilher,  and  further 
polilhed,  if  neceffary,  by  the  abovemen- 
tioned  roll ;  and  the  plate  may  be  cleanfed 
as  atfirft,  by  crumbs  of  bread  and  chalk, 
in  order  that  the  obliterated  part  may  be 
rellared,  where  there  is  occafion  by  re-en¬ 
graving  it. 

The  plate  being  thus  engraved,  it  is 
proper  to  take  off  the  edges,  by  ufing  firft 
»  rough  file,  and  afterwards  a  fmootfier  ; 
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and  to  blunt  the  corners  a  little,  by  the 
lame  means  ;  after  which  the  burnilher 
ihould  be  paffed  over  the  filed  places,  to 
take  away  the  fcorings,  that  no  part  of 
the  printing  ink  may  be  retained  in  them. 

ENGRAVING  on  precious  Stones ,  the 
reprefenting  of  figures,  or  devices,  in  re¬ 
lievo,  or  indented,  on  divers  kinds  of  hard 
polilhed  Hones. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  precious  ftones 
is  one  of  thole  wherein  the  ancients  excel¬ 
led  ;  there  being  divers  antique  agates, 
cornelians,  and  onyxes,  which  furpafs 
any  thing  of  that  kind  the  moderns  have 
produced.  Pyrgoteles  among  the  Greeks* 
and  Diolcorides  under  the  firft  emperors 
of  Rome,  are  the  moft  eminent  engravers 
we  read  of  :  the  former  was  fo  eiteemed 
by  Alexander,  that  be  forbad  any  body 
elfe  to  engrave  his  head :  and  Augullus's 
head,  engraven  by  the  latter,  was  found 
fo  beautiful,  that  the  fucceeding  emperors 
chofe  it  for  their  feal. 

All  the  polite  arts  having  been  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
art  of  engraving  on  ftones  met  the  lame 
fate.  It  was  retrieved  in  Italy  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  one 
John  of  Florence,  and  after  him  Dominic 
of  Milan,  performed  works  of  this  kind  no 
way  to  be  defpifed.  From  that  time  luck 
fculptures  became  common  enough  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  particularly  in  Germany,  whence 
great  numbers  were  fent  into  other 
countries  ;  but  they  came  fhort  of  the 
beauty  of  thofe  of  the  ancients,  efpecially 
thofe  on  precious  Hones ;  for  as  to  thofe 
on  crvftal,  the  Germans,  and,  after  their 
example,  the  French,  Sec.  have  lucc.eeded 
well  enough. 

In  this  branch  of  engraving,  they  make 
ufe  either  of  the  diamond,  or  emery. — 
The  diamond,  which  is  the  hardeft,  and 
moft  perfect  of  all  precious  ftones,  is  only 
cut  by  itfelf,  or  with  its  own  matter.  See 
Diamond. 

As  to  rubies,  emeralds,  hyacinths, 
amethyfts,  garnets,  agates,  and  other  of 
the  fofter  ftones,  they  are  cut  on  a  leaden 
wheel,  moiftened  with  emery  and  water  ; 
and  polilhed  with  tripoli  on  a  pewter 
wheel.  Lapis,  opal,  Sc c,  are  polilhed  on 
a  wooden  wheel.' 

ENGRAVING  on  Steel  is  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  in  cutting  punches  for  coins,  me¬ 
dals,  See, 

The  methods  of  engraving,  with  the 
inftruments,  Sec.  are  the  fame  for  coins, 
as  for  medals  and  counters  ;  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  con  lilts  in  their  greater  or  lefs  relievo  ? 

•  the 
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Sec  relievo  ol  coins  being  much  Iefs  coti- 
iiderable  than  that  of  medals  and  that  of 
counters  iti  11  lefs  than  .that  of  coins. 

The  engraver  in.fteel  ufnally  begins  with 
punches,  or  punchions,  which  are  in  re- 
lievoj  and  ferve  for  making  the  creux  o,r 
cavities  of  the  matrices,  and  dies.  Though, 
Sometimes,  he  begins  immediately  with 
the  creux  ;  but  it  is  only  when  the  intend¬ 
ed  work  is  to  be  cut  very  f hallow.  The 
firftlhiag  is  to  defign  his  figures  ;  then  he 
moulds  them  in  white  wax,  of  the  fize  anc 
depth  repaired’;  and  from  this  wax  he 
graves  his  punch. 

This  punch  is  a  piece  of  fteel,  or  at 
leafi  of  iron  and  ffeel  mixed  ;  on  which, 
before  they  temper  or  harden,  it,  the  in 
fended  figure,  whether  a  head,  or  a  re¬ 
verie,  is  cut,  or  carved  in  relievo.  The 
inflruments  ufed  in  this  graving  in  relievo 
which  «re  much  the  lame  as  thofe  where¬ 
with  the  finishing  of  the  work  in  creux  is 
effected,  are  of  Iteel.  The  principal  are 
gravers  of  divers  kinds,  clnffels,  llatters, 
^c'  ,  "When  the  punch  is  finilhed,  they 
give  it  a  very  high  temper,  that  it  may  the 
better  bear  the  blows  of  the  hammer,  where¬ 
with  is  is  llruck,  to  give  the  impreffion  to 
the  matrice. 

What  they  call  a  matrice,  or  matrix,  is 
apiece  of  good  fieelof  a  cubic  form,  called 
aifo  a  die  ;  whereon  the  relievo  of  the 
punch  is  llruck  in  creux.  It  is  called  ma¬ 
trix,  becaufe  in  the  cavities  or  indentures 
fheieof,  the  coins,  or  medals  feem  formed, 
or  geneiafed,  as  animals  are  in  the  matrix 
of  tneii  mother.  To  foften  thisfteel,  that 
it  may  more  eafily  take  the  kn.prcffi.ans  of 
tne  punch,  they  make  it  red  hot ;  and, 
arter  linking  the  punch  thereon  in  this 
ffote,  they  proceed  to  touch  up  or  fiailh 
the  fi  tykes  an!  lines,  .  where,  by  real  an 
®  iheir  finenefs,  or  the  too  great  relievo, 
they  are  any  thing  defeftive,  with  fome  of 
the  tools  abovementioned. 

The  figure  thus  finilhed,  they  proceed 
to  engrave  the  tell  of  the  medal,  as  the 
mouldings  of  the  border,  the  engrailed 
riivg,  letters,  &c. 

When  the  matrix  is  quite  finilhed, tliey 
temper  it,  j;nb  it  well  with  .  pumice- irone,- 
and  clean  out  the  flone  again  with  a  hair- 
brulh  ;  and,  lafily,  pblilh  it  with  oil  and 
emery. 

Mr.  Kirk,  by  his  elegant  medals  en¬ 
graved  for  the  Sentimental  Magazine,  has 
convinced  the  connoiffeurs  in  that  art  that 
Ins  performances  are  fuperior  to  any  other 
that  have  appeared, 


ENNEAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
confining  01  nine  angles,  and  as  many  fides. 
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ENNEAHiEDRIA,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  Ipars.  The 
Mies  of  this  genus  are  Ipars,  compofed  of 
nine  planes,  in  a  triagonal  column, 
terminated  at  each  end  by  a  diagonal  py¬ 
ramid. 

ENNEANDRIA,  in  botany,  a  clafs 
of  plants,  with  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
and  nine  ftamina,  or  male  parts,  in  each, 
i  he  plants  of  this  clafs  are  the  bay-tree, 
rhubarb,  See.  •  . 

EN5,  among  mctapbyficians,  denotes 
entity,  being,  or  exigence. 

E'-'iS,  among  chemilts,  imports  the 
po«  :r,  virtue,  and  efficacy,  which  certain 
Jubilances  exert  upon  our  bodies. 

EinS  V  ENERI,  the  fublimate  of  equal 
quantities  of  dulcified  calx  of  vitriol,  and 
the  dried  flowers  of  lal  ammoniac,  a  fmall 
proportion  of  which  turns  a  large  one  of 
the  infufion  of  galls  black  :  it  is  red,  fa- 
line,  and  afiringent ;  and  faid  to  be  an 
excellent  medicine  in  diflempers  arifing 
fi  om  a  weaknefs  of  the  folids,  as  the  rick¬ 
ets,  and  the  like. 


ENSIGN,  in  the  military  art,  a  ban- 
nei,  under  which  the  foldiers  are  ranged 
according  to  the  different  companies  or 
parties  they  belong  to. 

ENSIGN,  the  officer  that  carries  the 
colours,  being  the  iowefl  commiffioned 
ofticer  in  a  company  of  foot,  lubordinate 
to  the  captain  and  lieutenant. 

ENSIGN,  in  naval  affairs,  a  fort  of 
banner  or  flag  handed  on  a  pole,  called  the 
cniign-fiaff,  over  the  ffern  of  a  fhip.  It  is 
ufed  to  diftingailh  the  Ihips  of  different 
nations  from  one  another,  as  alfo  the  difte- 
rent  fquadrons  of  a  fleet  from  each  other* 
See  Flag  and  Sign#/. 

ENTABLATURE,  or  ENTABLE¬ 
MENT,  in  architecture,  that  part  of  an 
order  of  a  column,  which  is  over  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and.comprchends  the  architrave,  frieze, 
and  corniche. 

It  is  different  in  different  orders  ;  for 
notwithftanding  it  confifts  of  the  three  be- 
forementioned  divifions  in  all;  yet  thefe 
parts  are  made  up  of  more  or  fewer  parti¬ 
cular  members  or  lubdivifions,  accordingas 
the  order  is  more  or  lefs  rich.  Vignola 
makes  the  entablature  a  quarter  of  the 
height  of  the  whole  column  in  all  the  or¬ 
ders.  In  the  Tufcan  and  Doric,  the  ar¬ 
chitrave,  frieze,  and  corniche,  are  all  the 
fame  height.  In  the  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
and  Com  polite,  the  whole  entablature  be¬ 
ing  of  fifteen  parts,  five,  of  thefe  go  to  the 
architrave,  four  to  the  frieze,  and  fix  to 
the  corniche.  See  Tufcan,  Doric,  &c. 

ENTAIL, 
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ENTAIL,  "m  law,  is  a  free  eftate  in- 
tailed;  that  is  abridged  and  limited  to 
certain  conditions  prefcribed  by  the  donor 
or  grantor. 

ENTEROCELE,  in  furgery,  is  a  kind 
of  levelling,  in  which  the  inteftine  falls 
into  the  groin  or  lcrotum.  This  diforder 
arifes  from  a  violent  diftenfion  of  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum  and  rings  of  the  abdominal  muf¬ 
cles,  through  which  the/  inteftines  pro- 
iapfes  into  the  fcrotum  ;  and  proceeds  from 
fome  violence  by  a  fall,  blow,  or  ftraining 
to  leap,  lift  up  great  weights,  vomiting, 
&c.  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the. 
caufe,  the  rupture  is  formed  either  inftant- 
ly,  or  imperceptibly-  by  degrees.  This 
rupture  is  always  attended  with  pains,,  and 
ufually  happens  but  in  one  fide,  never  in 
both  at  a  time.;  fometimes  the  inteftine 
alone  falls  down  :  at  other  times  it  is  ac- 
tompanied  with  the  omentum.  The  tu¬ 
mour  appears  folt  to  the  touch  like  an 
inteftine,  or  bladder,  diftended  with  wind  : 
it  fir  it  appears  fmall  in  the  inguen,  and 
gradually  defcends  down  to  the  tefticle  of 
the  fame  fide  in  the  fcrotum,  which  is 
thereby  fometimes  diftended  half-way 
down  the  thigh,  and  even  down  to  the 
knee:  the  other  fymptoms  are  the  fame 
Swith  thole  of  the  bubonocele. 

The  tumour  increafed  by  crying,  plen¬ 
tiful  eatmg,  lifting,  or  carrying  a  ly  bur¬ 
den  ;  is  contrafted  with  cold,  and  dilated 
with  heat  ;  it  may  be  diltinguifhed  gene¬ 
rally  from  the  hydrocele  or  pneumatocele, 
by  its  returning  into  the  abdomen  with  a 
murmuring  noife. 

'This  kind  of  rupture  may  be  fuftained 
with  but  little  inconvenienciea  by  men  not 
addicted  to  hard  labour,  and  women  with 
child  ;  but  it  Ihould  never  be  left  to  itfelf 


accident,  the  inteftines  ihould  become  in¬ 
carcerated,  and  incapable  of  being  return¬ 
ed.  When  the  diforder  is  recent,  and  in 
a  young  fubjedt,  it  may  be  perfectly  cured 
without  danger  of  a  relapfe  ;  as  it  may 
alfo  in  adults  and  old  people,  by  conftantly 
wearing  a  proper  trufs.  It  is  lets  danger¬ 
ous  when  the  inteftine  is  attended  with  the 
pmentum.  When  the  inteftine  is  return¬ 
able,  the  furgeon  ihould  immediately  re¬ 
duce  the  parts,  and  retain  them  in  then- 
proper  fituation,  and  clofe  up  the  aperture 
firmly  with  a  -trufs,  bandage,  or  by  inci- 
fion,  termed  celotomy. 

Another  method  confifis  chiefly  in  paf- 
fing  a  fmall  gold  wire  round  the  upper  part 
of  tne  procefs  of  the  peritonaeum,  near  the 
KtOg  of  the  abdominal-  mufcles,  leaving  the 
tefticle  m'us  natural  pofirion  ;  the  \yirc  is 
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twifted  by  a  pair  of  forceps,  fo  as  to  can* 
fine  the  procefs  of  the  peritonaeum,  with¬ 
out  compreffing  the  fpermatic  veifels  in, 
order  to  prevent  the  inteftine  from  falling 
throught  it  again :  this  method,  is  not 
thought  effefiual  in  moft  cafes  by  Heifter. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  tefticle,  fome 
furgeons  do  not  tie  the  procefs  of  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum  and  fpermatic  veifels  with  a  liga¬ 
ture,  but  having  returned  the  inteftines 
and  omentum,  they  then  fcarify  the  ring 
of  the  abdomen,  through  which  the  in¬ 
teftines  prolapfed,  together  with  the  ikin, 
in  order  to  render  the  cicatrix  more  firm . 
If  in  the  enterocele  the  inteftine  cannot: 
be  reduced,  efpecially  if  it  adhere  to  the 
procefs  of  the  peritonxum,  ring  of  the 
abdominal  mufcles,  fcrotum,  or  tefticle, 
no  trufs  or  bandage  will  be  of  any  fervke,, 
there  is  then,  but  one  method  of  laving 
the  patient,  by  a  fevere  operation  in  or¬ 
der  to  which  the  integuments  are  to  be  di¬ 
vided  ;  and  when  the  facculus  appears,  it 
is  to  be  feparated,  and  a  fmall  aperture 
made  in  it  big  enough  to  introduce  a  quill, 
or  fome  other  inllrument,  to  feparate  the 
inteftine  from  all  its  adhefions,  before  it  is 
protruded  into  the  abdomen,  which  Ihould 
always  be  done  where  the  inteftine  ad¬ 
heres  ;  after  which  the  wound  is  to  be 
healed,  and  the  patient  fecured  from  a  re¬ 
lapfe,  by  wearing  the  bandage-fpica.  See 
Bandage ,  and  Trufs. 

If  the  ftrifture  of  the  inteftine  is  fo 
great  as  to  render  all  means  inefteflual  to 
reduce  the  rupture  ;  the  furgeon  muft  then 
have  recourle  to  the  knife  to  lave  the  pa¬ 
tient. 

ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE,  in  furgery, 
a  kind  of  rupture  in  which  the  inteftines 
and  omentum,  or  caul  fall  dow-n  together 
into  the  fcrotum. 

ENTERQ-EPIPLOMPHALUS,  in 

furgery,  a  rupture  cauled  by  the  inteftine 
and  caul  falling  down  through  the  navel.. 
This  is  a  diforder  common  to  women  widfc 
child. 

ENTERO -PI  Y  DROMPK  ALUS,  in 
furgery,  is  when  the  tumour  is  caufod  by 
the  gut  and  water  fwelling  out  at  the  naveL 

ENTERSOLE,  in  architecture,  a  kind 
of  little  ftor-y,  fometimes  called  a  mezan- 
zine,  contrived  occafionally  at  the  top  of 
the  firft  ltory,  for  the  conveniency  of  a. 
ward-robe,  ecc. 

ENTERTAINMENT,  in  a  theatri¬ 
cal  fen'e.  See  Farce. 

ENTHUSIASM,  a  tranfport  of  the 
min?!,  whereby  it  is  led  to: imagine. things 
in  a  fublime,  id rp riling,  and  yet  [Tobahlo 
manner. 

ENTHU- 
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'  ENTHUSIASM,  in  a  religious  fenfe, 
Implies  a  tranfport  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  fancies  itfelf  infpired  with  fome  revela¬ 
tion,  impulfe,  Sec.  from  hcavfcm 

There  is  a  degree  of  affent,  fays  Mr. 
Eocke,  which,  with  fome  men,  has  the 
fame  authority,  as  either  faith  or  reafotl ; 
and  that  is  Enthufiafm  ;  which,  laying 
by  reafon  ;  would  fet  up  revelation  with¬ 
out  it ;  whereby,  in  effedt,  it  takes  away 
both  reafon  and  revelation,  and  fubflitutes, 
in  the  room  of  it,  the  ungrounded  fancies 
of  a  man’s  own  brain,  and  alfumes  them 
for  a  foundation  both  of  opinion  and  con¬ 
duct. 

Immediate  revelation  being  a  much  ea- 
fier  way  for  men  to  eftabliih  their  opini¬ 
ons,  and  regulate  their  condudt  by,  than 
the  tedious  labour  of  flridl  refoning,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  fome  have  been  very  apt  to 
pretend  to  it,  efpecially  in  fuch  of  their 
opinions  and  actions  as  they  cannot  account 
for  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  knowledge, 
and  principles  of  reafon. 

Hence  we  fee,  that,  in  all  ages,  men, 
in  whom  melancholy  has  mixed  with  de¬ 
votion  ;  or  whofe  conceit  of  themfelves 
has  raifed  them  into  an  opinion  of  greater 
familiarity  with  God,  than  is  allowed 
others ;  have  often  flattered  themfelves 
with  the  perluafion  of  an  immediate  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Deity,  and  frequent  com¬ 
munications  from  the  divine  fpirit. 

Their  minds  being  thus  prepared,  what¬ 
ever  groundlefs  opinion  comes  to  fettle  it¬ 
felf  flrongly  upon  their  fancies,  is  an 
illumination  from  the  fpirit  of  God  ;  and, 
whatfoever  odd  adton  they  find  in  them¬ 
felves  an  inclination  to  do,  that  impulfe 
is  concluded  to  be  a  call,  or  dirediion, 
from  heaven,  and  muft  be  obeyed.  This 
we  take  to  be  properly  enthufialm,  which, 
though  rifing  from  the  conceit  of  a  warm 
or  overweening  brain,  works,  where  it 
once  gets  footing,  more  powerfully  on  the 
perfuafions  and  adlions  of  men,  than  either 
reafon  or  revelation,  or  both  together  ; 
men  being  moflly  forwardly  obedient  to 
the  impulles  they  receive  from  themfelves. 

When  men  are  once  got  into  this  way 
of  immediate  revelation,  of  illumination 
whithout  fearch,  and  certainty  without 
proof,  reafon  is  Iofi  upon  them  ;  they  are 
above  it  :  they  fee  the  light  infufed  into 
their  underftandings,  and  they  cannot  be 
miftaken;  like  the  light  of  bright  fun 
ihine,  it  lhevvs  itfelf,  and  needs  no  other 
proof,  but  its  own  evidence  :  they  feel 
the  hand  of  God  moving  them  within, 
and  the  impulles  of  the  fpirit,  and  cannot 
be  miflaken  in  what  they  feel, 
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ENTHUSIAST,  a  perfon  poflefled 

with  enthufiafirii 

ENTH1MEME,  amohg  logicians, 
a  fyllogilm,  perfedt  in  the  mind,  but  im* 
perfedt  in  the  exprefiioh,  by  reafon  one  of 
the  prcpofitiohs  is  fuppreffed,  as  being  ea* 
fily  fupplied  by  the  underftairding  of  thole 
with  whom  we  difcoutfe  :  as  for  example. 
Every  man  is  mortal  ;  tberefare  every  king 
is  mortal ;  where  the  minor  proportion, 
every  king  is  a  man ,  is  omitted  as  being 
fulhciently  known. 

ENTIER,  in  the  manege,  a  refly 
horle  that  not  only  refufes  to  turn,  but 
alfo  refills  the  hand, 

ENTIRE  TENANCY,  in  law,  is 
when  the  foie  poflcflion  is  in  one  perfon, 
in  contradiftindlion  to  feveral  tenancy, 
which  is  a  joint,  or  common  poifoffion  of 
two  or  more. 

ENTREPAS,  in  the  manege,  a  broken 
pace  or  going,  that  is  neither  walk  nor 
trot,  but  has  lomewhat  of  an  amble. 

ENTROCHUS,  in  natural  hifiory,  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  foffils,  of  a  very  re* 
gular  figure  and  firu&ure,  luppofed,  by 
many  authors,  to  be  lapides  jui  generis ,  or 
ftones  in  their  native  flate.  They  are, 
however,  in  reality,  the  foflil  remains  of 
fome  marine  animal  probably  either  of  the 
echinus,  or  of  the  fiar-fifh  kind,  filled 
like  the  foflil  fpecies  of  the  echini,  with 
a  plated  fpar. 

ENTRY,  in  law,  fignifies  taking  pof- 
feffion  of  lands  or  tenements,  where  a 
perfon  has  a  right  fo  to  do.  It  is  alfo  ufed 
for  a  writ  of  poffeflion. 

BUI  of  ENTRY.  See  Bill. 

ENVELOPE,  in  fortification,  a  work 
of  earth,  fometimes  in  form  of  a  Ample 
parapet,  and  at  others,  like  a  fmall  ram¬ 
part  with  a  parapet  ;  it  is  raifed  fometimes 
on  the  ditch,  and  fometimes  beyond  it. 

ENVIRONNE,  in  heraldry,  fignifies 
furrounded  with  other  things:  thus,  they 
fay,  a  lion  environne'  with  fo  many  be¬ 
zants.  See  B exant. 

ENUMERATION,  an  account  of 
feveral  things,  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  every  particular  article. 

ENUMERATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  part 
of  peroration,  in  which  the  orator,  col¬ 
lecting  the  featured  heads  of  what  has 
been  delivered  throughout  the  whole, 
makes  a  brief  and  artful  relation,  or  reca¬ 
pitulation  thereof. 

ENVOY,  a  perfon  deputed  to  negoci- 
ate  fome  aflair  with  any  foreign  prince  or 
flate.' 

ENVY,  in  ethics,  an  uneafinefs  ©f  the 
mind,  caufed  by  the^  conlideration  of  a 

good 
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confederation  of  a  good  we  defire,  obtain- 
led  by  one  wc  think  lets  worthy  of  it 
than  ourfelves.  See  Pajjton. 

E  PACTS,  in  chronology,  the  exceffes 
'of  the  folar  month  above  the  lunar  lyno- 
dical  month)  or  of  the  folar  year  above 
the  lunar  year  of  12  fynodical  months. 

The  common  lunar  year  of  12  fynodi¬ 
cal  lunations  confiffs  of  354  days,  $  hours, 
48  min.  57  fee.  whereas  the  folar  or  tro¬ 
pical  year  confifls  of  365  days,  5  hours, 
48  min.  57  fee.  it  is  plain  therefore  that 
the  folar  year  exceeds  the  lunar  by  10 
days,  21  hours,  OO  min.  19  lee.  and  in 
the  fpace  of  about  33  years,  the  beginning 
of  the  lunar  year  will  have  moved  through 
all  the  variety  of  feafons,  whence  it  is 
called  the  moveable  lunar  year  5  and  this 
form  of  the  year  is  at  this  time  uled  by 
the  Turks  and  Arabs. 

Hence,  as  the  Julian  year  is  363  davs, 
6  hours,  and  the  lunar  year  as  above  only 
354  days,  8  hours,  48  min.  57  lee.  the  an¬ 
nual  epact  will  be  10  days*  2ih  ti'22"; 
that  is,  nearly  1  r  days-.  Confequently 
the  epaCt  of  2  years  is  22  days  :  of  3 
years,  33  Jays  5  or  rather  3,  lince  30 
‘days  is  an  embolifmic,  or  intercalary 
month. 

Thus,  the  epaCt  of  4  years  is  14  days, 
and  lo  of  the  reft  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
every  19th  year  the  epact  becomes  30  or 
o  ;  confequently  the  20th  year  the  epaCt 
is  11  again;  and  fo  the  cycle  Of  epaCts 
expires  with  the  golden  number,  or  lunav 
cycle  of  19  years)  and  begins  again  with 
the  fame. 

Again,  as  the  new  moons  are  the  fame, 
that  is)  as  they  fall  on  the  fame  day  every 
19  years,  fo  the  difference  between  the 
lunar  and  folar  years  is  the  fame  every  19 
years  :  and  becaufe  the  faid  difference  is 
always  to  he  added  to  the  lunar  year,  in 
order  to  adjulr,  or  make  it  equal  to  the 
folar  year;  hence  the  faid  difference  re¬ 
flectively  belonging  to  each  year  of  the 
moon’s  cycle  is  called  the  epaCt  of  the  faid 
year,  that  is,  the  number  to  be  added  to 
the  laid  year,  to  make  it  equal  to  the  fo¬ 
lar,  the  word  being  formed  from  the 
Greek,  induco  intercalco. 

Upon  this  mutual  refpeCt  between  the 
cycle  of  the  moon,  and  the  cycle  of  the 
epa<fts  is  founded  this  rule  for  finding 
the  epaft  belonging  to  any  year  of  the 
moon’s  cycle.  Multiply  the  year  given 
of  the  moon’s  cycle  into  it  ;  and  if 
the  produCt  be  lefs  than  30,  it  is  the  epaCt 
fought  ;  if  the  product  be  greater  than 
30,  divide  it  by  30,  and  the  remainder 
Vol.  II.  "  i 
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of  the  dividend  is  the  epaCt  according  to 
the  Julian  account. 

But  as  a  fynodical  month  or  fpace  of 
time  contained  between  the  moon’s  part¬ 
ing  from  the  fun,  at  a  conjunction,  and 
returning  to  him  again,  is  29  days,  12. 
hours*  44  min.  and  6  fee.  it  follows,  that 
235  lunations  are  made  in  6939  days,  16 
hours,  43  min.  30  fee*  but  in  12  Julian 
years  are  6939  days,  18  hours  ;  and 
confequently,  the  new  moons,  after  19 
Julian  years,  will  not  return  to  the  fame 
hour  of  the  day,  but  will  happen  1  hour* 
19  min.  30  fee.  fooner. 

And  therefore,  becaufe  the  new  moons 
do  not  return  at  the  lame  time  of  the  day 
that  they  did  19  years  before  ;  but  in  3IZ. 
years  they  anticipate  one  day  ;  we  mull, 
in  order  to  find  the  epaCl  according  to  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  make  proper  allow' - 
aiice  for  the  anticipation  fince  the  Ni- 
cene  council  which  was  held  in  the  yeat 

325-  : 

To  do  this,  divide  the  centuries  of  the 
propofed  year  by  4  ;  let  the  quotient  be 
multiplied  by  43,  and  the  remainder  by 
17  ;  to  the  fum  of  thefe  products  add  86, 
and  divide  the  whole  by  2^.  Let  the 
quotient  (negleCting  fractions)  be  fub- 
traded  from  11  times  the  prime  or  golden 
number,  then  will  the  remainder,  reject¬ 
ing  thirties  be  the  epaCt  requited. 

To  find  the  epaCt  until  the  year  190 o* 
the  following  rule  will  ferve  : 

SubtraCt  one  from  the  prime  of  golden 
number,  multiply  the  remainder  by  ligand, 
rejecting  thirties  as  before,  the  remainder 
will  give  the  epaCt* 

EPANORTHOSIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  fi¬ 
gure  by  which  a  perfon  correCts)  or  in- 
genioully  revokes)  what  he  juff  before  al- 
ledged,  as  being  too  weakly  exprelfed,  in 
order  to  add  fomething  ih'dnger  and  more 
conformable  to  the  paliion  with  which 
he  is  agitated. 

EPAULE)  in  fortification,  the  Ihou'- 
der  of  a  baltion,  or  the  place  where  its 
face  and  flank  meet.  See  Bajlion. 

EPAULEMENT,  in  fortification,  2 
work  raifed  to  cover  lidewife,  is  either  of 
earth,  gabions,  or  fafeines,  loaded  with 
earth.  The  epaulemcnts  of  the  places  of 
arms  for  the  cavalry)  at  the  entrance  of 
the  trenches,  are  generally  of  fafeines 
mixed  with  earth. 

EPAULEMENT,  a  mafs  of  earth 
called  likewiie  a  fqusyc  orillon  from  its 
figure  railed  to  cover  the  cannon  of  a 
cazemate,  and  faced  with  a  wall. 

It  is  liktwife  ufed  for  any  work,  thrown 
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to  defend  the  flank  of  a  pon,  or  other 
place. 

EPENTHESIS,  in  grammar,  the  in- 
Terpoii t  ion  or  infertion  of  a  letter  or  lyl- 
lable  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  alituum , 
for  nlitum. 

EPHA,  or  EPHAH,  in  Jewifh  anti¬ 
quity)  a  meafure  for  things  dry,  contain¬ 
ing  1.0961  of  a  bulhel. 

EPHEDRA,  the  fea-grape,  or  Ihrub 
horfe-tail,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  red,  lucculent,  and  of  an  add 
auflere  tafte  :  its  juicU,  taken  in  wine,  is 
laid  to  he  good  for  the  coeliac  pallion  and 
and  flu  or  albus. 

EPHEMERA,  in  medicine,  the  name 
of  a  Ipecic's  of  fever  continuing  the  fpace 
of  one  day,  or  fometimes  more  ;  for  the 
medical  writers  exprefs  themfelves  by  cphe- 
wierafimp'ex,  vel  plurmtn  dierutn. 

This  lpecies  of  fever  has  this  peculiar 
to  it,  that  the  pulte  is  at  fir  ft  large,  hut  as 
it  becomes  after-  k  Js  moderately  quick 
and  frequent,  lb  it  is  eq«al,  foft,  and  re¬ 
gular,  as  in  a  natural  ftate.  It  feizes  the 
patient  fuddenly,  and  aiiliefs  him  with  119 
other  fymptoms  than  a  pain  of  the  head 
and  Ifomach,  a  naufea,  hear,  and  reft- 
leflnefs.  I  he  perlons  moff  fubject  to  this 
lever  are  young  men  who  have  much  blood,  - 
and  teed  heartily,  and  fuch  as  have  had  any 
habitual  difeharge  of  blood  flopped  upon 
them,  whether  natural,  as  in  the  heemorr- 
hoidal  or  menflrual  difeharges,  or  artificial, 
fuch  as  frequent  bleeding,  cupping,  and 
the  like  )  and  thofe  who  have  thrown  their 
blood  into  violent  emotions  bv  the  too  free 
xife  of  ipirituous  liquors,  too  violent  ex- 
ercife,  unufual  watchings,  long  flay  by 
large  fires,  a  fudden  repveflion  offv/eats 
by  cold  water,  or  by  violent  paffions,  par¬ 
ticularly  anger.  In  the  treatment  of  this 
fever,  the  proper  courfe  is  to  attemperate 
the  violent  motions  pf  the  blood  with  ni¬ 
trous  and  the  fixed  antimonical  medicines, 
and  occafionally  with  gentle  acids.  Sweat 
is  to  be  promoted.  Nitre,  crabs-eyes,  See. 
may  bd  preferibed  in  Email  doles  everv 
three  or  four  hours  ;  and  towards  night,’ 
fudprifics  Uiould  be  joined  to  thefie,  fuch 
as  the  contraverva-root,  or  the  like.  The 
ephemera,  properly  fo-  called,  differs  in 
nothing  except  the  time  of  its  duration,  from 
that  which  commonly  lulls  four  dnvs. 

.EPHEMERA,  the  day-ily,  in  zoolo¬ 
gy*  a  gcnus  of  flies  belonging  to  the  neu- 
vopteVa  order,  and  fo  called  from  their 
living  only  one  day  and  a  night. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral  fpecies, 
diftingui  fired  by  their  different  colours  , 
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and  the  number  of  hairs  in  their  tail ; 
fume  having  tw«,  aud  others  three. 

EPHKMERID  ES,  in  literary  hifiory, 
an  appellation  given  to  thofe  books  or 
journals,  which  fhewj^tbe  motions  and 
places  of  the  planets  for  every  day  of  the 
year. 

It  is  from  the  tables  contained  in  thefe 
ephenierides,  that  eclipfes,  and  all  the 
variety  of  afpedts  of  the  planets  are  found. 

EPHIPPIUM,  in  anatomy,  the  fame 
with  the  cella  turcica,  being  a  part  of 
the  os  fphenoides. 

EPHOD,  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  one  part 
of  theprieflly  habit  being  a  kind  of  girdle 
.which,  brought  from  behind  the  neck  over 
the  two  lhoulders,  and  hanging  down  be¬ 
fore,  was  put  crofs  the  flomach,  then  car¬ 
ried  round  the  waift,  and  made  ufe  of 
as  a  girdle  to  the  tunic. 

There  were  two  forts  of  eplvods,  one  of 
plain  linen  for  the  priefls,  and  the  other 
embroidered  for  the  high  prieft  :  of  this 
lafl:  Moles  gives  an  ample  defeription. 

EPIC,  or  HEROIC  POEM,  a  dif- 
courfe  formed  upon  a  ftory  partly  real  and 
partly  feigned,  reprefenttng  feme  one 
glorious  and  fortunate  adlion,  that  is  dif- 
tmguilhed  by  a  variety  of  wonderful,  yet 
probable  and  pleafing  events,  and  deli¬ 
vered  in  verfe  by  w-ay  of  narration,  in  a 
fublime  and  flowing  ftile,  to  form  the 
manners,  and  inflame  the  mind  with  the 
love  of  virtue. 

What  diftinguilhes  an  epic  from  a  dra¬ 
matic  poem,  is,  its  being  a  narration  that 
comes  immediately  from  the  poet,  and  is 
not  rep  re  fen  ted  as  a  tragedy  by  perfons  in¬ 
troduced  for  that  pur  pole. 

The  chief  things  to  be  considered  in  an 
epic  poem  are,  firfl,  the  fable,  that  is, 
the  form,  and  artful  representation  of  the 
aclion,  which  is  the  matter  of  the  poem  ; 
and  as  the  aflion  is  more  or  lefs  perfedf, 
fo  is  the  fable,  The  aftion  in  an  epic 
poem,  as  well  as  in  tragedy,  mufi  be  one, 
not  all  the  actions  of  a  perfon’s  life  ;  be- 
caufc  the  mind  is  better  Satisfied  with  the 
contemplation  of  a  Single  objeft  that  is 
eafily  underliood,  than  when  it  is  per¬ 
plexed  with  a  variety,  and  loft  in  con- 
fufion.  And  on  this  principal  aflion 
muil  all  the  epifodes  or  under-adlions  fo 
depend,  as  to  become  different,  vet  ule- 
ful,  members  of  the  fame  body,  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  its  fupport.  It  mull  likewife  be 
entire,  that  is,  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
or,  as  Ariflotle  deferibes  it,  have  a  be¬ 
ginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  No  hing 
Ihould  go  before,  be  intermixed  with,  or 

fol- 
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fullowed  after  this  main  adfion,  but  what 
is  related  to  it  ;  nor  ihould  any  lingle 
ftep  be  omitted  in  that  juft  and  regular 
procefs,  which  it  mud  be  luppofed  to  take 
from  its  origin  to  its  confummation.  The 
epic  aCtion  ought  alfo  to  be  great,  that  it 
may  ftrike  us  with  awe,  and  be  luita'ole 
to  the  dignity  of  the  princes,  heroes,  and 
illuilrious  perlons,  who  are  fuppofed  to 
be  lpeaking  and  aCting  in  the  poem.  It 
ihould  likewife  be  interefting,  that  it  may 
engage  our  palrions  and  affections  ;  and 
entire,  that  the  mind  may  be  wholly  fa- 
tisfied.  As  to  its  duration,  it  is  not  cir- 
cutnlcribed  within  any  limited  time ;  but 
the  warmer  and  more  violent  the  action 
is,  the  fhorter  mult  be  its  continuance. 
Thus  the  Iliad,,  whofe  fubject  is  the  an¬ 
ger  of  Achilles,  contains  only  forty-fe- 
ven  days  ;  but  the  iEneid,  whofe  hero 
is  of  a  quite  different  charadler,  takes  up 
a  much  longer  time. 

The  manners  and  fentiments  fall  under 
the  fame  rule  as  thofe  of  tragedy  :  and 
as  to  the  diction,  it  ought  to  be  perfpi- 
cuous,  but  at  the  fame  lime  figurative, 
noble,  and  lublime. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  obferved  molt 
effefttial  to  an  epic  poem  :  little  need  be 
faid  about  the  machinery,  which,  among 
the  ancient  heathens,  was  the  agency  of 
their  falle  gods,  and  of  angel's  and  dm- 
monds  among  us  chriftians  :  its  beauty 
and  magnificence  is  well  known. 

EPICERASTICA,  medicines  which 
attemprrate  or  obtund  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  -and  mitigate  the  uueafy  fen- 
fation  of  the  parts  thence  arifing.  A- 
mong  medicines  of  this  kind,  are  reckoned 
emollient  roots  ;  as  thofe  ot  marlh-mal- 
lovv,  mallow,  and  liquorice. 

The  leaves  of  mallows,  water-lily,  the 
large  houfe-lcek,  purllane,  and  lettuce. 

The  feeds  of  barley' decorticated,  white 
henbane,  lettuce,  flax,  white  poppy,  and 
rue. 

The  fruits,  jubebs,  raifins,  fweet  ap¬ 
ples,  fweet  prunes,  febeflens,  iweet  al¬ 
monds  and  pine-nuts. 

Among  juices  and  liquors  ;  almond- 
milk,  ftarch,  barley-water,  pinguious 
broths,  the  milk  of  the  fow-thiftle,  cre- 
mor  of  ptifan,  and  the  juices  of  the  leaves 
of  night-lhade,  and  winter  cherry. 

Among  the  parts  of  animals  ;  the 
■whites  of  eggs,  butter,  milk  of  all  kinds, 
whey  ;  the  head  and  the  feet  of  a  calf, 
and  aifo  a  Iheep’s  head,  and  broths  pre¬ 
pared  of  them  5  jellies  of  harlhom  and 
ivory..,  .  ‘  .  .. 
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Among  mucilages  ;  the  feed  of  flea* 

wort,  quinces,  of  the  feed  and  root  of 

marjh-mallows  ;  of  the  feed  of  flax,  mal¬ 
lows,  and  of  the  root  of  borrage. 

Among  oils  ;  oil  of  olives,  violets, 
fweet  almonds,  expreffed  oils  of  the  feed 
of  gourd,  white  henbane,  and  white  poppy. 

Among  ointments  ;  unguenrum  rofatum 
and  unguentum  albam  camphoratum. 

Among  lvrups  ;  the  fyrups  of  violets, 
of  apples,  of  marfh-maliows,  of  Ferne- 
lius,  liquorice,  jubebs,  poppies,  and  of 

purllane. 

Among  the  various  Ihop  preparations  ; 
the  pulp  of  calfia,  diacodium,  diapenidium, 
fugar  of  violets,  julap  of  violets,  honey 
of  violets. 

EPICUREAN  PHILOSOPHY,  the 
doctrine  or  fyftem  of  philolbphy  main¬ 
tained  by  Epicurus  and  his  followers. 

Epicurus,  the  Athenian,  one  of  the 
greatell  philofophers  of  his  age,  was 
obliged  to  Democritus  for  almoft  his  whole 
fyftem,  notwithflandirig  he  piqued  him- 
felf  upon  deriving  every  thing  from  his 
own  fund.  He  wrote  a  great  number 
of  books,  which  are  faid  to  amount  to 
above  300.  Though  none  of  them  are 
come  down  to  us,  no  ancient  phiiofopher's 
fyftem  is  better  known  than  his,  for 
which  we  are  moflly  indebted  to  the  great? 
Lucretius,  D  o  enes  Laertius,  and  1  uily. 

His  philofophv  confifted  of  three  parts, 
canonical,  phyfical,  and  etherial.  Th-e 
fir  ft  was  about  the  canons,  or  rules  of 
judging.  The  centime  which  Tully  palfes 
upon  him  for  hisdefpifing  logic,  will  hold 
true  only  with,  regard  to  the  logic  of  the 
ftoics,  which  he  could  not  approve  of,  as 
being  too  full  of  nicety  and  quirk.  Epi¬ 
curus  was  not  acquainted  with  the  ana¬ 
lytical  method  of  divifion  and  argumenta¬ 
tion,  nor  was  he  fo  curious  in  modes  and 
formation  as  the  ftoics.  Soundnels  and 
(implicit}'  of  fenfe,  aftifted  with  fume  na¬ 
tural  reflection,  was  all  his  art.  His 
fearch  after  truth  proceeding  only  by  the 
fenfes,  to  the;  evidence  of  which  lm  gave 
fo  great  a  certainty,  that  he  confldered 
them  as  an  infallible  rule  of  truth,  arid 
termed  them  the  firft  natural  light  of  man¬ 
kind.  In  the  ,fccond  part  of  his  philolb¬ 
phy  he  laid  down  atoms,  fpace,  and  gra¬ 
vity,  as  the  firft  principles  of  all  things  ; 
he  did  not  deny^the  exiftence  of  a  God, 
but  thought  it  beneath  his  majefty  to.  con¬ 
cern  himfelf  with  human  affairs  ;  lie  held 
him  a  bleffed,  immortal  being,  havirig.no 
affair's  ofh is  own  to  take  care  of,  and  above 
meddling  with  thofe  of  others.  As  to  Ins 
P  Z  ’efhkfu 
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to  confift  in  pleafure,  and  confequently  fu- 
premt:  evil  rn  pain.  Nature  itfelf,  lays 
he,  teaches  us  this  truth,  and  prompts  us 
from  our  b.rcli  to  procure  whatever  gives  us 
pleafure,  and  avoid  what  gives  us  pain. 
*To  this  end  he  propofes  a  remedy  againft 
the  iharpnefs  of  pain  :  this  was  to  divert 
the  mind  from  it,  by  turning  our  whole  at¬ 
tention  upon  the  pleafures  we  have  for¬ 
merly  enjoyed  ;  he  held  that  the  wile  man 
mull  be  happy,  as  long  as  he  is  wife ; 
that  pain,  not  depriving  him  of  his  wif- 
dom,  cannot  deprive  him  of  his  liappi- 
jiefs. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  a  fairer  Ihew 
of  honefty  than  the  moral  doctrine  of  Epi¬ 
curus.  Gailendus  pretends,  that  the  plea¬ 
fure  in  which  this  philofopher  has  fixed 
the  fovereign  good,  was  nothing  elfe  but 
the  highelt  tranquility  of  mind  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  molt  perfect  health  of 
body  ;  but  'fully,  Horace,  and  Plutarch, 
as  well  as  almolt  all  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  give  us  a  very  different  reprefen- 
tation  ;  indeed  the  nature  of  this  pleafure, 
in  which  the  chief  happinefs  is  luppofed 
to  be  feated,  is  a  grand  problem  in  the 
morals  of -Epicurus.  Hence  there  were 
two  kinds  of  Epicureans,  the  rigid  and 
the  remifs  :  the  firft  were  thofe  who  under- 
Hood  Epicurus's  notion  of  pleafure  in  the 
belt  fenfe,  and  placed  all  their  happinefs  in 
the  pure  pleafures  of  the  mind,  refusing 
from  the  practice  of  virtue.  The  loofe  or 
remifs  Epicureans,  taking  the  words  of 
that  philofopher  in  a  grofs  fenfe,  placed  all 
their  happinefs.  in  bodily  pleafures,  or  de¬ 
bauchery,  Thus  we  have  the  whole  myf- 
tery  of  this  celebrated  doftrine,  It  was 
innocent  in  exprellion,  but  criminal  in 
thought ;  it  had  a  beautiful  outfide,  but  it 
was  all  corruption  within,  Thefe  loofe 
philofophers  took  up  a  feeming  aufterity  to 
difguifd  their  fecret  indulgence,  and  all 
their  fchemes  of  morality  were  but  fo  ma¬ 
ny  veils  for  their  immoral  behaviour. 

EPICYCLOID,  in  geometry,  a  curve 
generated  by  a  point  taken  in  the  periphe¬ 
ry  of  a  circle,  that  revolves  upon  the  pe¬ 
riphery  of  any  other  circle,  either  within 
or  without  it,  A  point  of  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  a  circle,  proceeding  along  a  plane, 
in  a  right  line,  and  at  the  fame  time  re¬ 
volving  on  its  center,  deferibes  a  cycloid. 
And  the  generating  circle,  if,  inlfead  of 
moving  on  a  right  line  lhould  move  along 
th  e  circumference  of  another  circle,  whe¬ 
ther  equal  or  unequal,  the  curve  delcribed 
by  any  point  in  its  circumference  is  called 
an  encydoid^  ' 
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EPIDEMIC,  among  phyficians,  an 
epithet  of  dileafes,  which,  at  certain  times, 
are  popular ;  attacking  great  numbers  at  or 
near  the  fame  time. 

EPIDEMIC,  difeafes  differ  from  thofe 
called  endemic.  S ez  Endemic. 

Upon  the  invafion  of  any  unknown  epi¬ 
demical  diftemper,  the  phyfician  will  re¬ 
ceive  fome  information,  with  relpeft  to  the 
cure,  firft  by  reducing  the  diffemper  to 
fome  more  known  fpecies,  which  it  molt 
refembles.  Secondly,  by  obferving  its 
tendency  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equi¬ 
noxes,  at  which  feafons  it  is  generally 
molt  prevalent.  Thirdly,  by  attending  ta 
the  fpontaneous  phuenomena  which  pre- 
cede,  accompany,  or  follow,  the  death  or 
recovery  of  the  patient,  and  the  better  or 
worfe  ft  ate  of  the  diforder.  Fourthly,  by 
diligently  remarking  Lhe  benefit  or  injury 
received,  from  whatever  the  patients  are 
unavoidably  obliged  to  do  ;  whatever  is 
taken  into,  or  dilcharged  out  of  the  body. 
Fifthly,  by  comparing  the  cafes  of  a  great 
many  patients  labouring  under  the  diftem- 
per  at  the  fame  time.  Sixthly,  by  abftain- 
ing  from  all  remedies  which  are  dubious, 
which  exagitate  and  induce  a  confiderable 
change  in  the  humours,  and  thereby*  ob- 
feure  the  genus  of  the  difeafe. 

From  thefe  circumftatices,  duly  attend¬ 
ed  to,  the  curative  indication  arifes. 

EPIDERMIS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame 
with  the  cuticle. 

EPIGASTRIC  REGION,  a  part  or 
fubdivilion  of  the  abdomen. 

EPIGASTRIC  VESST.LS,  the  arteries 
and  veins  belonging  to  the  epigaftric  re¬ 
gion  5  the  former  being  branches  of  the 
coeliac  artery,  and  the  latter  of  the  iliac 
veins.  See  Artery  and  Vein. 

EPIGLOTTIS,  in  anatomy’,  one  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  or  wind-pipe, 
being  often  of  the  lhape  of  an  ivy-leaf. 
In  the  aft  of  fwallowing  it  covers  the  glot¬ 
tis,  or  aperture  of  the  larynx,  and  pre¬ 
vents  any  thing  getting  into  it,  See  La-* 
rynx  and  Glottis. 

EPIGRAM,  in  poetry,  a  fhort  poem, 
or  compofition  in  verfe,  treating  of  one 
thing  only,  and  whofe  diftinguilhing 
charafters  are  brevity,  beauty,  and  point. 

The  word  epigram  fignifies  infeription  ; 
for  epigrams  derive  their  origin  from  thofe 
infenptions  placed  by  the  ancients  on  their 
ftatues,  temples,  pillars,  triumphal  arches, 
and  the  like;  which,  at  firft,  were  very 
Ihort,  being  fometlmcs  no  more  than  a 
fingle  word,  hut  afterwards,  increafing 
their  length,  they  made  them  in  verfe  to 
be  the  better  retained  by  the  memory. 

This 
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This  fliovt  wav  of  writing  came  at  laft  to 
be  ufed  upon  any  occalion  or  lubject  ;  and 
hence  the  name  of  epigram  has  been  given 
to  any  little  copy  of  verfes,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  original  application  of  fuch 
poems. 

Its  ufual  limits  are  From  two  to  twenty 
verl'es,  though  l'ometimes  it  extends  to 
fifty  ;  but  the  ihorter  the  better  it  is,  and 
the  more  perfect,  as  it  partakes  more  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  this  kind  of 
poem  :  belides,  the  epigram,  being  only 
a  tingle  thought,  ought  to  be  expreffed  in 
a  little  compafs,  or  elie  it  lofes  its  force 
and  ftrength. 

The  point  is  a  fharp,  lively,  unexpected 
turn  of  wit,  with  which  an  epigram  ought 
to  be  concluded.  There  are  fome  critics, 
indeed,  who  will  not  admit  the  point  in 
an  epigram,  hut  require  the  thought- to  be 
equally  diff'ufed  through  the  whole  poem, 
>vhich  is  ufually  the  practice  of  Catullus, 
as  the  former  is  that  of  Martial.  It  is  al¬ 
lowed,  .there  is  more  delicacy  in  the  man¬ 
lier  of  Catullus,  but  the  point  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  general  tafte,  and  feems 
to  be  the  chief  charaCteriftic  of  the  epi¬ 
gram.  This  fort  of  poem  admits  of  all 
manner  of  fubjects,  provided  that  brevity, 
beauty,  and  point,  are  prelervcd ;  but 
it  is  generally  employed  either  in  praife  or 
fati  re. 

EPILEPSY,  in  medicine,  the  fame 
with  what  is  called  the  falling-fick net’s, 
from  the  patient’s  falling  fuddenly  to  the 
ground. 

Sometimes  this  difeale  comes  upon  the 
patient  unawares  ;  but  it  more  frequently 
gives  notice  of  its  approach,  by  a  latitude 
of  the  whole  body,  a  heavy  pain  in  the 
head,  with  fome  difturbance  of  the  fenfes, 
unquiet  lleep,  unufual  dread,  dimnefs  of 
fight,  and  a  noife  in  the  ears  ?  in  fome 
there  is  a  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
a  puffing  or  inflation  of  the  brealt,  difficult 
refpiration,  a  murmuring  noife  in  the  bel- 
Jy,  foetid  ltools,  a  flux  of  the  urine,  and  a 
refrigeration  of  the  joints  ;  in  others, 
th  ere  is  a  fenfation  as  it  were  of  cold  air, 
al'cending  from  the  extreme  parts  towards 
the  brain  and  heart.  At  length,  falling 
fenfelefs  to  the  ground,  the  thumbs  are 
fhut  clofe  up  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
are  with  difficulty  taken  out  ;  the  eyes  are 
diffortecj  or  inverted,  lo  as  nothing  but  the 
whites  appear  :  all  fenlation  is  lufpended, 
infomuch  that  no  fmell,  no  noife,  nor  even 
pinching  of  the  body  is  able  to  bring  them 
to  themfelves :  they  froth  at  the  mouth 
with4  hi  fling  kind  uf  noife;  the  tongue 
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is  lacerated,  or  torn  by  the  teeth,  anfl 
there  is  a  flunking  or  trembling  of  the 
joints.  However,  in  different  patients  the 
fymptoms  vary;  for  fometimes,  initead 
of  convuliive  motions,  the  limbs  are  all 
ft  iff,  and  the  patient  is  as  immoveable  as 
a  ltatue  :  in  infants  the  penis  is  ereCted  ; 
and  in  young  men,  there  is  an  emiffion  of 
the  femen,  and  the  urine  fometimes 
ftreams  out  to  a  great  diftance.  At  lalt 
there  is  a  remifflon  of  the  fymptoms,  and 
the  patients  come  to  themfelves  after  a 
longer  or  Ihorter  interval ;  then  they  com¬ 
plain  of  a  pain  and  heavinefs  of  the  headd 
and  a  laffitudeof  all  their  joints. 

Theft:  tits  ufually  return  on  certain  days, 
or  age  of  the  moon,  but  especially  aboa.it 
the  new  or  full  moon  ;  in  women,  chiefly 
about  the  time  of  menffruation,  and  as  to 
the  prognoftics  they  generally  leave  the 
patient  about  the  time  of  puberty. 

Asto  the  cure,  in  adults,  or  grown  per- 
lons,  it  is  extremely  difficult  j  but  in  chil¬ 
dren,  it  is  juft  the  reverfe.  Blifters  laid 
on  the  back  part  of  the  head  are  of  great 
life  a  little  before  the  fit  is  expeded  ; 
which  may  the  more  certainly  be  fore- 
known,  as  this  difeafe  is  influenced  by  the 
moon.  The  moil  proper  medicines  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  juices  feem  to  be  native  cinnabar, 
and  wild  valerian  root  ;  a  dram  of  which 
may  be  taken  morning  and  evening  for 
three  or  four  months,  and  afterwards  two 
or  three  days  before  the  new  and  full  moon. 
Or,  two  fcruples  of  the  powder  of  wild 
valerian  root,  mixed  with  one  of  that  o£ 
native  cinnabar,  may  betaken  morning 
and  evening.  Ambergrife  and  mufk  are 
alfo  accounted  excellent. 

It  mult  not  however  be  forgot,  that  this 
difeafe  owes  its  origin  to  io  many  different 
caufes,  and  is  bred  in  fo  many  different 
couftitutions  of  the  body,  that  the  fame 
remedy  which  lucceeds  in  one  cafe,  often 
fails  in  another,  and,  therefore,  different 
niediciries  are  to  be  tried,  cfpeciallv  in 
adults. 

According  to  Dr.  Chevne,  a  milk-d’et 
will  cure1  the  mod  inveterate  epilepfy. 
Miffetoe  is  alfo  faid  to  cure  it,  as  fare  as 
the  bark  does  an  intermitting  fever:  its 
dofe,  to  grown  people,  is  halt  a  dram  or 
more,  in  powder,  to  be  taken  every  fixth 
hour,  drinking  after  it  a  draught  ot  a 
ftrong  infufion  of  the  fame  plant  ,  and 
if  to  every  ounce  of  the  powder,  a  dram 
of  afa-feetida  be  added,  the  medicine  will 
be  Hill  more  effectual.  Cinnabar  of  anti¬ 
mony  is  alfo  greatly  celebrated  for  the  cure 
of  this  difeafe?  and  may  be  taken  from 
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four  grains  to  a  fcruple,  in  conferve  of 
xofemary-fluwers..  If  tlie  difeafe  is  inve¬ 
terate^  fome  a  cl  vile  to  give  the  following 
pills  for  a  month,  viz.  Take  call  or  and 
gam  ammoniac,  of  each  eight  grains  ; 
wild  valerian-root,  half  a  fcruple ;  fait  of 
tartar,  feven  grains  ;  and  as  much  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  callor  as  is  iufficrent  to  form 
them  into  pills,  one  of  which  makes  a 
mofe.  On  every  feventh  day,  a  cathartic 
il'jould  be  given  ;  and  lomctimes  in  lie  a  cl  of 
the  callor  and  gum,  filings  of  Heel  mav  be 
iubilituted. 

Adecoclio-n  of  guaiacum,  or  faflafras, 
taken  twice  a  day,  lix  or  eight  ounces  at 
a  time,  and  continued  for  thirty  or  forty 
days,  is  alio  laid  to  cure  the  cpilepfy ; 
especially  if  male  piony-root  or  the  like, 
Lc  added. 

The  following  electuary  is  alfo  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  moll  excellent  and  certain  an¬ 
ti-epileptic.  Take  bf  Peruvian  bark, 
puivealed,  fix  drams;  of  Virginia  fnake- 
xoot,  likewife  pulverifed,  two  drams  ; 
and  of  the  fyrup  of  piony-flowers,  as  much 
as  is  fufficLent  ,to  make  a  loft  electuary. 
The  dofe,  after  proper  evacuations,  in 
adults,  is  a  dram  ;  which  ihould  be  taken 
morning  and. evening  for  three  or  four 
months :  and  afterwards  only  repeated 
three  or  four  days  before  the  new  and  full 
moon. 

EPILOB1UM,  in  botany,  the  willow 
Bern,  a  genus  of  plants. 

EPILOGUE,  in  oratory,  the  conclufion 
of  a  dilco-urfe,  ordinarily  containing  a  re¬ 
capitulation  of  the  principal  matters  deli¬ 
vered. 

EPILOGUE,  in  dramatic  poetry,  a 
fpeech  addreffed  to  the  audience  after  the 
conclufion  of  the  play,  by  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  aftors  therein,  ufually  containing 
fame  reflections  on  certain  incidents  in  the 
play,  efpecially  thofe  in  the  part  of  the 
perl  on  that  f  peaks  it. 

In  the  modern  tragedy  the  epilogue  has 
•ufually  fomewhat  of  pleafantry,  intended, 
la  all  probability,  to  compofe  the  paluons 
railed  in  the  courfe  of  the  reprefentation. 
This  is  ridiculed  by  the  Spectator,  and 
compared  to  a  merry  jig  upon  the  organ, 
titter  a  good  fermon,  to  wipe  a  way  any 
Impreflions  that  .might  have  been  made 
thereby,  and  fend  the  people  away  juft  as 
they  came.  This  practice,  however,  has 
the  countenance  of  antiquity,  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  fomething  of  the  fame  nature, 
though  under  a.different  name  ;  but  their 
exordium  was  a  kind  of  farceor  pantomime, 
bfopght  on  the  flage  when  the  tragedy 
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was  over,  to  compofe  the  minds  of  the 

audience. 

EPIMXDIUM,  barrenwort,  in  botany, 

a  genus  of  piants. 

-  EPIMETHEUS,  in  fabulous  hillory, 
fon  of  Japetus,  and  brother  to  Prometheus, 
married  Pandora,  and  though  warned  of 
the  danger,  opened  the  fatal  box  p  re  fen  fed 
her  by  Jupiter,  by  which  mearts  vice, 
folly,  and  dil'eafes,  overfire  ad  tire  earth. 
He  had  by  Pandora  a  daughter,  named 
Pyrrha,  who  married  Deucalion;  but  Ju¬ 
piter  metamorphofed  him  into  an  ape,  and 
banifhed  him. 

EPIPHANY,  a  chriftian  fefiival,  ob- 
ferved  on  the  fixth  of  Tanuarv.  in  honour 
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ol  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  to  the 
three  magi,  or  wile  men,  who  came  to 
adore  him  and  bring  him  prefects.  The 
kings  of  England  and  Spain  offer  gold, 
fraukinceafe,  and  myrrh,  on  epiphany  or 
twelfth-day,  in  memory  of  the  offerings 
of  the  wife  men  to  the  infant  Jvfus. 

EPIPHORA,  in  medicine,  a  preterna¬ 
tural  d’eflu&ion  of  the  eyes,  when  they 
continually  dilcharge  a  iharp  ferous  hu¬ 
mour,  which  excoriates  the  cheeks.  The 
cure  is  performed  by  a  derivation  of  the 
offending  humour  elfewhcre,  by  bleeding, 
cupping,  bliilers,  purges,  Sec.  The  acri- 
monv  is  likewife  to  be  corredted  by  bitter 
chalybeate  wine:  fometimes  wine  drank 
alone  will  perform  the  cure;  after  which, 
aftringent  topics  are  to  be  made  ufe  of. 
See  Rheum. 

If  an  epiphora  has  been  of  long  land¬ 
ing,  it  is  difficult  to  be  cured,  and  often 
degenerates  into  a  fillula  lachrymalis.  See 
Fijfula  Lachrymalis. 

EPIPHYSIS,  in  anatomy,  a  bony  fub- 
flance,  or  as  it  were  a  leffer  bone  affixed 
to  a  larger  or  principal  bone,  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  cartilage.  In  young  people 
thefe  epiphyles  are  not  continuous  to  the 
principal  bone,  but  are  only  connected  by 
the  intermediate  cartilage,  and  hence  they 
are  called  appendages  to'the  bones.  It  is 
to  be  obferved  of  epiphyfes,  I.  That 
they  are  all  cartilaginous  in  infants ;  and 
though  they  afterwards  grow  hard,  yet 
they  never  arrive  at  the  true  denfity  of  4 
bone.  2,  That  moil  of  them  degenerate 
into  apophyfes  in  adults.  3.  That  they 
do  not  grow  along  the  plain  furface  of 
the  bone,  but  unequally,  or  by  a  mutual 
ingrefs  with  the  body  of  it. 

EPIPLOCELE,  in  medicine,  a  kind 
of  hernia,  or  rupture,  in  which  the  omen* 
turn  fubfides  into  the  ferotum. 
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EPIPLOIS,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied 
to  the  arteries  and  veins  diftn  bated 
through  the  fubftance  of  the  epiploon  or 
caul. 

EPISCOPACY,  the  quality  of  epifco- 
pal  government,  or  that  form  of  church 
difcipline,  wherein  chocefan  biihops  are 
ellahlilhed  diftinft  from  and  fuperior  to 
priells  or  prefbyters.  See  Bijhop. 

EPISCOPAL,  belonging  to  biihops. 
See  Bijhop  and  E p'Jcopacy . 

EPISCOPALIANS,  inchurch-hiftory, 
an  appellation  given  to  thofe  who  prefer 
the  epilcopal  government  and  difcipline  to 
all  others. 

EPISODE,  in  poetry,  a  feparate  inci¬ 
dent,  lfory,  or  aftion,  which  a  poet  in¬ 
vents,  and  connects  with  his  principal 
action,  that  his  work  may  abound  with  a 
greater  diverfity  of  events  :  though,  in  a 
more  limited  fenfe,  all  the  particular  in¬ 
cidents  •whereof  the  aft  ion  or  narration  is 
compounded,  are  called  epifodes.  The 
epifode,  in  its  original,  was  only  feme- 
thin  g  rehearfed  between  the  parts  of  the 
chorus  or  ancient  tragedy,  for  the  cliver- 
fion  of  the  audience.  Epifodes  ferve  to 
promote  the  action,  to  illuflrate,  em bel¬ 
li  Ih,  and  adorn  it,  and  carry  it  to  its  pro¬ 
per  period.  Epifodes  are  either  absolutely 
necefTary,  or  very  requifite.  All  epifodes 
are  incidents,  though  all  incidents  are  not 
epifodes »  becaufe  fome  incidents  are  not 
adventitious  to  the  action,  but  make  up  the 
very  form  and  leries  of  it.  Examples  wilt 
clear  up  this  djftinftion  :  the  Iform  in  the 
lirft  iEueid  of  Virgil,  driving  the  fleet  on 
the  coaft  of  Carthage,  is  an  incident,  not 
an  epifode,  becaufe  the  hero  himfelf  and 
the  whole  body  of  his'forces  are  concerned 
in  it;;  and  fo  it  is  a  direct  and  not  a  col¬ 
lateral  part  of  the  main  action.  The  ady 
ventures  of  Nifus  and  Euryalus,  in  the 
ninth  iEneid,  are  epifodes,  not  incidents, 
i.  e.  not  dire  ft  parts  of  the  maul  aftion. 

Though  the  epifodes  are  a  kind  of  di- 
grehion  from  the  fubjeft,  yet  they  ought 
to  have  a  natural  relation  to  the  principal 
f£l:on,  never  be  far-fetched,  and  mult  be 
handled  with  judgment,  to  -avoid  contu- 
lion  and  burdening  the  fubjeft  with. too 
much  -aftion. 

Homer  and  Virgil  have  ihewn  their 
principal  art  in  their  epifodes  :  the  aftion 
of  the  Iliad  and. that  of  the  JEne-id  were’ 
in  themfelvos  exceeding  Ihort,  .bat  are  fo 
beautifutl-v  lengthened  and  diverlified  by 
the  intervention  of  epifodes,  that  they 
m  ike  up  an  agreeable  .  ftorv,  ./u'fhcient  to 
employ  the  memory -without  overcharging 
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if.  Our  noble  poet  Milton  has  excelled  la 
this  art;  he  has  no  other  epifodes  than 
what  naturally  arife  from  the  fubjeft,  and 
yet  the  poem  of  Earadife  Loll  is  filled  with, 
a  multitude  of  aftonilhing  incidents- 
Thole  great  aftions,  the  battle  o/  the  an¬ 
gels,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  are 
by  way  of  epifode  to  this  noble  poens- 
Wifh  the  like  art,  and  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner, in  that  part  of  it  which  regards  the  fall 
of  man,  he  has  related  the  fall  of  thofe 
angels  who  are  his  proteifed  enemies. 

EITSPASTIC,  in  medicine,  a  topical 
remedy,  which  being  applied  to  the  exter¬ 
nal  parts  of  the  body,  attrafts  the  humours 
to  that  part. 

EPISTLE,  a  miffive  letter.:  but  Is  mow 
chiefly  uied  in  fpeaking  of  ancient  wri¬ 
tings,  as  the  EpifH.es  of  St.  Paul,  Epiitlea 
of  Cicero,  Ep  i  Ales  of  Pliny,  &c-  .See 
Letter. 

EPISTOLARY,  femetimes  belonging 

to  an  epiflle. 

The  art  of  a  epiflolary  writing  Is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  very  entertaining  and 
inflruftive.  The  Romans  ranked  it  ia 
the  number  of  liberal  and  .polite  .acc^m- 
pliih meats.  And,  indeed,  it  -enters  fe 
much  into  all  the  occaflons  of  life,  that 
no  gentleman  can  avoid  fhewing  himfelf’ 
in  this  kind  of  compofifion. 

EPI  STROPHE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure, 
wherein  that  which  is  fuppofed  of  one 
thing,  is  flrengly  affirmed  of  another : 
thus,  u  Are  they  Hebrews  ?  fo  .am  1. 
“  Are  they  Ifraelites  ?  fo  am  I.  Are  t Ivey 
11  of  the  feed  of  Abraham  }  fo  am  I,”  ftc, 

EPITAPH,  a  monumental  infeription, 
generally  contaimngfome  eulogiumof  the 
virtues  and  good  qualities  of  the  deceafed, 
and  has.  a  turn  pt  ferioufnefs  and  gravity 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the-fubjeft.  The 
eleganace  of  epitaphs  conlills  in  a  nervous 
and  expreffive  brevity;  and  fometimes  are 
doled  with  an  epigrammatic  points 
Though  the  true  charafterilfic  of  the  epi¬ 
taph  is  ferioufnefs  and  gravity,  yet  we 
find  many  that  are  jocofe  and  ludicrous  ; 
feme  likewife  have  true  metre  and  rhyme, 
while  others  are  between  profe  and  verfr, 
without  any  certain  meal u re,  though  the 
words. .arc  truly  poetical,  and  the  beauty  of 
this  laft  fort  is  generally  heightened  by  an 
apt  and  judicious  antirhefis. 

EPITASIS,  in  ancient  poetry,  the  fe- 
cond  part  or  divilion.  of  a  dramatic  .poem, 
wherein  the  plot,  entered  upon  in  the  fir  ft. 
part,  or  pro  tali  s,  was  carried  on,  heigh  t- 
ened  and  worked  up  til]  it  arrived  at  its 
(late  or  height,  called  cataflaft?.. 

-■  Thk 
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«'T1>  Is  ctivifion  of  tragedy  is  laid  afide  In 
the  modern  drama,  inftead  ot  which  plays 
are  divided  into  acts.  See  Ali. 

EP1THALAMHJM,  in  poetry,  a 
nuptial  fong,  or  compolition,  in  pratfe  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  praying  for 
their  profperity,  for  a  happy  offspring, 
fee. 

EP1THEM,  in  pharmacy*  a  kind  of 
fomentation,  or  remedy  of  lpirituous  aro¬ 
matic  kind,  applied  externally  to  the  re¬ 
gions  of  the  heart,  liver*Scc.  to  ftrengthen 
and  comfort  the  fame*  or  to  correct  fome 
intern pe r at urfe  thereof.  See  Fomentation. 

They  may  be  divided  into  liquid  and 
dry.  The  dry  epithems  are  medicated 
powders,  ufnally  fewed  up  in  a  cloth,  and 
applied  to  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  for 
which  purpofe  the  powders  muff  be  coarfe. 
Sometimes  the  liquid  epithems  are  added 
to  the  drv,  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  con- 
fiflence*  luth  as  may  be  fpread  upon  cloth, 
and  applied. 

EPITHET,  in  poetry  and  rhetoric,  an 
adjedlive  expr effing  fome  quality  of  a  fub- 
Itantive  to  which  it  is  joined  ;  or  inch  an 
adjective  as  is  annexed  to  the  fu.bftantives 
by  way  of  ornament  and  illuftration,  not 
to  make  up  an  effential  part  of  the  deferip- 
tion.  Nothing  is  fo  elfential  in  poetry  as 

proper  ufe  of  them.  The  writings  of 
the  belt  poets  are  full  of  them,  efptcially 
Virgil. 

EPITOME,  in  literary  hiftory*  an 
abridgement  or  fummary  of  any  book. 
See  Abridgement. 

EPITRITUS,  in  profody,  a  foot  con- 
filtingof  three  long  fvllableand  one  fhort. 

EPOCH  A*  in  chronology,  a  term  or 
fixed  point  of  time,  whence  the  facceeding 
years  are  numbered  or  accounted.  See 
Air  a. 

The  molt  remarkable  cpoclias  are  thofe 
that  follow. 

EPOC  HA  cf  the  creation  of  the  world. 

See  Chronology . 

EPOCH  A  of  the  deluge.  According  to 
the  Hebrew  text,  there  are  1656  years 
from  the  creation  to  the  deluge  ;  1307, 
according  to  the  Samaritan  ;  2242,  ac-  . 
Cording  to  Eufebius  and  the  Sepruagint  ; 
21 56,  according  to  Jofephus  and  the  Scp- 
tuagint  ;  2262,  according  to  Julius  Afri- 
canus,  Petavitvs,  and  the  Septuagint ;  and 
2253,  according  to  Jackfoti.  In  follow¬ 
ing  the  Hebrew  text,  this  epocha  begins  in 
the  year  2366  of  the  Julian  period. 

EPOCHA  of  the  Olympiads ,  ufed  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  Greeks,  had  its  origin  from 
the  Olympic  games,  whigh  were  cele¬ 
brated  at  the  beginning  of  every  fifth  j 


'  year.  This  epocha  begins  776  years  be- 
tore  the  incarnation,  or  in  the  3938th  of 
the  Julian  period. 

Varroman  EPOCHA  of  the  building  of 
Rome,  is  fixed  753  years  before  our  Savi¬ 
our’s  birth,  and  in  the  3 96 ill  of  the 

an  period, 

EPOCHA  of  Nabonaffar  king  of  Babylon ± 
made  ufe  of  by  Ptolemy,  Cenl'orinus,  and 
leveral  other  authors,  began  747  years  be¬ 
fore  the  incarnation,  and  in  the  3967th  of 
the  Julian  period. 

'Julian  EPOCHA.  The  firft  year  of 
Julius  Cadar's  correcting  the  calendar 
Hand  45  years  before  our  Saviour’s  birth* 
and  coincides  with  the  4669th  of  the 
Jukan  period*  ^ 

EPOCHA  of  CJpriji.  The  Chriftian 
world  generally  reckoned  from  the  epocha 
of  the  creation,  the  building  of  Rome, 
the  coniuls  regifter,  or  the  emperor’s  reign* 
till  about  500  years  after  Chrift,  when 
the  epocha  ot  the  nativity  of  our  blefted 
Lord  was  introduced  by  Dion.yfius  Exi- 
guuSi  He  began  his  account  from  the 
conception  or  incarnation*  properly  call¬ 
ed  Lady-day.  Moll  countries  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  however,  at  prefent  reckon  from  the 
firft  of  January  next  following,  except  the 
court  of  Rome,  where  the  epocha  of  the 
incarnation  ftill  obtains  for  the  date  of 
their  bulls  and  briefs. 

But  here  we-  are  to  obferve,  that  there 
are  different  opinions  touching  the  vear  of 
our  Saviour’s  "birth.  Capellus  and  Kepler 
fix  it  at  about  the  748th  year  from  the 
building  of  Rome.*  Deckar  and  Petavius 
place  the  incarnation  in  the  749th  of 
Rome.  Scaliger  and  Voffius  make  it  fall 
on  the  751ft  of  Rome.  Dionyfius  Exiguus, 
Bede,  See.  fix  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  year  75 1  of  Rome.  But  let  this  be  as 
it  will,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  as  to 
computation  and  ufe,  the  common  epocha 
is  to  be  followed,  which  places  the  birth  of 
Chrift  in  the  4713th  of  the  Julian  period, 
although  the  true  birth  rather  corresponds 
with  the  4711th  of  the  fame  period. 

bioclef  an  EPOCHA,  or  EPOCHA  of 
martyrs,  called  alfo  the  osra  of  the  coptin 
or  Egyptians,  becaule  the  emperor  Diocle- 
fian  made  a  great  many  martyrs  in  Egypt, 
begins  in  the  veal*  283  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  4997th  of  the  Julian  period. 

EPOCHA  of  the  begira ,  or  Eight  of 
.Mahomet,  ufed  among  the  Turks,  is  the 
year  of  the  Julian  period  533  5,  anlwering 
to  the  year  of  Chrift  622. 

Tezdejerd,  or  P  erf  an  EPOCHA,  is  the 
year  of  the  Julian  period  <345,  anfwering 
to  tfie  year  622. 

EPODE, 
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EPODE,  in  lyric  poetry,  the  third  or 
Hid  part  of  the  ode,  the  ancient  ode  being 
'divided  into  ftrophe,  and  antifhophe,  and 
epode.  See  Qdc,  &  a 

The  epode  was  lung  by  the  priefts, 
flanding  Hill  betbre  the  altar*  after  all  the 
turns  and  returns  of  the  ftrophe  and  anti- 
ftrophe*  and  Was  not  confined  to  any 
precile  number  or  kind  of  verles. 

The  epode  is  now  a  general  name  for 
all  kinds  of  little  verfes  that  follow  one 
oV  more  great  grids,  of  what  kind  lbever 
they  be  ;  and  in  this  fenfe  a  pentameter  is 
an  epode  after  an  hexameter.  And  as  every 
little  verfe,  which  being  put  alter  an¬ 
other,  clofes  the  period  is  called  epode  ; 
hence  the  lixth  book  of  Horace’s  odes  is 
entitled,  Liber  Epodon ,  Book  of  Epcdes, 
becaufe  the  verfes  are  all  alternately  long 
and  iliort,  and  the  lhort  ones  generally, 
though  not  always,  clofe  the  fenfe  of  the 
long  one. 

EPOPOIEA,  in  poetry*  the  ftory,  fa¬ 
ble,  or  fubjeft  treated  of  in  an  epic  poem. 
The  word  is  commonly  ufed  for  the  epic 
poem  itfelf* 

EQUABLE,  An  appellation  given  to 
fuch  motions  as  always  continue  the  lame 
in  degree  of  velocity,  without  being  ei¬ 
ther  accelerated  or  retarded. 

EQUAL,  a  term  of  relation  between 
two  or  more  thirigs  of  the  fame  magni¬ 
tude,  quantity,  or  quality. 

EQUALITY*  that  agreement  between 
two  or  more  things  whereby  they  are 
denominated  equal. 

The  equality  of  two  quantities,  in  al¬ 
gebra,  is  denoted  by  two  parallel  lines 
placed  between  them  :  thus,  4  -j-  2.  2=6, 
that  is,  4  added  to  2,  is  equal  to  6. 

EQUANIMITY*  in  ethics,  that  even 
and  calm  frame  of  mind  and  temper  un¬ 
der  good  or  bad  fortune,  whereby  a  man 
appeal's  to  be  neither  puffed  up,  or  over¬ 
joyed  with  prolperity  ;  ndr  difpirited, 
foured,  or  rendered  uneafy  by  adverlity. 

EQUATION,  or  ^EQUATION,  in 
algebra,  an  exprefiion  of  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity,  in  two  different,  that  is,  dililmilar, 
but  equal  terms  or  denominations. 

A;,  when  we  fay  2  X  3  ==  4 4"  2>  ^at 
Is,  twice  three  is  equal  to  four  and  two. 

Stifelius  defines  equation  to  be  the  ra¬ 
tio  ef  equality  between  two  quant!,:'es  dif- 
fereritly  denominated ;  as  when  we  Hy, 
3  fhill.  ±±  36  pence.  Or,  50  Ih1^*  =  2/* 
30  s .  50  Jhill.  =  600  pence  =  2400  farth. 

Or.  b—d  +  e..  Or,  tl  —  H  &c. 
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Hence,  the  redu&ion  of 


geneous,  dr  dillimiiar 


two  hetero- 
quantities  of  the 


fame  value,  i.  e.  to  an  equality,  is  called 
the  bringing  them  to  an  equation. 

The  chara&er  or  lign  of  an  equation 
is  — . 

The  refolution  of  problems  by  means 
of  equations,  is  the  bufinefs  of  algebra. 

Terms  of  ah  EQUATION  are  the  feve- 
ral  quantities,  or  parts,  of  which  ah  equa¬ 
tion  is  compoled,  corinefted  together  by> 
the  figns  and- — .  Thus,  in  the  equa¬ 
tion  Z>— c  =xd  ;  the  terms  are  b *  c>  and  d, 
and  the  tenor  or  import  of  the  equation, 
is,  that  fome  quantity,  reprefented  by  dy 
is  equal  to  two  others  repiefented  by  b 
and  c. 

Root  of  an  EQUATION  is  the  value 
of  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  equation. 
Thus,  if  a2  b-  ~  x~,  the  root  x  will  be 
f  a1  4-  Z>  .)  See  Roots  of  Equations. 

Simple  EQUATION  is  that  wherein 
the  unknown  quantity  is  only  of  One  di- 
menfton,  or  in  the  firft  power,  it>x—ct 
-{-  b. 

Quadratic  EQUATION  is  that  where¬ 
in  the  unknown  quantity  is  of  two  di- 
menfions,  or  in  the  fecond  power,  as 
x2  a1  -j-  b~.  See  Quadratic  Equation. 

Cubic  EQUATION  is  that  wherein  the 
unknown  quantity  is  of  three  dimenlions, 
as  x°>  trz  a3  — Z>3,  &c. 

Cohjlr'uBion  of  E  QJJ  A  T I  O  N  S,  See 
Geometrical  CorftruBion  of  Equations. 

EQUATION  of  Time,  in  aftronrimy, 
the  reducing  of  the  apparent,  unequal 
time,  or  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
to  ecprable  or  mean  time,  or  motion. 

Since  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth 
about  its  axis  is  equable,  every  revolution  will 
be  performed  in  die  fame  time,  and  there¬ 
fore  all  the  fidereal  days,  and  the  hours  of 
thofe  clays,  will  be  equal. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  'fhe  Polar  days 
are  all  unequal,  and  that  two  aGCourits  ; 
to  wit,  becaufe  of  th^  ecliptic  figure  of 
the  earth’s  orbit,  a’;,d  becaufe  of  the  obli¬ 
quity  of  the  echptic  to  the  equator. 

The  true  motion  of  the  earth  precedes 
the  mea.4  in  the  firft  femicircle  of  ano¬ 
maly,  and  is  preceded  by  the  mean  iri  the 
fecond  :  therefore,  while  the  earth  is  go¬ 
ing  from  the  aphelion  to  the  perihelion, 
or  while  the  fun  apparently  moves  from 
the  apogxum  to  the  perigxum,  the  ap¬ 
parent  time  before  the  mean  ;  and  in  the 
other  femicircle  of  anomaly  it  will  be  af¬ 
ter  it.  The  difference  of  thefe  motions, 
converted  into  lime,  is  the  equation  of 
I  tl.ne^n  this  refpeft,  and  it  is  co  be  fub- 

traced 
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tiatffed  from  the  apparent  time  to  gain 
the  mean,  or  added  to  the  mean  to  gain 
the  apparent,  in  the  full  lemicircle  of 
anomaly,  and  vice  verja. 

Now  both  thefe  parts  of  the  equation 
of  time  are  calculated  by  allronomers  for 
rfvery  degree  of  anomaly,  and  for  every  de¬ 
gree  of  the  fun’s  longitude  in  the  edip- 
tlc,  ai?d  dilpofed  in  two  feveral  tables, 
.With  directions  for  adding  and  fubtraCting, 
as  the  cafe  requires  ;  fo  that  at  all  times, 
the  true  or  equal  time  may  be  had.  And 
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’  from  thence  it  appears,  that  apparent  time,* 
or  that  Ihewn  by  the  fun,  namely,  by  a 
fun-dial,  is  but  four  days  in  the  whole 
year  the  fame  with  the  mean  or  equal  time 
Ihewn  by  a  good  clock  or  watch,  to  wit, 
about  the  fifteenth  of  April,  the  fixteenth 
of  June,  the  thirty- fir  ft  of  Auguft,  and 
the  twenty-fourth  of  December.  Alfo 
about  the  firfl  of  November,  the  equation 
is  greateft  of  all  the  year,  being  then 
'about  16'  13"  ;  clocks  being  then  much 
llower  then  fun-dials. 
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EQUATOR,  in  geography,  a  great 
circle  of  the  terreftrial  globe,  equldiftant 
from  its  poles,  and  dividing  it  into  equal 
hemifpheres  ;  one  north,  and  the  other 
fouth.  See  Globe. 

It  palfes  through  the  eaft  and  well  points 
of  the  horizon,  and  at  the  meridian  is  raifed 
as  much  above  the  horizon  as  is  the  com¬ 
plement  of  the  latitude  of  the  place.  From 
this  circle,  the  latitude  of  places,  whether 
north  or  fouth,  begin  to  be  reckoned,  in 
degrees  of  the  meridian.  See  Latitude 
and  Meridian. 

All  people  living  on  this  circle,  called 
by  geographers  and  navigators  the  line, 
have  their  days  and  nights  conftantly 
equal.  It  is  in  degrees  of  the  equator 
that  the  longitude  of  places  are  reck¬ 
oned  ;  and  as  the  natural  day  is  mea- 
fured  by  one  revolution  of  the  equator,  it 

follows  that  one  hour  anfvvers  toll?— 15 

24 

degrees  :  hence  one  degree  of  the  equator 
will  contain  four  minutes  of  time  ;  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  of  a  degree  will  make  a  mi¬ 
nute  of  an  hour  ;  and  confequently,  four 
feconds  anfwer  to  one  minute  of  a  degree. 

EQUERRY,  an  officer  of  Rate,  under 
the  mailer  of  the  horfe. 

There  are  five  equerries,  who  ride  a- 
broad  with  his  majelty  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  they  give  their  attendance  monthly, 
one  at  a  time,  and  are  allowed  a  table. 

As  to  the  equerries  of  the  crown  liable, 
they  have  this  diftimR  appellation,  as  be¬ 
ing  employed  in  mounting,  managing, 
and  breaking  the  faddle-horfes  for”  his 
majefty’s  ufe,  and  holding  his  llirrup. 

EQUESTRIAN  STATUE,  the  fla- 
tue  of  a  perfon  mounted  on  horfeback. 

EQUESTRIAN  ORDER,  among  the 
Roman:,  iignified  their  knights,  or  equites  ; 
as  alfo  their  troopers,  or  horfemen  in  the 
field  ;  the  firft  of  which  orders  flood  in 
con  trad  iftindlion  to  the  fenators,  as  the 
lall  did  to  the  foot,  military,  or  infan¬ 
try  :  each  of  thefe  diftm<ftions  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Rate  by  Romulus. 

EQUIANGULAR,  in  geometrv,  an 
epithet  given  to  figures  whofe  angles,  are 
all  equal  :  fuch  are  a  fquare,  an  equila¬ 
teral  triangle,  See. 

EQUIDISTANT,  placed  at  equal  di- 
flance  from  fome  fixed  point,  or  place. 

EQUILATERAL,  in  general,  fome- 
thing  that  hath  equal  fides,  as  an  equi¬ 
lateral  angle. 

EQUILATERAL  HYPERBOLA, 
one  whofe  tranfverfe  diameter  is  equal  to 
its  parameter ;  and  fo  all  the  other  dia¬ 
meters,  e^ual  to  their  parameteis  :  in  fuch 
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an  hyperbola,  the  afymptotes  always  cut 
one  another  at  right  angles  in  the  cen¬ 
ter. 

EQUILIBRIUM,  in  mechanics,  is 
when  the  two  ends  of  a  lever  or  ballance 
hang  fo  exactly  even  and  level,  that  .nei¬ 
ther  afeends  or  dcfcends,  but  k"ee.p  in'  a 
pofition  parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  which 
is  occahoned  by  their  being  both  charged 
with  an  equal  weight.  " 

EQUIMULTIPLES,  in  arithmetic 
and  geometry,  numbers  or  quantities  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  one  and  the  fame  number  or 
quantity.  Hence,  equimultiples  are  al¬ 
ways  in  the  lame  ratio  to  each  other,  as 
the  fimple  quantities  before  multiplication  : 
thus,  if  6  and  8  are  multiplied  by  4,  the 
equimultiples  24  and  32  will  be  to  each 
other  as  6  to  8. 

EQUINOCTIAL,  in  aftronomy,  a 
great  circle  of  the  ceteftial  globe,  whofd 
poles  are  the  poles  of  the  world. 

It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  whenever  the 
fun  comes  to  this  circle,  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal  all  over  the'  globe  ;  be¬ 
ing  the  fame  with  that  which  the  fun 
feems  to  deferibe  at  the  time  of  the  two 
equinoxes  of  fpring  and  autumn.  See 
Equinox. 

All  Ears,  direftly  under  this  circle^ 
have  no  declination,  and  always  rile  due 
eaft,  and  fet  full  weft.  The  hour-circles 
are  drawn  at  right  angles  to  it,  paffing 
through  every  fifteenth  degree  ,  and  the 
parallels  to  it  are  called  parallels  of  de¬ 
clination.  See  the  articles  Declination  and 
Circle. 

EQUINOX,  the  time  when  the  fun 
enter  either  of  the  equinoxftial  points, 
where  the  ecliptic  interfe<Rs  the  equinoc¬ 
tial.  It  is  fo  called,  becaule  when  the 
fun  is  in  thefe  points,  the  days  and  nights 
are  of  an  equal  length  all  the  world  over. 
As  the  fun  is  in  one  of  them,  in  the 
fpring,  viz.  March  20th,  it  is  called  the 
vernal  equinox  ;  and  in  the  other,  in 
autumn,  viz.  September  23d,  it  is  called 
the  autumnal  equinox'. 

EQUISETUM,  horfetail,  in  botany, 
a  genus  'of  plants,  and  order  of  filices* 
or  fern.  The  plant  itfelf  conlifts  of  jointed 
ftalks,  in  iome  limple,  in  others  branch¬ 
ed  ;  producing  fetae,  or  fmailer  divifions, 
of  the  lame  ftru&ure  with  the  larger 
ones. 

EQUITY,  the  virtue  of  treating  all 
other  men  according  to  common  reafon 
and  juftice,  or  as  we  would  be  treated 
ourfelves,  when  we  underftand  ‘aright 
what  is  our  due. 

EQUIT  Y  of  Redemption,  in  our  law,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  mortgages,  as  where  money  being; 
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due  on  a  mortgage,  the  mortgagee  is  defirous 
to  bar  the  mortgager’s  equity  of  redemption, 
that  is,  his  right  to  redeem  the  mortgage. 
In  this  cafe  the  mortgagee  may  oblige  the 
mortgager,  either  to  pay  the  money,  or 
to  be  foreclofed  of  his  equity  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  The  pradlice  is  to  exhibit  a  bill  in 
chancery.  See  Mortgagee. 

EQUITY  alfo  frequently  fignifies  the 
court  of  chancery,  where  edntroverfies  are 
determined  according  to  the  exadf  rules  of 
equity  and  confcience,  by  mitigating  the 
rigour  of  the  common  law.  See  Chan¬ 
cery. 

EQUIVALENT,  an  appellation  given 
to  things  which  agree  in  nature,  or  other 
circumilances. 

EQUIVOCAL  TERMS,  or  Worth, 
among  logicians,  thole  which  have  a 
doubtful,  or  double  meaning. 

EQUIVOCAL  GENERATION,  the 
production  of  animals,  without  the  in- 
tercourfe  between  the  fexes,  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  fun  or  liars,  &c. 

The  equivocal  generation  of  plants,  is 
their  production  without  feed,  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  courfe  of  nature.  See  Generation. 
This  kind  of  generation  is  now  quite  ex¬ 
ploded  by  the  learned. 

EQUIVOCATION,  in  ethics,  the 
crime  of  wilfully  ufing  equivocal  terms. 

EQUULEUS,  in  altronomy,  a  con- 
llellation  of  the  northern  hemifphere, 
v/hofe  liars,  according  to  Ptolemy,  and 
Tycho’s  catalogues  are  four,  but  in  Mr. 
Elamflead’s  ten. 

ERASED,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with 
arrache.  See  Arrache. 

*  ERATO,  in  fabulous  hiltorv,  one  of 
the  Mufes.  She  prefided  over  elegiac  or 
amorous  poetry,  and  dancing,  and  is 
reprefen  ted  as  a  young  maiden  crowned 
with  myrtle  and  rofes,  with  a  lyre  in  her 
right  hand,  and  a  bow  in  her  left  ;  with 
a  little  winged  Cupid  placed  by  her,  arm¬ 
ed  with  his  bow  and  arrows. 

ERECT  DIAL.  See  Dial. 

ERECTOR  CLITORIS,  in  anatomy, 
one  of  the  two  mufcles  of  the  clitoris  that 
ferve  for  its  ereClion. 

ERECTOR  PENIS,  one  of  the  two 
mufcles  of  the  penis,  that  ferve  for  its 
ereClion. 

ER1GERON,  fweet  fleabane,  in  bota¬ 
ny.  This  plant  is  a  diuretic,  and  pro¬ 
motes  the  menfes  :  the  fimell  of  it  drives 
away  fleas,  and  kills  lice,  See. 

*  ERIGONE,  in  fabulous  hillory,  the 
daughter  of  Icarus,  was  fo  grieved  at  the 
murder  of  her  father  that  lhe  hanged  her- 
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r-if,  ©it  which  Jupiter,  to  reward*  her  fi-* 
lial  piety,  took  her  into  the  heavens,  /ana 
:  placed  her  in  the  conllellation  Virgo. 

ERMIN,  Enmneum ,  in  zoologv,  a 
creature  whofe  fkin  is  the  ermin,  fo  much 
elleemed  as  a  fine  fur.  This  creature  is 
properly  a  fpecies  of  weafel,  and  is  call¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Rav,  and  other  authors,  multe- 
la  Candida,  the  white  weafel.  It  is  in 
all  refpeCls  like  the  common  weafel,  and 
is  all  over  of  a  pure  kiow  white,  except 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  of  as  beauti¬ 
ful  a  black  ;  and  it  has  yellowilh  grey 
about  the  eyes,  and  a  mark  or  fpot,.  of 
the  fame  colour  on  the  head,  another  on 
the  fhoulder,  and  a  third  near  the  tail. 
Its  colour  is,  however,  very  different  in 
degree  and  elegance,  according  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year.  It  is  frequent  about 
rivers,  and  in  meadows,  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  which  produce  it,  and  feeds  on 
moles,  mice,  and  other  fmall  animals. 

ERMIN,  in  heraldry,  is  always  ar¬ 
gent  and  fable,  that  is,  a  white  field,,  or 
fur,  with  black  fpots.  Thcfe  fpots  are 
not  of  any  determinate  number,  but  may 
be  more  or  lefs,  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
painter*  as  the  fkins  are  thought  not  to  be 
naturally  fo  fpotted  ;  but  ferving  for  lin¬ 
ing  the  garments  of  great  perfons,  the 
furriers  were  wont,  in  order  to  add  to 
their  beauty,  to  fow  bits  of  black  tails  of 
the  creatures  that  produced  them,  upon 
the  white  of  their  fkin,  to  render  them 
the  more  confpicuous,  which  alteration 
was  introduced  into  armory. 

ERMINE',  or  crofs  ermine',  is  one 
compofed  of  four  ermine  fpots.  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  colours  in  thefe  arms 
are  not  to  be  expreffed,  bc-caufe  neither 
this  crofs,  nor  thcfe  arms,  can  be  of  any 
other  colour  but  white  and  black. 

ERM1NITES  exprefles  a  white  field 
powdered  with  black,  only  that  every 
fuch  fpot  hath  a  little  red  hair  on  each. 

Erminites  alfo  fignify  a  yellow  field 
powdered  with  black,  which  the  French 
exprefs  much  better  by  feme'e  d’ermine  de 
fable. 

EROSION,  among  phvficians,  denotes 
much  the  fame  with  corrofion,  only  in  a 
ftronger  degree. 

ERR  ATA,  a  lift  of  the  errors  in  the 
impreffion  of  a  book. 

ERRATIC,  fomething  that  wanders, 
or  is  not  regular  :  hence  it  is  that  the 
planets  are  called  erratic  flars. 

ERRHINES,  in  parmacy,  medicines 
which,  when  fnuffed  op  the  nofe,  pro¬ 
mote  a  difeharge  of  mucus  from  that  parr, 

ERROUR, 
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ERROUR,  ERROR,  in  philofophy,  a 
m  drake  of  our  judgment,  given  aii'ent  to 
that  which  is  not  true.  Mr.  Locke  re¬ 
duces  the  caules  of  error  to  theie  four  ; 
firli,  want  of  proofs  ;  fecpndly  want  of 
anility  to  ufe  them  ;  thirdly,  want  of  will 
to  ule  them;  and  fourthly,  wrong  mea- 
fures  of  probability. 

ERUCA,  the  white  rocket,  in  botany, 
a  fpecies  of  bratlica. 

ERUCA,  wild  rocket,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants  whole  Virtues  are  aperi¬ 
tive,  incifive,  and  diuretic.  Matthiolus 
alhrms,  that,  being  boiled  With  a  little 
fugar,  it  is  good  for  the  cough  in  children, 
which  is  generally  occasioned  by  glutinous 
matters,  irritated  in  the  bronchia  and  vefi- 
cles  of  the  lungs. 

ERUCTATIONS,  in  medicine,  the 
effedls  of  flatulent  foods,  and  the  crudities 
thence  ariflng.  See  Flatulency. 

ERUDITON,  eruditio ,  an  extenfive  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  books,  elpecially  fuch  as 
treat  of  the  Belles  Letters. 

ERUPTION,  in  medicine,  a  fudden, 
and  copious  excretion  of  humours,  as  pus 
or  blood  :  it  ligmfles  alfo  the  fame  with 
exanthema,  any  breaking  out,  as  the  puf- 
tules  of  the  plague,  1'mall-pox,  mealies,  &c. 

ERYNGIUM,  ERINGO,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants.  The  root  of  which  is 
atteimant  and  deobftruent,  and  is  therefore 
efteemed  a  good  hepatic,  uterine,  and 
nephritic.  Its  whole  vertue  confifls  in  the 
external  or  cortical  part. 

ERYSIMUM,  hedge  muftard,  in  ho- 
tanv.  This  plant  is  recommended  in  pa¬ 
ralytic  and  epileptic  cafes  ;  it  expels  poifon, 
delfroys  worms,  ftrengthens  the  Aomach, 
and  cures  ulcers  of  the  mouth. 

ERYSIPELAS,  otherwife  called  St. 
Anthony’s  fire,  that  lpecies  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  which  ariflng  in  the  Ikin,  and  its  fub- 
jacent  fat,  fometimes  fpreads  itfelf  very 
far,  and  is  accompanied  with  redtiefs,  heat, 
and  pain.  The  part  alfeiled,  when  prefled 
■with  the  finger,  becomes  remarkably 
•white;  but,  loon  after  its  removal,  re¬ 
fumes  its  former  rednefs. 

Though  inflammations  of  this  kind  gene¬ 
rally  arife  on  the  arms  and  legs,  yet  they 
fometimes  happen  o'n  the  neck,  the  head, 
the  Ihoulders,  nofe,  and  other  parts.  Upon 
the  firft  approach  of  this  diforder,  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  almnA  always  feized  with  a  Ihiver- 
ing  and  coldnefs,  which  atefoon  fucceeded 
by  a  degree  of  heat,  equal  to  that  perceived 
in  burning  fevers:  for  this  reafon,  it  is 
often  called  ignis  facer ,  both  by  ancient 
and  modern  authors. 
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Great  attention  is  to  be  given  to  that 
fever  which  is  accompanied  with  an  ery- 
fipelas,  for  in  this,  befides  the  pain,  thirfl, 
and  reftlefnefs,  which  the  patient  fu  fliers, 
the  puftules  on  various  parts  of  the  body 
fometimes  run  into  gangrenes. 

Wherefore,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  draw  blood  pre.ty  plentifully  ;  and  then 
to  purge  once  or  more  with  gentle  cathar¬ 
tics,  as  kiflufion  of  fena  with  manna,  for 
fuch  only  are  proper  in  fevers..  And  in¬ 
deed  there  is  no  acute  fever  that  bears  re¬ 
peated  purging  better  than  this,  efpecially 
when  the  inflammatory  tumour  has  feized 
the  head  :  for  the  humour  fpreads  very 
fall,  and  foon  gains  the  neighbouring 
parts. 

But  it  is  dangerous  to  apply  hot  fomen¬ 
tations,  in  order  to  difeufs  the  morbific 
matter  ;  and  much  more  lb  to  repel  it  with 
cooling  ointments,  or  liniments  :  but  if 
the  Ikin  in  any  part  be  gangrened,  that 
part  is  to  be  fomented  with  a  decodlion. 
of  bitter  herbs,  mixed  with  camphorated 
fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  afterward  a  cataplafrrt 
of  oatmeal  boiled  in  ftrong  beer  is  to  be 
laid  on  warm,  and  to  be  renewed  as  often 
as  found  neceflary.  Mead. 

ERYTHROIDES,  in  anatomy,  the 
firli  of  the  proper  tunics  or  coats  which 
cover  the  tefticles.  See  Fejlicle. 

ERYTHRONIUM,  dog’s  tooth-violet, 
jn  botany. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  recommended 
againil  the  cholic,  epileply,  and  worms  : 
it  is  alfo  reckoned  a  provocative  tovenery. 

ESCALADE,  or  SCALADE,  in  the 
art  of  war.  See  the  article  Scalade. 

ESCAPE,  in  law,  a  violent  or  privy 
evafirtii  out  of  fome  lawful  reftraint,  with¬ 
out  being  delivered  by  due  courfe  of  law. 

ESCAPE-WARRANT,  a  procefs 
which  Ilfues  out  againil  a  perfon  commit¬ 
ted  in  the  King’s  bench  or  Fleet-prifons, 
that,  without  being  duly  difeharged,  takes 
upon  him  to  go  at  large. 

Upon  this  warrant,  which  is  obtained 
on  oath,  a  perfon  may  be  apprehended  on 
a  Sunday. 

ESCALOT,  C.cpa  Afcalor.ica>  a  fpecies 
of  onion  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  ule 
in  cookery.  See  Onion. 

ESCHEAT,  in  law,  fign:fies  any  lands 
or  tenements  that  cafually  fall  to  a  lord 
within  his  manor,  by  way  of  Forfeiture, 
or  by  the  death  of  his  tenant,  without  any 
heirs  general  or  fpecal. 

ESCHRAKITES,  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion,  a  fe6t  of  Mahometans,  who  belive 
that  man’s  lbvereign  good  confifls  in  the 

cos- 
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contemplation  of  God.  They  avoid  all 
roannei  of  vice,  and  appear  always  in 
good  humour,  defpifing  the  fenfual  para- 
dife  of  Mahomet.  The  moll  able  preach¬ 
ers,  in  the  royal  mofques,  are  of  this  fe£l. 

ESCORT,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  fame 
with  convoy.  See  the  article  Convoy. 

ESCULENT,  an  appellation  given  to 
fuch  plants,  oi  the  roots  of  them,  as  may 
be  eaten  :  Inch  are  beets,  carrots,  arti¬ 
chokes,  leeks,  onions,  parfnips,  potatoes, 
raddifhes,  fcorzonera,  kc. 

ESC  ULUS,  the  horfe-chefnut,  a  genus 
of  trees. 

.  ESCUTCHEON,  or  SCUTCHEON, 
in  heraldry,  is  derived  from  the  French 
tjcujfcn,  and  that  from  the  Latin  feutum, 
and  fignifies  the  fhield  whereon  coats  of 
arms  are  reprefented.  Moll;  nations  of  the 
remote!!  antiquity,-  were  wont  to  have 
their  Ihields  diftinguilhed  by  certain  marks 
painted  on  them  ;  and  to  have  fuch  on 
their  Ihields  was  a  token  of  honour,  none 
being  permitted  to  have  them  till  they  had 
performed  fome  honourable  adlion. 

The  efcutcheon,  as  ufed  at  prefent,  is 
fquare,  only  rounded  off  at  the  bottom. 

.As  to  the  bearings  on  Ihields,  they 
might  atfirft  be  arbitrary,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  bearer  ;  but  in  procefs  of 
time,  they  came  to  be  the  gift  of  kings 
and.  geneials,  as  the  reward  of  honourable 
actions. 

ESCUTCHEON  of  Pretence,  that  on 
which  a  man  carries  his  wife’s  coat  of 
aims,  being  an  heirefs,  and  having  iffne 
by  her.  It  is  placed  over  the  coat  of  the 
hulband,  who  thereby  fhovvs  forth  hispre- 
tenfions  to  her  lands. 
t  ESDRAS,  the  name  of  two  apochry- 
phal  books,  ufually  bound  up  with  the 
Scriptures.  They  were  always  excluded 
the  Jewiih  canon,  and  are  too  abfurd  to 
be  admitted  as  canonical  by  the  papifis 
themfelves. 

ESPALIERS,  in  gardening,  are  rows 
©f  trees  planted  about  a  whole  garden  or 
plantation,  or  in  hedges,  lo  as  to  inclole 
quarters  or  fepa rate  parts  of  a  garden  ,  and 

are  trained  up  regularly  to  a  lattice  of 
wood-work  in  a  clofe  hedge,  for  the  de- 
ience  of  . tender  plants  again!!  the  injuries 
©f.the  wind  and  weather.  They  .are  of  ad¬ 
mirable  ufe  and  beauty  in  a  kitchen-gar¬ 
den,  ferving  not  only  to  Jhelter  the  tender 
plants,  but  fereen  them  from  the  fight  of 
perfims  in  the  walks. 

The  trees  chiefly  planted  for  efpaliers, 
are  apples,  pears,  and  fome  plums;  but 
Ihs  two  former  are  mbftly  ufed  :  fome 
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plant  efpaliers  of  apples  grafted  upon  pa- 
radife  Hocks;  but  thefe,  being  of  a  ihor.t 
duiation,  are  not  fo  proper  tor  this  purpofe"; 
therefore  I  ihould  rather  advife  the  having 
them  upon  crab  Hocks,  or  (if  in  fmall 
gardens,  where  the  trees  cannot  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  grow  fo  high)  upon  what  the  garde¬ 
ners  call  the  Dutch  Hock;  which  wilt 
caufe  them  to  bear  much  l'ooner,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  growing  too  luxuriant. 

In  c hufing  the  trees  for  an  efpalier,  en¬ 
deavouring  as  near  as  poffible,  to  plant  the 
leveral  forts  which  are  nearly  of  the  lame 
growth  in  one  line,  that  the  el'palier  may 
be  the  more  regular,  and  of  an  equal 
height,  whic'h  greatly  adds  to  their  beau¬ 
ty  ;  foi  it  you  plant  trees  which  Ihoot  very 
unequally  in  the  fame  line,  it  will  be  im- 
polfible  to  make  the  efpalier  regular  :  be- 
iides,  the  diflance  the  trees  are  to  be  plant- 
ed  muH  be  directed  hereby;  for  fome  trees 
viz.  thofe  of  a  larger  growth,  Ihould  be 
planted  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  afunder;  ’ 
whereas  thofe  of  fmaller  growth  need  not 
be  above  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet  difiance 
from  each  other. 

The  width  of  the  walks  between  thefe 
efpaliers  Ihould  (in  a  large  garden)  be 
fourteen  or  fixteen  feet  at  leal!  ;  and,  if 
they  are  defigned  to  be  carried  up  pretty 
high,  the  difiance  Ihould  be  greater,  that 
each  fide  may  receive  the  advantage  of  the 
fun  and  air,  which  isabfolutely  necefiary, 
if  you  would  have  the  fruit  well  tafied  : 
and  if  your  ground  is  fo  fituated,  that  you 
aie  at  full  liberty  which  way  to  make  the 
efpaliers,  I  would  advife  the  placing  the 
lines  from  the  eall  a  little  inclining  to  the 
fouth,  and  towards  the  well  a  little  inclin¬ 
ing  to  the  noith,  that  the  fun  may  Ihine 
between  the  rows  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  when  it  is  low  ;  for  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day,  when  the  fun  is  advanced 
far  above  the  horizon,  it  will  Ihine  over  the 
tops  of  the  efpaliers,  and  reach  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  about  their  roots  ;  which 
is  a  matter  of  more  confequence  than  many 
people  are  aware  of. 

The  forts  of  apples  proper  for  efpaliers 
are  the  golden  pippin,  nonpareil,  rennette, 
grife,  .aromatic  pippin,  Holland  pippin, 
French  pippin,  Wheeler’s  ruffet,  Pile’s 
rufiet,  with  leveral  others. 

The  foits  of  pears  proper  for  an  efpalier 
are  fummerand  autumn  fruits ;  for  fome  of 
the  winter  pears  feldom  fucceed  well  in  an 
efpalier.  Thefe  trees,  if  defigned  for  a 
ftiong  moiir  loil,  ihould  be  upon  quince 
Hocks  ;  but  if  for  a  dry  foil,  upon  free 
Hocks.  Then  difiance  of  planting  muft 
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'SIC®  Be  regulated  by  the  grotVth  of  the 
trees,  which  are  more  unequal  in  .pears 
than  apples,  and  ihould  therefore  be  more 
carefully  examined  before  they  are  plant¬ 
ed.  As  tor  thofe  pears  upon  free  flocks, 
the  diftance  Ihould  never  be  lefs  than 
twenty-five  feet  for  moderate  growing 
trees;  but,  for  vigorous  lhooters,  the  fpace 
of  thirty  or  five  and  thirty  feet  is  little 
enough,  efpecially  if  the  foil  be  flrong, 
in  which  cafe  they  Ihould  be  planted  at  a 
greater  diltance.  The  particular  forts  of 
pears  I  would  recommend  for  an  efpalier, 
are  the  jargonnelle,  blanguette,  poier  fans 
peau,  lummer  boncretien,  Hambden’s  bur- 
gamnr,  poir  du  prince,  autumn,  burgamot, 
1’ambrette,  gros  roulfelet,  beurre  du  roy, 

.  le  marquis,  creffane,  with  many  others  of 
lefs  note,  always  remembering  that  thofe 
pears  which  are  of  the  melting  kind,  will 
do  better  in  elpaliers  than  the  breaking 
pears,  which  feldom  ripen  well  on  efpa- 
liers :  yob  Ihould  alfo  be  careful  of  the 
flocks  thefe  are  grafted  on  ;  for  if  the 
breaking  pears  are  grafted  on  quinceftocks, 
the  fruit  will  be  ltotiy. 

Fruit-trees  thus  planted,  and  well  man¬ 
aged,  are  much  preferable  to  thofe  trained 
up  in  any  other  figure,  upon  lcveral  ac¬ 
counts  :  as,  fil'd,  thefe  take  up  very  little 
room  in  a  garden,,  fo  as  to  be  hurtful  to 
the  plants,  which  grow  in  the  quarters  ; 
and,  lecondly,  the  fruit  upon  thefe  are 
,  better  tsrffed  than  thofe  which  grow  upon 
dwarfs,  the  fun  and  air  having  freer  ac¬ 
cess  to  every  part  of  the  tree,  whereby  the 
dampnefs  ar.ifing  from  the  ground  is  fooner 
diffipated;  which  is  of  lingular  advantage 
to  fruit-trees.  Miller's  Gard.  DiEl. 

ESPL AN;At)E'vin  fortification,  the 
Hoping  of  the  parapet  of  the  covert-way 
towards  the  qhampaign. 

ESPOUSALS',  i.n  law,  a'  contract  or 
promile  made  between  a  man  and  a'wotnan, 
to  marry  each  other. 

ESQUIRE,  Arniiger\  was  anciently  the 
perfon  that  attended  a  knight  in  time  of 
war,  and  carried  his  Ihield. 

ESSAY,  in  literature,  a  particular  kind' 
©f  compofition,  the  fchiararter  of  which  is 
to.be  free,  ealy,  and  natural;  not  tied  to.' 
Hr  if!  rfrder  or  method,  nor  worked  up  and 
fi niihed  like  a  fdrmal  ‘fyflemf  . 

ESSENCE,  that  which  con'ftitutes  the 
peculiar  nature  of' any  thing,  and  makes 
it  to  be  what  it  is,  'iffphildfophy,  the 
elfence  of  a  th’if\g  is  that  which  is  the 
primary'  conception  whiefh  one  lias  of  it, 
and  is  diftingurihed  from  its  adf,  which  is 
•  called  its  exiftence.  Thus  the  elfence  of 
a  rectilinear  triangle,  confifts  in  its  being 
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bounded  by  three  ftraight  lines  ;  of  a  cir^ 
cle,  in  that  its  radii  or  femi-diaters  are  all 
equal ;  and  the  elfence  of  a  fquare  is,  that 
it  hath  four  right  angles  and  four  equal 
right-lined  fides. 

ESSENCE,  in  chemiftry,  is  the  moll 
pure,  ballamic,  and  fubtile  parts,  which 
have  been  extrarted  from  any  body  by 
means  of  fire. 

ESSEN  TIAL,  fomething  neceffary  be- 
longing  to  the  eflence  or  nature  of  a  thing, 
from  which  it  cannot  be  conceived  diltindt  : 
thus  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  as 
extenfion,  figure,  number,  &c.  are  effen- 
tial  or  infeparable  from  them  in  all  their 
changes  and  alterations. 

ESSEX,  a  large  populous  county, 
bounded  on  the  ealt  by  the  German  Sea, 
on  the  well;  by  the  river  Stort,  which  di¬ 
vides  it  from  Hertfordlbire,  and  by  the 
river  Lea,  which  parts  it  from  Middlefex  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Thames  which 
feparates  it  from  Kent,  and  on  the  fouth-. 
ealt  by  part  of  Cambridgelhire  and  Suffolk, 
from  which  laff  it  is  divided  by  the  river 
Stour.  It  is  fifty  miles  in  length,  and 
forty-fevdn  in  breadth.  It  contains  twenty 
hundreds,  twenty-two  market-towns,  four 
hundred  and  fifteen  parifhes,  forty-fix 
parks,  one  foreff,  oiie  million  two  hundred 
and  forty  thoufand  acres  of  lahd,  thirty- 
four'  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  nine¬ 
teen  houfes,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  thoufand  eight  hundred  fouls.  1c 
fends  eight  members  to  parliament,  that 
is,  two  knights  of  the  fh ire,  and  for  Col- 
cheller,  Malden,  and  Harwich,  two  each 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Thames,  the 
Stower,  the  Lea,  the  Stort,  the  Coin,  the 
Chelmer,  the  Blackwater,  the  Crouch, 
and  the  Roding,  which  contain  variety 
°f  filh-  The  air 'of  this  country  is  very 
healthful,  except  in  the  Hundreds,  where 
tiie  inhaofttffits  are  fubjert.  to  agues  of  a 
very  bad  fort.  Affiong  thefe  Rochford  and 
Dengy  hundreds  are  the  worlt  ;  and  vec 
in  thefe  place's  the  foil  is  very  rich,  and 
anfwers  the  exportation  of  the  hufband- 
men,  by  whom  they  are  chiefly  inhabited, 
foj;  the  owners  of  the  lands  feldom  choofe 
to  live  there.  No  county  in  England 
abounds  more  in  provifions  Qf  all  forts,  of 
whiyh  great  quantities  are  fent  to  London, 
both  by  fea  and  land,  particularly  butter, 
cheefe  'and  calves.  Out  of  the  fea  they 
have  foals,  plaices,  flounders,  maids,  lob- 
flers,  and  oyfters,  of  which  laft  thofe  from 
Cole  heftey  are  moll  famous,  being  fent  in 
barrels  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  waters 
in  the  hundreds  are  very  indifferent,  and 
in  lome  places  near  the  fea  brackilh,  but 
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in  other  places  they  are  very  good.  The 
chief  manufacture  is  the  woollen,  which 
is  carried  on  at  Colchefter,  Halftead,  Brain¬ 
tree,  and  other  places.  The  inhabitants 
make  baize,  favs,  ferges,  ihailoons,  See. 
In  fome  places  they fpih  a  great  quantity 
of  yarn,  which  is  lhnt  up  to  Spitalfields 
in  London.  Colchefter  and  Booking  baize 
are  in  great  efteem. 

ESSSOIN,  in  law',  an  excufe  for  a  per- 
fon  fummoned  to  appear  and  anfwer  to  an 
iftion  on  account  of  licknefs,  or  other  juft 
caufe  of  his  abfence. 

ESSOIN-DAY  is  regularly  the  firft 
day  of  every  term,  though  the  fourth 
day  after  is  alio  allowed  by  way  of  indul¬ 
gence. 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  Dower,  in 
law,  an  afturance  ot  dower  made  to  the 
wife  by  the  hulband,  or  fome  friend  of  his, 
on  marriage. 

ESTATE,  in  law,  the  title  or  intereft 
that  a  perfon  has  in  lands,  tenements,  or 
other  elfeCls  ;  comprehending  the  whole  in 
Vvhich  a  perlon  hath  any  property,  and  will 
pafs  the  fame. 

ESTATES,  in  a  political  fenfe,  the 
dominions  of  fome  prince,  or  the  general 
clalfes  into  which  the  people  are  divided. 

ESTHER,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  containing  the  hiftory  of  a 
Teufilh  virgin,  dwelling  with  her  uncle 
Mordecai  at  Shulhan,  In  the  reign  of 
Ahafuerqs,  one  of  the  kings  of  Perlia. 

ESTRAYj  in  law,  any  beaft,  not 
“wild,  that  is  foUnd  within  a  lotdlhip,  and 
owned  bv  no-body  :  in  which  caie,  beinsc 
cried  according  to  law  in  the  two  next 
tnarket  towns  adjacent,  and  not  claimed 
in  a  year  and  a  -day  by  the  owner,  it  be¬ 
comes  the  property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
or  liberty  wherein  it  was  found. 

ESTREAT,  in  law,  a  true  copy,  note, 
or  duplicate  of  an  original  writing  or  re¬ 
cord,  efpecial'y  fines;  amefeements;  pe¬ 
nalties,  See.  fet  down  and  impofed  in  the 
rolls  of  a  court,  to  be  levied  by  the  bailiff, 
or  other  officer. 

ESTREPEMENT,  in  law,  any  fpoil 
made  bv  tenants  for  life  on  any  lands,  Src. 
To  the  prejudice. of  the  revetlioner  ;  it  is 
alfo  taken  to  fignify  the  making  land  bar¬ 
ren,  by  continual  ploughing  and  fowing, 
and  thereby  drawing  out  the  heart  of  the 
ground  without  manuring,  or  other 
good  hulbandry,  by  which  means  it  is 
impaired. 

It:  may  1  i ke wife  be  applied  to  the  cut- 
in  tig  down  of  trees,  or  lopping  them  far¬ 
ther  than  the  law  allows. 
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ETCHING,  a  method  of  engraving  rut 
copper,  in  which  the  lines  or  ftrokes  iti- 
ftead  of  being  cut  with  a  tool  or  graver* 
are  eaten  in  with  aquafortis. 

The  method  of  working  with  aquafortis 
has  been  lo  far  improved,  that  inlleadof 
being  now  deemed  a  fpurious  kind  of  en¬ 
graving,  it  evidently  appears  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  an  excellence  in  mahy  modern 
w’orks,  that  could  never  have  been  produced 
without  it:  liuce,  though  the  neatnefs  and 
uniformity  of  the  hatches,  which  attend 
the  ufe  of  the  tool*  is  more  advantageous 
with  refpeft  to  portraits  ;  yet  the  liberty 
and  facility  of  the  other  mahner  give  a 
much  greater  opportunity  to  exercife  the 
force  of  genius  and  fancy  in  hiftory  paint¬ 
ing  ;  where  the  effect  of  the  whole,  and 
not  the  minute  exadlnefs  in  finilhing  all 
the  parts,  conftitutes  the  principal  value. 
There  are  two  methods  pradtifed  of  engrav¬ 
ing  in  this  way  ;  the  one  with  a  hard  var- 
nilh  or  ground  ;  the  other  with  a  foft.  The 
firft  was  formerly  much  ufed,  being  better 
accommodated  to  the  intention  of  imitating 
the  engraving  with  the  tool  ;  as  the  firm- 
nefsof  the  body  of  the  varnilh  give  more 
opportunity  of  retouching  the  lines,  or  en¬ 
larging  them  with  theoval  pointed  needles, 
called  by'  the  French  ecboppes,  as  was 
pradtifed  by  Le  BotTe  and  others  for  that 
purpofe.  The  latter  has  now  almoft  whol¬ 
ly  iuperfeded  the  ufe  of  the  other  bv  the 
free  and  fupple  manner  of  working  it  ad¬ 
mits  of;  which  gives  a  power  df  expref- 
fion  incompatible  with  the  greater  infiexi- 
bility  of  the  hard  varnilh,  that  confines  the 
lines  and  hatches  to  fuch  a  regularity,  and 
famenefs,  as  give  a  ftifthefs  of  manner 
and  coldrlefs  of  erfedt  to  the  work. 

The  mixture  of  the  ufe  of  the  tool  and 
aquafortis,  which  are  now  both  employed 
together  in  many  cafes,  has  however 
given  that  perfection  to  engraving  which  it 
bears  at  prefent.  The  truth  and  fpirit  df 
the  outline  that  the  method  of  working 
'with  aquafortis  affords,  and  the  variety  of 
lliades  which  the  different  kinds  of  black 
producible  in  this  w'ay,  as  well  as  other 
means  of  exprefting  the  peculiar  appearance 
and  character  of  particular  fubjedts,  fur- 
null  what  was  defective  in  the  lole  ufe  of 
the  tool;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
axnftnefs  and  regularity  of  the  lines, 
which  are  required  for  finilhing  many 
kinds  ofdefigns,  are  fupplied  bv  the  gra¬ 
ver :  and  by  a  judicious  application  of  both, 
that  complete  finilhing  is  obtained,  which 
either  of  them  alone  mult  neccftarily 
want. 
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The  manner  by  which  this  art  is  per¬ 
formed,  is  the  covering  the  furface  of  the 
jflate  with  a  proper  varmfb,  or  ground,  as 
it  is  called,  which  is  capable  of  refitting 
aquafortis  ;  and  then  fcoring  or  fcratching 
away,  by  inflrumcnts  relembling  needles, 
the  parts  of  this  varnilh  or  ground,  in  the 
places  where  the  ltrok.es  or  hatches  of  the 
engraving  are  intended  to  be  :  when,  the 
plate  being  covered  with  aquafortis,  the 
parts  that  are  laid  naked  and  expofed  by 
removing  the  ground  or  varnilh,  are  cor¬ 
roded  or  eaten  away  by  it,  while  the  relf, 
being  fecured  and  defended,  remain  un¬ 
touched. 

There  are  two  methods  of  etching,  as 
bath  been  already  oblerved,  the  difference 
•of  which  from  each  other  confifts,  as  well 
in  the  difference  of  the  varnilh  or  ground, 
as  in  that  of  the  aquafortis,  adapted  to 
each  kind:  but  the  general  methods  of  per¬ 
forming  them  is  alike  in  both.  Thefe 
varnilhes,  or  grounds,  are  diftinguilhed 
by  the  names  of  hard  and  foft:  for,  in 
their  confiftenct,  or  the  refinance  they 
give  to  the  needles,  lies  their  effential  va¬ 
riation  from  each  other.  The  hard  var- 
tiifh,  it  is  with  good  reafon  conjeftured, 
Was  not  the  firft  in  ufe  :  but  loon  took 
place  of  the  other  ;  and  was,  for  fome 
time,  the  moff  received  in  practice,  on  the 
account  of  its  admitting  the  work  to  be 
made  more  like  that  of  the  graver  :  the 
foft  has  however  fince,  in  its  turn,  pre¬ 
vailed  to  the  exclufion  of  it  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  except  in  the  cafe  of  particular  fub- 
jefts  ;  but  not  fo  entirely  as  to  take  away 
the  expedience  of  ihewing  how  it  is  per¬ 
formed.  The  manner  of  etching  with  the 
foft  varniih  is  now,  however,  one  of  the 
moll  important  objefts  of  the  art  of  en¬ 
graving,  and  it  is  at  prefent  in  univerfal 
ufe,  fometimes  alone,  but  more  frequently 
intermixed  with  the  work  of  the  tool,  and, 
in  fome  cafes,  with  great  advantage,  even 
where  the  whole  is  intended  to  pais  for 
being  performed  by  the  graver. 

ETERNITY,  an  attribute  of  God,  ex- 
prefiing  his  infinite  or  endlefs  duration. 
See  God. 

ETHICS,  or  MORALITY,  the  fei- 
ence  of  manners  or  duty,  which  it  traced 
from  man’s  nature  and  condition,  and 
ihews  to  terminate  in  his  happinefs  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  it  is  the  knowledge  of  our 
duty  and  fel-city,  or  the  art  of  being  vir¬ 
tuous  arid  happy. 

ETHMOIDAL,  in  anatomy,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  one  of  the  common  futures  of  the 
lkull,  which  cots  tfiwud  tit*  p*  cjLftmoides, 
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which  feparates  it  from  the  bones  In  con* 
taft  with  it. 

ETHMOIDES  is  an  epithet  applied  t© 
a  bone  at  the  root  of  the  nofe,  called  all© 
os  ethmoides. 

ETYMOLOGY,  that  part  of  grammar 
which  explains  the  derivation  of  words,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  their  firft  and  primary 
fignification. 

A  judicious  enquiry  into  etymologies  Is 
of  confiderable  ufe.  To  difeover  the  true 
and  original  ideas  affixed  to  each  word* 
and  exprefiion,  muft  yield  a  very  fenfible 
pleafure  to  every  man  of  tafte.  Befides* 
etymologies  are  neceffary  for  the  thorough 
mvderftanding  of  a  language  ;  for  the  force 
of  a  word  is  generally  better  conceived 
when  a  perfon  knows  its  origin 

An  etymologift  however  has  need  of  all 
the  light  he  can  come  at  to  bring  down 
words  varioufly  difguifed  in  their  paffage* 
and  remark  all  the  changes  that  have  be¬ 
fallen  them  :  and  as  thofe  alterations 
have  fometitnes  been  owing  to  caprice* 
it  is  eafy  to  take  a  mere  conjefture  for  a 
regular  analogy  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wondet 
the  public  fhould  be  prejudiced  againft  a 
fcience  which  feems  to  ftand  on  lo  preca* 
rious  a  footing. 

EVACUANTS,  in  medicine,  are  pro¬ 
perly  fuch  things  as  diminiih  the  animal 
fluids  by  throwing  out  fome  morbid  or 
redundant  humour  ;  or  fuch  as  thin,  at¬ 
tenuate,  and  promote  the  motion  and  civ* 
culation  thereof. 

EVACUATION,  in  phyfic,  the  art*o£ 
diminilhing,  emptying,  or  attenuating  the 
humoufs  of  the  body. 

EVANGELISTS,  at  prefent,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  writers  of  the  four  gofpels,  St« 
Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St» 
John. 

EVAPORATION,  in  philofophy,  the 
aft  by  which  the  moifture  in  anybody  is 
exhaled  or  evaporated,  either  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  or  by  means  of  fire. 

EVAPORATION,  in  chemiftry,  that 
operation  whereby  the  more  aqueous  and 
volatile  parts  of  fluids  are  evaporated  ot 
drove  away  in  vapours,  in  order  to  render 
the  remaining  part  of  a  higher  confiftence. 
than  before. 

EVASION,  among  lawyers,  a  cunning 
or  fubtle  endeavouring  to  let  afide,  ot 
efcape  the  punilhment  of,  the  law. 

EUBAGES,  an  order  of  priefts,  or  phi- 
lofophers  among  the  ancient  Celtae,  q£ 
Gauls. 

EUCHARIST,  the  facrament  of  the 
Lord’s  fupper*  In  the  beginning  of  Chrif- 
R  tuyaity 
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tianity  they  ad  mini  ft  ere  cl  the  eucharifl 
every  day';  afterwards  four  times  a  week  : 
but  as  the  power  of  religion  declined,  it 
fell  to  thrice  a  year,  as  Chriftmas,  Eafter, 
and  Whitfuntide.  , 

EUCLID,  a  celebrated  mathemati¬ 
cian,  born  at  Alexandria,  taught  in  that 
city  about  two  hundred  and  feventy-feven 
years  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  under  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.  He  reduced  all 
the  fundamental  principles  of  pure  mathe¬ 
matics,  which  had  been  delivered  down 
by  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Eudoxus,  and 
other  mathematicians  before  him  into  re¬ 
gularity, and  order,  and  added  many  others 
of  his  own  difcovering;  on  which  account 
he  is'fa’d  to  be  the  firlt  who  reduced  arith¬ 
metic  and  geometry  into  the  form  of  a 
fcience.  He  likewife  applied  himlelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  mixed  mathematics,  and  efpe- 
cially  to  aftronemy,  in  which  he  alfo  ex¬ 
celled.  A  fine  edition  of  all  his  works 
was  printed  in  1703,  by  David  Gregory, 
Savilian  profeftor  of  allronomy,  at  Ox¬ 
ford. 

EVE,  the  fame  with  vigil.  See  Vigil. 

EVER-GREEN,  in  gardening,  a  fpe- 
*ies  of  perennials  which  continue  their  ver¬ 
dure,  leaves,  See.  all.  the  year,  fuch  are 
hollies,  phillyria’s,  lauruftinus’s,  bays, 
pines,  firs,  cedars  ol  Lebanon,  See. 

EVERLASTING-FLOWER,  in  bo- 
tany,  a  name  given  to  the  amaranthoides. 

EVERLASTING-PEA,  a  genus  of 
plants,  other  wife  called  lathyrus. 

EVESDROPPERS,  in  law,  perfons 
who  [land  under  the  eves,  walls,  or  win¬ 
dows  of  a  houfe,  to  liften  after  news,  and 
«arry  it  to  others,  thereby  railing  ftrife  and 
contention  in  the  neighbourhood.  They 
are  punilhable  in  the  court-ieet,  or  quar- 
aer-feffions. 

EUGENIA,  the  filver-tree,  in  botany. 

EVICTION,  in  law,  fignifies  a  reco¬ 
very  of  lands,  or  tenements  bylaw. 

EVIDENCE,  in  law,  the  teltimony  a 
perfon  gives  in  a  court  upon  any  fact  of 
which  he  has  a  perfonal  knowledge. 

EVLL,  Malum ,  in  philolophy,  See.  is 
*ither  moral  or  natural. 

Moral  evil  is  the  difagreement  between 
theadions  of  a  moral  agent,  and  the  rule 
*f  thofe  ad  ions,  whatever  it  be. 

Moral  go'od  and  evil  coincide  with  right 
and  wrong,  fince  that  cannot  be  good 
which  is  wrong,  or  that  evil  which  is 
right. 

Natural  EVIL,  whatever  deftroys,  or 
any  way  dillurbs  the  perfedion  of  na¬ 
tural’ beings:  iuch  are  bluidneis,  dileafes, 
4eavh,  &c. 


Eft? 

King's  EVIL,  in  medicine,  the  farflST 

wiih  the  fcrophula. 

EVOLUTE,  EVOLUTA,  in  the 
higher  geometry'*  a  curve  firft  propofed  by 
Mr.  Huy'gens,  and  fince  much  iludied  by 
the  later  mathematicians. 

EVOLUTION,  in  arithmetic  and  al¬ 
gebra,  implies  the  extradion  of  the  root3 
of  powers.  See  ExtraEIion. 

EVOLUTION,  in  the  art  of  war,  the 
motion  made  by  a  body  of  troops,  when 
they  are  obliged  to  change  their  form  and 
diipolition,  in  order  to  preferve  a  poll,  oc¬ 
cupy  another,  to  attack  an  enemy  with 
more  advantage,  or  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
defending  tbemfelves  the  better. 

Naval  EVOLUTIONS,  the  divers 
movements  performed  by  fleets  or  fquadrons 
at  lea,  in  ranging  or  forming  into  fuch 
lines  or  politions  as  may  be  thought  moll 
proper  or  expedient. 

Thofe  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
marine  will  undoubtedly  allow,  that  the 
art  of  naval  evolution  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  ;  fince  this  art  confifts  only  in  regu¬ 
lating  the  feveral  movements  cf  a  naval 
armament,  as  different  fituations,  and  occa- 
fions  mav  require. 

EUONYMUS,  the  fpindle-tree,  in 

botany'. 

EUPATOR1UM,  hemp-agrimony,  in 

botany. 

EUPHONY,  in  grammar,  a  figure, 
whereby  we  fupprels  a  letter  that  is  too 
harlh,  and  convert  it  into  a  fmoother,  aon- 
trary  to  the  ordinary  rules  :  of  this  there 
are  abundance  of  examples  in  all  ian- 
guages. 

EUPIIOREIUM,  a  gummy  refinous 
concrete  juice,  exuding  from  an  oriental* 
prickly,  ladefcent  fhrub  of  the  fame  name* 

There  are  many  different  lpecies  of  the 
Euphorbium  phnt,  natives  of  Africa,  and 
preferred  in  Europe  in  the  hot-houfes  of 
the  curious.  Whether  the  officinal  gum- 
rpy  refin  of  that  name  is  extraded  from 
one  particular  fpecies,  or  from  feveral  pro-* 
mifeuouily,  is  uncertain. 

The  juice  is  extraded  by  wounding  the 
ftem  in  different  parts,  pieces  of  Iheep- 
lkin  being  previoufiy  tied  round  near  the 
bottom,  to  prevent  its  running  down  up-* 
on  the  ground  :  the  incifions  are  made 
with  a  long  handled  inftrument,  that  the 
operator  may  receive  no  injury  from  the 
cauftic  liquor  fpurting  upon  the  face,  Sec. 
The  juice  concretes  into  roundifh,  femr- 
tranfparent  whililh  tears,  which  for  the 
moil  part  are  internally  hollow:  thefe  are 
the  euphorbium  brought  to  us.  We  com¬ 
monly  find  bits  oi  the  ftalk,  prickles,  and 

feeds 
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feeds  of  the  plant  intermixed,  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  fmall  Hones  and  fand.  The 
>vhiti(h  or  pale  yellowilh  tears  are  preferred, 
as  being  the  freiheft ;  the  browner  or 
darker-coloured  they  appear,  the  longer 
they,  have  been  kept. 
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Volga  or  Wolga,  and  then  it  is  parted 
from  Alia  by  this  lalf,  and  afterwards  by 
the  river  Ohv.  Europe  is  lituated  between. 

«/  t 

Long.  9.  33.  W.  and  72.  25.  E.  and 
Lat.  35.  and  72.  N.  It  is  about  three 
thoufand  three  hundred  miles  in  length, 


Euphorbium  is  in  tafte  extremely  acri-  front  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  Portugal,  to  the 
monious  :  the  flighted  touch  burns  and  rive  Oby,  in  RuHia  ;  and  two  thoufand 
corrodes  the  tongue:  received  in  fmall  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  from  Cape 
quantity  into  the  nofe,  it  occafions  violent  Matapan,  in  the  Morea,  to  the  North 
fneezitig  :  the  utmolt  caution  is  requifite  I  Cape  of  Norway.'  We  may  judge  by  this, 
in  pulverizing  it,  to  guard  the  eyes,  nole,  that  it  is  much  lefs  than  Alia  and  Africa  ; 
and  mouth,  from  the  pernicious  eftefts  of  hut  it  is  in  many  things  more  conlidcrable 
the  fine  dull  that  fliesoif.  than  both.  Europe,  excepting  a  fmall 

The  extreme  acrimony  of  this  drug  ren-  |  part  of  Lapland  and  Miikovy,  is  lituated  • 


ders  it  abfolutely  unfit  for  any  internal  ufe: 
feveral  correctors  have  indeed  been  propof- 
ed  for  abating  its  virulence,  but  the  bell 
•f  them  are  not  to  be  trufted  to.  It  is  em¬ 
ployed  only,  and  that  but  felclom,  for  ex¬ 
ternal  purpofes  ;  in  simulating  unguents 
and  plallers  for  paralytic  limbs,  carious 
bones,  and  beginning  fchirrous  tumours. 
Some  have  ventured  on  a  minute  portion 
of  it,  mixed  with  other  powders,  as  an 
errhine,  in  obi! ruftions  of  the  nollrils, 
jind  mucous  diforders  of  thfe  head  ;  a  prac¬ 
tice  by  no  means  advifable,  as  we  are  in 
no  want  of  medicines  for  thefe  purpofes, 
equally  effectual,  and  far  more  l’afe. 

EUPHRASIA,  eye-bright,  in  botany. 
This  plant  is  an  ophthalmic  and  cephalic, 
and  good  for  a  weak  memory. 

EUPHRATES,  the  mod  celebrated 
fiver  of  Alia,  has  two  fources  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  the  city  of  Erzernm,  in  Turco ma¬ 
nia,  in  about  forty  degrees  of  latitude, 
Thefe  ftreams  unite  three  days  journey  be¬ 
low  the  city,  where  the  river  is  navigable 
for  fmall  veffeis,  but  the  rocky  channel 
renders  the  paifage  dangerous.  It  runs  at 
firft  from  call  to  well,  thro’  Turcomania, 
where  meeting  with  Mount  Taurus,  it 
turns  to  the  fouthward,  dividing  Turco¬ 
mania  from  Natolia,  and  continuing  its 
courle  fouth-eaft,  divides  Syria  from  Diar- 
beck  or  Affyria.  It  afterwards  paftes 
through  the  province  of  Irack  Arabi,  or 
Chaldea,  and  having  united  its  waters  with 
the  Tigris,  runs  on  fouth-caft  to  the  city 
of  Bafra,  and  falls  into  the  gulph  ofPeriia, 

*  EUROPE,  one  of  the  four  parts  of 
the  world,  is  a  large  peninlula,  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocea»V 
on  the  weft  by  the  Weftern  Oceacv,  oir 
the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean,  which  fe- 
parates  it  from  Africa,  and  by  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  which  divides  it  in  part  from  Afia, 
as  alfo  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  then  by  the 
nver  Don,  till  it  comes  near  the  river 


in  the  temperate  zone.  We  cannot  boaft 
of  rich  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  preci¬ 
ous  Hones,  nor  does  it  produce  fugar  or 
fpices,  nor  yet  elephants,  camels,  lions, 
tygers,  panthers,  and  crocodiles,  things 
that  we  can  do  without ;  but  produces 
abundance  of  corn,  pulfe,  fruits,  animals, 
and  even  fimples,  the  mod  neceflary  for 
the  ufe  of  mankind.  In  general,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  peopled  and  better  cultivated  than  the 
other  parts  ;  it  is  fuller  of  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  and  its  buildings  are  more 
folid,  and  more  commodious,  in  general, 
than  thofe  of  Africa  and  Aha.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  all  white,  and  incomparably 
more  handfome  than  the  Africans,  and 
even  than  moll  of  the  Aliatics.  The  Eu¬ 
ropeans  furpafs  both  in  arts  and  fciences,. 
efpecially  in  thofe  called  the  liberal,  in 
trade,  navigation,  and  in  military  and 
airs  5  being,  at  the  fame  time, 
more  prudent,  more  valiant,  more  gene¬ 
rous,  more  jiolife,  and  more  lociable  than 
they  ;  and  though  we  are  divided  into  va¬ 
rious  lefts,  yet,  as  Chrillians,  we  have  in¬ 
finitely  the  advantage  over  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind.  There  are  but  few  places  in  Eu¬ 
rope  where  they  fell  each  other  for  Haves  ; 
and  none  where  robbery  is  a  profellion,  as 
it  is  in  Alia  and  Africa, 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  governments 
in  Europe,  as  the  two  empires  of  Germa¬ 
ny  and  Rulfja,  the  kingdoms  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Prufiia,  Sardinia,  aud 
the  Two  Sicilies.  The  cummomstrahits 
are  Holland,  Swilferland,  Venice,  Ge¬ 
noa,  Ragafa,  Lucca,  and  Geneva.  Tbp 
duVeaoiQf,  Tufeany,  Savoy,  Modena, 
j  Mi ntua,  Parma,  and  Courland,  &c. 

There  are  five  forts  of  religions  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  viz.  The  Mahommetan,  which  is 
profefted  in  Turky  in  Europe  ;  the  Greek, 
of  which  there  are  many  in  the  fame 
parts,  in  all  Mufcovy,  and  in  feveral 
R  *  parts 
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fii'ts  of  Polifh  Ruffia  ;  the  Roman  catho¬ 
lic  in  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Italy  ; 
the  proteftant,  though  with  a  confulerable 
difference,  in  Great  Britain,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway.  There  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  both  the  laft,  in  Ireland,  Swifler- 
land,  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
the  Low  Countries  :  befides  many  Jews, 
and  lome  idolaters,  in  Lapland,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Mufcovy. 

There  are  three  general  languages  in 
Europe  ;  the  Latin,  of  which  the  Italian, 
the  French,  and  the  Spanifh  are  dialects  ; 
the  Teutonic,  which  is  fpoken,  though 
differently  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  and  Great  Britain  ;  the 
Sclavonic,  which  is  fpoken,  though  great¬ 
ly  difguifed,  in  Mufcovy,  Poland,  Bohe¬ 
mia,  and  Turkey  in  Europe.  There  are 
lbme  of  lefs  extent,  as  the  Greek,  the 
proper  Hungarian,  the  Bafque,  the  Bri 
tifh,  which  is  fpoken  in  Wales,  and  Bri 
tagne  in  France,  the  Iriih  and  the  Lapo- 
nic.  Europe  is  as  well  watered  with  rivers 
as  any  part  of  Alia,  or  Africa.  In  Spain 
there  is  the  Ebro,  the  Guadalquiver,  the 
Guadiana,  the  Tajo,  and  the  Douro  ;  in 
France,  the  Garoune,  the  Rhone,  the 
Xoire,  and  the  Seine;  in  Italy,  the  Po 
and  the  Tiber  ;  in  Germany,  the  Rhine, 
the  Wefar,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the 
Danube  ;  in  England,  the  Thames  ;  in 
Scotland,  the  Tay ;  in  Ireland,  the  Shan¬ 
non;  in  Poland,  theViflula  and  the  Nia^ 
per;  in  Mufcovy,  the  Don,  the  Dwina, 
the  Wolga,  and  part  of  the  Oby.  The 
gieateft  cities  in  Europe  are  London,  Pa¬ 
ns,  Amflerdam,  Conilantinople,  Mofcow, 
and  Rome. 

EURY  DICE,  the  wife  of  Orpheus, 
Was  bit  by  a  ferpent,  and  died  on  the  very 
day  of  their  marriage.  Orpheus  went  to 
Tartarus,  or  hell,  to  feek  for  her;  where, 
Ly  the  charms  of  his  lyre  and  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  voice,  he  obtained  Pluto’s  per- 
miffion  to  bring  her  back  to  the  earth,  on 
condition,  that  he  did  not  look  at  her  till 
they  came  to  the  light  of  the  world:  but 
Ms  impatient  fondnefs  rendering  him  un¬ 
able  to  avoid  turning  his  head,  to  fee  if  fhe 
,  was  fafe,  ihe  was  fn'atched  from  him  for 
ever. . - 

EWE,  the  name  of  a  female  iheep. 

See  Sheep.  ’  '  '  1  <  1 

EWRY ,  an  office  in  the  king’s  houf- 
Fold,  which  has  the  care  of  the  tabic  linen, 

©f  laying  the  cloth-,  and  ferving  up  water, 
in  filver  ewers,  after  dinner. 

EXACERBATION.  See  Paroxyfm, 
EXACTION,  in  law,  a  wrong 
e^>ne  by  an  officer,  or  perfon,  in  pretend- 
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ed  authority,  in  taking  a  reward  or  fe< 
that  is  not  allowed  by  law. 

EXAGGERATION,  in  rhetoric,  a 
kind  of  hyperbole,  whereby  things  arc- 
augmented  or  amplified,  by  faying  more 
than  the  truth,  either  as  to  good,  or  bad. 

EXALTATION,  in  aftrology,  a  dig¬ 
nity  which  a  planet  acquires  in  certain 
figns  or  parts  of  the  zodiac,  which  digni¬ 
ty  is  luppofed  to  give  it  an  extraordinary 
efficacy  and  influence. 

EXAMINATION,  in  fea-aflairs,  % 
fort  of  naval  catechilm,  compofed  of  vari¬ 
ous  queftions  put  by  a  committee  of  vete¬ 
ran  fea-captains  to  the  midlhipmen,  to. 
difeover  whether  they  are  fufficiently  qua¬ 
lified  in  the  knowledge  of  their  prefeffion, 
to  become  lieutenants. 

EXAMINERS,  in  chancery,  two  of¬ 
ficers  of  that  court  ,  who  examine,  upon 
oath,  witnefles  produced  in  caufes  depend¬ 
ing  there,  by  either  the  complainant  or 
defendant,  where  the  witnefles  live  in, 
London,  or  near  it.  Sometimes  parties, 
themfelves,  by  particular  order,  are  exa¬ 
mined. 

EXANTHEMA,  in  medicine,  is  a 
puflule  or  eruption  on  the  £kin,  as  the 
mealies,  fmall-pox,  See.  and  is  generally 
attended  with  a  fever,  and  terminates  in  a 
ralh. 

EXCELLENCY,  a  title  anciently 
given  to  kings  and  emperors,  but  now  to 
ambafladors,  governors,  and  other  perfons, 
who  are  not  qualified  for  that  of  highnels, 
and  yet  are  to  be  elevated  above  the  other 
inferior  dignities. 

EXCENTRIC,  or  ECCENTRIC,  in 
geometry,  are  circles  that  have  not  the 
fame  center.  I  he  orbit  of  the  fun  isexcen— 
trie  with  regard  to  the  terreftrial  globe; 
that  is,  it  does  not  revolve  round  the  fame 
center. 

Inftead  of  the  excentric  circles  in  the 
Ptolemaic  fyfiem,  the  moderns  have  fup- 
poled  oval  or  elliptic  ones,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  apparent  irregularity  of  the  pla¬ 
nets,  and  their  different  diftances  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  earth. 

EXCENTRIC  Place  of  a  Planet  is  the 
true  point  of  the  orbit  upon  which  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  inclination  coming  from  the  place  of 
a  planet  in  its  orbit,  falls  at  right-angles. 
Afars  is  very  excentric  with  regard  to  the 
fun. 

EXCENTRICITY,  or  ECCENTRI- 

CI1Y,  in  the  Ptolemaic  aftronomy,  is 
that  circle  which  the  fun  is  fuppofed  to 
move  in  about  our  earth,  and  which  has 
not  the  earth  exactly  for  ns  center.  And 
this  the  ancients  found  mull  be  fuppofed, 

becaufe 
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T>ecaufe  the  fun  fometimes  appears  large, 
and  then  it  is  neareff  to  us  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  fmaller,  and  then  it  is  farther  ofl. 

EXCEN TRICITY  of  the  Earthy  in 
the  new  afironomy,  is  the  diflance  be¬ 
tween  the  focus  and  the  center  of  the 
earth’s  elliptic  orbit. 

Mr.  Whifton,  in  his  Pralefl.  AJlro.n . 
page  90,  ihews  the  method  of  finding 
this  from  the  apparent  motion  of  the  lun, 
compared  with  the  two  extremities  ot  the 
aplides :  for  fince  the  true  velocity  of  the 
earth  in  her  aphelion  and  perihelion  is  in 
a  reciprocal  ratio  of  her  diilances  from 
the  fun  ;  and  that  the  apparent  and  angu¬ 
lar  velocity  is  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  her 
difiances  reciprocally  ;  from  the  apparent 
difference  of  thele  two  velocities,  the 
difference  of  the  diilances,  or  the  double 
excentricity,  will  eafily  be  known.  The 
excentricitv  of  the  whole  dillance  is,  at  a 
mean,  about  a  fixtieth  part,  or  more  ac- 
curatelv  .01786. 

EXCEPTION,  in  law,  a  flop  or  ftay 
to  an  action,  and  is  eithor  dilatory  or  pe¬ 
remptory,  in  proceedings  at  common  law  ; 
but  in  chancery  it  is  what  the  plaintiff  al¬ 
ledges  againff  the  fufficiency  of  an  anfwer, 
&c. 

EXCEPTION  to  Evidence,  is  where  a 
demurrer  is  offered  in  any  civil  caule,  for 
the  inefficiency  of  the  evidence  given, 
and  the  court  does  not  agree  to  it  ;  in 
fuch  cafe,  the  court,  upon  requeff,  is  to 
feal  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  the  evidence, 
which  may  be  heard  on  a  writ  of  error. 

EXCEPTIONS  in  Deeds  and  Writings , 
the  laving  a  particular  thing  out  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  one  granted  by  deed  ;  as  a  room, 
ihop,  or  cellar,  out  of  a  houfe  ;  a  field, 
or  timber  trees,  out  of  land,  See. 

EXCESS,  in  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
the  difference  between  any  two  unequal 
numbers  or  quantities,  or  that  which  is 
left  after  the  leffer  is  taken  from  or  out  of 
the  greater. 

EXCHANGE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a 
contract  or  agreement  whereby  one  thing 
is  given  for  another. 

EXCHANGE,  in  commerce,  the  trade 
of  money  carried  on  between  one  place 
and  another,  by  means  of  bills  of  ex¬ 
change. 

The  things  neceffary  to  be  confidered 
in  exchange  arc  ;  1.  The  real  monies  of 
each  country  or  trading  town.  2.  Their 
imaginary  monies.  3.  The  par  of  ex¬ 
change. 

1.  By  real  money  is  meant  a  certain 
quantity  of  metal  coined  by  the  authority 
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of  a  fiate  and  current  at  a  certa'a 
value,  by  virtue  of  that  authority. 

2.  By  imaginary  money  we  are  to  un- 
derftand  all  denominations  ufed  to  exprels 
l'uch  fums  as  have  no  real  fpecies,  or  coin,, 
of  the  value  of  any  of  thefe  denomina¬ 
tions. 


1.  The  real  mdnies  of  England. 

Gold  coin. 

£ 

.5. 

4. 

A  guinea,  valued  at  -  -  - 

1 

1 

0 

A  half  guinea  -  -  -  - 

0 

xo 

6 

A  quarter  guinea  -  -  - 

Silver  coins. 

0 

5 

3 

A  crown,  valued  at 

0 

5 

0 

A  half  crown  -  -  -  - 

0 

2 

6 

A  (hilling  -  -  -  -  - 

0 

X 

0 

A  fixpente  ----- 

0 

0 

6 

Copper  coins. 

The  half-penny,  and  the  farthing,  four 
of  which  make  a  penny. 

Imaginary  monies. 

The  pound,  equal  to  twenty  (hillings. 

The  mark,  equal  to  thirteen  (hillings 
and  four  pence. 

The  angel,  equal  to  ten  -(hillings. 

The  noble,  equal  to  fix  Railings  and 
eight  pence. 

The  penny,  equal  to  four  farthings. 

2.  The  real  monies  of  Holland. 


Gold  coins.  Florins* 

A  ducat,  or  ducatoon,  valued  at  20 
A  fovereign  ------  13 

A  rofe  noble  -  --  --  -  1  r 

Silver  and  copper  coins.  Stivers* 
A  ducatoon,  valued  at  -  -  -  63 

A  dric  gulden  -----  60 

A  rix-dollar  ------  ycj 

A  crown  -------  40 

A  dollar  -  --  --  --30 
A  guld  florin  ------  28 

A  fchilling  or  (hilling  -  -  -  06 

A  ftiver  -------01 

Imaginary  monies. 


The  guilder,  or  florin,  of  twenty  fil- 
vers,  or  240  groots. 

The  pound  Flemifh,  of  twenty  (hil¬ 
lings,  or  fix  guilders. 

The  groot,  or  penny  Flemiih,  of  half 
a  River,  or  eight  pfennicks. 

The  pfennick,  or  pfenning,  or  denier, 
1- x 6t h  of  a  River. 

At  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  Middle- 
burg,  &c.  they  keep  their  accounts  either 
in  guilders,  Rivers,  and  pfennicks,  or 
pounds,  fhillings  and  pence  Flemiih  ; 
which  are  divided  as  ours,  viz.  their 
pound  into  twenty  fhillings,  and  their 
(hillings  into  twelve  penee. 

They  exchange  with  London  upon  the 
pound  fterling,  giving  for  it,  when  at  par, 

3« 
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ife  guilders  5  or  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
thirty-three  Ihillings  and  four  pence  Flc- 
Kiifh. 

■I  he  courfe  of  exchange  runs  between 
thirty  and  thirty-eight  ihillings  Flemiih  per 
pound  fterling. 

In  Hamburgh  and  Antwerp  too,  they 
keep  their  accounts  and  exchange  with 
London,  in  the  fame  manner  as  with 
Holland. 

London  exchanges  alfo  with  Denmark, 
H  or  way,  Sweden,  Mufcovy,  Germany, 
witzeiland,  Savoy,  Sec.  but  it  is  com¬ 
monly  done  by  the  way  of  Hamburgh, 
■Amfterdam,  or  Antwerp. 

3*  T  he  real  monies  of  Prance. 


Gold 

coins. 

Livres 

Double  louis  d’or 

-  -  2  Z 

Louis  d’or  _  _ 

-  -  II 

Half  louis  d’or 

_  ^ 

-  -  °5§ 

Silver 

coins. 

Ecu  or  crown 

.  - 

-  -  7 

Half  ecu 

They  have  alfo>  i-^th  ecu  and  i-ioth 
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Brafs  coins. 

The  only  brafs  com  is  the  fol,  twenty 
©f  which  make  a  livre. 

Copper  coins. 

The  Hard  or  farthing,  four  of  which 
snake  a  l'ol. 

The  denier,  twelve  of  which  make  a 
fpl. 

The  double,  which  was  coined  for  a 
double  denier,  but  palfes  now  for  a  Hard. 

Imaginary  monies. 

The  piftole  equal  to  ten  livres. 

The  livre  equal  to  twenty  fols,  or  one 
third  of  an  ecu. 

At  Paris,  Lyons,  Rouen,  Sec.  they 
keep  their  accounts  in  livres,  fols,  and 
deniers  ;  and  exchange  upon  the  ecu,  or 
crown  ;  the  par  of  which,  in  fterling 
money,  is  four  Ihillings  and  fixpence.  & 

But  it  is  to  be  ob'erved,  that  the  kings 
of  France  often  raife  the  fpecie  of  the 
kingdom  to  rates  confiderably  higher  than 
thofe  for  which  they  were  at  firft  coined, 
and  confequently  far  above  their  intrin¬ 
sic  value  :  fo  that  a  crown  in  fpecie  will 
pafs  at  four,  five,  or  fix  livres.  And 
three  fuch  livres  are  Hill  named  an  ecu, 
or  crown,  though  of  a  far  lefs  value  than 
the  ecu  blanc,  or  white  crown,  that  is 
a  crown  in  fpecie.  Hence  it  happens  that 
the  exchange  is  very  variable,  and  falls 
low  in  proportion  to  the  riling  of  the 
French  money  above  the  intrinlic  worth 
®f  the  Ipecies. 

The  courfe  runs  between  twenty-five 
and  forty  pence  lterling  per  crown,  or  be-  * 
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tween  twenty  and  thirty  livres  per  pound 

lie  ding. 

N.  B.  The  French  add  the  term  tour- 
nois  to  their  money,  to  diliinguilh  it  from 
the  money  of  other  nations,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Engliih  add  the  word 
lterling  to  theirs. 

The  money  of  Spain  is  of  two  forts, 
viz.  of  plate  and  of  bullion  ;  the  plate- 
money  is  of  goed  lilver,  never  changes  its 
price,  and  is  reckoned  more  than  twenty 
per  cent,  better  than  the  money  of  bullion, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  filver  and  brafs,  and 
as  often  varying  in  its  price.  In  many 
places  they  buy  and  fell  in  rials  of  bul¬ 
lion  ;  but  when  they  ft  ate  the  accounts  in 
their  books,  they  commonly  reduce  them, 
by  an  allowance  of  fo  much  per  cent,  to 
rials  of  plate. 

4*  1  he  real  and  imaginary  monies  of 
Spain. 

Gold  coins.  Mervadies 
A  piftole,  valued  at  four  pefos  or 
pieces  of  eight,  or  at  -  1088 

An  halt  pillole,.  or  two  pefos,  or  544 
Silver  coins. 

A  pefo,  or  piece  of  eight,  at  -  272 
A.  rial,  at  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

A  mervadie  is  a  final!  piece  of  brafs  or 
copper,  five  of  which  and  about  i-27th, 
are,  in  value,  equal  to  an  Engliih  penny. 

The  imaginary  ducat,  in  exchange,  is 
valued  at  375  mervadies,  but  in  buying 
and  Idling  it  is  only  accounted  374. 

In  Madrid,  Seville,  See.  they  keep  their 
accounts  in  rials  and  mervadies,  and  ex¬ 
change  upon  the  piece  of  eight,  the  par  of 
which,  with  London,  is  four  Ihillings 
and  fixpence  ;  but  the  courfe  of  exchange 
runs  between  fifty-two  pence  and  le- 
yen ty— two  pence  fterling. 

5.  The  real  monies  of  Portugal. 

Rees 

Broad  ducat  of  gold,  valued  at  1000 

Double  piftole . 4000 

Piftole  ^  -  --  --  --  -  2000 

Half  piftole,  ormill-ree  -  -  -  jooo 

Stamped  petacoon  -  -  _  -  _  goc> 

Current  petacoon  -  -  -  -  _  ^00 

Stampted  crufade  -  -  -  -  _  ^00 

Current  crufade  -  -  -  -  .  ^00 

Stamped  pifo  ^g0 

Tefton  -  --  --  --  -  100 

There  are  alfo  the  fradionsof  a  tefton, 
at  80,  60,  40,  20,  and  ten  rees,  which 
are  of  a  mixed  metal,  compoled  offil- 
ver  and  brafs. 

There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  In  Por-> 
tugal  ;  luch  as  the  moidore,  a  gold  coin, 
valued  at  tweuty-feven  Ihillings  fterling  ; 
the  John,  or  Joannes,  which  is  alfo  gold, 

wonl\ 
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Vrorth  thirty-fix  ihillings  ;  the  half  Jo¬ 
annes  and  quarter  Joannes  ;  as  alfo  the 
double  Joannes,  valued  at  three  pound 
twelve  fterling,  See. 

In  Liibon,  Oporto,  Sec.  they  keep  their 
accounts  in  rees,  and  exchange  in  the 
half  piftole,  or  mill-ree;  the  par  of  which 
is  about  fix  ihillings  and  eight-pence  half 
penny  .fterling  ;  but  the  courfe  of  ex¬ 
change  runs  commonly  betwixt  fifty  and 
eighty-pence  fterling  per  mil-ree. 

6.  The  lpecies  or  coins  of  Italy  are 
Yery  numerous,  and  would  require  more 
room  than  can  be  fpared  in  this  place  : 
faffing,  therefore,  the  real  monies,  we 
ihall  endeavour  to  Ihew  the  manner  of 
exchange  between  London  and  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  Milan,  Venice,  and  Rome. 

At  Genoa,  they  keep  their  accounts 
in  lires,  foldi,  and  deniers  ,  reckoning 
twelve  deniers  to  a  foldi,  and  twenty  foldi 
to  a  lire  ;  and  exchange  upon  the  pevzo, 
of  five  lires,  whofe  par  is  about  four  lhil- 
lings  and  fix-pence  fterling  :  and  the 
courfe  of  exchange  is  from  forty-fix  to 
feventy-fix  and  feventy-eight  pence  per 
peyzo. 

At  Milan  they  keep  their  accounts  in 
the  fame  manner,  but  exchange  upon  the 
ducat  of  five  lires,  fifteen  foldi.  The 
courfe  of  exchange  runs  from  fiftv-five  to 
fixty-A-ven  pence  fterling  per  ducat. 

At  Venice,  merchants  keep  their  ac¬ 
counts  in  lires,  foldi,  and  pichioli ;  reck¬ 
oning  twelve  pichioli  to  the  foldi,  and 
twenty  foldi  to  the  lire.  But  the  bank 
reckons  by  ducats  and  groftes.  The  du¬ 
cat  confifts  of  twenty-four  groftes.  Thev 
exchange  upon  the  ducat  ;  the  par  of 
which  is  four  Ihillings  and  eight-pence 
halfpenny  fterling,  and  the  courfe  is 
from  fifty-two  to  lixty-nine  pence  fterling 
per  ducat  bancho. 

Rome  exchanges  with  London  upon 
the  feudi,  whofe  par  is  about  five  Ihillings 
and  fix-pence  fterling,  and  the  courfe  is 
from  fifty-five  to  lixty-five  pence  fterling 
per  feudi. 

7.  In  the  plantations  of  America,  they 
reckon  their  monies,  and  keep  their  ac¬ 
counts,  the  fame  wav  as  they  do  in  Bri- 
tain.  But  their  money  is  of  far  lefs 
value  :  for  bills  upon  London  from  any 
of  the  Caribbee-Iflands  are  ufu ally  charged 
with  25  per  cent,  in  favour  of  London  ; 
that  is,  if  St.  Chriftopher’s,  Montferrat, 
Antigua,  See.  Ihould  draw  upon  London 
100  1.  the  merchants  of  London  charge 
the  drawer  with  125  1.  for  the  laid  100, 
and  for  Jamaica,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
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Penfilvania,  New-England,  &c.  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  commonly  greater. 

London  exchanges  alfo  with  Ireland  ; 
but  the  courfe  of  exchange  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  demand  of  money  or  bills; 
commonly  between  four  and  fifteen  per 
cent,  lofs  to  Ireland,  or  in  favour  of  Lon¬ 
don. 

The  end  and  defign  of  exchange  is,  to 
avoid  the  rifk,  and  fave  the  expence  of 
transferring  money. 

The  confequence  is,  that  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  reprefent  money  fo  efteffually, 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
one  and  the  other. 

EXCHANGE  fignifies  alfo  a  place  in 
moft  confiderable  trading  cities,  wherein 
the  merchants,  negociants,  agents,  ban¬ 
kers,  brokers,  interpreters,  and  other 
perfons  cencerned  in  commerce,  meet  oq 
certain  days,  and  at  certain  times,  in  or¬ 
der  to  confer  and  treat  together  of  matters 
relating  to  exchanges,  alfurances,  freight- 
meats,  and  other  mercantile  negociations 
both  by  fea  and  land.  4 

Thefe  affembies  are  held  with  fo  much 
exaffnefs,  that  the  abfence  of  a  merchant, 
&cc.  makes  him  fufpeffed  of  drawing  to 
a  failure  or  bankrupey,  as  not  being  able 
to  ftand  the  ’change. 

EXCHANGERS  are  fuch  as  return 
monev  bv  bills  of  exchange. 

EXCHEQUER,  in  the  Britiftl  juris¬ 
prudence,  an  ancient  court  of  record,  in 
which  all  caufes  concerning  the  revenues 
and  rights  of  the  crown  are  heard  and  de¬ 
termined,  and  where  the  crown  revenues 
are  received. 

It  took  this  name  from  the  cloth  that 
covered  the  table  of  the  court,  which  was 
chequered. 

Black  Book  of  the  EXCHEQUER,  a 
book  containing  a  defeription  of  the  court 
of  England  in  1175,  and  its  officers, 
with  their  ranks,  wages,  privileges,  per- 
quifites,  &c.  alfo  the  revenues  of  the 
crown,  both  in  money  and  cattle. 

EXCISE,  a  certain  duty  or  impoft, 
charged  upon  liquors,  as  beer,  ale,  cyder, 
perry,  malt,  &c.  and  fever  a  1  other  com¬ 
modities,  within  the  kingdom  of  Great 
BLtain,  and  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed. 

The  excite  is  one  of  the  moft  confider¬ 
able  branches  of  the  king’s  revenues.  It  is 
managed  for  the  king  by  commiffioners, 
who  receive  the  whole  produff  of  the  ex- 
eife,  and  pay  it  into  the  exchequer.  Thefe 
commiffioners  are  nine  in  number  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  four  in  Scotland.  The  former 
have  4  falary  of  1000  1.  a  year,  the  latter 
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jco?.  They  are  obliged  by  oath  to  take  [  aft  of  accompliihing,  fmilhing, ol'atchieV'** 
no  tee  or  reward,  bat  from  the  king  him-  j  tag  any  thing* 

fe  If;  and  from  them  there  lies  an  appeal  I  EXECUTION,  in  law,  the  completing 
to-  five  other  commiffioners,  called  com-  I  or  finiihing  fume  aft,  as  of  judgment* 
miffioners  of  appeals.  1  I  deed,  See.  and  it  ufually  fignifies  the  ob- 

EX CLAMATIGN,  in  rhetoric,  an  I  taining  poffeffion  of  any  thing  recoved  by 
elevation  of  the  voice  which  expreifes  the  I  judgment  of  law. 

vehemence  of  any  paffion,  as  furprife,  I  Military  EXECUTION,  the  pillaging 
Joy-,  admiration,  indignation,  grief,  fear,  I  of  a  country  by  the  enemy’s  army, 
defire,  See*  In  Englilh  the  interjeftions  I  EXECUTOR,  in  law,  a  perfon  ap* 
ol  oh  !  pihaw  !  alas  1  &c.  are  generally  I  pointed  by  another’s  lad  will  and  tedament 
tiled  in  exclamation,  in  Latin  oh  !  heu  !  I  to  have  the  execution  of  the  fame  after  his 
ah  ?  vah  l  &c.  I  deceatc,  and  thedifpofing  of  the  tedator’s 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  an  eccle-  goods  and  edefts  according  to  the  intent 
fialtical  cenfure,  whereby  luch  perfons  as  I  of  the  will. 

are  guilty  of  any  notorious  o hence  are  I  The  law  accounts  an  executor  one  per* 
feparated  from  the  communion  of  the  I  fon  with  the  party  whole  executor  he  is  ; 
church,  and  deprived  of  all  fpiritual  ad-  I  having  all  the  advantages  of  aftion,  and 
vantages.  I  being  fubjeft  to  the  fame  aftions  as  the 

EXCOMMUNICATO  CAPIENDO,  deceafed. 
a  writ  ifiued  from  the  chancery  upon  the  Hence,  as  an  executor  derives  his  power 
billiop’s  certifying  an  excommunication.  I  wholly  from  the  will,  he  may  releafe  a 
EXCORIATION,  in  medicine  and  I  debt,  or  do  any  thing  as  executor,  before 
furgery,  the  galling  or  rubbing  off  of  the  I  probate  of  the  will,  provided  he  after* 
cuticle,  elpecially  of  the  parts  between  I  wards  proves  it,  however  to  maintain  afti* 
tlxe  thighs  and  about  the  anus.  I  ons  for  debt,  he  muff  Ihew  the  tedament 

EXCORTICATlON,  the  fame  with  I  proved.  He  may  immediately  take  the 
harking  of  trees.  I  goods,  or  give  power  to  another  to  leize 

EXCREMENT,  whatever  is  difeharg-  I  them  for  him. 
ed  out  of  the  body  of  animals,  after  di-  I  A  perfon  capable  of  making  an  execu* 
geffion,  or  whatever  is  otherwife  fuperflu-  I  tor,  either  makes  one,  two,  three,  of 
eus  or  noxious  in  them.  Urine  and  the  I  more;  and  he  may  appoint  that  one  ihall 
faeces  are  the  grofs  excrements  that  are  I  be  his  executor  for  one  year,  and  another 
eifeharged  out  of  the  bladder  or  belly.  1  for  another.  If  he  appoints  executors  only 
Phyficians  likewife  call  excrement  theva-  I  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  after  they 
rious  humours  that  are  fecreted  from  the  I  are  elapfed,  the  ordinary  may  grant  ad* 
blood  through  the  various  ftrainers  in  the  I  minifl ration  of  the  goods  ;  as  he  may  do* 
body,  and  which  ferve  for  feveral  ufes,  I  till  the  power  of  executors  take  place.  It 
fuch  as  the  faliva,  fweat,  bile,  the  pan-  I  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  where  there  is  no 
creatic  juice,  lymph,  the  lemen,  nails,  I  executor,  there  is  properly  no  will :  and 
hair,  the  horns  and  the  hoofs  of  animals.  I  where  there  is  no  will  there  can  be  no  ex* 
EXCRESCENCE,  in  furgery,  any  fu-  I  ecutors  ;  but  this  only  regards  goods  ;  for 
perfluous  matter  that  grows  preternaturally  I  where  lands  in  fee  are  deviled,  it  is  a  good 
upon  the  human  or  any  other  body,  as  I  will,  though  no  executor  benamed  therein, 
wens,  warts,  or  any  fort  ol  fvvelling,  par-  |  An  executor  may  either  accept  or  refufe 
ticularly  a  fleihy  tumour.  I  the  executorlhip  ;  but  after  he  has  accepted 

EXCRETION,  in  medicine,  the  aft  I  the  office,  he  lhall  not  refufe  the  fame, 
of  feparating  excrements,  or  excrement!-  I  nor  take  it  up  after  refufal.  If  any  one 
ous  humours,  from  the  aliments  or  blood.  I  of  the  feveral  executors  prove  the  will,  it 
EXCRETORY,  in  anatomy,  a  term  I  will  ferve  for  all ;  lo  that  the  reft  may  at 
applied  to  certain  little  dufts  or  veffels  I  any  time  after  join  with  him  and  inter- 
which  make  part  of  the  ftrufture  of  the  1  meddle  with  the  edate.  When  any  aftion 
glands,  being  the  fmall  tubes  through  I  is  brought,  it  muff  be  in  the  name  of  all 
which  the  humours  feparated  into  the  the  executors,  nolwithltanding  fome  of 
glands  are  difeharged  out  of  them  into  I  them  may  not  aft  ;  but  in  any  aftion  com- 
fome  convenient  receptacle  or  emunftory.  I  menced  again!!  them,  he  only  that  admi- 
EXECRATION,  execratio ,  in  anti-  I  nifters  is  to  be  fued.  The  poffeffion  of 
quity,  a  kind  of  punilhment,  confiding  I  one  executor  is  held  to  be  poffeffion  of  them 
of  direful  curfes  and  marks  of  infamy.  all;  and  mod  afts  done  by  or  to  one,  are 
EXECUTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  I  deemed  done  by  or  t©  all  of  them. 

‘  EXECU* 
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EXECUTORY,  in  law,  is  where  an 
eftate  in  fee,  that  is  made  by  deed  or  fine, 
is  to  be  executed  afterwards  by  entry,  live¬ 
ry,  or  writ.  Leafes  for  years,  annuities, 
conditions,  See.  are  termed  inheritances 
exe  cutory. 

EXECUTORY  DEVISE,  is  when 
the  fee  by  diviie  is  veiled  in  any  perfon, 
and  is  to  be  vefted  in  another  upon  contin¬ 
gency,  In  all  cafes  of  executory  devifes, 
the  eftates  defeend  until  the  contingencies 
happen. 

EXEDRfE,  in  antiquity,  a  general 
name  for  fuch  buildings  as  were  d i th i mft 
from  the  main  body  of  the  churches, 
and  yet  within  the  limits  of  the  church, 
taken  in  its  largeft  fenfe. 

EXEMPLIFICATION  OF  LET¬ 
TERS  PATENT,  a  tranfeript  or  dupli¬ 
cate  of  them,  made  from  the  inrollment 
thereof,  and  fealed  with  the  great  feal. 

EXEMPTION,  in  law,  a  privilege  to 
be  free  from  fome  fervice  or  appearance. 

EXERCISE  is  fuch  an  agitation  of 
the  body  as  produces  falutary  elfefts  in  the 
animal  ceconomy.  Exercife, -Dr.  Cheyne 
obferves,  is  indifpenfibly  necelfary  to  pre- 
ferve  the  body  in  due  plight  ;  without 
exercife  the. juices  will  thicken,  the  nerves 
relax,  the  joints  ftiften  ;  and,  on  thefe  dif-. 
orders,  chronical  difeafes  and  a  crazy  old 
age  will  infue.  The  body  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  fyftem  of  tubes  and  glands  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  throughout,  as  a  proper 
engine  for  the  foul  to  work  with.  Exer¬ 
cife  ferments  the  humours,  call  them  into 
their  proper  channel,  throws  off  redun¬ 
dancies,  and  helps  nature  in  thofe  fecret 
diftributions  without  which  the  body  can¬ 
not  fubfift  in  its  vigour,  nor  the  foul  aft 
with  chearfulnefs,  Had  not- exercife  been, 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  our  well-being, 
nature  would  not  have  given  fuch  an  afti- 
vity  to  the  limbs  of  the  body,’  and  fuch  a 
pliancy  to  every  part,  as  neceffarily  pro¬ 
duce  thofe  comprefiions,  extenlions,  dila¬ 
tations,  and  all  other  kinds  of  motions 
neceffary  for  the  prefervation-  of  fuch  a 
fyifem  of  tubes  and  glands.  And,  that 
we  might  not  want  inducements  to  fuch  an 
exercife  of  the  body,  riches  and  honour, 
even  food  and  raiment,  are  not  to  be  come 
at,  without  the  toil  of  the  hands,  and 
fweat  of  the  brow.. 

He  farther  obferves,  that  thofe  organs 
of  the  body  which  are  moft  ufed,  always 
become  the  ftrongeft.  Thus  the  legs,  feet, 
and  thighs  of  chairmen,  the  arms  and 
hands  of  watermen,  the  backs  and  fhoul- 
ders  of  porters,  grow,  thick  and  ftrong  by 
Yqv  IL 
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ufe.  Of  all  the  kinds  of  exercYe  thcrernj 
none  which  conduces  fo  much  to  the 
health,  and  is  everyway  accommodated  to 
the  body,  as  that  of  riding,  which  is  leTs 
laborious  and  expenfive  of  fpirits  than  any 
other.  Dr.  Svdenham  is  very  laviih  in  its 
praifes.  Dr.  Mead  too  recommends  it  in 
the  conclufion  of  his  Mon.ta  &  Pracepta. 

EXERCISE,  in  military  affairs,  the 
ranging  a  body  of  foldiers  in  form  of  bat-, 
tie,  and  making  them  perform  the  feveral 
motions  and  military  evolutions  with  dif-. 
ferent  management  of  their  arms,  in  order 
to  make  them  expert  therein. 

EXERCISES,  are  alfo  what  young 
gentlemen  learn  in  the  academies  and 
riding-fchools,  fuch  as  fencing,  dancing, 
riding  the  great  horie,  See. 

EXERGUE,  among  antiquarians,  a 
little  fpace  round  or  without  the  figures  of 
a  medal,  left  for  the  infeription,  cypher, 
device,  date,  &c« 

*  EXETER,  the  Aagufiar  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  the  Exancefier  of  the  Saxons, 
afterwards  abreviated  to  Excejier ,  or  Exe¬ 
ter  ;  fo  called  from  the  river  Ex,  on 
which  it  Hands.  It  is  the  capital  city  of 
Devonlhi-re,  it  is  walled  round,  and  was 
the  feat  of  the  weft  Saxons.  Here  feveral 
Roman  coins,  and  other  antiquities  have 
deen  dug  up.  Befides  chaples,  and  five 
large  meeting-houfes,  here  are  feventeen 
churches  in  the  city  and  fuburbs  ;  among 
which  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter.  This 
is  a  mayor  town  and  county  of  itfelf, 
which  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  has  a  long  bridge  over  the  Ex.  Here 
'  are  four  principal  ftreets,  one  of  which  is 
called  the  High-ftreet,  all  centering  in- 
the  middle  of  the  town*  Here  is  great 
plenty  of  water,  which  is  conveyed  by 
pipes  ;  and  an  old  caftle,  called  Ronga- 
ment,  where  the  affizes  are  kept.  For¬ 
merly  lhips  could  load  and  unload  at  the 
water  gate  ;  but  the  navigation  having 
been  obftruft-ed,  flu-ices  and  gates  have  been., 
fince  made  by  aft  of  parliament  ;  fo  that 
velfels  of  150  tons  can  come  up  to  the 
quay..  There  is  a  brific  trade  in  this  city, 
particularly  in  ferges.  Here  are  twelve 
companies,  and  it  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop, 
which  Edward  the  confeffor  tranflated  hi¬ 
ther  from  Crediton.  Topiham,  fix  miles 
below  the  town,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  port  of  Exeter.  It  gives  title  of  earl 
to  a  branch  of  the  Cecil  family.  It  lies 
twelve  miles  north  of  the  Englifh  channel,, 
and  172.  weft  of  London.  The  weekly 
markets  here  are  on  Wednefdays  andFri-.' 
days.  Its  annual  fairs  are  on  Aih-wed-. 
i  S-  nefday* 
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neTday,  Whitfun-monday,  Auguft  t ff,  and 
December  6th,  tor  horned  cattle,  hories, 
and  a  1  molt  every  commodity. 

EXFOLIATION,  in  forgery,  the  fcal- 
ing  of  a  bone,  or  its  feparating  into  lami¬ 
nae  or  leaves. 

EX  GRAVI  QUERELA,  in  law,  a 
writ  that  Les  for  tlie  perlon  to  whom  any 
lands  or  tenements  in  fee  are  devifed  by 
will,  and  the  heir  of  the  divifor  enters 
thereon,  and  detains  them  from  the  de- 
vifec. 

EXHALATION,  in  philofophy,  is 
applied  to  thofe  dry  corpufclei,  as  alfo  to 
the  _  pinguious,  oleaginous,  fulphureous 
particles  or  effluvia,  that  are  leparated  from 
hard,  earthy,  fatty  bodies,  particularly 
the  earth  iti'e.lf,  either  by  the  heat  of  the 
Tin,  the  agitation  of  the  air,  or  fome 
other  caufes  j  and  being  emitted  upwards, 
to  a  certain  height  in  the  atmofphere,  there 
mix  with  the  vapours,  which  properly  are 
thole  moill  fumes  that  are  raifld  from 
water  and  other  liquid  bodies,  and  help  to 
form  clouds,  which  return  back  in  dew, 
mill,  rain,  fnow,  hail,  &c. 

I  he  nitrous  and  fulphureous  exhalations 
are  the  chief  matter  of  which  thunder, 
lightning,  dew,  and  other  meteors  are  ge¬ 
nerated  in  the  air. 

EXHIBIT. ,  in  law,  is  where  a  deed, 
or  other  writing,  being  produced  in  a 
chancery  fuit,  to  be  proved  by  witneffes, 
the  examiner,  or  commiflioner  appointed 
after  the  examination  of  any  fuch,  certi¬ 
fies  on  the  back  of  the  deed,  or  writing, 
that  the  fame  was  fhewn  to  the  witnefs, 
at  the  time  of  his  examination,  and  bv 
him  (worn  to. 

EXHIB1  riON,  a  benefaction  fettled 
for  the  benefit  of  lcholars  in  the  univerli- 
ties,  that  are  not  on  the  foundation. 

EXHIBITION,  was  anciently  an  al¬ 
lowance  for  meat  and  drink,  fuch  as  the 
religious  proprietors  made  to  the  poor  de¬ 
pending  vicar. 

EXHORTATION,  in  rhetoric,  dif¬ 
fers  only  from  perfualion,  as  being  more 
direCtly  addreffed  to  the  paffions. 

EXIGENT,  in  law,  a  writ  which  lies 
where  the  defendant  in  a  perfonal  aCtion 
cannot  be  found,  nor  any  effeCts  of  his 
within  the  comity,  by  which  he  may  be 
attached  or  diftrained. 

EXIGENTERS,  four  officers  in  the 
court  of  Common-Pleas,  who  make  all 
exigents  and  proclamations  in  all  actions 
where  procefs  of  outlawry  lies. 

EXIS1ENCE,  that  whereby  a  thing 
%ias  an  aitual  eflence,  or  it  is  laid  to  exilf, 
cr  be.  It  has  been  a  fubjeft  of  great  difi. 
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pute,  whether  eternal  bodies  have  any  ex- 
illence  but  in  the  min'd ;  that  is,  whether 
they  really  exilf,  or  exiit  in  idea  only. 
1  lie  former  opinion  is  fupported  by  Mr. 
Locke,  and  the  latter  by  Dr.  Berkeley. 

Thofe  who  defire  to  fee  the  arguments 
brought  by  thole  iearned  authors,  we  refer 
to  Locke  s  Etlay  on  Human  Undeiltand- 
ing,  and  Berkeley’s  Princip.  of  Human 
Knowledge. 

EXIT  ,  in  a  theatrical  fenfe,  the  aCtion 
of  a  player  in  going  off  the  flage,  after 
he  has  played  his  part. 

EXODUS,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Teflament,  being  the  fecond  of  the 
Pentateuch.  It  is  io  called  from  the 
Greek,  going  out,  or  departure  of  the 
children  of  Ifrael  from  the  land  of  Egypt. 

EX  OFFICIO,  among  lawyers,  lig- 
nifies  the  power  a  perfon  has,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  to  do  certain  a<£ts. 

EXOMPHALUS,  in  furgery,  a  hernia, 
or  kind  of  rupture,  that  exhibits  a  preter¬ 
natural  tumor  or  protuberance  at  the  navel. 

EXORCISM,  a  ceremony  confining  of 
prayers  and  conjurations  to  drive  the  devil 
out  of  perfons  poffelled,  or  for  the  removal 
of  any  danger  or  dileafes  from  man  or 
beafl,  and  to  deftroy  vermin  and  noxious 
animals.  The  ufe  of  exorcifm  is  almoft 
as  ancient  as  the  church  :  it  makes  acon- 
fiderable  part  of  the  fuperftition  of  the 
Rom i ib  church,  for  which  flie  hath  ap¬ 
pointed  many  ridiculous  ceremonies  in  her 
ritual.  The  Romanills  not  only  exorcife 
demoniacs,  but  likewife  lioufes  and  other 
places  which  are  haunted,  as  it  is  called  ; 
and  this  is  done  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
exorcifm  of  perfons. 

The  ancient  heathens  practifed  exor- 
ciims,  and  the  modern  of  the  Eait  and 
Welt  Indies  have  alfo  leveral  ceremonies 
among  them  for  calling  out  devils  and 
hobgoblings. 

EXORDIUM,  in  rhetoric,  is  the  in¬ 
troduction,  preamble,  or  beginning  of  any 
difeourfe,  ferving  to  prepare  the  audience 
far  what  is  to  follow. 

EXOSTOSIS,  a  preternatural  excref- 
cence  of  a  bone,  as  often  happens  in  ve¬ 
nereal  cafes ;  or  rather  a  protuberance 
caufed  by  a  bone’s  being  out  of  its  natural 
pofition. 

EXOTIC,  a  term  chiefly  applied  to 
plants  which  ate  foreign,  particularly  thofe 
brought  from  the  Ealt  and  Weft  Indies: 
whence  the  ufe  of  hot-beds,  green-houfes. 
Sec.  in  order  to  make  them  thrive. 

Dr.  Lifter,  in  the  Philoffiphical  Tran- 
fa&ions,  gives  an  account  of  exotic  dif- 

eafesj 
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eafes,  as  I.  The  plague,  which  is  properly 
a  difeafe  of  Alia,  where  it  is  epidemic. 

2;  The  fmall-pox,  hot  known  in  Europe, 
or  even  in  Alia  Minor,  or  Africa,  till  a 
fpice  trade  was  opened  to  the  rcmoteft  parts 
of  the  Indies,  where  it  rages  more  cruelly 
than  among  us.  3.  The  griping  of  the 
guts,  which  he  takes  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
VYeit-Indies,  and  yearly  received  from 
thence. 

EXPANSION,  the  opening  and 
ftretchingout  of  anybody;  but  generally 
it  AgniAes  luch  an  alteration  as  is  made 
by  rarefaction)  and  the  quantity  o(  this 
Dr.  Halley  gives  in  the  Philofophical 
Tran  fictions,  No.  197..  Thp  law  of  the 
expanlion  of  air  is  this,  that  the  fpaces 
into  which  air  of  a  given  quantity  is  com- 
preffed,  are  reciprocally  proportionable  to 
the  comprefling  weights.  Dr.  Gregory 
proves  in  his  aftronomy,  that  a  globe  of  air, 
of  but  one  inch  in  diameter,  ifit  had  fo  great 
an  expanhon  as  it  will  have  at  a  femi-dia- 
meter’s  diftance  of  the  earth  from  it,  would 
fill  all  the  planetary  regions  far  beyond  the 
fphere  of  Saturn. 

EX  PARTE,  a  term  ufed  in  the  court 
of  chancery)  where  a  commiflion  is  exe¬ 
cuted  by  one  fide  or  party  only,  upon  the 
other  party’s  negleCting  or  refuting  to  join 
therein.  When  both  the  parties  proceed 
together,  it  is  called  a  joint  commiflion. 

EXPECTANT,  in  law,  AgniAes  hav¬ 
ing  relation  to,  or  depending  on  :  thus, 
where  land  is  given  to  a  man  and  his  wite, 
and  to  their  heirs,  they  have  a  fee  Ample 
eftate  ;  but  if  it  be  given  to  them  and  the 
heirs  of  their  bodies  begotten,  they  have 
an  eftate  tail,  and  a  fee  expectant,  which 
is  oppoled  to  fee  limpie. 

EXPECTORANTS,  ExpeBorantid,  in 
medicine,  are  fuch  things  36  promote  a 
difeharge  of  whatever  is  oftenlive  to  the 
lungs  and  afpera  artena. 

EXPECTORATION,  in  medicine, 
the  aft  of  evacuating  or  bringing  up 
phlegm,  or  other  matter,  from  the  lungs, 
by  coughing,  {pitting,  See. 

EXPENDITORS,  the  perfons  who 
dilburfe  or  expend  the  money  collected  by 
the  tax  for  repairs  of  fewers,  after  the 
fame  is  paid  into  their  hands  by. the  col¬ 
lectors,  as  ordered  by  the  com  mi  Alton  ers, 
and  for  which  they  are  to  render  accounts 
when  required. 

EXPERIENCE,  a  kind  of  knowledge 
acquired  bv  longufe,  without  any  teacher. 

EXPERIMENT,  in  philofophy,  the 
trial  of  the  refult  or  effeCt  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  and  motions  of  certa  n  natural  bodies, 
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in  order  to  difeover  lbmething  of  their 
motions  and  relations,  whereby  to  afeer- 
tain  tome  of  their  phenomena,  or  caufes. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
that  philofophy  which  proceeds  on  experi- 
ments,  which  deduces  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  properties  and  powers  of  bodies, 
and  their  actions  upon  each  other,  from 
fenftble  experiments  and  obfervations.  The 
buAnef^  of  experimental  philofophy  is  to 
enquire  into  and  to  inveftigate  the  reafons 
and  caufes  of  the  various  appearances  or 
pheenomena  of  nature,  and  to  make  the 
truth  or  probability  thereof  obvious  and 
evident  to  the  fenfes,  by  plain,  undenia¬ 
ble,  and  adequate  experiments,  reprefent- 
ting  the  feveral  parts  of  the  grand  ma¬ 
chinery  and  agency  of  nature.  In  our, 
enquiries  into  nature,  we  are  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  thofe  rules  and  maxims  which 
are  found  to  be  genuine,  and  confonant 
to  a  juft  method  of  phvfical  reafoning: 
and  thele  rules  of  philofophizing  are  by 
the  greateft  mafter  in  fcience,  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  reckoned  four,  which  are  as 
follow  : 

1.  More  caufes  of  natural  things  are 
not  to  be  admitted,  than  are  both  true,  and 
iufticient  to  explain  the  pheenomena  5  for 
nature  does  nothing  in  vain,  hut  is  Ample, 
and  delights  not  in  fuperfluous  caufes  or 
things. 

2.  And,  therefore,  of  natural  effeCts  of 
the  fame  kind,  the  fame  cauies  are  to  be 
afligned,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  ;  as  of 
refpiration  in  man  and  beafts,  of  the  de- 
l'cent  ot  ftones  in  Europe  and  America,  of 
light  in  a  culinary  Are  and  in  the  fun,  and 
of  the  reflection  of  light  in  the  earth  and 
in  the  planets. 

3*  The  qualities  of  natural  bodies  which 
Cannot  he  increafed  or  diminilhed,  and 
agree  to  all  bodies  in  which  experiments 
can  be  made,  are  to  be  reckoned  as  the 
qualities  of  all  bodies  whatfoever  :  thus-, 
becaufe  extenflon,  diviAbility,  hardnefs, 
impenetrability,  mobility,  the  vis  iner- 
tine,  and  rravitv,  are  found  in  all  bodie? 

.  O  j  *  ,  .  _ 

which  fall  under  our  cognizance  or  infpec- 
tion,  we  may  jultly  conclude  they  belong 
to  all  bodies  whatloever,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  efteemed  the  original  and  univerfal 
properties  of  all  natural  bodies. 

4.  In  experimental  philotophy,  propo  * 
Ations  collected  from  the  pheenomena  by 
induction,  are  to  be  deemed  (notwithftand- 
ing  contrary  hypothtfes)  either  exaCtly  or 
very  nearly  true,  till  other  pheenomena 
occur,  by  which  they  may  be  rendered 
cipher  more  accurate,  or  liable  to  except 
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tion.  This  ought  to  be  done,  left  argu¬ 
ments  of  induction  lhould  be  deftroyed  by 
liypothefes. 

Thefe  four  rules  of  philofophizing  are 
premifed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  his  third 
book  of  the  Principia;  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  explained  by  him  in  his  Optics. 

EXPERIMENTUM  CRUCIS,  a  ca¬ 
pital,  leading,  or  decifive  experiment. 

EXPIATION,  a  religious  a  #,  by 
which  fatisfadlion,  atonement,  or  amends 
is  made  for  the  commillion  of  fome  crime, 
the  guilt  done  away,  and  the  obligation  to 
punilhment  cancelled. 

Great  day  of  EXPIATION,  an  annual 
folemnity  of  the  Jews,  upon  the  tenth  day 
of  the  month  Tifri,  which  anfwers  to  our 
September. 

EXPIRATION,  in  phyfic,  that  part 
of  refpiration  whereby  the  air  is  expelled 
or  driven  out  of  the  lungs.  See  Refpira¬ 
tion.. 

EXPIRATION  is  alio  ufed  for  the 
end  of  any  term  agreed  upon.  It  likewife 
fignifies  death. 

EXPLOSION,  is  properly  applied  to 
the  going  off  of  gunpowder,  and  the  re¬ 
port  made  thereby  :  but  it  is  frequently 
tifed  to  exprefs  fuch  fudden  a#  ions  of  bo¬ 
dies  as  have  fome  refemblance  thereto; 
fuch  as  the  fudden  eft'ervefcence,  ebullition, 
^nd  expanlion  that  arife  from  the  mixture 
of  fome  contrary  liquors,  as  fpirit  of  nitre 
and  fpirit  of  wine  ;  oil  of  vitriol  and  oil 
of  turpentine  ;  oil  of  vitriol,  and  lal  am¬ 
moniac,  See. 

EXPONENT,  in  algebra,  a  number 
placed  over  any  power,  or  involved  quan¬ 
tity,  to  Ihew  to  what  height  the  root  is 
tailed,  in  order  to  contra#  the  work. 
Thus  X* — xxx x.  Hence  4 is  the  exponent 
©f  the  power  x,  and  lhews  that  it  is  in¬ 
volved  to  the  fourth  power. 

The  word  is  derived  from  exponei  to 
Ihew,  or  expound. 

4  EXPONENT  cf  a  Ratio  is  the  quo¬ 
tient  ariling  from  the  divifion  of  the  ante¬ 
cedent  bv  the  confequent. 

Thus  the  ratio  of  3  to  3  is  1  |,  and  the 
Yatio  of  2  to  3  is  2-3.  If  the  confequent  be 
unity,  the  antecedent  itfelf  is  the-exponent 
of  the  ratio  :  and,  therefore,  the  exponent 
of  a  ration  is  to  unity,  as  the  antecedent 
is  to  the  confequent. 

Though  the  quotient  refulting  from  the 
divifion  of  the  antecedent  by  the  confe¬ 
quent,  is  generally  taken  for  the  expo¬ 
nent  of  a  ratio  ;  yet,  in  reality,  the  expo¬ 
nent  of  a  ratio  ought  to  be  a  logarithm. 
‘And  this  feems  to  be  more  agreeable  to 
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Euclid’s  definition  of  duplicate  and  triple* 
cate  ratios,  than  quotients :  for,  1,  3  j, 
and  9,  are  continual  proportions  ;  now,  if 
1-3  be  the  exponent  of  the  ratio  of  I  to  3* 
and  3-9,  or  1-3,  the  exponent  of  the  ratio 
of  3  to  9,  and  1-9  the  exponent  of  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  1  to  9  ;  and  fince  Euclid  fays,  **  if 
three  quantities  are  proportional,  the  ratio 
of  the  firft  to  the  third  is  faid  to  be  the 
duplicate  of  the  ratio  of  the  firft  to  the 
fecond,  and  of  the  fecond  to  the  third 
therefore  1-9  muft  be  the  double  of  1-3, 
which  is  very  falfe.  But  the  logarithm 
of  the  ratio  of  1  to  9,  that  is,  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  9  is  the  doubleyff  the  ratio  of  1  to 
3,  or  3  to  9,  that  is,  the  logarthim  of  3. 
From  whence  it  appears,  'that  logarithms 
are  more  properly  the  exponents  of  ratios, 
than  numerical  quotients  ;  and  of  this 
opinion  feem  Dr.  Hally,  Mr.  Cotes,  and 
others. 

EXPONENT,  in  arithmetic,  is  ufed 
in  the  fame  fenfe  as  index  or  logarithm. 

EXPONENTIAL  CALCULUS,  the 
manner  of  finding  the  fluxions,  and  of 
fumming  up  the  fluxions  of  exponential 
qualities. 

EXPONENTIAL  CURVE,  that 
whofe  nature  is  exprefled  by  an  exponential 
equation. 

EXPONENTIAL  EQUATION,  that 
wherein  there  is  an  exponential  quantity, 

a*~y. 

EXPONENTIAL  QUANTITY,  a 
quantity  whofe  power  or  exponent  is  a  va¬ 
riable  or  flowing  quantity. 

Exponential  quantities  are  of  feveral 
powers  of  degrees,  according  as  the  expo¬ 
nents  themfelves  are  more  or  lefs  involved. 

EXPORTATION,  the  Ihipping  and 
carrying  out  of  the  kingdom,  commodities 
for  other  countries. 

Exportation  is  part  of  foreign  commerce, 
diftinguiihed  by  the  appellation  a#ive  or 
felling  part,  in  oppofition  to  importation, 
which  is  called  the  paflive,  or  buying  part. 
Belloni  obferves,  that  commerce,  when 
a#ive,  muft  produce  a  vaft  flow  of  riches, 
the  balance  being  always  received  in  mo¬ 
ney  ;  whereas,  if  it  be  paflive,  the  moft 
immenfe  treafures  will  foon  be  exhaufted, 
as  the  balance  of  trade  mull  be  continually 
made  good  out  of  the  remaining  coin.  See 
Commerce ,  Money ,  and  Exchange. 

EXPOSITOR,  or  EXPOSITORY,  a 
title  given  to  fmall  di#ionaries,  ferving 
to  explain  the  hard  words  of  a  language; 

EX  POST  FACTO,  in  law,  fome) 
thing  done  after  another  :  thus,  an  eftate 
granted  may  be  good  by  matter  ex  poft 

fawto. 
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fafto,  that  was  not  fo  at  firft,  as  in  cafe  of 
cledtion. 

•  EXPOSTULATION,  in  rhetoric,  a 
Warm  addrefs  to  a  perfon,  who  has  done 
^pother  an  injury,  reprefenting  the  wrong 
in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  demanding  re- 

tlrefs.  '  „ 

EXPOSURE,  or  EXPOSITION,  in 
gardening,  is  the  afpe£t  or  fituation  of  a 
garden,  or  wall,  with  refpeft  to  the  fun  or 
winds  :  they  are,  therefore,  as  various  as 
the  points  of  the  compafs  ;  being  either 
diredt,  aseaft,  weft,  north,  or  fouth  ;  or 
declining,  as  fouth-eaft,  north-weft, 

The  gardeners  do  not  give  thofe  names  to 
the  places  where  the  fun  is,  but  to  thofe 
whereon  he  lhines. 

The  eaftern  and  fouthern  expofures  are, 
fey  common  confent  of  all  gardeners,  the 
two  principal,  and  have  a  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantage  above  the  reft.  The  eaftern,  com¬ 
mencing  differently  at  different  feafons  of 
the  year,  and  ending  about  noon,  fubjedls 
the  trees,  See.  to  the  north-eaft  winds, 
which  wither  the  leaves,  blow  down  the 
fruit,  See.  Yet  Mr.  Laurence  judges  the 
eaft  better  than  the  weft  wall  for  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  becaufe  the  early  rays  of  the  fun 
fooner  take  oft  the  cold  chilly  dews  of  the 
night.  The  weftern,  accounted  half  an 
hour  after  eleven  till  fun-fet,  is  moie 
backward  than  an  eaftern  one  by  eight  or 
ten  days;  but  it  has  this  advantage,  that 
it  receives  little  damage  from  the  frofts, 
which  melt  before  the  fun  comes  to  fhine 
upon  the  fruit,  and  fall  off  like  dew  with¬ 
out  doing  any  prejudice:  , but  it  is  incom¬ 
moded  with  the  north-weft  winds  in  the 
fpring,  as  alfo  with  the  autumnal  winds,  ( 
which  blow  down  a  deal  of  fruit.  The 
weftern  expofure  is  better  than  the  north, 
which  is  the  worft  of  all. 

EXPRESSED  OILS,  in  chemiftry, 
fuch  as  are  obtained  from  bodies  only  by 
'prefting. 

EXPRESSION,  in  chemiftry,  or  phar¬ 
macy,  denotes  the  a£!  of  prefting  out  the 
juices,  or  oils  of  vegetables,  which  is  one 
of  the  three  ways  of  obtaining  them  ;  the 
other  two  are  by  infufion  and  deco£lion. 
Oils  obtained  by  means  of  fire  are  called 
ftillatitious. 

EXPRESSION,  in  rhetoric,  the  elo¬ 
cution,  diiftion,  or  choice  of  words  necel- 
fary  to  render  any  difeourfe  eloquent.  As  , 
the  principal  end  of  fpeaking  is  to  be  un- 
derftood,  the  firft  thing  we  ihould  endea¬ 
vour  to  obtain  is  a  richnefs  of  expreftion, 
or  habit  of  fpeaking  fo  well,  that  our 
thoughts  may  be  underused >  In  lhort, 


beautiful  expreftion  is  the  natural  and  true 
light  of  our  thoughts ;  it  is  to  this  we 
owe  all  thofe  excellencies  in  difeourfe, 
which  gives  things  a  kind  of  vocal  life 
and  fpirit. 

EXPRESSION,  in  painting,  the  re- 
prefentation  of  an  object  according  to  its 
natural  charaifter,  and  the  painter’s  inven¬ 
tion  or  plan.  In  portraits  it  muft  be  feea 
whether  the  perfon  is  grave,  gay,  a  man 
of  bufinefs  or  wit,  plain,  gentle,  &c.  each 
chara&er  muft  have  an  attitude,  the  or¬ 
naments,  and  back-ground  proper  to  it  5 
and  all  about  it  muft  be  expreffive  of  ths 
man,  and  have  a  refemblance  as  well  as 
the  features  of  the  face.  If  the  perfon  has 
any  particularities  as  to  the  pofition  of  the 
head,  eyes,  or.mouth,  if  not  unbecoming, 
they  muft  be  ftrongly  expreffed.  Thefe 
are  a  fort  of  moving  features,  and  are  as 
much  a  part  of  the  man  as  the  fixed  ones  : 
fome  things  raife  a  low  fubjeft,  and  con¬ 
tribute  more  to  a  furp riling  likenefs  than 
any  thing  elfe.  If  there  beany  thing  par¬ 
ticular  in  the  hiftory  of  the  perfon  which 
is  proper  to  be  expreifed,  it  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  to  the  portrait,  to  them  that 
know  that  circumftance.  Robes,  or  other 
marks  of  dignity,  or  of  a  profeflion,  em¬ 
ployment,  or  amufement,  a  book,  a  Ihip, 
a  favourite  dog,  or  the  like,  are  hiftorical 
expreftions  common  in  portraits.  There 
are  feveral  kinds  of  artificial  expref- 
fions  practifed  by  painters,  becaufe  of  the 
difadvantage  of  their  art  in  that  particu¬ 
lar,  in  comparifon  of  words. 

But  there  is  no  better  fchool  than  na¬ 
ture  for  expreftion.  A  painter  therefore 
Ihould,  on  all  occafio.is,  obferve  how  men 
look  and  a<ft,  when  pleafed,  grieved,  an¬ 
gry,  See.. 

Love  is  expreffed  by  a  clear,  fair,  and 
pleafant  countenance,  without  clouds, 
wrinkles,  or  unpleafant  bendings  ;  giving 
the  forehead  an  ample  height  and  breadth,, 
with  a  majeftic  grace  ;  a  full  eye,  with  a 
fine  lhadow  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye-lid, 
and  a  little  at  the  corner;  a  proportion- 
able  nofe  ;  noftrils  not  too  wide;  a  clear 
cheek,  made  by  lhadowing  it  on  one  fide, 
and  a  fmiling  mouth,  made  by  a  thin  up¬ 
per-lip,  and  lhadowing  the  mouth-line  at 
the  corners. 

Fear  is  expreffed  by  making  the  eyes 
look  hollow,  heavy,  apd  downwards,  thin 
fallen  cheeks,  aclofemouth,  carelefs  Rar¬ 
ing  hair  about  the  ears. 

Envy  is  beft  expreffed  by  only  the  hang¬ 
ing  of  the  cheeks,  and  a  pale  countenance.; 
and  fometimes  by  grinding  of  the  teeth. 

Let 
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evefy  paffion  be  repivfented  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  outward  appearance  in  thole  in 
Whom  it  reigns. 

If  you  aim  at  any  excellence  in  this  art, 
you  muft  endeavour  to  choofe  out  the  belt 
aftions  for  every  purpofe,  in  rellraining 
the  luxurious  fancy  of  nature  by  a  delibe¬ 
rate  difcretion,  by  the  benefit  of  which 
you  will  finilh  your  defign  :  always  ex¬ 
prefling  in  each  member  a  certain  hidden 
refemblance  of  the  principal  motions  which 
aftecb  the  eye  and  foul  of  the  fpeftator. 

Toexprefs  a  paflion  truly,  you  ought  to 
give  everything  its  proper  motion,  or  that 
which  bell  iuits  your  intention  ;  which  is 
nothing  elfe  but  the  agreement  of  propor¬ 
tion  with  the  action  or  paflion  intended, 
wherein  confitls  the  whole  life  of  the  art, 
for  hereby  an  evident  difference  is  made  be¬ 
tween  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  the  fierce 
and  the  gentle  ;  the  wife  and  the  liraple  ; 
the  fad  and  the  merry  ;  and  in  a  word,  dil- 
covers  all  the  feveral  paflions  and  gellures 
which  the  body  of  a  man  is  capable  of. 

But  before  thefe  things  can  be  exactly 
done  in  a  picture,  you  mull  firft  intenfely 
coniider  the  life,  that  you  may  come  as 
near  it  as  poflible  ;  to  which  adding  art, 
you  will  meet  with  no  motions  fo  potent, 
which  you  will  not  be  able  artificially  to 
imitate. 

Thefe  things  will  be  the  more  exaftly 
accomplilhed,  by  viewing  and  continually 
prattifingwhat  you  have  feen  ;  fo  as  lively 
to  exprefs  all  gellures,  aftions,  and  pal- 
lions,  incident  to  natural  bodies. 

EXT  AS  Y,  a  tranfport  which  fufpends 
the  function  of  the  fenfes,  by  the  intenfe 
contemplation  of  fome  extraordinary  or 
fupernatural  objeft,  or  when  God  impreffes 
on  the  imagination  the  extraordinary  ideas 
of  any  thing  he  would  reveal. 

EXTENSION,  in  philofophy,  the 
quality  or  property  of  any  thing  extended 
that  occupies  /pace.  .  The  effence  of  body 
or  quality  confills  in  extenfion,  of  which 
there  are  three  forts,  length,  breadth, 
and  depth. 

EXTENSOR,  an  appellation  given  to 
feveral  mufclcs,  from  their  extending  or 
llretching  the  parts  to  which  they  belong  : 
fuch  are,  i.  The  common  extenfor  of  the 
fingers,  z.  The  exten'or  of  the  thumb. 

3.  The  proper  extenfors  of  each  finger. 

4.  The  long  extenfor  of  the  toes.  5.  The 

Ihort  extenfor  of  the  toes.  Befides  thelc, 

there  are  proper  extenfors  of  the  toes  ;  alfo 
the  long  and  ihort  extenfors  of  the  great 
toe,  and  the  common  extenfor  of  the  back 
and  loins,  which  is  divided  into  three.  If  . 
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Uiefe  aft:  only  on  one  fide,  they  draw  the 
parts  obliquely  fideways. 

EX  1  ENl ,  in  law,  fometimes  figni- 
fies  a  Writ  or  command  to  the  lheriff  for 
the  valuing  of  lands  or  tenements  ;  and 
fometimes  the  aft  of  the  lheriff,  or  other 
commifiioncr,  upon  this  writ  ;  but  molt 
commonly  denotes  an  eftimate  or  Valua¬ 
tion  of  lands :  and  hence  come  our  extend¬ 
ed  or  rack-rents. 

EXTERNAL  singles ,  the  angles  on 
the  outfide  of  any  right  lined  figure,  when 
all  the  fides  are  feverally  produced,  and 
they  are  all,  taken  together,  equal  to  four 

right  angles* 

EXTINGUISHMENT,  in  law,  acon- 

folidation  or  union,  as  where  one  has  due 
to  him  a  yearly  rent  out  of  lands,  and  af¬ 
terwards  pm-chafes  the  lands  out  of  which 
the  rent  arifes  :  in  this  cafe,  both  the  pro¬ 
perty  and  the  rent  being  united  in  one  pof- 
felfor,  the  rent  is  faid  to  be  extinguiihed. 

EXTORTION,  in  law,  an  illegal  man¬ 
ner  of  wreffing  any  thing  from  a  mail  ei¬ 
ther  by  force,  menace,  or  authority.  Al¬ 
fo  the  exaftion  of  unlawful  ufury,  win¬ 
ning  by  unlawful  games,  and  taking  more 
than  is  due  under  pretence  of  right. 

EXI R A-JUDICIAL  is  when  judg¬ 
ment  is  given  in  any  caufe  that  is  not  de¬ 
pending  in  that  court  where  fuch  judg¬ 
ment  is  given,  or  wherein  the  judge  has 
no  jurifdiftion. 

EXTRACT,  in  pharmacy,  the  purer 
part  of  vegetables,  or  other  natural  bodies, 
that  has  .been  feparated  from  the  more 
grofs  parts,  and  difiolved  in  iome  proper 
menllruum  by  means  of  digeltion,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  a  thick  and  moill  confiftence, 
by  dillillation  or  evaporation  of  the  men- 
ftruum. 

EXTRACT,  in  matters  of  literature,  is 
fomething  copied  or  extrafted  from  a  book, 
or  papbr. 

EXTRACTION,  in  chemiffry,  the 
operation  whereby  eilences,  tinftures,  &c'. 
are  extrafted. 

EXTRACTION,  in  furgery,  the  ex- 
trafting  any  foreign  matter  out  of  the 
body,  by  inffruments. 

EXTRACTION  of  Rootsf  the  method 
of  finding  the  root  o t  given  numbers  or 
quantities. 

The  fquare,  cube,  and  other  powers  of 
a  number,  or  root,  are  forired  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  given  number  into  itfelf  a 
greater  or  lefs  number  of  rimes,  as  the 
power  required  is  either  higher  or  lower. 

This  multiplication  compounds  the  pow¬ 
ers  ;  and  the  extraction  of  the  root  de¬ 
compounds 
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compounds  them  again,  or  reduces  them 
to  their  tirit  principles  or  roots. 

Thus,  4  multiplied  by  4,  produces  16, 
which  is  the  fquare  of  four  ;  and  16  multi¬ 
plied  by  four,  makes  64,  which  is  the  cube 
of  4  :  —  Such  is  the  compofition  of  powers. 

Again,  the  fquare  root  of  16  is  4,  by 
rcafon  4  is  the  quotient  of  16  divided  by 
4  ;  and  the  cube  root  of  64  is  likewife  4, 
bv  realon  4  is  the  quotient  of  64  divided 
by  the  lquare  of  4  : — Such  is  extraction 
of  roots. 

Hence  to  extrad  the  root  of  a  given 
power  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  find  a  num¬ 
ber  ;  E.  gr.  4,  which  being  multiplied  a 
certain  number  of  times  into  itfelf,  pro¬ 
duces  tbe  given  power,  e.  gr.  16,  or  64. 

For  the  extraction  of  fquare  and  cube 
roots,  it  is  necefiary  to  have  the  fquares 
and  cubes  of  all  the  digits  in  readinefs, 
as  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 


Roots 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Sqrs. 

1 

4 

9 

16 

2  5 

36 

49 

64 

Cubes 

T 

8 

27 

64I125 

216 

343 

512 

To  extract  the  fquare  root  out  of  a  given 
number. — 1°.  Divide  the  given  number 
into  clalfes,  of  two  figures  a  piece  ;  and 
include  each  clafs  between  two  dots, 
commencing  with  the  place  of  units,  or 
the  right  hand  figure,  the  root  will  con- 
lift  of  fo  many  parts  or  figures  as  you 
have  clalfes. — By  the  way  oblerve,  it  may 
happen  that  for  the  laft  clafs  on  the  left 
hand  there  lhall  only  be  one  figure  left. 

Then  the  left  hand  clafs  being  the 
fquare  of  the  firft  figure  of  the  root 
fought,  look  into  the  table  of  roots  for 
tbe  fquare  roots  anfweriug  to  that  num¬ 
ber  ;  or  if  that  fquare  number  be  not  pre- 
cifely  there,  to  the  next  lefs  number  : 
this  root  write  down  for  the  firft  figure  of 
the  quotient,  and  fubtrad  its  fquare  from 
the  left  hand  clafs. — To  the  remainder 
bring  down  the  next  clafs  towards  the 
right. 

39.  Write  down  the  double  of  the  quo¬ 
tient  figure  under  the  left  hand  of  the 
fecond  clafs,  and  feek  how  often  this  de¬ 
cuple  is  contained  in  the  figure  over  it  ; 
the  quotient  gives  the  fecond  figure  of  the 
root. 

4°.  Write  the  fame  quotient  under  the 
right  hand  figure  of  the  fame  clafs,  and 
fubtrad  the  produd  of  the  whole  number 
underwritten,  multiplied  by  the  firft  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  root,  from  the  number  over 
jt,  as  in  divifion.  , 

5°.  This  operation  being  repeated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  third  and  fourth  Iteps,  i.  e. 
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the  remainder  being  ftill  divided  by  the 
double  of  the  root,  as  far  as  extrndfdy 
and  from  the  remainder,  the  fquare  of  tbe 
figure  that  laft  came  out,  with  the  de- 
cuple  of  the  aforefitid  divifor  augmented 
thereby,  being  fub traded  ;  you  will  have 
the  root  required. 

EXTRACTION  of  the  Cube  Root  may 

be  performed  by  the  following  method, 

which  admits  of  two  eftfe?. 

\  # 

Having  pointed  the  number  to  be  ex- 
traded,  generally  called  the  refolvend, 
into  claffjs  of  three  figures  a-piece,  feek 
a  cube  number  that  comes  the  neareft  to 
the  firft  period  of  the  refolvend. 

Cafe  1.  If  the  cube  number  fo  taken 
be  lefs  than  the  firft  period  of  the  refol¬ 
vend,  call  its  root  lefs  than  juft,  a  id 
fubtrad  that  cube  from  the  firft  period  of 
the  refolvend. 

Cafe  2.  But  if  the  cube  be  greater  than 
the  firft  period  of  the  refolvend,  call  its 
root  more  than  juft,  and  fubtrad  the  re¬ 
folvend  from  that  cube,  annexing  cy¬ 
phers  to  it. 

To  the  firft  root,  whether  it  be  lels 
or  more  than  juft,  annex  fo  many  cyphers 
as  there  are  remaining  points  over  the 
whole  number  of  the  refolvend,  and  mul¬ 
tiply  it  by  3  ;  then  make  the  produd  a 
divifor,  by  which  you  muft  divide  the 
difference  between  the  rololvend  and  the 
aforefaid  cube,  then  will  that  quotient  be 
the  refolvend  depreffed  to  a  fquare  ;  and 
therefore  it  muft  be  pointed  as  fuch,  viz. 
into  periods  of  two  figures  each.  That 
being  done,  make  the  firft  mot  (without 
thefe  cyphers  that  were  annexed  to  it) 
a  divifor,  enquiring  how  often  it  may  be 
found  in  the  firft  period  of  the  new  re¬ 
folvend  (as  before  in  extracting  the  fquare 
root)  with  this  confideration,  that  if  the 
root  (now  a  divifor)  be  lefs  than  juft,  you 
muft  annex  the  quotient  figure  to  it  ; 
and  then  multiply  the  root  fo  increafed 
into  the  Paid  quotient  figure  Petting  down 
the  units  place  of  their  produd  under  the 
pointed  figure  of  that  period,  and  fub* 
trading  it  as  in  divifion  :  arid  fo  on  from 
one  period  to  another  as  before.  But  if 
the  laid  root,  now  a  divifor,  be  more  than 
juft,  then  you  muft  fubtrad  the  quotient 
figure  from  cyphers  annexed,  or  fuppofed 
to  be  annexed  to  the  faid  divifor,  multiply¬ 
ing  therootfo  reduced  into  the  quotient  fi¬ 
gure, Petting  clown  their  produd  as  before, See. 

EXTRACTION  of  the  fquare-root  of 
compound  algebraic  quantities. 

The  extradion  of  the  fquare-root  of 
compound  algebraic  quantities  is  fo  very 

like 
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like  that  of  whole  numbers  in  common 
arithmetic,  efpecially  in  the  cafe  of  fe- 
jries,  where  it  is  chiefly  required,  that  a 
bare  infpeCtion  of  the  work  will  be  fuffi- 
tient. 

EXTRACTION  of  the  cube  root  of 
algebraical  quantities. — The  method  of 
extracting  the  cube  root  of  algebraical 
quantities  differ  fo  little  from  that  already 
delivered  for  extracting  it  numerically, 
that  we  prefume  it  will  be  neecllefs  to  give 
any  examples;  we  fhall  therefore  only  add 
the  following  theorem  to  Ihew  the  reafon 
of  thefe  operations. 

Suppofe  it  were  required  to  find  the 
value  of  x3— G.  Put  rXy—G,  fup- 
pofing  r  lefs  than  the  true  root  ;  involved 
rXyto  the  third  power,  and  we  fhall 
have  rJ  +  3  rry  4"  3  rr'S  +J3  =  j 

and  3  rry-\-  3  r  r y  4 -y^>  —  G  —  n  J  and 
v3  y3 

r y  y7  4~ —  —  D,  Let  - —  be  rejected 
as  of  fmall  value  ;  then  it  will  be  ry^-y^ 
zz  D,  which  gives  this  theorem  —5—  zzy. 

r+y 

By  this  theorem,  the  examples  given  in 
extracting  the  cube-root  numerically  are 
performed. 

EXTRAVASATION,  in  medicine, 
as  applied  to  the  blood,  or  any  fort  of  fluid, 
■when  got  out  of  the  veffels  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  contained. 

EXTREMES,  in  logic,  thofe  terms  in 
the  conclufion  of  any  fyllogifm  that  have 
a  relation  to  fome  other  term  as  a  mean. 

EXTRINSIC,  among  metaphyficians, 
fometimes  fignifies  a  thing  net  belonging 
to  the  eflence  of  another  ;  in  which  fenfe 
the  efficient  caufe  a,nd  end  of  a  thing  are 
faid  to  be  extrinfic.  Sometimes  it  fignifies 
a  thing’s  not  being  contained  within  the 
capacity  of  another,  in  which  fenfe  thofe 
caufes  are  called  extrinfic,  which  intro¬ 
duce  fomething  into  afubjeCl  from  without, 
as  where  a  fire  introduces  heat.  Some¬ 
times  it  implies  a  thing  added  or  applied 
to  another,  in  which  fenfe  accidents  and 
adherents  are  faid  to  be  extrinfic  to  the 
fubjedts  to  which  they  adhere.  Some¬ 
times  the  vilion  is  faid  to  be  extrinfic  from 
fome  form  which  does  not  exit!:  in  that 
thing,  but  is  adjacent  Ijo  it,  or  by  fome 
means  or  other  without  it.  See  Intrinjic. 

EXULCERATION,  the  fame  as 
ulcer  ;  but  generally  applied  to  thofe  ero- 
fions  that  begin  to  form  an  ulcer. 

EXUVIiE,  among  naturalifts,  thecafl- 
off  parts  or  coverings  of  animals,  as  the 
fkins  of  ferpents,  caterpillars,  and  other 
infeCb. 
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EXUVIiE  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  remain# 
of  fea-animals  found  fofiile,  and  more 
properly  called  extraneous,  or  marine 
foffils. 

EYE,  in  anatomy,  the  organ  of  fight, 
or  the  inftrument  which  reprefents  objeCts 
to  the  mind.  The  whole  body  of  the  eye 
is  a  kind  of  telefcope  of  infinite  perfection, 
which  tranfmits  images  in  an  exaCt  and 
complete  manner  even  to  the  bottom  of  it. 
This  bottom  is  invefted  with  textures  of 
nerves,  with  which  the  image  is  imprinted, 
and  by  that  means  the  fenlation  is  produced, 
of  which  one  of  thefe  textures  is  the  im¬ 
mediate  organ. 

o  • 

In  order  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
firuCture  of  the  eye,  and  the  mechanifnjL 
of  vifion,  let  us  have  recourfe  to  the  ca-, 
mera  obfeura,  or  dark  chamber,  which, 
the  eye  in  fome  meafure  refembles. 

Shut  up  a  room  fo  clofe  as  to  deprive  it 
entirely  of  light-.  Then  make  a  hole  in  one 
of  the  window  ihutters  ;  and  oppofite  this 
hole,  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  feet,  place- 
a  cloth  or  fome  white  pafie-board,  on. 
which  all  the  objeCts  without  will  be 
painted  in  the  moll  lively  and  natural 
colours,  though  abfolutely  reverfed.  l£ 
thefe  images  are  defired  to  be  reprefented 
in  a  more  exaCt  and  more  beautiful  man-  - 
ner,  let  a  lens  be  applied  to  the  hole  of 
the  window-lhutter,  which,  by  collecting 
the  rays,  will  form  an  image  more  com¬ 
pact  and  diftinCt.  See  Camera  Olfcura. 

All  that  is  wanting  to  render  the  camera, 
obfeura,  with  regard  to  fimple  objeCts,  an 
artificial  eye,  is  the  figure  of  a  globe, 
and  having  the  lens  placed,  within  the 
globe. 

In  the  natural  eve  the  globe  or  cafe  Is 
formed  by  fupple  membranes,  and  the  lens 
by  tranfparent  bodies,  and  humours  equally  ■ 
tranfparent. 

As  the  only  way  to  have  any  diftinCt 
notion  of  the  amazing  curious  ltruc- 
Cure  of  the  eye,  is  to  fee  it  diffeCted,  we 
fhall  not  here  wafte  time  in,  deferibing  it 
anv  further.. 

EYE,  in  architecture,  is  applied  to  any 
round  window  made  in  a  pediment,  an 
Attic,  the  reins  of  a  vault,  or  the  like. 

EYE  of  a  Dome,  an  aperture  at  the  top. 
of  the  dome,  as  that  of  the  Pantheon  at- 
Rome,  or  of  St.  Paul's  at  London  ^  it  is 
commonly  covered  with  a  lantern. 

EYE  of  the  Volute,  in  architecture,  the 
center  of  the  volute,  or  that  point  in 
which  the  helix  or  fpirai,  of  which  it  is 
formed,  commences. 

EYE,  in  agriculture  and  gardening* 
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a  little  bud,  or  lhoot,  inferted  Into  a  tree 
by  way  of  graft. 

EYE-BROW,  in  anatomy.  See  Su- 

EYE,  in  aflronomy,  a  ftar  of 
the  firll  magnitude  in  the  conftellation 
Taurus. 

EYRE,  in  law,  implies  the  itinerant 
courts  of  juftice.  The  word  is  formed 
from  the  old  French,  errc,  iter ,  way,  path, 
or  track. 

EZEKIEL,  the  name  of  a  canonical 
book,  of  the  Old  Teftament,  referring 
chiefly  to  the  degenerate  manners  and 
corruptions  of  the  Jews  of  thofe  times.  It 
abounds  with  elegant  fentences,  and  fine 
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companions,  and  abundantly  fhews  that 
the  writer  was  no  granger  to  profane  learn¬ 
ing.  Ezekiel  was  carried  captive  to  Baby¬ 
lon  with  Jechoniah,  and  began  his  pro¬ 
phecy  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  captivity. 
He  was  cetemporarv  with  Jeremiah,  who 
prophefied  at  the  fame  time  in  Judea. 

EZEKIEL’*  Reed, or  Rod,  a  meafure  of 
length  mentioned  by  that  prophet, and  fup- 
po fed-  to  be  nearly  equal  to  two  Englilh 
feet. 

EZRA,  a  canonical  hook  of  the  Old 
Teflament,  comprehending  the  hiftory 
of  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of  Cyrus’s 
edict  for  their  return,  to  the  twentieth 
year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 
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The  fixth  letter,  and  fourth  confo- 
y  nant  of  the  alphabet.  It  is  bor¬ 
rowed  irom  the  digamma  or  double  gam¬ 
ma  of  the  xElians,  as  is  evident  from  the 
inlcription  on  the  pedeflal  of  the  cololfus 
at  Delos  j  and  was  undoubtedly  formed 
from  the  old  Hebrew  Vau  :  an-d  though 
this  letter  is  not  found  in  the  modern 
Greek  alphabet,  yet  it  was  in  the  ancient 
one.,  from  whence  the  Latins  received  it, 
and  tranfrnitted  it  to  us. 

It  is  formed  by  a  flvong  exprelfion  of 
the  breath,  and  joining  at  the  fame  time 
the  upper-teeth  and  under-lip.  It  has  but 
one  fort  of  found,  which  has  a  great 
affinity  with  v  and  ph,  the  latter  being 
written  for  it  by  us  in  all  Greek  words.,, 
as  philofophy,  &c. 

F  or  FA,  in  mufic,  the  fourth  note  in 
riling  in  this  order  of  the  gamut,  ut,  re, 
mi,  fa.  It  like  wife  denotes  one  of  the 
Greek  keys  in  mufic,  deflined  for  the  bafs. 

F,  in  phyfical  prefeription,  Hand  for 
fat,  or  let  it  be  done.  Thus  f.  s.  a.  figni- 
fies  fat  fccundnm  artern. 

FA  BA,  the  bean,  in  botany,  is  com¬ 
prehended  by  Linnaeus  among  the  viciae. 

FABER,  in  ichthyology,  a  filh  of  the 
zeus  kind,  called  in  Englilh  doree,  or 
john  dory. 

FABLE,  a  tale,  or  feigned  narration, 
deligned  to  inllrucf  or  divert,  difguifed 
under  the  allegory  of  an  adtion,  &c.  [o- 

tliam's  beautiful  fable  of  the  trees  is  the 
oldeft  that  is  extant.  Nathan’s  fable  of 
the  poor  man  and  his  lamb  is  the  next  in 
You  IL 
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antiquity,  and  had  fo  good  an  efTedl  as  to 
convey  infirudtion  to  the  ear  of  a  king. 
We  find  Ailop  in  the  molt  dill  ant  ages  of 
Greece  ;  and,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  we  find  a  mutiny 
appeafed  by  a  fable  of  the  belly  and  the 
members.  As  fables  had  their  rife  in  the 
very  infancy  of  learning,  they  never 
fiourilhed  more  than  when  learning  was  at 
its  greateft  height:  witnefs  Horace,  Boi- 
leau,  and  Fontaine.  Fable  is  the  finefl: 
way  of  giving  counfel,  and  moll  univer- 
fally  pleafing,  becaufe  lead  Blocking  ;  for 
in  the  reading  of  a  fable,  a  man  thinks  he 
is  dircdUng  himfelf,  whilft  he  is  following 
the  dictates  of  another,  and  confequently 
is  not  fenfible  of  that  which  is  the  molt 
unpleafingcircumitancein  advice.  Befides^ 
the  mind  is  never  fo  much  pleafed  as  when 
Ihe  exerts  hcrfelf  in  any  adtion  that  gives 
her  an  idea  of  her  own  abilities ;  this 
natural  pride  of  the  foul  is  very  much: 
gratified  in  the  reading  of  fables. 

Some  of  the  ancient  critics  reckon  three 
kinds  of  fables;  rational,  called  alfo  para¬ 
bles  ;  moral,  called  apologues ;  and  mixed, 
compofed  of  both  forts,  Befides  this  kind 
there  is  another  in  which  the  adlors  are 
palfions,  virtues,  vices,  and  fuch  like  ima¬ 
ginary  perfons,  which  in  ftridlnefs  may 
be  called  allegory. 

FABLE  is  alfouled  for  the  plot  of  an 
,  epic  or  dramatic  poem  ;  arid  according  to 
;  Ariftotle,  it  is  the  principal  part  and  "foul 
as  it  were  of  a  poem.  In  this  fenfc  the 
fable  is  defined  a  difeourfe  invented  with 
X  at: 
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aVt  to  inform  the  manners  by  inftru&ion, 
difguifed  under  the  allegory  of  an  action. 
The  contrivance  of  each  fable  muff  have 
two  parts  ;  namely,  the  intrigue  and  dif- 
covery.  Every  fable  mull  have  thefe  two 
par  ts  to  be  the  fubje£l  of  a  jull  poem. 
Befides,  the  fable  mull,  to  be  perfeA,  be 
admirable  and  probable  ;  the  admirable  is 
that  part  of  it  which  is  contrary  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  courfe  of  nature,  the  probable  is 
whatever  fuits  with  the  common  opinion, 
But  the  moll  part  of  thofe  that  compofe 
poems,  by  too  great  a  pafiion  to  create  ad-> 
miration,  take  not  fufficient  care  to  temper 
it  with  probability.  Almoll  all  the  an¬ 
cient  poets,  however  judicious  in  other  re- 
fpefts,  have  been  guilty  of  this  fault :  not 
tofpeak  of  the  moderns.  Probability  gives 
Credit  to  whatever  is  moll  fabulous  in  poe¬ 
try  ;  it  ferves  alfo  to  give  a  greater  lulire 
and  air  of  perfection  than  even  truth  itfelf; 
for  truth  reprefents  things  only  as  they 
are,  but  probability  renders  them  as  they 
ought  to  be. 

FABRIC,  the  flrufture  or  conflru  Jlion 
oi  anything,  particularly  a  houfe,  hall, 
church,  See. 

FABULOUS,  confining  of,  ©r  con¬ 
nected  with,  a  fable. 

FABULOUS  Age,  among  ancient  hif- 
torians.  See  Age. 

FACADE,  in  architecture.  See  Face. 

FACE,  m  anatomy.  See  Head. 

FACE,  in  architecture,  the  front  of  a 
building,  or  the  fide  which  contains  the 
chief  entrance.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed 
for  the  fide  which  it  prefents  to  the  flreetj 
garden,  court,  &c.  and  fometimes  for  any 
Side  oppof  te  to  the  eye. 

FACE,  in  fortification,  an  appellation 
given  to  feveral  parts  of  a  fortrefs,  as  the 
face  of  a  baftion,  See.  See  Baft  ion.  The 
face  of  a  place  is  the  front  comprehended 
between  the  flanked  angles  of  two  neigh¬ 
bouring  baftions,  being  compofed  of  a  cur¬ 
tain,  two  flanks,  and  two  faces  ;  and  is 
fikewile  called  the  tenaille  of  a  place. 

prolonged  FACE,  that  part  of  the  fine 
of  defence  razaut,  which  is  between  the 
angle  of  the  Ihoulder  and  the  curtain,  or 
the  line  of  defence-rszant,  diminiihed  by 
the  length  of  the  face. 

FACE,  in  the  military  art,  a  word  of 
command,  intimating  to  turn  about  :  thus, 
face  to  the  right ,  is  to  turn  upon  the  left 
heel  a  quarter-round  to  the  right  ;  and, 
jace  to  the  left ,  is  to  turn  upon  the  right 
heel  a  quarter-round  to  the  left. 

FACE  of  Plants,  among  botahiils,  fig- 
aines  tfieir  general  appearance. 
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FACTION,  a  cabal  or  party. 
FACTION,  in  antiquity,  a  name 
given  to  the  different  companies  of  conv 
batarrts  in  the  circus. 

FACTITIOUS,  made  by  art,  in  4ppo~ 
fition  to  natural. 

FACTOR,  in  commerce,  is  an  agent 
or  correfpondent  refiding  beyond  the  leas, 
or  in  fome  remote  part,  comnfifiioned  by 
merchants  to  buy  or  fell  goods  on  their 
account,  or  affilt  them  in  carrying  on  theis 
trade. 

FACTOR,  in  multiplication,  a  name 
given  to  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand, 
becaufe  they  conflitute  the  product. 

FACTORAGE,  called  alio  commif* 
fion,  the  allowance  given  tofadlors  by  the 
merchant  who  employs  them. 

FACTORY,  a  place  where  a  confider- 
able  number  of  fatftors  refide  to  negociate 
for  their  mailers  ox  employers* 

FACULTY,  in  law,  a  privilege  grant-- 
ed  to  a  perfon,  by  favour  and  indulgence* 
of  doing,  what,  bylaw,  he  ought  not  to 
do.  For  granting  thefe  privileges,  there 
is  a  court  under  the  archbiihop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  called  the  court  of  the  faculties,  the 
chief  officer  of  which  is  filled  mailer  of  the 
faculties  ;  who  has  a  power  of  granting 
difpenfations  in  divers  cafes,  as  to  marry 
without  the  banns  being  firft  published  ; 
to  ordain  a  deacon  under  age  ;  for  a  fon  to 
fucceed  his  father  in  his  benefice  ;  a  clerk 
to  hold  two  or  more  livings,  Sec. 

FACULTY,  in  the  fchools,  a  term 
applied  to  the  different  members  of  an  uni- 
verfity,  divided  according  to.  the  arts  and 
feiences  taught  there. 

FACULTY  of  Advocate  r,  a  term  ap-. 
plied  to.  the  college  or  fociety  of  advocates 
in  Scotland,  who  plead  in  all  actions  be-r 
fore  the  court  of  feffion. 

FACULTY  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  khe 
powers  of  tiie  human  mind,  viz.  under- 
Handing,  will,  memory,  and  imagination,. 
See  IJ mi er (landing. 

FiECES,  properly  the  lees  or  grounds 
of  any  fermented  liquor;  fiyt  generally, 
m  medicine,  it  is  underflood  of  wine  ; 
though  the  fedimentof  any  liquid  is  called 
Lex  or  feces :  by  this  is  alfo  underflood 
the  excrements  of  the  belly, 

FifiCES,  in  chcmiftry,  whatever  re¬ 
mains  in  the  veffel  after  d  i  If  illation ,  See. 

F/ECULENT,  in  general,  is  applied 
to  things  abounding  with  faeces,  or  dregs  ; 
thus  the  blood  and  other  humours  of  the 
human  body,  are  laid  to  be  feculent, 
when  without  that  purity  which  is  neceft 
fary  to  fiealih. 
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FAG-END,  in  the  fea-language,  the 
’end  of  any  rope  which  is  untwifted  and 
loofened  by  frequent  ufe. 

F  AGON!  A,  the  cretic  trefoil,  in  bo¬ 
tany. 

FAGOTTINO,  In  mufic,  a  fingle 
curtail^  a  mulical  inftrument  fomething 
like  the  balloon.  See  Bajfoon. 

FAGOTTO,  in  mufic,  the  double  cur¬ 
tail,  or  in  reality  a  double  bafioon,  .as 
large  again  as  the  former. 

FAILURE,  a  fpecies  of  bankruptcy, 
commonly  called  breaking,  or  hopping 
payment.  See  Bankruptcy. 

FAINT- ACTION,  in  law,  a  feigned 
aftion,  or  fuch  as,  although  the  words  of 
the  writ  are  true*,  yet,  for  certain  caules, 
the  plaintiff  has  no  title  to  recover  thereby. 
FAINTING.  See  Lipotbymia. 

FAIR,  a  greater  kind  of  market,  grant¬ 
ed  by  privilege,  for  the  more  fpeedy  and 
commodious  providing  of  fuch  things  as 
the  place  hands  in  need  of. 

FAIRY,  or  FARE,  in  romances,  a  kind 
of  imaginary  genii,  converfant  on  earth, 
and  dihinguifh#d  by  abundance  of  fantaf- 
tical  actions  and  offices,  good  or  evil.  Fai¬ 
lles  are  of  Oriental  extraction,  and  leem 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Perfians  and 
Arabs,  whofe  hihory  and  religion  abound 
with  tales  of  the  fairies  and  dragons.  Spen- 
fer’s  Fairy  Queen  is  an  epic  poem,  under 
the  perlons  and  characters  of  the  fairies. 
In  this  kind  of  writing  the  poet  lofes  fight 
of  nature,  and  entertains  his  readers  with 
characters  of  fairies^  witches,  magicians, 
demons,  and  departed  fpirits.  It  requires 
an  odd  turn  of  thought,  and  an  imagina¬ 
tion  naturally  fruitful  and  fuperhitious. 
The  poet  ought  likewife  to  he  well  verfed 
in  legends,  fables,  antiquated  romances, 
and  the  tradition  of  our  nurfes,  in  order  to 
fall  in  with  thole  natural  prejudices  and 
notions  which  we  have  imbibed  in  our 
infancy. 

The  whole  l'ubftance  of  this  poetry  owes 
its  original  to  the  darknefs  and  fuperftition 
oflater  ages,  when  pious  frauds  were  made 
life  of  to  amufe  and  frighten  mankind  into 
a  fenfe  of  their  duty.  Men  of  co®l  tem¬ 
pers  objeCl  to  it,  that  it  has  not  probability 
enough  to  a@eCt  the  imagination. 

FAIRY -CIRCLE,  or  RING,  Is  a 
phenomenon  pretty  frequent  in  the  fields, 
&c.  being  a  kind  of  circle,  which  the  vul¬ 
gar  fuppole  to  be  traced  by  the  fairies  in 
their  dances. 

FAITH,  Fides,  in  antiquity,  was  dei¬ 
fied!  by  the  Romans,  and  had  a  temple  in 
the  Capitol. 

Public  faith  is  reprefenied  on  medals 
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fomejtimes  with  a  balket  of  fruit  in  one 
hand,  and  fomeears  of  corn  in  the  other  j 
and  fometimes  holding  a  turtle-dove.  But: 
the  moft  ufual  fymbol  is  with  her  two 
hands  joined  together. 

FAITH,  in  divinity  and  philofophy, 
the  firm  belief  of  certain-truths  upon  the 
telfimonyof  the  perfon  who  reveals  them* 
The  grounds  of  a  rational  faith  are,  i. 
That  the  things  revealed  be  not  contrary 
to,  though  they  may  be  above  natural  rea- 
foil.  i.  That  the  revealer  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  things  he  reveals.  3. 
That  he  be  above  all  fufpicion  of  deceiving 
us.  Where  thefe  criterions  are  found, 
no  reafonable  perfon  will  deny  his  affent  a 
thus,  we  may  as  well  doubt  of  our  exiftence, 
as  of  the  truth  of  a  revelation  coming  from 
God,  who  can  neither  be  deceived  himfelf, 
nor  deceive  others  by  propofing  things  tc» 
be  believed,  that  are  contradictory  to  the 
faculties  he  has  given  us.  Whatever  pro- 
pofitions,  therefore,  are  beyond  veafon, 
but  not  contrary  to  il,  are,  when  revealed, 
the  proper  matter  of  faith. 

FAITHFUL,  an  appellation  aflumed 
by  the  Mahometans.  See  Mujfuhr.cn. 

FALCATED,  fomething  in  the  form 
of  a  fickle  ;  thus,  the  moon  is  Laid  to  be 
falcated  when  ihe  appeal’s  horned. 

FALCO,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds,  of  the  order  of  the  accipitres,  with, 
three  toes  always  before,  and  only  one 
behind. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  falcon  kind, 
properly  io  called,  the  hawk,  gyrfalcon, 
eagle,  buzzard,  pygargus,  lannar,  kite^ 
kellril,  Sec. 

FALCON,  or  FAULCON,  in  gun- 
nerv,  a  piece  of  cannon. 

FALCONET,  or  FAUCONET.  See 
Cannon. 

FALCONRY,  the  art  of  taming,  ma¬ 
naging,  and  tutoring  hawks  and  falcons 
to  catch  their  prey. 

FALDAGE,  an  ancient  privilege  re- 
ferved  to  lords,  of  felting  up  folds  for 
Iheep  in  any  fields  within  their  manors, 
for  the  better  manuring  of  the  fame  ;  and 
this,  in  former  times,  was  ufually  done  as 
well  with  their  tenants  Iheep  as  wilh  their 
own. 

FALL,  the  defeent  of  a  heavy  body 
towards  the  center  of  the  earth.  See  Ds- 
feint.,  Gravity,  Acceleration ,  i$c. 

FALLACY,  a  deception,  fraud,  or 
falfe  appearance. 

FALLACY,  or  Syllogijiical  FALLA¬ 
CY,  in  logic,  a  captious  argument-, 
which,  on  account  of  its  apparent  goodnefs 
ana  deleft,  is  made  ule  ot  to  deceive  a  re- 
T  4  fpomtentj 
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(pondent  not  Well  verfed  in  the  arc  of  fo- 
phiftry. 

FALLING-SICKNESS,  the  fame 

with  epilepfy. 

FALLOPIAN  TUBES,  in  anatomy, 
appendages  of  the  uterus.  See  Generation . 

FALLOW,  a  pale  red  colour,  like  that 
of  brick  half  burnt :  iuch  is  that  of  a  fal¬ 
low  deer. 

FALLOW-FIELD,  or  FALLOW- 
GROUND,  land  laid  up,  or  that  has  lain 
untilled  fora  confidCrable  time. 

FALLOWING  cf  Land }  a  particular 
method  of  improving  land.  The  great 
benefit  of  fallowing  appears  by  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  landlords,  who  every 
where  take  care  to  oblige  their  tenants  to 
a  Itrnff  obfervance  of  it  once  in  three  years ; 
few  lands  being  able  to  bear  two  crops 
without  it.  It  appears  that  none  will  find 
a  year’s  fallowing  a  lofs  to  them,  let  their 
lands  be  what  it  will  ;  but,  more  particu- 
laily,  the  advantage,  of  fallowing  confiffs 
in,  fir  ft,  its  laying  the  land  in  ridges,  and 
its  expofing  it  to  the  froft,  wind,  fun,  and 
<lews,  all  which  fweeten  and  mellow  the 
3pnd  very  much  ;  the  often  ftirring  of  it, 
and  breaking  the  clots,  difpofe  it  for  the 
hearing  of  good  crops.  Secondly,  it  kills 
the  weeds,  by  turning  up  the  roots  to  the 
iun  and  air  5  and  kills  not  only  the  weeds 
that  grew  with  the  laft  corn,  but  wild  oats, 
darnel,  and  other  weeds  that  fow  them- 
felves,  and  that  as  foon  as  they  begin  to 
peep  out  of  the  ground  ;  fo  that  they  have 
no  time  to  luck  out  any  of  the  heart  of 
the  land. 

The  way  of  ordering  fallow-lands  is, 
after  the  crop  is  off,  to  let  the  land  lie  all 
Winter,  and  what  grafs  and  weeds  grow 
on  if,  to  eat  off  with  lheep  in  April,  or 
beginning  of  May.  As  foon  as  they  have 
done  lowing  of  corn,  they  begin  to  plow 
up  their  fallows.  This  firft  fallowing  in 
many  places,  ought  to  be  very  /hallow, 
well  turned,  and  clapped  clofe  together, 
becaufe  the  thinner  the  turf  is,  the  eafier 
will  it  dry  through,  and  kill  the  weeds, 
tTpecially  if  the  weather  be  dry  :  but,  in 
jfome  places,  where  there  is  a  very  cold 
clay,  that  will  not  bear  corn  well  without 
being  expo  fed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun  to 
warm  it,  they  plow  their  firft  plowing 
<he  depth  they  defign  to  go.  About  June 
as  the  time  of  the  fecond  plowing,  which 
they  call  twy-fallowing  ;  at  which  plow- 
ing,  you  mufr.go  your  full  depth.  About 
the  latter  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of 
Auguft,  is  the  time  of  twy-fallowing,  or 
laft  plowing,  before  they  fow  their  rye  or 
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wheat :  btit  fome  plow  up  their  land!  of* 
tener. 

If  the  land  rife  full  of  clots,  and  if  it  is 
a  binding  land,  you  muft  make  it  fine  by- 
harrowing  of  it,  when  rain  comes ;  but 
then  you  mull  not  let  it  lie  long  before 
you  ftrike,  fife,  or  plow  it  up  into  fmall 
ridges,  efpecially  if  k  is  wet  land  ;  and  as 
near  as  you  can  leave  no  weeds,  turf,  or 
grafs  unkilled,  or  unbroke  with  your  har¬ 
rows.  But  if  your  land  will  difl'olve  well 
with  the  froft,  it  is  bell  to  let  it  lie  a  little 
rougher,  efpecially  if  you  defign  to  fow 
it  with  barley  ;  for  the  rougher  it  lies  for 
a  winter-fallowing,  the  better.  If  the 
winter  does  not  diflolvethe  clots,  which  it 
will  not  do  in  binding  lands,  you  muft 
wait  rain  for  the  fallowing  of  it.  Where 
the  land  is  but  indifferent,  and  the  manure 
is  not  to  be  got,  fallowing  every  other 
year  is  found  a  great  improvement.  In 
fome  places  they  take  a  crop  of  wheat, 
and  a  crop  of  peafe,  and  fo  fallow  their 
land  again. 

FALSE,  contrary  to  truth,  or  not  what 
it  ought  to  be  :  thus  we  fay,  a  falfe  wit- 
nefs,  falfe  a&ion,  falfe  weights,  falfe 
claim,  falfe  imprifonment,  &c. 

FALSHOOD,  in  philofophy,  an  aCl 
of  the  underftanding  reprefenting  a  thing 
otherwife  than  it  is  as  to  its  accidents. 

FAMILY,  Familia,  the  perfons  that 
live  together  in  one  houfe,  uneler  the  di¬ 
rection  of  one  head  or  chief  manager.  It 
alfo  fignifies  the  kindred  or  lineage  of  a 
perfon. 

FAN,  a  machine  u fed  to  raife  wind' 
and  cool  the  air  by  agitating  it. 

FAN  is  alfo  ufed  as  an  inftrument  fer 
winnowing  corn. 

FANATICS,  wild,  enthufiaftic,  vi- 
fionary  perfons,  who  pretend  to  revelation; 
and  infpiratioij. 

FANCY,  or  IMAGINATION.  See 

Imagination. 

F  ANIONS,  in  the  military  art,  fmall 
flags  cartied  along  with  the  baggage. 

•  FARCE  originally  implied  little  pieces 
of  drollery  exhibited  by  mountebanks  and 
their  buffoons,  to  gather  the  people  toge¬ 
ther. 

The  word  is  French,  and  fignifies  forc¬ 
ed  meat  or  fluffing. 

Farce  is  at  prefent  of  more  dignity  :  it 
is  removed  from  the  lireet  to  the  theatre, 
and  inffead  of  being  performed  by  merry- 
andrews  to  amufe  the  rabble,  is  aCled  by 
comedians,  and  becomes  the  entertainment 
of  a  polite  audience.  Poets  have  reformed 
the  wildnefs  of  the  primitive  farces,  and 
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kought  them  to  the  tafte  and  manner  of 
comedy.  The  difference  of  the  two  upon 
theEnglilh  ftage  is,  that  comedy  keeps  to 
nature  and  probability,  and  therefore  is 
confined  to  certain  laws  prefcribed  by  an¬ 
cient  critics  ;  whereas  farce  difallows  of 
all  laws,  or  rather  fets  them  afideon  occa- 
fion.  Its  end  is  purely  to  make  merry, 
and  it  fticks  at  nothing  which  may  con¬ 
tribute  thereto,  however  wild  and  extra¬ 
vagant,  Hence  the  dialogue  is  ufually 
low,  the  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  the  fa¬ 
ble  or  aftion  trivial  or  ridiculous,  and  na¬ 
ture  and  truth  every  where  exaggerated  to 
afford  the  more  palpable  ridicule.  The 
ancient  farces  feems  to  have  been  a  true 
imitation  of  the  antique  mimes. 

FARCIN,  or  FARCY,  in  farriery,  a 
diftemper  of  the  blood  veffels,  which  gene¬ 
rally  follows  the  courfe  of  the  veins,  and 
when  inveterate  thickens  their  coats  and 
integuments. 

At  firft  one  or  more  fmali  fwellings,  or 
round  buds  like  grapes  or  berries,  fpring 
out  over  the  veins,  and  are  often  exqui- 
fitely  painful  to  the  touch  ;  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  they  are  hard,  but  foon  turn  into  loft 
blifters,  which,  when  broke,  difcharge  an 
oily  or  bloody  ichor,  and  turn  into  very 
foul  and  ill  difpofed  ulcers.  In  fome 
horfes  it  appears  on  the  head  only  ;  in  fome 
on  the  external  jugular  ;  in  others  on  the 
plate  vein,  and  runs  downwards  on  the 
infide  of  the  fore-arm  towards  the  knee, 
and  very  often  upwards  towards  the  brifket ; 
in  fome  the  farcy  Ihews  itfelf  on  the  hind 
parts,  about  the  pafterns,  and  along  the 
large  veins  on  the  infide  of  the  thigh, 
riling  upwards  into  the  groin,  and  towards 
the  Iheath  ;  and  fometimes  the  farcy 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  flanks,  and 
fpreads  by  degrees  towards  the  lower 
belly,  where  it  often  becomes  very  troub'e- 
fome. 

When  the  farcy  appears  on  the  head 
only,  it  is  eafily  cured  ;  efpecialfy  when 
it  is  featedin  the  cheeks  and  forehead, 
the  blood  veffels  being  here  fmali  ;  but 
it  is  more  difficult  when  it  afteifs  the  lips, 
the  noftrils,  the  eyes,  and  kernels  under 
the  jaws,  and  other  foft  and  loofe  parts, 
efpeciallyif  the  neck  veins  becomes  chord- 
ed.  When  it  begins  on  the  outfide  of  the 
lhoulder  or  hips,  the  cure  is  feldom  dif¬ 
ficult  :  but  when  the  farcy  arifes  on  the 
plate  vein,  and  that  vein  fwells  much, 
and  turns  chorded,  and  the  glands  or  ker¬ 
nels  under  the  arm-pit  are  affeifed,  it  is 
hard  to  cure  ;  but  more  fo  when  the  crural 
veins  within  fide  of  the  thigh  are  chorded, 
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and  befet  with  buds,  which  affe<R  the  keff* 
nels  of  the  groin,  and  the  cavernous  body 
of  the  yard.  When  the  farcy  begins  on 
the  patterns  or  lower  limbs,  it  often  be¬ 
comes  very  uncertain,  unlefs  a  timely  flop 
is  put  to  it  ;  for  the  fwelling  in  thole  de¬ 
pendant  parts  grows  fo  exceffively  large 
in  fome  conftitutions,  and  the  limbs  fo 
much  disfigured  thereby  with  foul  fores 
and  callous  ulcerations,  that  fuch  a  horfe 
is  feldom  fit  for  any  thing  afterwards,  but 
the  meaneft  drudgery  :  but  it  is  always  a 
promiling  fign,  wherever  the  farcy  hap¬ 
pens  to  befituated,  if  it  fpreads  no  farther. 
It  is  ufual  to  affedl  only  o-ne  fide  at  a  time, 
but  when  it  paffes  over  to  the  other,  it 
lhcws  great  malignancy  ;  when  it  arifes  on 
the  fpines,  it  is  then  for  the  molt  part 
dangerous,  and  is  always  more  lb  to  ivories 
that  are  fat  and  full  of  blood,  than  to  thole 
that  are  in  more  moderate  cafe.  When 
the  farcy  is  epidemical,  as  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  it  riles  on  feveral  parts  of  the  body  at 
once,  forms  nafty  foul  ulcers,  and  makes 
a  profufe  running  of  greeniih  bloody  mat¬ 
ter  from  both  noftnls  ;  and  loon  ends  in  a 
miferable  rot. 

From  this  defeription  of  the  farcy,  It 
will  appear  bow  greatly  thofe  may  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  who  depend  on  fome  Single  Spe¬ 
cific  drink  or  ball  for  a  certain  cure  3  for 
the  fymptoms  are  fometimes  fo  favourable, 
that  it  is  eafily  conquered  by  a  very  finae 
•pie  management;  and  when  it  ariles  Super¬ 
ficially  upon  the  fmaller  veffels,  it  will  of¬ 
ten  go  off,  with  moderate  labour,  without 
any  other  means  than  bleeding.  Such  in¬ 
stances  as  thefe  may  eafily  give  a  reputa¬ 
tion  t®  things  of  no  great  „  efficacy,  and 
bring  them  into  efieem  :  but  whoever  has 
acquired  any  true  notion  of  the  farcy,  will 
know  that  this  diftemper  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
quered  but  by  fuch  things  as  are  fitly 
adapted  to  the  various  fymptoms  that  occur 
in  the  different  ftages  of  it.  To  avoid  the 
perplexity  that  ariles  from  the  various  cona^ 
plications  fo  ufual  in  the  farcy,  wc  Hull 
confideritin  its  different  dates,  or  degrees, 
viz.  when  it  feiz.es  only  the  fmaller  veffels; 
when  the  larger  veins  are  chorded,  and 
the  feet,  pafterns,  and  flanks  affe&ed  r 
and  laftly,  when  the  farcy  beginning  oa 
one  fide  only,  breaks  out  on  the  other  al- 
fo,  and  affects  the  whole  body. 

When  the  farcy  makes  its  firft  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  head,  it  rifes  on  the  cheeks 
and  temples,  and  looks  like  a  net-work, 
or  fmali  creeping  twigs  full  of  berries. 
Sometimes  it  inflames  the  eye,  and  fome- 
ritnes  little  biifters  or  buds  run  along  the 

fide 
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fide  of  the  tiofe.  It  rites  bfcen  on  the  qut- 
lide  of  the  ihoulder,  running  along  the 
imall  veins  with  heat  and  inflammation  ; 
and  fometimes  a  few  fimall  buds  appear 
near  the  withers,,  and  on  the  outlide  of  the 
hip.  In  all  thele  appearances*  the  difeafe 
being  fuperficial,  and  aliening  only  the 
fmaller  veflels,  is  eafily  conquered  by  the 
following  method,  when  taken  in  time; 
for  the  fimpleft  farcy*  if  neglected,  may 
degenerate  into  the  worft  fort. 

This  diftemper  then  being  of  an  inflam¬ 
matory  nature,  and  in  a  particular  manner 
affe&ing  the  blood  veffels,  mutt  neeeflarily 
require  large  bleeding,  particularly  where 
the  horfe  happens  to  be  fat  and  full  of 
blood.  This  always  checks  the  beginning 
of  a  farcy,  but  is  of  Imall  fervice  after¬ 
wards  ;  and  if  a  horfe  is  low  in  fielh,  the 
lofs  of  too  much  blood  fometimes  proves 
injurious.  After  bleeding*  let  the  horfe 
have  four  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  and 
lenitive  electuary;  which  may  be  given 
every  other  day  for  a  week,  to  cool  the 
blood,  and  open  the  body  ;  and  then  give 
nitre  three  ounces  a  day,  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month  ;  and  anoint  the  buds  and 
fwellings  with  the  following  ointment 
twice  a  day. 

“  Take  ointment  of  elder  four  ounces,  oil 
of  turpentine  two  ounces,  fugar  of  lead 
half  an  ounce,  white  vitriol  powdered 
two  drams  ;  mix  together  in  a  gally-pot.” 

The  buds  fometimes  by  this  method, 
are  difperfed,  leaving  only  little  bald  fpots, 
which  the  hair  loon  covers  again.  When 
they  break  and  run,  if  the  matter  be  thick 
and  well  digefted,  they  will  foon  be  well  : 
but  in  order  to  confirm  the  cure,  and  to 
dif]  ierfe  lome  little  lumps,  which  often  re¬ 
main  fome  time  on  the  lkin  without  hair, 
give  the  liver  of  antimony  for  a  month  ; 
two  ounces  a  day  for  a  fortnight,  and 
then  once  a  day  for  the  other  fortnight  ; 
by  following  this  method,  a  farcy  which 
aftedis  only  the  imall  veflels,  may  be 
flopped  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  foon 
after  totally  eradicated. 

When  the  latcin  afledis  the  larger  blood 
veflels,  the  cure  is  more  difficult  ,  but 
let  it  always  be  attempted  early  :  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  plate,  thigh,  or  neck  veins 
appearing  chorded,  bleed  immediately  on 
the  oppofite  fide,  and  apply  the  following 
to  the  chorded  vein. 

“  Take  oil  of  turpentine  in  a  pint  bot* 
tie  fix  ounces,  oil  of  vitriol  three  ounces  ; 
drop  the  oil  of  vitriol  into  the  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  by  little  at  a  time,  otherwife  the 
bottle  will  jburfl  j  when  it  has  done  ftnoak- 
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ihg,  drop  in  more  oil  of  vitriol,  and  fat 
on  till  all  his  mixed.” 

This  mixture  is  one  of  the  beft  univer-* 
fals  in  a  beginning  farcy  3  but  where  it 
is  feated  in  loole-fielhy  parts,  as  flanks  or 
belly,  equal  parts  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  and 
turpentine  are  neceflary. 

Rub  the  parts  firfl  with  a  woollen  doth, 
and  then  apply  fome  of  the  mixture  over 
the  buds,  and  wherever  there  is  any  fuel¬ 
ling,  twice  a  dayr  Give  the  cooling  phy- 
fick  every  other  day,  and  then  three 
ounces  of  nitre  every  day  for  fome  time. 
This  method  muft  be  continued  till  the 
buds  digefl,  and  the  chords  diflolve  5  and 
when  the  fores  run  plentifully,  the  mat¬ 
ter  digefls  well,  and  the  lips  and  edges 
are  no  ways  thick  or  callous,  you  may 
expert  a  fpeedy  recovery;  yet  to  confirm 
the  cure,  and  prevent  a  relaple,  give  the 
liver  of  antimony  or  crude  antimony,  as 
before  directed  ;  and  to  heal  the  fores  and 
fmooth  the  lkin,  drefs  with  bees-wax  and 
oil.  Bartlet's  Farriery. 

FARE,  the  money  paid  for  a  voyage, 
or  pafl’age,  by  water  }  or  for  being  con¬ 
veyed  from  one  place  to  another  in  a 
coach  or  chair. 


FARINA  FOECUNDANS,  among 
botanifls,  the  impregnating  meal  or  dull 
on  the  apices  or  anthcrx  of  flowers  ;  which 
being  received  into  the  pillil,  uterus,  or 
feed  vefiel  of  plants,  fecundates  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  feeds  in  the  ovary,  which 
otherwife  would  decay  and  come  to  no¬ 
thing.  See  Generation  of  Plants. 

FARM,  or  FERM,  the  chief  mef- 
fuage  in  a  village,  or  any  large  mefluage 
whereunto  belongs  land,  meadow,  pafture, 
wood,  common,  See.  and  which  has  been 
ufed  to  let  for  term  of  life  or  years,  under 
a  certain  yearly  rent  payable  by  the  te¬ 
nant  ior  the  fame. 

FARMER,  one  who  occupies  or  is  le£- 
fee  of  a  farm,  whether  for  life  or  years. 

FARMER,  among  miners,  the  lord  of 
the  field,  or  the  perfon  who  farms  the 
lot  and  cope  of  the  kin 
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,  (GEORGE)  an  ex¬ 


cellent  comic  poet,  was  born  in  Lon¬ 
donderry  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1678, 
and  early  difeovered  a  genius  for  poetry. 
He  fludied  in  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  but 
his  mind  being  attracted  by  the  polite  en¬ 
tertainments  of  the  town,  and  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Wilkes,  being  at  that  time  at  Dublin, 
prevailed  upon  Mr.  Farquhar  to  appear 
upon  the  ltage,  on  which  he  met  with 
fome  fuccefs,  but  playing  the  part  of  Guyo- 
mar,  in  Dry  den’s  Indian  emperor,  who 
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kills  Vafquez,  one  of  the  Spanifh  generals, 
and  forgetting  to  exchange  his  iword  tor 
a  file,  dangeroully  wounded  his  brother 
tragedian  ;  and  though  it  did  not  prove 
mortal,  it  gave  fuch  a  ihock  to  Mr.  Far¬ 
quhar,  that  it  put  a  period  to  his  acting 
forever.  Soon  after  this  Mr.  Farquhar 
accompanied  Mr.  Wilkes  to  London, 
and  perfuaded  him,  that  his  genius  was 
fitter  for  furnilhing  compofitions  for  the 
itage,  than  for  echoing  thofe  of  others. 
To  this  he  was  alio  about  the  fame  time 
invited,  by  his  obtaining  a  genteel  fub- 
fiftence,  which  allowed  him  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  exerting  his  abilities  at  his  leifure  ; 
for  the  earl  of  Orrery  gave  him  a  lieute¬ 
nant’s  commiiiion  in  his  own  regiment  in 
Ireland,  which  he  held  feveral  years, 
behaved  well  as  an  officer,  and  gave  fe¬ 
veral  proofs  of  his  courage  and  conduct. 
In  1698,  his  firft  comedy,  called  Love 
and  a  Bottle,  was  a£ted  at  the  theatre- 
royal  in  Drury-lane,  and  was  well  receiv¬ 
ed.  The  year  after,  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  who  was  then  but  fixteen  years 
of  age,  was,  partly  by  his  judgment  and 
recommendation,  admitted  on  the  ftage. 
In  the  year  1700,  the  very  year  the  ju¬ 
bilee  was  celebrated  at  Rome,  was  brought 
on  the  ftage  his  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  which 
was  received  with  fuch  applaufe,  that  the 
next  year,  appeared  a  fequel  to  it,  under 
thetitleof  Sir  Harry  Wildair.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Inconftant,  Twin  Rivals, 
Recruiting  Officer,  and  the  Beaux  Strata¬ 
gem  ;  but  while  this  laft  play  was  acting 
at  Drury-lane  with  the  greatest  applaufe 
imaginable,  Mr.  Farquhar  died  in  April, 
1707,  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age. 
Befides  the  above  performances,  he  wrote 
a  farce,  called  the  Stage  Coach,  and  Mif- 
cellanies,  which  conliit  of  a  Colle&ion  of 
Poems,  Letters,  and  Elfays. 

FARRIER,  one  whofe  employment  is 
to  Ihoe  horles,  and  cure  them  when  dif- 
eafed. 

FARRIERY,  the  art  of  trimming  the 
feet,  and  curing  the  difeafrd  horfes.  See 
HorJ'e. 

FARTHING,  the  leaft  copper  coin 
ufed  ;  in  Britain,  being  half  of  the  half¬ 
penny.  See  Exchange. 

FASCES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  axes 
bound  up  together  with  rods  or  Haves,  and 
carried  before  the  Roman  magiftrates  as  a 
badge  of  their  authority  and  office. 

FASCIA,  in  architeiflure,  any  flat  mem¬ 
ber  having  a  confiderable  breadth  and  but 
a  fmall  projefture,  as  the  band  of  an  archi- 
^r#^;  larmier,  &c» 
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F  ASCI  AS,  in  brick  buildings,  certaitt 
juttings  out  of  the  bricks  over  the  windows 
of  each  flory,  except  the  upper  one*. 
Thefe  are  fometimes  plain,  like  thofe  of 
columns^  butfometimes  they  are  moulded, 
and  the  moulding  is  ulually  a  feima  re- 
verfa  at  the  bottom,  above  which  are  two 
plain  courfes  of  bricks,  then  an  afiragal, 
and  laflly,  a,  boultin.  See  Ajlragal  and 
Boult  in. 

FASCIA  LATA,  in  anatomy,  the 
name  of  a  mulcle,  or  mufcular  ligament* 
It  is  very  confiderable  for  its  extent  and 
flrength,  being  compofed  principally  of 
two  planes  of  fibres,  of  which  the  exter¬ 
nal  are  more  or  lels  longitudinal ;  the  in¬ 
ternal  more  or  lefs  tranfverfe.  It  is  further 
flrength ened  in  lbme  places  by  a  great 
number  of  other  fibres,  which  augment  its 
thicknefs,  and  form  particular  expanfion-s* 
The  tranfverfe  fibres  are  much  fironger 
than  the  longitudinal. 

The  maf cuius  FASCIAE  Late?  is  a  fmal! 
and  pretty  long  mufcle,  fituated  fomewhat 
obliquely  upward  and  downward,  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  hip, 

FASCIA?.,  in  afironomy,  feveral  rows 
of  bright  fpots  on  Jupiter’s,  body,  relem- 
bling  belts  or  fwaths. 

Thefe  fafeiae  or  belts  are  more  lucid 
than  the  refl  of  the  planet’s  difk,  and  are 
terminated  by  parallel  lines.  Some  have 
imagined  that  they  are  long  canals  of 
fome  fluid  matter,  or  water  ;  and  becaufe 
they  have  difeovered  feveral  dark  fpots  on 
his  difk,  they  conclude  that  the  planet’s 
furface  is  divided  into  land  and  water* 
like  that  of  our  globe. 

FASCINATION,  a  kind  of  witchcraft 
or  enchantment,  fuppofed  to  operate  by  the 
influence  of  the  eye  or  tongue. 

FASCINES,  or  FAGGOTS,  in  for¬ 
tification,  fmall  branches  of  trees  or  ha¬ 
vens  bound  up  in  bundles,  which  arc  ufed 
in  an  army,  in  order  to  cover  themfelves, 
and  burn  the  enemies  lodgments  ;  and 
which,  when  mixed  with  earth,  ferve  to 
fill  up  ditches,  mend  roads,  &c. 

FASHION,  a  term  ufed  among  artifi¬ 
cers  in  gold  and  filver,  for  the  trouble, 
time,  and  labour  employed  in  a  piece  of 
jwork.  It  is  by  the  faihion  that  work¬ 
mens  wages  are  regulated. 

FAST,  or  FASTING,  abftinence  from 
food  :  but  is  more  particularly  ufed  for 
fuch  abftinence  on  a  religious  account. 

FAST-DAYS,  thofe  appointed,  bv  pub¬ 
lic  authority,  to  be  obferved  in  failing 
and  humiliation. 

FASTI;  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  ca¬ 
lender 
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Jehflar  therein  were  expreffed  the  feveral 
days  of  the  years,  with  their  feafis, 
games,  and  other  ceremonies. 

FAT,  m  anatomy,  an  oily,  fulphu- 
reous  part  of  the  blood,  depofited  in  the 
tells  of  the  membrana  adipofa,  from  the 
innutrjeraole  little  veilels  which  are  ip  read 
among  ft  them. 

This  fat  is  to  he  found  immediately  under 
the  fkin,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  body, 
except  the  forehead,  eye-lids,  lips,  upper- 
part  of  the  ear,  penis,  and  ferotum.  In 
lome  bodies  the  vehicles  of  the  membrana 
adipofa  are  fo  full,  that  the  fat  is  an  inch 
or  mere  thick  ;  and  in  others  they  are 
almoft  ilat,  containing  iittle  or  no  fat. 
There  are  two  forts  of  fat,  one  white, 
or  rather  yellow,  foft  and  lax,  which  is 
eafily  melted,  and  is  called  pinguedo  ; 
another  white,  firm,  brittle,  and  which 
is  not  eafily  melted,  called  febum,  fuet 
or  tallow.  Some  reckon  the  marrow  of 
the  hones  for  a  third  fort  of  fat. 

FAT,  or  VAT,  is  alfo  ufed  for  feve- 
yal  uteniils,  as,  i.  A  large  wooden  veifiel, 
ufed  for  the  meafuring  of  malt,  and  con¬ 
taining  a  quarter,  or  eight  bufhels.  2.  A 
large  brewing  veffel,  ufed  by  brewers  to 
run  their  wort  in.  3.  A  leaden  pan  or 
veflel  for  the  making  of  fait  at  Droitwich. 

FAT  likewife  denotes  an  uncertain 
meafure  of  capacity.  Thus  a  fat  of  ifin- 
glafs  contains  from  three  hundred  and 
a  quarter  to  four  hundred  weight  ;  of 
wine,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  hundred 
weight  ;  and  of  yarn,  from  two  hundred 
and  twenty,  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  bundles. 

FATE,  or  DESTINY,  fomething  fup- 
poied  to  infer  the  necelhty  of  any  event, 
the  caule  of  which  we  are  but  very  little 
acquainted  with,  and  which  arifes  from  a 
power  iuperior  to  any  that  is  iubject  to 
man. 

I  he  Stoics  who  admitted  a  providence, 
however,  fbbjeded  it  to  fate  ;  and  yet 
they  did  not  make  it  more  inflexible  than 
the  predeftinafion  of  the  Calvinifls. 

I*  A  I  HER,  a  term  of  relation  denoting 
a  perfon  who  hath  begot  a  child. 

FAT  HER,  in  theology,  is  ufed  in 
freaking  of  the  fir  ft  perfon  of  the  Trinity. 
See  'Trinity. 

FATHER,  in  church  hiftory,  is  applied 
to  ancient  authors  who  have -prefer ved  in 
their  writings  the  tradition  of  the  church. 

jr  AT  HER,  a  title  of  honour  given  to 
prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the  chun*fc, 
to  the  fuperiors  ot  convents,  to  congre¬ 
gation  of  ecclefiaftics,  and  to  perfons  ve¬ 
nerable  for  their  age  and  quality. 
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[  FAUNS,  FAUNI,  or  SATYRS,  were 
a  kind  of  rural  deities,  or  rather  demi¬ 
gods,  among  the  Romans,  and  inhabited 
the  woods  ;  wherefore  they  were  called 
fylvani  ;  they  were  companions  of  Pan 
or  Faunus.  They  were  not  known  among 
the  Greeks.  The  Latins  reprefented  them 
half  man  and  half  goat,  with  the  horns, 
ears,  feet,  and  tail  of  a  goat,  a  flat  nofe, 
and  with  hair  on  their  bodies.  The  wild 
pine  and  olive  were  confecrated  to  the 
Fauns. 

•'*  FAUNUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  king 
of  the  Aborigines,  or  country  of  the  La¬ 
tins,  fucceeded  his  father  Picus,  about  the 
one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  twentieth, 
year  before  the  Chriftian  aera.  He  is  laid 
to  have  inftituted  a  great  number  of  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies,  and  to  have  kept  him- 
fe!f  almoft  always  concealed,  on  which 
account  he  was  confounded  with  the  god 
Pan.  His  children,  called  Fauni  or  Fauns, 
were  vifionary  beings,  much  like  the  Sa¬ 
tyrs,  and  were  ufually  crowned  with  pine* 

*  FAVOUR,  in  pagan  worlhip,  a  fa¬ 
bulous  deity,  which  lome  will  have  the 
daughter  of  Fortune,  others  of  Beauty, 
and  a  third,  the  daughter  of  Wit.  Ap- 
pelies  painted  her  with  wings,  walking 
with  Flattery  before  her.  Pride,  Honour, 
and  Piealure  around  her,  and  Envy  at  her- 
heels, 

FAUSSE-BRAYE,  in  fortification,  a 
mount  or  rampart,  of  four  fathoms  width, 
on  the  outfide  of  the  firft  rampart,  that 
goes  quite  round  the  place,  in  order  to  de¬ 
fend  the  foifie  ;  and  is  covered  with  a 
parapet. 

1  FAUX,  (GUY)  was  executed  in 
Parliament-yard,  January  31,  1606,  for 
1  the  Gun-powder-plot. 

FAWN,  among  fportfmen,  a  buck  or 
doe,  of  the  firft  year  ;  or  the  young  oF 
the  buck's  breed  in  its  firft  year. 

FEALTY,  in  law,  an  oath  taken  on 
the  admittance  of  any  tenant,  to  be  true- 
to  the  lord  pf  whom  he  holds  his  land. 

*  FEAR,  one  of  the  Paflioas,  to 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  erected 
temples,  where  they  offered  up  their  iup- 
plications,  to  be  preserved  from  this -paffion,  ■ 
in  the  day  of  battle.  See. 

FEAST,  or  FESTIVAL,  any  folem- 
nity  or  feftivity  but,  in  the  church,  it 
hgnifies  thofe  days  which  are  obl'erved,  in 
honour  of  God  or  of  fome  faint.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Atbenae-us,  feafls  were  occa- 
fioned  by  devotion  to  the  gods  ;  for  though 
on  feftival  days  people  refled  from  their 
labour,  and  lived  more  plentifully  than  at 
other  times,  yet  believing  the  gods  were- 
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pfrefent  at  their  tables,  they  behaved  with 
ibbriety  ;  neither  did  they  drink  to  excefs, 
but  after  a  moderate  refrelhment,  offered 
libations  and  fo  departed  home. 

At  Athens  no  perlbn  was  allowed  to 
entertain  above  thirty  at  once.  Men  and 
■Women  were  never  fealled  together,  as 
Cicero  informs  us,  Orat.  3.  in  Verrem, 
wherein  the  Greeks  differed  from  the 
Romans,  amortgd  whom  women  were  al¬ 
lowed  more  freedom.  Before  people  went 
t6  an  entertainment,  they  anointed  them- 
feiVes.  They  who  came  off  a  journey 
were  Wafhed  and  cloathed  in  the  houfe  of 
the  entertainment,  before  they  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  feaiis.  They  were  ulually 
clad  in  white,  or  fome  fuch  chearful  co¬ 
lour  ;  they  wafhed  their  hands  before  they 
lat  down,  and  between  every  courie,  and 
after  fupper. 

FEATHER,  Plunta ,  the  parts  which 
covers  birds,  and  enables  them  to  flv.  See 
Bird. 

Prince’s  FEATHER,  a  plant  otherwife 
called  amaranth. 

FEBRIFUGES,  in  medicine,  are  fuch 
things  as  mitigate  or  remove  a  fever  ; 
they  are  otherwile  called  antifebrilia. 

f  EBRUARY,  the  fecond  month  in  the 
year,  reckoning  from  January.  It  was 
added  to  Romulus’s  calendar  by  Numa 
Pompilius.  The  word  is  derived  from  fe- 
brua,  which  was  a  certain  kind  of  cere¬ 
mony  performed  in  that  month,  in  which 
Wax  candles  and  flambeaux  were  lighted 
at  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  oblations 
made  to  their  manes. 

FEE,  in  law,  a  certain  allowance  to 
phyficians,  barriders,  attornies,  and  other 
©rficers,  as  a  reward  for  their  pains  and 
labour. 

FEE,  a  fettled  perquifite  ef  public  offi-* 
cErs,  payable  by  thofe  who  employ  them. 

FEE-  ES  I  A  TE,  that  held  by  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  another,  and  for  which  fome  fervice, 
rent,  or  acknowledgment  is  paid  to  the 
chief  lord,  or  fuperior,  in  whom  the  mere 
propriety  of  the  foil  always  continues. 

Fee  is  generally  divided  into  abfolute 
aftd  conftitutional.  Abfolute,  otherwife 
termed  fee-fimple,  is  where  a  perfon  is 
feized  of  lands  or  tenements,  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever ;  whereas,  fee-tail,  or 
conditional  fee,  is  where  a  perfon  is  feized 
of  lands,  with  a  limitation  to  him  and 
the  heirs  of  his  body.  Afee-fimple  is  the 
larged  elfate  a  perfon  can  have,  and  can 
be  conveyed  by  no  other  exprellion,  but 
heits  for  ever  ;  yet,  in  a  will,  which  is 
more  favoured  than  a  grant,  the  intention 
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of  the  tedator  is  more  confidered  than  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  words 

FEE-FARM,  a  kind  of  tenure  with¬ 
out  homage,  fealty,  or  other  ferviefe,  except 
that  mentioned  in  the  feoffment ;  which 
is  ufually  the  full  rent,  orat  leaft  a  fourth 
part  of  it.  The  nature  of  this  tenure  is, 
that  if  the  rent  be  behind,  and  unpaid  for 
two  years,  then  the  feoffer  and  his  heirs 
may  have  an  aftion  for  the  recovery  of  the 
lands. 

FEELING,  TOUCHING,  one  of  the 
external  fenfes,  by  which  we  attain  the 
ideas  of  folid,  hard,  foft,  rough,  cold, 
wet,  dry,  and  other  tangible  qualities. 
The  feeling  participates  of  lefs  delicacy 
than  the  other  fenfes,  but  at  the  fame 
time  furpaffes  them  in  point  of  certainty. 
It  ablolurely  cuts  off  all  incredulity  ;  be- 
lides  which  good  property,  it  enjoys  that 
of  being  the  moll  general  fenfation.  See¬ 
ing  and  hearing  rel'ult  from  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  very  minute  portion  of  our 
dru&ure  ;  but  it  is  requifite  that  every 
part  of  the  animal  osconomy  fftould  be 
endued  with  the  faculty  of  feeling,  to  dif- 
tinguilh  us  from  mere  machines,  that  may 
be  taken  to  pieces  at  pleafure,  without  the 
conlcioufnefs  of  any  violence  offering  to 
their  mechanifm.  This  is  what  nature 
has  furiiifbed  ;  and  wherever  we  find 
nerves  and  life,  there  alfo  fubfifts  this  fort 
of  fenfation  ;  which  does  not  feem  to  Hand 
in  need  of  any  particular  organization* 
or  to  depend  on  the  ftrufture  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  papillce,  the  limple  folid  texture  of 

the  netve  being  alone  fufficient  to  produce 
•  * 
it. 

All  matter,  of  fufficient  confidence  or 
folidity  to  affect  the  furface  of  our  fkin, 
becomes  the  object  of  feeling.  This  fenfe 
afeertains  the  bulk  and  figure  of  bodies* 
their  didarice,  inaction,  motion,  folidity, 
foftnefs,  fluidity,  heat,  coldnefs,  drynefs, 
moidure,  See;  thefe  are  its  proper  objects* 
The  fenfation  of  warmth  or  heat  is  a  fore 
of  light  emotion,  or  irritation  of  our  ner¬ 
vous  parts,  and  an  expanfion  of  our  folids 
and  fluids,  produced  by  the  flight  ad  ion 
of  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  fubtile  mat¬ 
ter  that,  compofes  fire,  or  the  origin  of 
heat,  whether  natural  or  artific  ial.  When 
this  matter  either  exceeds  in  quantity,  Or 
is  more  than  ordinarily  agitated,  then,  in¬ 
dead  of  irritating  or  expanding  our  folids 
and  fluids,  it  tears  and  diffolves-thcm  ;  and 
this  Violence  of  affion  caufes  an  inflam¬ 
mation.  The  fenfation,  of  cold,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  fort  of  obdruftion  in  the 
nervous  papilix,  and  generally  in  all  the 
V  folids. 
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folias,  and  a  condenfation  or  defefl  of 
motion  in  our  fluids,  arifing  either  from 
the  conduct  of  fome  cold  fubftance  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  of  a  fubftance  that  is  not  to  any 
degree  impregnated  with  fubtile  agitated 
matter,  like  the  air  or  water;  or  by  any 
other  accidental  caule,  whereby  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  our  fluids,  and  natural  elemental 
heat,  is  fupprefled,  like  the  periodical 
convulfion  of  the  folids  that  produces  the 
lhivering  in  an  ague. 

The  fit  in  whiclvis  the  organ  of  feeling, 
is  a  compolition  of  fibres,  nerves,  and 
vcftels,  which  are  interwoven  one  with 
the  other  in  fuch  an  extraordinary  manner, 
that  the  texture,  in  lome  meafnre  refem- 
bles  net-work.  See  Cutis. 

This  fibrous  texture  is  vifible  in  thick 
fhamrfiy,  and  in  the  foies  of  Ihoes  made 
of  a  thick  and  foft  leather,  where,  indeed, 
the  fibres  appear  very  dillmftly. 

FEINT,  in  mulic,  the  fame  with  diefis. 

FEINT,  in  fencing,  a  fhew  of  making 
a  thru  ft  at  one  part,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  that  you  may  really  ftrike  him 
in  another.  A  fimple  feint  is  a  mere  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  wrift,  without  ft irring  the  foot. 

FELIS,  in  zoology,  is  ufed  by  Lin¬ 
net's  as  the  name  of  a  large  genus  of 
quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of  the  ferae.  To 
this  genus  belong  the  lion,  tiger,  leopard, 
cat,  cat  of  the  mountain,  lynx,  and 
ounce. 

FELLING  of  Timber.  Manycircum- 
ftances  are  well  known  and  conllantly 
obferved  in  the  felling  of  timber  for  build¬ 
ing,  which,  though  to  a  hally  obferver 
they  might  appear  trifling,  yet  prove,  on 
experience,  to  be  of  the  utmoft  conse¬ 
quence.  One  thing  obferved  by  Mr.  De 
Buffon,  which  very  greatly  increafes  the 
fblidity  and  ftrength  of  timber,  is,  that 
the  trees  intended  to  be  felled  for  fervice 
fhould  firft  be  ftripped  round  of  their  hark, 
and  fu fibred  to  lland  and  die  upon  the  fpot 
before  the  cutting.  The  flippy  part,  or 
blea  of  the  oak,  becomes  by  this  means 
as  hard  and  firm  as  the  heart,  and  the  veal 
lfrength  and  denfity  of  the  wood  has  been 
proved,  by  many  experiments,  to  be  great¬ 
ly  increafed  by  it  ;  nor  is  this  a  practice 
of  any  detriment  to  the  proprietor,  fince 
the  remaining  flumps  of  thefe  trees  fend 
up  their  young  lhoots  as  vigouroufly  as  if 
they  had  been  cut  down  in  their  natural 
cjndition.  When  any  tree  is  to  be  cut 
down  for  timber,  the  firft  thing  to  be  taken 
care  of  is  a  fkilful  diibranching  fucli  limbs 
as  may  endanger  it  in  its  fall  :  many  trees 
are  utterly  ipoiled  for  want  of  a  previous 
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care  of  this  kind.  In  arms  of  timbe? 
that  are  very  great,  it  is  always  neceffary 
to  chop  or  fink  in  them  clofe  to  the  bole, 
and  then,  meeting  it  with  down-right 
ilrokes,  it  will  be  fevered  from  the  tree 
without  fplitting.  In  felling  the  tree, 
take  care  always  to  cut  as  clofe  to  the 
ground  as  poftible,  unlefs  it  is  intended  to 
be  grubbed  up  ;  and  the  doing  this  is  of 
advantage  both  to  the  timber,  and  to  the 
wood  ;  for  timber  is  never  fo  much  valued, 
if  it  be  known  to  grow  out  of  old  flocks. 

FELLOWSHIP,  COMPANY,  or 
PARTNERSHIP,  in  arithmetic,  a  rule 
of  great  ufe  in  balancing  the  account  of 
ieveral  partners  trading  in  a  company,  fo 
that  every  partner  may  have  his  juft  part 
of  the  gain,  or  fuftain  his  juft  part  of  the 
lofs  ,  according  to  this  proportion:  this  falls 
under  two  confiderations,  called  the  Single 
and  Double  Rule  of  Fellowihip. 

Single  FELLOWSHIP,  or  FELLOW¬ 
SHIP  without  Time.  By  this  rule  are  ad- 
jufttd  the  accounts  of  thofe  partners  that 
put  all  their  feveral,  and  perphaps  differ¬ 
ent,  furns  of  money  into  a  common  flock 
at  one  and  the  fame  time  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  ufually  called  the  Rule  of  Fellowihip 
without  Time  :  queflions  of  this  nature 
are  anfwered  by  fo  many  feveral  operations 
in  the  Rule  of  Three  direft,  as  there  are 
partners  in  the  flock. 

Example  i.  Suppofe  three  partners,  A, 
B,  and  C,  make  a  joint  flock  of  192  1. 
m  this  manner  :  A  puts  in  48  1.  B  puts  in 
64 1.  and  C  puts  in  Sol.  with  this  192  I. 
they  trade  and  gain  24  1*  it  is  required  to 
find  each  man’s  true  part  of  that  gain  ? 

Here  it  will  be  as  the  fam  of  the  flocks. 
192  1.  is  to  the  total  gain  24  1.  lb  is  each 
man’s  particular  flock  to  his  refpedlive 
ihare  of  the  total  gain  :  wherefore  in  this 
cafe  A’s  ihare  of  the  gain  will  be  61.  B’s 
8  1.  and  C’s  10  1. 

Proof.  6  1.  -J-  8 1.  -f>  10  1.  =r  24 1.  the 

whole  gain. 

That  is,  if  the  fum  of  each  man’s  par¬ 
ticular  gain  amount  to  the  whole  gain,  the 
work  is  true  ;  if  not,  fume  error  is  com¬ 
mitted  which  muff  be  found  out. 

Double  FELLOWSHIP,  or  FEL¬ 
LOWSHIP  with  Time. — This  is  ufually 
called  the  Double  Rule  of  Fellowihip,  be- 
caufe  any  particular  man’s  money  is  to  be 
confidered,  with  relation  to  the  time  of 
its  continuance  in  the  joint  flock. 

Example  1.  A  and  B  join  in  partnerfhip 
upon  thefe  terms,  viz.  A  agrees  to  iay 
down  100  I.  and  to  employ  it  in  trade  three 
months  ;  then  B  is  to  lay  down  his  roo  1. 

an4 
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and  with  the  whole  flock  of  200 1.  they  an? 
to  trade  three  months  more.  Now,  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  they  find  their  whole 
gain  to  be  21  1.  it  is  required  to  know 
what  each  man’s  part  of  the  gain  ought  to 
be,  according  to  his  flock,  and  the  time 
of  employing  it  ? 

Here  it  is  but  reafonable  to  conclude 
that,  as  the  fum  laid  down  by  each  perfon 
is  the  fame,  their  refpecVive  gains  ihould 
be  in  the  proportion  of  the  times  thole 
equal  fums  were  employed  ;  confequently 
as  9.  the  fum  or"  the  times,  is  3  B’s  time, 
fo  is  the  whole  gain  21  1.  to  7  1.  B  s  fhare 
of  the  gain,  which  taken  from  21 1.  leaves 
14  1.  for  the  lhare  of  A. 

If  in  the  above  example  the  times  had 
been  equal,  but  the  fums  laid  down  un¬ 
equal,  it  is  evident  the  whole  gain  in  that 
cafe  mall  have  been  divided  between  the 
partners  in  the  ratioof  the  fums  adventured ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  when  the  flocks 
and  times  of  continuance  are  refpeftively 
unequal,  the  total  gain  muft  be  divided  in 
the  ratio  compounded  of  each  man’s  money 
and  time  refpeftively.  Therefore,  in  or¬ 
der  to  refolve  all  queftions  of  this  nature, 
be  the  partners  never  fo  many,  obferve 
this  rule. 

Multiply  every  particular  man’s  flock, 
with  the  time  it  is  employed  ;  then  it  will 
be  as  the  fum  of  all  thefe  produ&s  is  to 
the  whole  gain  or  lofs  ;  fo  is  every  one  of 
thefe  products  to  its  proportional  part  of 
that  whole  gain  or  lols. 

FELO  DE  SE,  in  law,  a  perfon  that  de¬ 
liberately  lays  violent  hands  on  himfelf, 
and  i.s  the  occafion  of  his  untimely  death, 
whether  by  hanging,  drowning,  or  any 
other  way.  • 

FELON,-  in  law,  a  perfon  guilty  ©f 
felony. 

FELON-WORT,  in  botany,  the  fame 
with  the  folanum,  or  deadly  night-lhade. 

FELONY,  in  law,  a  capital  crime, 
next  in  degree  to  petit  treafon  ;  as  murder, 
theft,  rape,  See. 

FELT,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  fluid, 
compofed  either  of  wool  alone,  or  of  a 
mixture  of  wool  and  hair  ;  but  neither 
fpun  nor  wove,  deriving  all  its  confidence 
from  being  fulled,  or  wrought,  with  lees 
and  fize. 

FEMALE,  a  term  peculiar  to  amimals, 
fignifying  that  fex  which  conceives  and 
generates  its  young  within  itlelf.  The 
word  is  alfo  applied,  in  a  figurative  fenfe, 
to  inanimate  objects,  from  the  refemblance 
they  bear  to  the  female  of  animals  :  thus 
we  fay,  a  female  ferew,  a  female  flower, 
&c,  See  Flower,  Screw,  See. 
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FEMME  COVERT,  in  law,  a  mar-* 
l’ied  woman.  See  Coverture. 

FEMME  SOLE,  an  unmarried  woman, 
whofe  debts  contracted  before  marriage, 
become  thofe  of  her  hulband  after  that  ce¬ 
remony  has  lieen  performed. 

FEMININE,  in  grammar,  is  that  gen¬ 
der  which  denotes  a  female. 

FEMUR,  the  thigh  in  anatomy,  that 
part  of  the  body  intercepted  between  the 
buttocks  and  the  knee.  See  ThigL. 

FEN,  a  general  name  for  boggy  or 
marlhy  land,  commonly  overflowed  with 
water.  In  draining  thefe  fort  of  lands, 
which  is  the  only  method  of  making  them 
ufeful,  trenches  and  drains  for  carrying 
oft"  the  water  mull  be  formed,  in  order  to 
render  the  furfare  dry,  and  of  a  proper 
confidence  for  producing  vegetables.  This 
may  be  attempted  by  various  methods  ; 
but  whatever  mode  of  proceeding  be  adapt¬ 
ed,  the  lowed:  part  of  the  ground  is  to  be 
found  out  firfl,  and  the  overflowing  from 
great  rains,  and  from  land-floods,  muft  be 
provided  for,  in  the  carrying  off  that 
way ;  for,  Ihould  this  be  neglected,  all 
the  labour  and  coft  employed  on  the  other 
principle  would  be  thrown  away.  If  it  is 
found  that  this  can  be  done,  there  muft  be 
afterwards  cut  a  large  drain  through  the 
middle  of  the  land,  and  feveval  fmaller 
drains  communicating;  with  this. 

The  greater  drain  muft  be  dug  deep 
enough  to  drain  the  whole  level ;  and  this, 
and  all  the  others,  mud  be  made  the  n ar¬ 
rowed  at  the  head,  and  wider  all  the  way 
to  the  mouth,  where  it  muft  be  wkleft  of 
all.  The  wet  grounds,  called  fens,  in 
Lincolnfhire  and  elfewhere  in  England, 
bring  many  advantages  to  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  countries.  Fowl  and  filh  are  very 
plentiful  in  them.  The  pike  and  eels  are 
large,  and  ealily  caught,  but  they  are 
ufoally  coarfe.  The  duck,  mallard,  and 
teal  are  in  fuch  plenty,  as  is  fcarceto  be 
conceived  ;  they  are  taken  in  decoys,  by 
prodigious  flocks  at  a  time.  They  fend 
thefe  fowl  to  London  from  Lincolnihire, 
twice  a  week  on  horle-back,  from  Michael-? 
mas  to  Lady-Day,  and  one  decoy  will 
furnilh  twenty  dozen,  or  more,  twice  a 
week,  for  the  whole  feafon,  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  The  decov-men  contra#  with  the 
people  who  bring  them  to  London  at  a 
certain  rate,  and  they  are  obliged  to  take 
the  whole  number  that  is  catched  off  their 
hands.  About  Midfummer,  when  the 
moulting  feafon  is,  a  great  number  are 
deftroyed  alfo  by  the  people  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhoods.  The  poor  birds  at  this  time 
are  neither  able  to  (wim  nor  to  fly  well  ; 

U  2,  and 
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and  the  people  going  in  with  boats  among 
the  reeds,  where  they  lie,  beat  them  clown 
with  long  poles.  A  little  before  Michael¬ 
mas,  vaft  flights  of  thcfe  birds  arrive  at 
the  decoys  from  other  places  ;  they  loon 
grow  fat  in  them,  and  continue  there  a 
prey  to  the  mailers  or  owners,  as  long  as 
the  decoys  are  unfrozen  ;  but,  when  they 
are  iced  over,  they  fly  away  again,  and 
go  to  the  neighbouring  feas  for  food. 
P biloj.  Tranj, \  No.  223. 

FENCE,  a  hedge,  wall,  ditch,  bank, 
or  other  inclofure,  made  round  gardens, 
fields,  woods,  &c. 

In  hotter  climates  than  England,  where 
they  have  not  occafion  for  walls  to  ripen 
their  fruit,  their  gardens  lie  open,  where 
they  can  have  a  water  fence,  and  profpe<fts ; 
or  elfe  they  bound  their  gardens  with 
groves,  in  which  are  fountains,  walks,  &c, 
which  are  much  more  plealing  to  the  fight 
than  a  dead  wall:  but  in  colder  countries, 
and  in  England,  we  are  obliged  to  have 
walls  to  ihelter  and  ripen  our  fruit,  al¬ 
though  they  take  away  much  from  the 
pleafant  profpeft  of  the  garden. 

Since  therefore  we  are  under  the  necef- 
fity  to  have  walls  to  fecure  our  gardens 
from  the  injuries  of  winds,  as  well  as  for 
the  convenience  of  partitions  or  inclolures, 
and  alfo  to  ripen  our  fruit,  brick  walls  are 
accounted  the  belt  and  warmeft  for  fruit : 
and  thefe  walls,  being  built  panelwife, 
with  pillars  at  equal  diftances,  will  lave 
a  great  deal  of  charge,  in  that  the  walls 
may  be  built  thinner  than  if  they  were 
built  plain  without  thefe  panels;  for  then 
at  would  be  neceflary  to  build  them  thicker 
every-where  ;  and,  befides,  thefe  panels 
make  the  walls  look  the  handfomer. 

Stone  walls  are  to  be  preferred  to  thofe 
of  brick,  efpecially  thofe  of  fquare  hewn 
Hones.  Thofe  that  are  made  of  rough 
Hones,  though  they  are  very  dry  and 
warm,  yet,  by  reafon  of  their  unevennefs, 
are  inconvenient  to  nail  up  trees  to,  except 
pieces  of  timber  be  laid  in  them  here  and 
there  for  that  purpofe. 

But  in  large  gardens  it  is  better  to  have 
the  profpeff  open  to  the  pleafure  garden  ; 
which  lhould  he  Huroanded  with  a  fofle, 
that  from  the  garden  the  adjacent  country 
may  be  viewed  ;  but  this  mu  ft  depend  on 
the  fituation  of  the  place  :  for,  if  the 
profpeft  from  the  garden  is  not  good,  it 
had  better  be  Ihut  out  from  the  fight  by  a 
wall,  or  any  other  fence,  than  to  be  open. 

As  alfo,  when  a  garden  lies  near  a  populous 
town,  and  the  adjoining  grounds  are  open 
to  the  inhabitants  j  if  the  garden  15  open, 
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there  will  be  no  walking  there  in  good 
weather,  without  being  expofed  to  the 
views  of  all  pallengers,  which  is  very  dis¬ 
agreeable. 

Where  the  folfes  are  made  round  a, 
garden  which  is  fituated  in  a  park,  they 
are  extremely  proper  ;  hecaufe  hereby  the 
profpedfs  of  the  park  will  be  obtained  in 
the  garden,  which  renders  thole  gardens, 
much  more  agreeable  than  thofe  which 
are  confined. 

In  fuch  places  where  there  are  no  good 
profpedfs  to  be  obtained  from  a  garden,  it 
is  common  to  make  the  inclofure  of  park- 
paleing  ;  which,  if  well  performed,  will 
laft  many  years,  and  has  a  much  better  ap¬ 
pearance  than  a  wall :  and  this  pale  may 
be  hid  from  the  fight  within,  by  planta¬ 
tions  of  ihrubs  and  ever -greens;  or  there 
may  be  a  quick  hedge  planted  within  the 
pale,  which  may  be  trained  up,  fo  as  to, 
be  an  excellent  fence  b.y  the  time  the  pales 
begins  to  decay. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  make 
ftuckade  fences  round  their  gardens  to  keep 
out  cattle,  &c,  which,  when  well  made, 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fences  ;  but  this 
being  very  expenfive  in  the  making,  and 
not  of  very  long  duratian,  has  occasioned' 
their  not  being  more  commonly  in  ufe. 

As  to  fences  round  parks,  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  of  paleing  ;  which,  if  well  made 
of  winter-fallen  oak,  will  laft  many  years.. 
The  fence  may  be  fix  feet  and  a  half  high, 
which  is  enough  for  a  fallow  deer  ;  but, 
where  there  are  fed  deer,  the  fence  lhould 
be  one  toot  higher,  othervvife  they  will 
leap  over, 

3ome  inclofe  their  parks  with  brick 
walls  ;  and  in  countries,  where  ftone  is, 
cheap,  the  walls  are  built  with  this  mate-* 
rial ;  fome  with,  and  others  without 
mortar- 

A  kitchen  garden,  if  rightly  contrived, 
will  contain  walling  enough  to  afford  a 
fupply  of  fuch  fruits  as  require  the  af- 
fiftance  of  walls  for  any  family  ;  and  tLis 
garden,  being  fituated  on  one  fide,  and 
quite  out  of  fight  of  the  houfe,  may  be 
furroynded  with  walls,  which  will  fcreei* 
the  kitchen  garden  from  the  fight  of  per¬ 
fons  in  the  pleafure  garden  ;  and,  beings 
locked  up,  the  fruit  will  be  much  better  pre- 
ferved  than  it  ean  be  in  the  public  garden. 
The  height  of  garden  walls  lhould  be 
twelve  feet,  which  is  a  moderate  propor¬ 


tion,  and,  if  the  foil  be  good,  it  mav  in 
time  be  well  furniihed  with  bearing  wood 
in  every  part,  efpecially  that  part  planted 
with  pears,  notwifhftanding  the  branches, 

being 
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being  trained  horizontally  from  the  bottom 
of  the  walls.  / 

1  would  recommend  the  white  thorn, 
the  hollv,  the  black  thorn,  and  crab,  for 
outward  fences  to  a  good  ground  :  but  I  do 
not  approve  of  the  intermixing  them.  Mil¬ 
ler's  Gardener  s  Dictionary . 

*  FENELON  (FRANCIS  DE  SA- 
LIGNAC  DE  LA  MOTTE)  a  cele¬ 
brated  archhiihop  ot  Cambrav,  and  one  of 
the  greateil  men  the  church  of  France  has 
produced,  was  born  of  an  ancient  and  no¬ 
ble  family,  at  the  caltle  of  Fenelon,  in  the 
province  of  Perigord,  on  the  6th  of  Aug. 
1651.  He  was  educated  at  his  fathers 
houfe  till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  when 
he  was  lent  to  the  univerfity  of  Cahprs, 
and  afterwards  finilhed  his  budies  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Anthony, 
marquis  of  Fenelon,  lieutenant-general  of 
the  king’s  armies,  who  was  as  much  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  his  genius  and  exemplary 
piety,  as  by  his  courage.  This  nobleman 
treated  him  as  his  Ion*  He  began  to 
preach  with  applaufe  at  nineteen  years  of 
age,  but  at  the  marquis's  perfualions  de* 
filled.  He  received  holy  orders  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four.  In  1689  he  was  made 
precept? r  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  An¬ 
jou,  and  Berry,  for  whom  he  compofed 
his  Telemachus,  in  which  he  has  exhault- 
ed  all  the  riches  of  the  French  language. 
In  1693  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
French  academy,  and  in  1695  was  made 
archhiihop  of  Cambray,  He  religned  at 
the  fame  time  his  abbey  of  St.  Valeroy,  and 
a  fmall  priory,  believing  that  he  could  not 
in  confluence  poflels  any  benefice  with  his 
^rchbilhoprick.  His  merit,  and  the  fa¬ 
vour  he  enioved  at  court,  feemed  to  pro- 
mife  him  Hill  more  confiderable  prefer¬ 
ments,  but  a  lform  wasraifed  again!!  him, 
which  obliged  him  to.  leave  the  court  for 
ever.  Mr,  M.  Bolluet  accyling  him  of 
quietifm,  and  writing  againft  his  book  of 
Maxims  of  the  Saints,  caufed  him  to  be 
condemned  hy  feveral  bilhops.  Fenelon 
publilhed  a  great  number  of  his  works  in 
his  own  defence,  but  thefedid  not  calm  the 
borm,  He  was  baniihed  to  his  diocefe  in 
1697,  and  pope  Innocent  XII.  condemn¬ 
ed  twenty-three  propofitions  in  that  work. 
Monf.  de  Fenelon  immediately  fubmitted 
to  this  cenfure,  and  declared  his  fubmifli- 
on  under  his  hand.  Thus  ended  this  fam-, 
ous  difpute  between  two  of  the  greatelf 
bifhops  that  have  hitherto  appeared  in 
France.  He  now  led  an  exemplary  life  at 
Cambray,  acquitting  himfelf  very  punflu- 
»lly  of  all  the  duties  of  his  fiation,  and  by 
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his  benevolence  to  thofe  who  differed  from 
him,  was  fo  beloved  and  relpefted,  that 
the  protellant  army,  on  entering  the  Cam- 
brclis,  lpared  his  lands.  He  died  at  Cam? 
bray,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1715,  aged 
lixty-four, 

FENCING,  the  art  of  making  a  pro¬ 
per  ufe  of  the  fword,  as  well  for  attacking 
an  enemy,  as  for  defending  one’s  fell. 
Fencing  is  a  genteel  exercile,  of  which  no 
gentleman  ought  to  be  ignorant.  It  is 
iearned  by  praftiling  with  foils,  called  ia 
Latin  r tides,  See  Foil. 

The  principal  intention,  in  vefpefl  to 
the  ofi'enfive  part,  lhould  be  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  moil  unguarded  part;  and  in. 
the  derenlive,  to  parry  or  ward  off  the  ene¬ 
my’s  thrubs  and  blows, 

FENDUE  en  Pal*  in  heraldry,  a  crofs 
clove  down  in  pale,  that  is,  horn  top  to 
bottom,  and  the  two  parts  let  at  fume  dii- 
lance  from  each  other. 

FENNEL,  fqenieulumy  in  botany.  See 
Focniculum. 

FENUGREEK,  or  FOENUGREEK. 

See  Fcenu greet. 

FEOFFMENT,  in  lav/,  a  gift  or  grant 
of  any  manors,  mtlfuages,  hinds,  or  tene¬ 
ments,  to  another  in  fee,  by  delivery  of 
feifin,  and,  polfelhon  of  the  ebate  granted, 

FERAL1A,  in  antiquity,  afebivalob,- 
ferved  arnongb  the  Romans,  in  honour  of 
the  manes  of"  their  deceai'ed  friends  and  re¬ 
lations. 

FERI/E,  in  Roman  antiquity,  holi¬ 
days,  or  days  upon  which  tl\ev  abftained 
from  work. 

FERMENT,  any  body  which,  being 
applied  to  another,  produces  fermentation. 
Ferments  are  either  matters  already  in  the 
aft  of  fermeution,  or  that  loon  run  into 
this  aft.  Of  thefirll  kind  are  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  wine,  veab,  fermenting  beer, 
or  fermenting  v/ine,  See.  and  of  th? 
lecond  are  the  new  exprelfed  vege¬ 
table  juices  of  fu miner  fruits.  Among 
dibillers,  ferments  are  all  thofe  bodies 
which,  when  addfcl  to  the  liquor,  only 
corveft  feme  fault  therein,  and  bv  remov¬ 
ing  fome  obbacle  to  fermeution,  forward  it 
by  fecondary  means  ;  as  alio  fuch  as  being 
added  in  time  of  fermentation,  make  the 
liquor  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  fpi.rit, 
and  give  it  a  finer  flavour. 

FERMENTATION,  the  intebine 
motion  excited  in  vegetables,  bv  which 
thev  are  changed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  firll  thing  that  rifes  from  them  in  dis¬ 
tillation  is  acrid,  mixable  with  water,  of  a. 
warm  aromatic,  tabe,  inflammable  like 

oil. 
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CI’>  thin  and  volatile;  or  elfe  acid,  that 
■will  excinguifh  fire  and  flame,  and  is  lefs 
thin  and  volatile. 

The  word  is  Latin,  ferment atio ,  and  de¬ 
rived  from  fermentum ,  leaven. 

A  certain  degree  of  warmth  feems  requi¬ 
site,  in  the  northern  climates,  to  all  arti¬ 
ficial  liquors  intended  for  immediate  fer¬ 
mentation,  efpecially  in  the  winter  :  but 
the  natural  juices  of  vegetables  that  have 
never  been  infpifiated,  as  that  of  grapes, 
and  other  fruits,  when  fully  ripened, 
will  ufually  ferment  as  foon  as  they  are 
expreffed,  without  any  external  afliflance. 
In  this  flate  with  proper^  contrivances  to 
preferve  and  continue  it,  the  liquor  is  to  be 
put  into  a  fuitable  veffel  for  fermentation  ; 
at  which  time,  if  it  work  not  of  itfelf,  it 
rnufl  be  quidkened  by  additions  ;  and,  in 
general,  by  fuch  things  as  are  properly 
called  ferments.  Set  Ferment. 

FERMENTED,  in  general,  fomething 
that  has  undergone  a  fermentation. 

FERN,  Filix,  in  botany.  There  are 
great  varieties  of  this  plant,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  ;  but  we  (hall  only  men¬ 
tion  two  fpecies,  the  male  and  the  female. 

^  The  leaf  of  the*male  fern  is  compofed  of 
other  leaves,  which  adhere  to  a  rib  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  have  lobes  on  both  fides, 
cut  into  the  depth  of  the  main  fibre  ;  the 
fruit  refembles  that  of  polypody. 

The  common  female  fern,  or  brakes, 
Fas  many  large  leaves  divided  into  feveral 
branches,  befet  with  long,  narrow,  fiiff, 
pin nu lee,  which  are  moftly  fmooth  about 
the  edges,  though  fometimes  they  area  lit¬ 
tle  indented  :  the  back  of  thefe,  about 
•Midfummer,  will  be  covered  round  the 
margins  with  a  great  number  of  duiky 
brown  particles,  which  are  t  he  feed. 

The  feeds  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  fern 
were  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
Swammerdam,  in  his  Biblia  Naturae, 
claims  to  himfelf  the  honour  of  having  firft 
difeovered  them  ;  but  it  appears  from 
Hook's  works,  that  Dr.  William  Cole 
fent  an  account  of  the  feeds  of  feveral  of 
the  plants  of  this  kind  to  that  author,  in 
3669  ;  whereas  Swammerdam  declares  his 
difeovery  of  them  to  have  been  in  1673  ; 
fo  that  it  is  plain  that  Dr.  Coleys  was  prior 
to  his  by  fome  years. 

*  FERRERS,  Laurence,  Earl,  was 
banged  at  Tyburn  for  murder.  May  5, 
1760. 

FERRET,  Vlverra,  in  zoology,  a  qua¬ 
druped  of  the  mu  ft  el  a  kind.  This  animal 
is  very  common  in  England,  but  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  America, 
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.  FERRETTO,  in  the  glafs  trade,  a 
fubtlance  which  ferves  to  colour  glafs. 
This  is  made  by  a  fimple  calcination  of 
copper,  but  it  ferves  for  feveral  colours. 

f  ERRUGINOUS,  any  thing  partaking 
of  iron,  or  that  contains  particles  of  that 
metal.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  certain 
mineral  lprings,  whofe  waters  are  impreg¬ 
nated  with  particles  of  iron,  generally 
called  chalybeats.  ~ 

FERTILITY,  that  quality  which  de¬ 
notes  a  thing  fruitful  or  prolific. 

I  ESSE,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  nine 
honourable  ordinaries,  conlifting  of  a  line 
drawn  directly  acrofs  the  (hield,  from  fide 
to  fide,  and  containing  the  third  part  of  it, 
between  the  honour  point  and  the  nom- 
hril.  It  reprefents  a  broad  girdle,  or  belt 
of  honour,  which  knights  at  arms  were 
anciently  girded  with. 

FESSE-POINT,  the  exaCl  center  of  the 
efcutcheon.  See  Point. 

FESSE  WAYS,  or  In  FESSE,  de¬ 
notes  any  thing  borne  after  the  manner  of 
a  felfe;  that  is,  in  a  rank  acrofs  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  (hield. 

P arty  per  FESSE,  implies  a  parting, 
acrofs  the  middle  of  the  (hield,  from  fide 
to  fide,  through  the  fefie-point. 

FESn  DIES,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
certain  days  in  the  year  devoted  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  ofthe  gods. 

FESTIVAL.  See  Feafi. 

FESTOON,  in  architecture  and  fculp- 
ture,  See.  an  ornament  in  form  of  a  gar¬ 
land  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves,  inter¬ 
mixed  or  twilled  together. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a  firing  or  collar, 
fomewhat  biggeft  m  the  middle,  where  it 
falls  down  in  an  arch  ;  being  extended  by 
the  two  ends,  the  extremities  of  which 
hang  down  perpendicularly. 

Fefioons  are  now  chiefly  ufed  in  friezes, 
and  other  vacant  places,  which  want  to  be 
filled  up  and  adorned  ;  being  done  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  long  clufters  of  flowers, 
which  the  ancients  placed  on  the  doors  of 
their  temples  and  houles  on  feflival  occa- 
fions. 

FETLOCK,  in  the  menage,  a  tuft  of 
hair  growing  behind  the  pattern -joint  of 
many  horJes  ;  for  thofe  of  a  lowfize  have 
fcarce  any  fuch  tufr. 

FEUDAL,  or  FEODAL,  denotes  any 
thing  belonging  to  a  fee. 

FEUDAL  ARY,  or  FEODATARY, 
a  tenant  who  formerly  held  his  eftate  by 
(eodal  fervice. 

FEVER,  FEBRIS,  in  medicin«,  a 
difeafe,  or  rather  clafs  of  difeafes,  whofe 

charac- 
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chara&eriftic  is  a  preternatural  heat  felt 
through  the  whole  body,  or  at  leaft  the 
principal  parts  of  it. 

All  fevers,  of  what  kind  foever,  are  at¬ 
tended  with  a  preternatural  heat  of  the 
blood  and  humours,  which  impairs  the 
bodily  ftrength  and  its  vital  functions  : 
wherefore  nature  raifes  all  her  forces,  and 
engages  the  dil'eafe  as  a  mortal  enemy  ; 
and,  if  (he  gets  the  better  drives  out  the 
caufe  of  the  diforderby  l'uch  outlets  as  lhe 
is  able.  This  aftion  is  by  phyficians  called 
the  crifis  ofthe  difeafe. 

As  there  is  no  fever  cured  without 
fome  conliderable  evacuation,  railed  either 
by  nature  or  by  art,  the  phylician  ought 
carefully  to  obferve  which  way  nature 
feems  to  intend  the  expulfion  of  the  morbid 
matter,  and  to  affift  her  by  all  pollible 
means.  Now  this  expulfion  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  made  through  feveral  outlets  of  the 
body  at  a  time  ;  and  an  evacuation  by  one 
outlet,  more  or  lefs,  checks  that  by  ano¬ 
ther  ;  thus  a  loofenefs  checks  a  fweat,  and 
•vice  verfa  :  wherefore  it  is  the  phyficians 
bufinefs  todifeern  what  evacuation  is  moll- 
likely  to  be  of  fervice,  and  fo  to  promote 
this,  as  to  give  the  leaft  interruption  pof- 
lible  to  any  other;  for  any  one  evacuation 
is  not  equally  foitable  to  all  perfons,  both 
on  account  of  the  difference  of  conftitution 
and  of  difeales ;  although  evacuations 
through  every  emundlory  are  fometimes 
neceffary,  as  we  find  by  experience  in  ma¬ 
lignant  fevers. 

But  of  all  folutions  of  the  difeafe  the 
moil  defirableisby  fweat  ;  next  to  that  by 
lfool  and  urine  ;  the  worft  is  by  a  haemorrh¬ 
age,  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  nofe, 
or  from  any  other  part,  becaufe  it  indi¬ 
cates,  that  the  blood  is  fo  far  vitiated,  that 
no  proper  reparation  of  the  humour  can  be 
made. 

Laftly,  fome  fevers  terminate  in  abfeef- 
fes  formed  in  the  glands,  which,  if  they 
happen  in  the  decline  of  the  difeafe,  and 
fuppufiate  kindlv,  are  lalutary  :  wherefore 
the  foppuration  is  to  be  forwarded  by  cata- 
plafms  or  platters,  and  fometimes  by  cup¬ 
ping  on  the  tumour  ;  and  then,  if  the  ab- 
fcefs  does  not  break  fpontaneoufly,  it 
ought  to  be  opened  with  the  knife  or  a 
cauftic. 

At  this  time  this  rule  of  practice  is  ge¬ 
nerally  right,  not  to  exhauft  the  patient's 
llrength  by  evacuations  of  any  kind  :  and 
yet  in  fome  cafes  there  is  a  neceffiry  for 
drawing  a  little  blood  ;  as  when  the  hu¬ 
mours  are  in  gryat  commotion,  and  the 
heat  exceffive  ;  for  this  remedy,  prudent- 
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ly  adminiftered,  makes  the  tumour  rlpea 
kindly,  becaufe  nature  has  always  a  great 
abhorrence  of  a  turbulent  ftate. 

Continued  FEVERS.  There  is  no  difo 
eafe  to  which  the  uleful  precept,  principm 
objla,  is  more  applicable  than  to  fevers  ; 
becaufe  in  the  beginning  it  is  generally 
ealy  to  do  good  ;  but  when  the  dittemper 
has  gained  ground,  the  cure  is  often  at¬ 
tended  with  difficulty  :  for  a  medicine, 
which  early  adminiftered  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  impending  danger,  frequently 
fails  when  the  bodily  ftrength  is  exhaufted. 
by  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  However, 
a  patient  who  applies  late  for  aliiftance,  is 
not  to  be  abandoned  to  his  fate ;  fince  it  is 
certain,  that  tliofe  difeales,  which  in  old 
times  were  aferibed  to  the  divine  wrath, 
are  frequently  cured  by  natural  means, 
even  when  they  appear  molt  defperate  t 
wherefore  the  phylician  ought  to  lay  ic 
down  as  an  abfoiute  rule,  never  to  be  want- 
ingin  his  duty. 

And  firft,  as  blood  letting  is  a  molt  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy  in  the  beginning  of  all  fe¬ 
vers  ;  if  it  has  happened  to  be  neglected 
for  fome  days,  let  usconfider  whether  it  is 
ftill  proper  to  be  ordered. 

In  cafe  of  intolerable  pain  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  of  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  a 
delirium,  blood  is  to  be  taken  away,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  patient’s  ftrength  ;  with  the 
lancet,  if  he  be  able  to  bear  it  t  if  two 
weak,  by  cupping  ;  but  if  exceffively  fo, 
by  leeches  :  and  if  this  may  be  done  when 
the  difeafe  has  got  to  the  height,  it  ought 
for  ftronger  reafons  to  take  place  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  :  and  let  me  obferve  by  the  way, 
that  leeches  are  often  of  vaft  fervice  in  a  de¬ 
lirium.  I  have  alfo  fomet  mes  found,  by- 
experience,  that  pieces  of  lamb  s,  lungs, 
applied  warm  to  the  head,  have  carried  off 
thephrenzy,  by  the  exudation  of  the  noxi¬ 
ous  of  fuperfiuous  humour. 

FEVERS  attended  •with  Eruptions ,  the 
chief  of  which,  after  the  fmall-pox,  mea¬ 
lies,  and  plague,  is  the  miliary  fever,  than 
which  no  fever  puts  on  more  various  ap¬ 
pearances.  Puftules,  rough  to  the  touch, 
break  out  fooner  or  later  all  over  the  body; 
fometimes  red,  fometimes  whitilh,  and 
again  both  forts  intermixed  ;  at  one  time 
fiifaller,  at  another  larger'and  more  ele¬ 
vated,  and  of  bad  frnell.  Sobbing  and  anx  e- 
ty  about  the  heart  are  very  frequent  fymp- 
toms,  which  are  often  followed  by  a  deliri¬ 
um  and  convulfioiis.  The  difeafe  runs  in¬ 
to  a  considerable  length  ;  and  if  it  happen 
to  end  too  foon,  without  a  fofficiently  per¬ 
fect  crifis,  it  often  brings  on  a  bad  habit  of 

bodr 
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body.  The  red  pimples  are  not  To  dan¬ 
gerous  as  the  whitilh  ;  and  the  more  lively 
then*  colour,  the  fafer  they  are.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  this  fever  is  more  owing  to 
a  defeat  in  the  humours,  and  the  animal 
fpirits  in  particular  than  to  any  bad  quality 
of  the  air;  and  that  it  requires  different 
methods  of  cure,  according  to  its  different 
ctrcumftances. 

But  of  what  kind  foever  the  puftules 
are,  blood  is  to  be  drawn  in  the  beginning, 
if  t' e  patient  hath  llrength  to  bear  it; 
wnlefs  he  be  actually  in  a  fweat,  in  which 
cafe  blood-letting  is  either  to  be  omitted, 
or  at  lealt  to  be  put  off  for  a  day  or  two, 
or  to  fome  other  convenient  time. 

Now  red  puftules  bear  bleeding  much 
better  than  the  whitifh  :  and  though  in 
both  forts  blilters  are  ferviceable,  yet  they 
are  more  neceffary  in  the  latter  ;  and  they 
are  to  he  applied  to  the  neck,  head,  and 
all  the  limbs,  at  proper  diftances  of  time. 
-After  all,  I  would  advile  the  phyfician 
always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  more 
fparingly  blood  has  been  drawn,  the  more 
happily  the  difeale  generally  terminates  ; 
for  when  the  ftrength  has  been  exhauiied 
by  evacuations  towards  the  latter  end,  the 
eruption  finks  in,  and  the  patient  dies. 

Nature's  endeavours  to  expel  the  mor¬ 
bific  matter  through  the  fkin,  are  to  be 
afiifted  by  moderately  cordial  medicines. 
Of  this  tribe, the  moll  proper  are  the 
bezoardic  powder,  the  compound  powder 
of  contrayerva,  and  the  cordial  confe<ftion  ; 
adding  nitre  in  cafe  of  an  inflammation  : 
and  tills  fait  may  be  very  advantageouilv 
joined  tocordial  medicines  in  almoft  all  ma¬ 
lignant  fevers,  at  lead  m  the  beginning. 
Toward  the  decline,  warm  bathing  is 
fbmetim.es  ferviceable,  in  order  to  bring 
forth  the  remains  of  the  pufiules. 

Bur  if,  either  at  the  height,  or  on  the 
lifeline  r>f  the  fever,  the  only  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  eruption  is  a  valt  number  of 
pellucid  veficles,  fo  Imall  as  hardly  to  be 
fieen  ;  it  is  not  fafe  to  perfifi:  too  long  in 
the  ufe  of  internal  medicines  of  this  tribe, 
utilefs  the  length  of  the  diltemper  has  lb 
far  weakend  the  patient,  as  to  render  even 
more  powerful  cordials  neceffary  :  for  finely 
little  rough neffes  of  the  1km  are  not  able 
fo  bring  on  a  good  crifis,  but  on  the 
contrary,  generally  denote  a  difficult  and 
tedious  ill  nets  ;  wherefore,  without  dil- 
eontinuing  the  blifters,  the  caufe  of  the 
oiTeafe  is  to  be  carried  oft'  by  other  ways, 
efpecially  through  the  iiueftinal  canal  by 
gentle  purge";  si  rhubarb,  or  manna  anil 
Glauber’s  lalts. 
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It  is  to  be  obfervt  J,  that  this  difeale  ii 
always  terminated  by  any  one  fort  of 
crifis.  It  has  fometimes  one  fort,  fome- 
times  another;  and,  in  fome  cafes,  fe-i 
yeial  foits  together,  as  frequently  happens 
in  other  malignant  fevers.  Thus,  at  the 
fame  time  that  there  are  other  difeharges 
of  the  morbific  matter,  a  thrulh  fome¬ 
times  breaks  out,  and  Ipreads  all  oVer  the 
mouth  and  throat.  This  commonly  be¬ 
gins  with  an  hiccup  :  and  if  it  be  whitilh 
and  very  moift,  and  occafion  a  plentiful 
{pitting,  it  is  fo  tar  from  portending  any 
great  danger,  that  it  is  a  fign  of  the  difi- 
temper’ s  ending  happily  ;  but  if  it  be  of  a 
black  kind  and  dry,  and  the  fpittle  rough, 
and  little  in  quantity,  it  is  a  fatal  omen; 
as  it  indicates  the  mouth  and  throat  choak- 
ed  up  with  filmy  phlegm.  In  thefe  cafes 
it  is  proper  to  ufe  gargles  made  of  barley- 
water  and  Iyrup  of  mulberries,  or  fome 
fuch  other  iyrup,  or  the  pe&oral  decoc¬ 
tion  ;  for  repellents  of  all  kinds  are  to 
be  carefully  avoided. 

It  may  poffibly  1'eem  ftrange  to  fome* 
that  Sydenham  preferibed  the  bark  in  this 
fever,  and  the  aphthae  attending  it,  who 
lays,  he  always  found  it  toanfwer  his  ex¬ 
pectations.  But  this  was  not  a  rafh  prac-* 
tice  in  that  fagacicus  phyfician  ;  for  this 
fever  often  intermits  when  the  aphthae  do 
not  appear  ;  but  it  more  frequently  ends 
upon  their  going  off.  In  both  cafes  this 
excellent  antidote  is  of  very  great  fervicei 
Sydenham  was  the  firft,  among  us,  who 
deferioed  this  fever,  which,  he  fays,  took 
its  rile  here  in  the  month  of  February, 
1684,  after  the  long  and  feVere  froft  of 
the  preceding  winter.  Hence  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  it  arofe  from  the  acrimony  of 
the  humours,  induced  by  the  conftru&ion, 
of  the  fibres  of  the  fkin  from  cold,  and 
the  conlequent  diminution  of  perforation* 

The  Petechial  FEVER.  The  petechiue, 
from  which  this  fever  has  its  name,  are 
broad  red  fpots,  like  the  bites  of  fleas, 
not  rifing  above  the  furface  of  the  fkin. 
When  they  are  lived  or  biack,  thev  are 
ol  very  dangerous  prognoftic  ;  becaufethey 
are  really  fo  many  little  gangrenes  ;  and 
therefore,  the  more  numerous  they  are,  the 
more  tbeirconfequeRte  is  to  be  dreaded. 

The  common  pradice  of  giving  hot 
medicines  in  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 
temper,  in  order  to  raife  fweats,  is  quite 
wrong.  It  is  much  the  fafer  way,  to 
check  the  gangrenous  dilpofitions  of  the 
humours  by  the  bezoardic  powder,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  compound  powder  of  contraverva, 
with  nitre,  as  is  before-mentioned  ;  or  to 
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alufi:  nature  with  the  cordial  confe&ion 
diflolved  in  limple  alexetcrial  water  :  and 
alto  to  accidulate  the  patient’s  drink  with 
dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  to  repair  his 
ftrength  with  Rhenith  wine;  and,  in  fine, 
a  very  proper  drink  will  be  barley-water 
with  juice  of  lemons  :  and  all  thefe  li¬ 
quors  are  to  be  drank  plentifully.  It  will 
likewife  be  of  ufe  fometimes  to  adminifter 
fome  dofes  of  the  calx  of  antimony  and 
bezoardic  powder  mixed,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
voke  fweat  ;  but  the  calx  lhould  not  be 
too  much  walhed  ;  yet  it  is  neceffary  to 
admonilh,  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
cafe,  efpecially  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  difeafe,  that  the  patient’s  weak  low 
ftate  requires  warmer  cordials  ;  fuch  as 
Virginia  fnake-root,  contrayerva-root,  the 
root  of  wild  valerian,  faflron  and  the 
like  :  and  infufions  of  thefe  in  water  will 
be  far  more  convenient  than  any  other 
powders,  efpecially  if  they  be  mixed  with 
a  fmall  quantity  of  diftilled  vinegar. 

Intermitting  FEVER. —  That  this  is  not 
Carried  off  by  the  Peruvian  bark  with 
a  proper  degree  of  certainty,  without  pre- 
mifing  a  vomit  or  a  purge,  or  both,  is 
not  unknown  to  phyficians  ;  but  to  join 
fome  mild  catharthic  to  this  remedy 
will  perhaps  appear  new  in  practice  :  for 
it  is  commonly  thought  among  us,  that 
this  medicine  has  little  or  no  efleCf,  un- 
lefs  the  patient  be  coftive  while  he  takes 
it  :  but  long  experience  has  taught  me, 
that  it  is  quire  neceffary  to  add  a  fmall 
quantity  of  rhubarb  to  this  febrifuge,  fo 
as  to  procure  two  liools  at  leaft  every  day  : 
nor  have  I  ever  obferved  that  this  proce¬ 
dure  has  leffened  its  virtue,  but  rather 
rendered  it  more  efficacious  ;  for  although 
ftrong  irritating  cathartics  raife  fuch  dif- 
turbances  in  the  blood  and  humours,  as 
make  the  proper  medicines  ineffectual  : 
yet  moderate  purging  is  attended  with  this 
good  effeCt,  that  the  ftomach  better  di- 
gefts  whatever  is  taken  in,  whether  me¬ 
dicines  or  food  :  whereby  their  fineft  and 
mod  wholefome  parts  pafs  into  the  mafs  of 
blood. 

The  occafion  of  my  contriving  this  me¬ 
thod  of  giving  the  bark  was  this  :  about 
five  and  thirty  years  ago  intermittent  fe¬ 
vers,  of  a  worfe  fort  than  ordinary,  were 
very  rife,  and  frequently  terminated  in  a 
bad  habit  of  body,  and  even  in  a  dropfy  ; 
which  confequences,  when  I  had  maturely 
confidered  them,  I  thought  that  this  me¬ 
thod  might  probably  guard  againft  ;  nor 
was  I  deceived  in  my  opinion  :  and 
the  fuccefs,  with  which  it  was  attended 
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encouraged  me  to  purfue  it,  whenever  th’sf 
difeafe  attacked  bodies  loaded  with  grofs 
humours  :  but  I  was  well  aware  of  the 
danger  of  purging  too  much  for  after  hav¬ 
ing  given  a  drachm  or  two  of  rhubarb  in. 
this  manner,  it  was  my  ufual  cuftom  to 
omit  the  purgative,  and  continue  the  ufe  of 
the  febrifuge  alone  :  and  betides  the  ad¬ 
vantages  already  recited,  I  made  this  ob- 
fervation,  that  when  the  difeafe  is  carried 
off  by  this  method,  there  is  always  lefs 
danger  of  a  relapfe. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  noble  medi¬ 
cine,  I  have  this  one  admonition  to  give, 
that  it  is  not  proper  in  any  other  fevers 
but  thofe  of  the  intermittent  kind  :  for 
in  continuals  it  is  fo  far  from  being  of 
fervice,  that  it  does  much  milchief ;  and. 
it  is  alfo  pernicious  in  thofe  heClics  whicli 
are  accompanied  with  ulcers  of  any  kind 
of  the  internal  parts  ;  though  they  oftea 
have  periodical  returns,  and  much  refera¬ 
ble  quotidian  or  tertian  intermittents : 
whence  it  may  not  perhaps  appear  an  im¬ 
probable  conjeClure,  that  this  medicine 
operates  on  the  bile  alone,  for  that  the 
bile  has  a  confiderable  lhare  in  caufing 
intermitting  fevers,  I  have  not  the  lealt 
doubt. 

However,  it  fometimes  happens  that 
this  febrifuge  fails  in  true  *  intermittents  ; 
which  failure  is  generally  owing  to  a 
bad  habit  of  body  :  wherefore  the  phy- 
fician  lhould  ufe  his  beft  endeavours  to 
difeover  in  what  part  the  fault  lies  ;  and 
it  will  be  commonly  found  to  be  in  the 
vifeera  and  glands  of  the  abdomen  :  upon 
this  account  it  will  be  neceffary  to  pre- 
feribe  fome  purges,  and  fometimes  vomits ; 
and  in  the  intermediate  days  deobftru- 
ents  and  flomachics,  the  beft  of  which 
are  aromatic  bitters  and  preparations  of 
fteel  and  for  the  fame  reafon  it  is,  that 
quartans  are  more  difficult  of  cure  than 
any  other  intermittents  ;  for  in  theie 
the  blood  and  humours  are  inert  and  ex- 
ceffively  vifeid  ;  fo  that  there  are  two  di- 
feafes  to  be  conquered  together,  the  bad 
habit  of  body  and  the  fever  ;  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  done  effectually,  by  joining  Vir¬ 
ginian  fnake-root  and  fteel  with  the  bark  : 
however,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take 
notice,  that  in  fome  cafes  where  the  bark, 
did  not  anfjver,  I  have  taken  off  inter¬ 
mitting  fevers  with  a  powder  compofed 
of  chamomile  flowers,  myrrh,  fait  of 
wormwood,  and  a  little  alum. 

But  there  is  more  danger  attending  that 
fort  of  intermitting  fevers,  bv  the  Greeks' 
named  femitertian.  This  fever  returns 
X  every 
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every  third  day  ;  and  of  forty-eight  hours 
the  tit  commonly  takesup  about  thirty-fix, 
more  or  lefs  ;  nor  does  the  fever  go  off 
entirely,  but  only  remits  between  the  pa- 
roxylms.  Hence  Galen  was  right  in  fay- 
lng,  that  it  was  compounded  of  a  con¬ 
tinual,  quotidian,  and  an  intermitting 
tertian. 

Thus  a  particular  regard  is  due  to  this 
dil'eafe,  which  feems  to  be  caufed  by  an 
inflammation  of  fome  internal  parts,  ac¬ 
companied  with  obftru&ions  from  bilious 
humours  and  too  vifeid  lymph  :  where¬ 
fore  blood  is  to  be  drawn  once  or  oftener, 
according  to  the  ^patient’s  ff  length  j  and 
gentle  purgatives,  fuch  as  the  diuretic 
fait,  manna  with  Glauber’s  fait,  and  the 
like,  or  to  be  oj-dered  and  repeated  at  pro¬ 
per  diflances  of  tune  ;  nor  ought  we  to 
be  hafly  in  giving  the  bark,  for  fear  it 
Jhould  increafe  the  inflammation  by  ad¬ 
ding  to  the  obflruiffion  of  the  vifeera,  and 
bring  on  an  he«ftic.  It  will  be  much 
fafer,  firft,  to  order  the  faline  draughts, 
with  juice  of  lemons,  lalt  of  wormwood, 
and  Ample  cinnamon  water,  to  be  taken 
frequently. 

Epidemic  FEVERS. — Thefe  are  caufed 
by  fome  fault  in  our  ambient  air;  and 
that  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  excefs  of  heat, 
cold,  drought,  or  moilture,  or  to  the 
unleafonable  viciflitudes  of  thefe  qualities. 

In  Greece  and  Alia,  where  the  feafons 
aie  generally  uniform,  and  the  winds 
pretty  regular  from  certain  but  different 
quarters  in  the  different  months  of  the 
year,  it  was  eafy  for  men  of  fagacity  to 
obferve  the  changes  of  the  weathor,  with 
then  good  and  bad  effects  2  and  on  a 
Jong  ufe  of  this  method  of  obfervation 
was  built  the  art  of  prognoftic  in  difeales, 
wherein  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  phy- 
fic,  firfl:  excelled. 

But  in  our  climates,  fuch  is  the  incon* 
flancy  of  the  weather,  and  fo  many  are 
the  caufes  that  raife  different  and  even 
contrary  winds  on  a  Bidden,  that  it  feems 
impoffible  to  eredt  any  lolid  fu  peril  rudlu  re 
on  that  foundation  :  and  accordingly  Sy¬ 
denham,  who  in  imitation  of  Hippo- 
ciates,  attempted  to  delcribe  the  fevers  of 
each  tefpedhve  year,  and  to  account  fat 
their  differences  from  the  differences  of 
the  weather  and  fealons,  found  at  length, 

*  That  he  made  no  progrefs  in  difeover- 
ing  the  caufes  of  epidemical  dil'eafes  bv 
oblcrving  the  manifefl  qualities  of  the 
air  ;  as  having  remarked  that  in  different 
years,  which  agreed  perfectly  well  in  the 
vifible  temperature  of  the  air,  the  reign- 
inf»  difeaics  were  very  different,  and  i'o 
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on  the  contrary  ;  and  likewife,  that  therfl 
are  various  conflitutions  of  years,  which 
depend  not  on  heat,  cold,  drought,  of 
moiffure,  but  on  fome  occult  and  inex¬ 
plicable  alteration  in  the  very  bowels  of 
the  earth.” 

Now  this  matter,  in  my  opinion  at  Ieaft, 
ftands  thus  :  That  the  manifefl  qualities 
of  the  air  have  a  conlideable  ihare  in  pro* 
ducing  epidemic  dil'eafes,  is  a  point  that 
admits  of  no  doubt  ;  but  there  are  othef 
conjunct  caufes  which  alter  the  force  of 
thole  qualities,  either  by  increafing  or  di- 
minilhing  them.  Thele  chiefly  Ipring 
from  the  earth,  as  Lucretius  wifely  laid  ; 

- - -ubi  putsrem  humida  noEla  eft, 

Intempejik/ts  plwviifque  et  J'olibus  ifla. 
When  fhe’s  grown  putrid  by  the  rains, 
and  fweats 

Such  noxious  vapours,  prefs’d  by  fcorch* 
ing  heats. 

Now  as  this  terreftrial  putridity  is 
chiefly  occafioned  by  rotted  vegetables, 
and  fometimes  alfo  by  dead  bodies  of  ani* 
mals,  and  by  minerals;  fo  the  waters, 
elpecially  of  lakes  and  moraffes,  which 
have  their  plants  and  animals,  in  the 
fame  manner  frequently  exhale  peflilen- 
tial  vapours  which  infect  the  circumam¬ 
bient  air.  In  this  clals  may  be  ranged, 
though  rarely  happening  in  our  climates, 
inundations,  earthquakes,  eruptions  from 
mountains,  and  all  other  remarkable  and 
uncommon  pheenomena  of  nature,  which 
are  capable  of  filling  the  air  wc  breathe 
with  particles  olfenfive  to  animal  life  j 
for  thefe  affedt  our  bodies,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  eafy  reception  of  difeafes; 

Slow  or  becllc  FEVERS.— -Thefe  are  ow¬ 
ing  to  fo  many  different  caufes,  that  they 
may  well  feem  not  to  be  the  fame,  but 
different  difeafes.  Of  all  this  tribe,  the 
mort  pernicious  are  thofe  which  arife  from 
an  ulcer  in  any  principal  part  of  the  bodv, 
the  lungs  elpecially,  by  the  purulent  mat¬ 
ter  mixing  with  the  blood,  and  dillurbing 
its  natural  motion; 

Now  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  per* 
fons  rm  lf  liable  to  thefe  exulcerations  of 
the  lungs,  are  fuch  as  have  been  afHidled 
with  icrophulous  dilorders  in  their  in* 
fancy  or  youth.  To  which  purpofe  the 
experienced  Dr.  Kadeliffe  was  wont  to  fay, 
that  pulmonary  confumptions  in  this  and 
the  colder  countries  are  generally  fero- 
phulous  :  and,  indeed,  in  the  dilfedf  ion 
of  bodies  dead  of  confumptions,  we  very 
often  find  the  lungs  belet  with  tubercles 
or  indurated  glands,  which  had  fuppurated 
and  thrown  off'  purulent  matter. 
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Medical  writers  have  accurately  de- 
icribed  the  various  llages  of  th  s  dii'eale, 
as  they  fucceed  each  other  ;  but  they  have 
not  taken  fuflicient  notice,  that  fome  of 
its  firft  caufes  have  their  periods  or  returns  : 
and  yet  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  prevent  thele  periodical  returns, 
as  much  as  poflible.  Thus  we  fee  feveral 
perfons  at  certain  or  flated  times  feized 
with  a  (pitting  of  blood,  or  a  defluxion  of 
thin  feroflties  on  the  lungs,  andfometunes 
with  bilious  vomitings.  In  all  thefe  cafes 
the  bark  is  of  fervice,  if  joined  with  pec¬ 
torals,  and  given  before  the  expedfed  re¬ 
turn  of  the  diforder ;  which  rule  holds 
equally  good  in  other  hxinorrhages  ;  but 
when  the  lungs  are  actually  ulcerated, 
this  fame  medicine  is  very  prejudicial. 

In  ulcers  of  the  lungs  phyftcians  par- 
ticulary  recommend  a  milk  courfe,  as 
having  the  double  advantage  of  being  food 
and  phyfic  :  but  this  practice  is  liable  to 
fome  caution,  bccaufe  fome  people  have  a 
natural  averfion  to  milk.  Moreover,  in 
head-achs,  acute  fevers,  and  exceflive 
thirll  occalioned  by  them,  and  likewife  in 
flatulencies,  in  bilious  loofenelfes,  and 
very  bloody  ftools,  milk  ought  always  to 
be  deemed  a  poilon.  Now  we  generally 
give  the  preference  to  affes  milk,  though 
lefs  nutritive;  becaufe  it  is  more  cooling 
and  detergent  ;  but  when  it  cannot  be 
conveniently  had,  whey  made  of  cows 
milk,  or  even  of  goats  milk,  may  befub- 
ftituted  in  its  room,  elpecially  if  the  goats 
have  been  fed  on  fragrant  herbs  :  but  cows 
milk  itfelf,  although  diluted  as  ufual  with 
barley-water,  is  very  frequently  inconve* 
nient,  and  the  whey  may  be  rendered 
more  fuitable  to  the  difeale  by  infufing 
flomachic  and  carminative  herbs  in  it : 
but  it  happens  unluckily  fometimes,  that 
when  milk  is  extremely  neceffary  for  the 
body,  fuch  is  the  laxity  of  the  intertines 
that  they  cannot  bear  it.  In  this  cafe  the 
milk  may  be  medicated  in  this  manner  ; 
take  of  red  rofes  dried,  of  balauftines, 
pomegranate  rind,  and  cinnamon,  each 
one  drachm  5  boil  them  in  a  pint  of  cow’s 
milk:  when  the  decoition  begins  to  boil, 
pour  a  little  cold  water  in  it,  to  make  it 
fubfide  ;  repeat  this  procefs  feveral  times, 
till  you  have  ufed  a  pint  of  water,  and 
till  the  milk  and  water  together  are  re* 
duced  to  a  pint ;  then  ftrain  off  the  liquor, 
fweeten  it  with  fugar,  and  divide  it  into 
convenient  draughts,  fo  that  the  patient 
may  take  the  whole  quantity  every  day. 
This  diet  will  anfwer  the  double  intention 
of  allording  nouriihment  and  reftvaiaing 
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the  loofenefs,  without  putting  the  lead 
obftacle  to  the  ufe  ot  lood  or  medicines. 

Now  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
attempt  the  cure  of  this  dreadful  difeale 
early;  atul  as  it  arifes  from  the  inflam¬ 
mation,  it  requires  not  only  one,  but 
feveral  bleedings.  If  the  blood  be  thick 
and  black,  or  lizy,  it  is  called  bad  blood, 
and  is  thought  to  indicate  farther  bleed¬ 
ing  ;  if  it  be  red  and  florid,  it  is 
erteemed  good,  and  the  lancet  is  no  more 
uled  :  but  this  notion  is  apt  to  lead  into 
mi  flakes  ;  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
blood  drawn,  when  in  the  higheft  effervef- 
cencc,  extremely  florid,  and  at  the  fame 
time  thick  and  lizy  :  in  which  cafe  bleed¬ 
ing  ought  to  be  repeated  till  its  rednefs 
and  lizinefs  are  diminilhed  ;  which  may 
be  done  without  danger.  It  will  poflibly 
be  thought  a  ralh  praftice  to  draw  blood, 
even  when  the  patient  is  much  walled  in 
his  flelh  and  very  weak :  but  it  is  better 
to  try  a  doubtful  remedy  than  none  ;  and 
a  temporary  leffening  of  the  ftrength  is 
of  fervice,  when  attended  with  a  removal 
of  part  of  the  caufe,  which  would  weaken 
the  body  more  and  more  every  day : 
wherefore,  if  the  lungs  be  ulcerated,  and 
the  fever  run  high,  it  will  be  proper  to 
take  away  as  much  blood  as  the  patient 
can  bear,  at  proper  intervals,  fo  as  to 
allow  the  body  time  to  recruit.  1  have 
feen  cafes  judged  almoft  defperate,  when 
this  method  of  practice  fucceeded  well ; 
but  if  it  happen  otherwife,  the  phvlician 
is  not  to  be  branded  with  the  death  of  the 
patient,  whofe  vifeera  were  fo  corrupted 
that  it  was  impofilble  to  fave  him. 

Fumigations  with  balfamics,  fuch  as 
frankince-nfe,  llorax,  amber  or  benzoin, 
in  order  to  correal  and  fweeten  the  acrid 
and  fait  humours,  are  of  vaft  fervice  in 
fome  cafes  ;  which  is  to  be  do«e  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  ingredients  on  red-hot  coals,  and 
receiving  the  fumes  through  a  proper  tube 
diretlly  into  the  wind-pipe  and  lungs. 
This  method  of  adminillering  balfamics 
is  almoft  entirely  negledted,  as  ul'elefs  s 
but  whofoever  confiders  the  length  of  the 
way,  which  they  mutt  make  by  the  blood 
veffels.,  before  they  reach  the  lungs;  and 
what  a  fmali  part' of  them  comes  to  the 
place  of  their  diftination,  will  eaflly  fee, 
that  this  is  the  befl  way  of  communicating 
their  virtue,  if  they  have  any. 

For  the  fame  reafon  I  have  known  the 
fmoke  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  fucked  into 
lungs  through  a  proper  tube,  as  we  fmoke 
tobacco,  to  be  of  fignal  benefit,  efpeci^Uy 
in  fortune  of  blood. 

X  4  Tv 
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To  thefe  little  fuppurations  it  may  not 
tje  improper  to  fubjoin  a  larger  abfcefs, 
which  is  lometimes  formed  in  the  fame 
part,  and  is  named  vomica. — This  dil'eafe, 
though  bad  in  itfelf,  and  though  it  often 
terminates  in  a  confumption,  yet  it  is  not 
attended  with  fo  much  danger  as  thole 
Idler  exulcerations;  for  I  have  fee n  cafes, 
wherein  the  patients  in  a  fit  of  coughing 
threw  up  a  pint  or  two  of  purulent  matter, 
mixed  with  blood,  of  fuch  an  exceflive 
flench,  that  people  could  not  bear  the 
room  ;  and  yet  they  were  perfedly  cured 
by  a  milk,  diet  and  balfamics,  with  ano¬ 
dynes  at  proper  intervals. 

There  are  two  other  fpecies  of  confump¬ 
tion,  which  wafte  a  perfon  different  ways. 
In  one  the  body  is  not  nourilhed  ;  and  as 
iome  particles  are  always  naturally  flying 
ofi,  and  nothing  coming  to  l'upply  their 
place,  an  exceflive  wafting  of  fleih  enfues, 
which  is  called  an  atrophv.  This  is  very 
frequently  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  nervous 
fluid;  and  js  either  accompanied  with  a 
cachexy,  which  is  the  other  fpecies,  or 
gradually  brings  it  on.  In  both  fpecies 
the  food  is  corrupted  by  reaibn  of  the  bad 
habit  of  body,  and  the  parts  are  not  re¬ 
cruited  ;  and  therefore  a  well  regulated 
courfe  of  living,  and  fteel  medicines  to 
llrengthen  the  ftomach,  with  'laxatives  at 
proper  intervals,  are  particularly  indi¬ 
cated. 

Laftly,  in  all  decays,  exercife  and  fricti¬ 
ons,  according  to  the  patient’s  ifrength, 
ought  to  be  conftantly  ufed  ;  change  of 
dir  is  generally  of  fervice,  and  lometimes 
a  long  fea-voyage.  Patients  labouring 
Under  dilorders  of  the  lungs,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  are  very  juftly  fent  to  Lilbon  or 
Kaples  :  but  riding  on  horfebaek,  if  prac¬ 
ticable,  if  not,  in  a  coach,  or  litter  at 
leaft,  or  iome  other  way  of  moving  the 
body,  is  always  proper.  Mead's  Mon'ita  et 
Precept  a. 

Bilious  or  Choleric  FEVER,  a  fpecies  of 
acute  fever,  owing  its  origin  to  diftempe- 
jafures  of  the  bile. 

The  general  figns  of  the  bilious  or  cho¬ 
leric  fever,  are  a  remarkable  anxiety,  and 
frequent  complaints  about  the  breaft,  as  of 
a  ftraitnefs  and  painful  heat.  A  violent 
heat  on  the  infide  of  the  mouth,  an  infa- 
tiable  and  intolerable  thirft,  trembling  and 
convulfive  motions  of  the  joints,  and  vio¬ 
lent  deliriums.  Drynefs  of  the  mouth 
and  tongue  are  often  fo  terrible  in  thisdif- 
«afe,  that  the  llcin  cracks  with  it;  and 
often  the  whites  of  the  eyes,  fometimes 
iac  whole  body,  becomes  yeilowiih.  The 
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peculiar  and  appropriated  fvmptoms  of  a 
cholerica  febris,  ftrifllv  fo  called,  are  a  uni- 
verfal  languor  and  debility  of  the  limbs. 

A  fevere  (hivering  firft  feizes  the  pati¬ 
ent,  and  is  foon  fucceeded  by  a  very  violent 
heat,  and  raging  pain  in  the  head  ;  and, 
after  the  two  firft  days,  there  uf’uallv  are 
very  terrible  ftrainings  and  Teachings  to 
vomit.  The  matter  brought  up  at  thefe 
times  is  cawftic,  acrid,  and  bilious,  and 
inflames  and  even  ulcerates  the  fauces; 
and,  if  voided  upon  a  ftone  floor,  efter- 
vefees  violently.  If  this  vomiting  abates, 
there  immediately  comes  on  a  diarrhaia 
attended  with'  a  tenefmus,  occafioned  by 
the  irritation  of  this  (harp  matter  in  the 
refhim.  Paintings  alio  are  very  frequent 
in  this  dileafe,  efpecially  where  the  vomit¬ 
ings  do  not  bring  up  a  lutficient  quantity 
of  the  oftending  matter.  The  peculiar 
and  appropriated  ligns  of  the  caufus,  ftriCtly 
fo  called,  are  tliete  :  a  violent  and  infati- 
able  thirft,  greater  than  that  in  any  other 
fever.  The  bowels  are  always  bound,  and 
it  is  but  very  feldom  that  there  is  any 
tendency  to  vomit.  The  urine  is  reddifh 
and  turbid,  and,  after  Handing  fome  time, 
depofites  a  red  fediment.  Often  there  is 
a  fenfible  pain  and  forenefs  in  the  prae- 
cordia,  fo  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  the 
leaft  touch  upon  the  breaft  ;  and  ufually, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  there  are 
faintings  and  violent  convulfions. 

Perlons  mod  fubjedl  to  this  difeafe  are 
fuch  as  eat  largely,  and  drink  heavy  and 
imperfectly  fermented  liquors  after  it.. 
The  choleric  febris,  properly  fo  called,  is 
moft  frequent  with  thole  of  a  cholerico- 
fanguineous  habit,  and  fuch  as  feed  on 
high-feafoned  meats,  and  drink  abundance 
of  wine  and  other  ftrong  liquors  ;  and  is 
often  brought  on  luch  perfons  by  their 
falling  into  violent  paftions  after  a  full 
meal.  The  caufus  peculiarly  attacks  the 
people  of  melancholic  habits,  who  are 
much  inclined  to  paftion,  but  fupprefs  it, 
and  who  are  naturally  coftive. 

Method  of  cure. — The  cure  of  thefe 
difeafes  confifts  in  the  mitigating  the  vio¬ 
lent  (harpnefs  of  the  humour,  and  pro¬ 
moting  its  evacuation  ;  and,  finally,  in. 
abating  the  burning  heat  brought  on  bv  it. 
The  utmoft  endeavours  are  firft  to  be  made 
to  correift  and  alter  the  morbific  matter. 
To  this  purpofe  the  feveral  preparations  of 
nitre,  with  the  teftaceous  powders  and 
mucilaginous  ptifans,  with  fmall  mixtures 
of  lemon-juice,  and  frequent  draughts  of 
cooling  and  diluting  liquors,  are  to  be 
given  moderately  warm.  If  the  coll  ive- 
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nefs  be  too  violent,  clyfters  of  broth  mu  ft 
be  injected,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  oil 
and  fait  ;  and,  if  neceffary,  lmall  doles 
of  rhubarb.  To  quell  the  febrile  heat  and 
emotion  of  the  blood,  the  mixtura  ft mplex 
may  be  given  with  great  fuccefs ;  and  there 
is  often  a  fenftble  good  effeit  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  rags,  wetted  in  camphorated 
fpirits  of  wine,  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach. 
After  the  morbific  matter  is  evacuated, 
the  Teachings  to  vomit  may  be  allayed  by 
gentle  opiates.  All  hot  medicines  change 
the  bilious  fevers  into  inflammatory  ones, 
and  the  common  fudorifics  drive  the  mor¬ 
bific  matter  into  the  blood,  and  ufually 
bring  on  almoll  immediate  difcolou rings 
of  the  fkin  like  thole  of  the  jaundice. 
Bleeding,  though  performed  ever  lo  early 
in  the  dileafe,  feldom  does  any  good,  ex¬ 
cept  only  in  remarkable  plethoric  habits. 
Junker's  Ccnfp.  Med. 

Colliquative  FEVER  is  that  in  which 
the  body  is  much  emaciated  and  confumed 
in  a  lhort  fpace  of  time  :  the  folid  parts 
and  the  fat  itfelf  wafte,  fometimes  by  a 
diarrhoea,  fometimes  by  fweat,  by  urine, 
or  by  feverifla  heats  alone,  without  any 
fenfible  difeharge.  A  colliquative  fever  is 
obferved  to  accompany  a  cancer  of  the 
bread:,  with  a  diarrhoea.  See  the  articles 
Diarrhoea,  Diabetes ,  Cancer ,  See. 

For  this  dileafe,  emulftons  of  almonds, 
and  of  the  four  cold  feeds,  as  alio  afies, 
goats,  or  woman’s  milk  are  proper ;  or 
cow’s  milk  with  the  juice  of  water-crefles  ; 
chicken  broth,  broth  made  of  river  crabs, 
or  wood  fnails  bruiied. 

FEVERFEW,  in  botany,  a  plant 
■which  is  biennial,  or  of  longer  duration  ; 
grows  wild  in  hedges  and  uncultivated 
places,  and  flowers  in  June,  i  he  leaves 
and  flowers  of  feverfew  have  a  ftrong, 
not  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  moderately 
bitter  talle  ;  both  which  they  communicate, 
by  warm  infufion,  to  water  and  to  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit.  This  herb  is  recommended  as  a 
warm,  aperient,  carminative  bitter:  fup- 
pol'ed  to  be  particularly  ferviceable  in 
female  diforders,  and  to  be  a  medicine  of 
no  inconfiderable  virtue,  in  fome  degree 
fimilar  to  a  chamomile. 

FIAT,  in  law,  a  lhort  order  or  warrant 
figned  by  a  judge,  for  making  out  and  al¬ 
lowing  certain  proceffes. 

FIAT  JUSTICIA,  is  where  the  king, 
on  a  petition  to  him  for  his  warrant  to 
bring  a  writ  of  error  in  parliament,  wnes 
on  the  top  of  it  fiat  jufiicia,  u  let  jultice 
be  done upon  which  the  writ  of  error 
is  made  out.  . 
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FIERfe,  in  anatomy,  a  perfeRly  Am¬ 
ple  body,  or  at  leaft  as  Ample  as  any  thing 
in  the  human  flruclure  ;  being  fine  and 
llender  like  a  thread,  and  ferving  to  form 
other  parts  :  hence  fome  fibres  are  hard, 
as  the  bony  ones,  and  others  foft,  as  thofe 
deftined  for  the  formation  of  all  the  other 
parts.  The  fibres  are  divided  alio,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  fituation,  into  iuch  as  are 
ftraight,  oblique,  tranfverfe,  annular,  and 
fpiralV  being  found  arranged  in  all  thefe 
direClions,  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

FIBRE  is  alfo  uied  to  denote  the  llender 
filaments  which  compofe  other  bodies, 
whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral; 
but  more  efpecially  the  capillary  roots  of 
plants. 

FIBULA,  in  anatomy,  the  outer  and 
fmaller  bone  of  the  leg,  called  alfoperone. 

FIDE  JUSSOR,  among  civilians,  the 
fame  with  a  furety.  See  Surety. 

FIELD,  Campus ,  in  agriculture,  a 
piece  of  ground  incloled,  whether  for  til¬ 
lage  or  pa  ft  u  re. 

FIELD,  in  heraldry,  is  the  whole  fur - 
face  of  the  Afield,'  or  the  continent,  fo 
called  becaufe  it  containeth  thofe  atchieve- 
ments  anciently  acquired  in  the  field  of 
battle.  It  is  the  ground  on  which  the  co¬ 
lours,  bearings,  metals,  furs,  charges,  See. 
are  reprefented.  Among  the  modern  he¬ 
ralds,  field  is  lefs  frequently  uied  in  bla¬ 
zoning  than  Afield  or  efcuicheon. 

FIELD  BOOK,  in  furveying,  that 
wherein  the  angles,  ftations,  -diftances. 
See.  are  fet  down. 

FIELD-COLOURS,  in  war,  final! 
flags  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  fquare, 
which  are  carried  with  the  quarter-malter 
general,  for  marking  out  the  ground  for 
the  fquadrons  and  battalions. 

FIELD-FARE,  in  ornithology,  the 
Englilh  name  of  the  variegated  turdus, 
with  a  hoary  head.  It  is  larger  than  the 
common  black  bird,  and  with  us  is  a  bird 
of  paffage,  coming  over  in  great  numbers 
in  winter. 

*  FIELDING  (HENRY)  an  admira¬ 
ble  comic  writer,  was  born  at  Sharpham 
Park,  near  Glaftonbury  in  Sommerfet- 
flfire,  the  zid  of  April,  1707.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  Edmund  Fielding,  ferved  under  the 
duke  of  Malborough,  and  arrived  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  his  mo¬ 
ther  was  the  daughter  of  Judge  Gould. 
Our  author  received  the  firft  rudiments  of 
his  education  at  home,  under  the  care  of 
the  reverend  Mr.  Oliver,  and  from  his 
care  he  was  removed  to  Eton  fchool,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  lord  Lyttelton, 
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Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams,  &e.  and  having  attained  a  con- 
fidei able  knowledge  in  the  claflics,  he  was 
ient  to  the  univerlity  of  Leyden,  w'here 
he  ftuched  the  civil  law'  about  two  years, 
and  then  his  remittances  failing,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  London,  when,  though  under 
age,  he  found  himfelf  his  own  mailer. 
^.rom.  tk*s  f°ul‘ce  flowed  all  the  inconve- 
niencies  that  attended  him  through  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  vivacity  of 
his  humour,  and  his  high  rclifli  of  focial 
enjoyment  brought  him  into  requeft  with 
the  men  ot  tafle  and  literature,  and  with 
the  voluptuous  of  all  ranks,  and  this  in¬ 
troduced  an  extravagance  which  his  finan¬ 
ces  could  not  lupport.  His  father  indeed 
allowed  him  two  hundred  a-year;  but  as 
he  had  married  again  foon  after  the  death 
of  our  author’s  mother,  and  had  a  large 
increafing  family,  it  was  but  ill  paid. 
But  in  whatever  difficulties  Mr.  Henry 
Fielding  might  be  involved,  his  imagina¬ 
tion  was  tond  of  feiztng  every  gay  prolpedl, 
and  in  his  worft  adverlities  filled  him  with 
languine  hopes  of  a  better  fortune.  To 
obtain  this  he  flattered  himfelf  with  find¬ 
ing  rel'ources  in  his  wit  and  invention, 
and  accordingly,  in  1727,  when  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  commenced  a  writer 
for  the  ftage,  and  before  he  was  quite 
thirty,  he  had  produced  about  eighteen 
theatrical  performances.  Among  thefe, 
the  comedy  of  the  Mifer,  which  he  has 
inoltly  tranllated  from  Moliere,  has  main¬ 
tained  its  ground  upon  the  llage  everfince 
its  firft  performance,  and  has  the  merit 
ot  a  fine  copy  from  a  great  painter.  AI- 
inofl  all  his  farces  were  very  fuccefsful, 
and  many  of  them  are  ltill  "a<fted  with 
approbation.  They  were  generally  the 
production  of  two  or  three  mornings ; 
when  he  had  contracted  to  bring  on  a  play 
or  a  farce,  he  would  go  home  late  from  a 
tavern,  and  the  next  morning  deliver  a 
icene  to  the  players,  written  on  the  paper 
that  had  inclofed  the  tobacco,  in  which  he 
much  delighted,  and  which  he  chewed  im¬ 
moderately.  Mr.  Fielding  had  not  been 
long  a  writer  for  the  ftage  when  he  mar¬ 
ried  Mils  Craddock,  a  beauty  from  Salif- 
bury ;  and  his  mother  dying  about  that 
time,  a  imall  eftate  at  Stower,  in  Dorfet- 
lliire  devolved  to  him.  Thither  he  re¬ 
tired  with  his  wife,  of  whom  he  Was 
extremely  fond,  with  the  refolution  to 
bid  adieu  to  all  the  follies  and  intemperance 
of  a  town -life.  But  unhappily  a  kind  of 
family  pride  gained  an  afeendant  over  him, 

«ind  he  immediately  began  to  vie  in  iplendor  / 
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with  the  nighbouring  ’fquires.  Hofpifiu 
lity  threw  open  his  doors,  and  in  Ids  than 
three  yeers,  his  entertainments,  hounds, 
horfes,  and  fervants  devoured  a  little  patri¬ 
mony,  which,  if  managed  with  cecono- 
my,  might  have  blelt  him  with  a  flate  of 
independence  during  the  reft  of  his  life. 
Mr.  Fielding,  fbnhble  of  the  dilagreeablc 
Situation  to  which  he  was  now  reduced, 
and  being  then  about  thirtv  years  of  age, 
took  chambers  in  the  Temple,  where  lie 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law 
with  the  moll  intenfe  application.  After 
the  cuftomary  time  of  probation,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  as  long  as  his  health 
permitted,  attended  with  afiiduity  both  in 
term-time,  and  on  the  weftern  circuit  ; 
but  the  gout  foon  rendering  it  impoftible 
for  him  to  be  as  conftant  at  the  bar  as  his 
profeftion  required,  he  could  only  follow 
the  law  in  his  intervals  from  pain,  yet  he 
ftill  purfued  his  refearches  with  an  eager- 
nefs  peculiar  to  himfelf:  amidft  the  exi-  . 
gencies  of  diftrefs,  with  a  wife  and  family, 
he  was  obliged,  for  an  immediate  fupply, 
to  produce  almoft  extempore,  a  plav,  a 
farce,  a  pamphlet,  or  an  effay  for  a  new’s 
paper.  At  length  his  genius  broke  forth 
w’ith  an  eftulgence  fuperior  to  all  the  rays 
of  light  it  had  before  emitted,  in  his 
Jofeph  Andrews.  Soon  after,  his  Wed¬ 
ding  Day  was  exhibited  on  the  ftage  with 
indifferent  luccefs.  His  ill  ftate  of  health, 
and  his  neceftities,  now  made  him  gro\y 
cool  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law  :  befides,  to 
complete  his  diftrefs,  his  wife,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  languifhed,  and  dailv  wore 
away  before  his  eyes,  and  at  length  her 
death  brought  on  fuch  a  vehemence  of 
grief  that  his  friends  were  apprehenfive  of 
his  lofing  his  reafon.  1  he  firft  emotions 
of  his  lor ro w  being  at  length  abated,  he 
lucceftively  engaged  in  two  periodical 
papers,  the  1  rue  Patriot,  and  the  Jacobite 
Journal.  He  had  now  attained  the  age 
ol  forty-three,  when  the  repeated  attacks 
of  the  gout  rendered  him  incapable  of 
purfuing  the  bufinefs  of  a  barrifter  any 
longer  :  but  he  had  the  happinefs  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  office  of  an  aefing  magiftrate  1*11 
the  commiflion  of  the  peace  for  Maddlelex, 
with  a  yearly  penfion  out  of  the  public 
fervice- money.  After  this  he  published 
his  admired  piece,  called  Tom  Jones, 


which  was  followed  in  about  four  years 
by  his  Amelia,  in  which  there  are  evident 
marks  of  his  genius  beginning  to  decline. 
He  next  wrote  a  periodical  paper,  intitled, 
1  he  Covent-Garden  Journal  :  at  length, 
by  the  advice  oi  lxis  phyficians,  he  fee 

out 
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cut  for  Lifbon,  and  died  in  that  city  in 
the  year  1 754>  and  the  forty-eighth  of 
his  age. 

FIELD-OFFICERS,  in  the  art  of 
War.  See  Officer* 

FIELD-PIECES,  fmall  cannons,  from 
three  to  twelve  pounders,  carried  along 
with  an  army  in  the  field.  S ee  Cannon. 

FIERI  FACIAS,  in  law,  a  writ  that 
lies  where  a  perfon  has  recovered  judgment 
for  debt  or  damages  in  the  king’s  courts 
againft  one,  by  which  the  Iherift  is  com* 
branded  to  levy  the  debt  and  damages  on 
the  defendant's  goods  and  chattels. 

FIFE,  in  mulic,  is  a  fort  of  wind- 
inllrument,  being  a  lmall  pipe,  now  much 
uied  in  the  army. 

FIFTH,  in  mulic,  the  fame  with  dia- 
pente»  See  Dlapente, 

FIG-TREE,  Ficusy  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  producing  male  and  female 
flowers  fepacate,  neither  of  which  have 
any  flower  leaves  :  the  llamina  are  three 
fetaceous  filaments  of  the  length  of  the 
cup;  and  the  fruit  is  large,  flelhy,  and  of 
a  turbinated  figure  :  being  properly  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  common  calyx,  or 
cup,  of  the  fructification. 

Method  of  cultivating  FIG-TREES. 
Thele  trees  are  always  planted  as  ftandards, 
in  all  warm  countries;  but  in  England 
they  are  generally  planted  againlt  walls, 
there  being  but  few  ftandard  fig-trees,  at 
p refen t*  in  the  Engliih  gardens  :  however, 
lince  the  fruit  is  found  to  ripen  well  on 
ftandards,  and  the  crop  of  figs  is  often 
greater  upon  them,  than  upon  thole  trees 
againft  walls,  it  may  in  time  become  the 
general  praHice  to  plant  them  either  in 
llandards  orefpaliers  ;  the  latter,  I  think, 
•will  fucceed  bell  in  England,  if  they  are 
managed  as  in  Germany  ;  where  thev  i 
untie  the  fig-trees  from  the  efpalier,  and 
lav  them  down,  covering  them  from  the^ 
frolt  with  ftraw  or  litter,  which  prevents 
their  flioots  being  injured  by  the  frolt  ; 
and  this  covering  is  taken  awav  gradually 
in  the  fpring,  and  not  wholly  removed 
until  all  the  clanger  of  frolt  is  over;  by 
which  management  they  generally  have 
a  very  great  crop  of  figs  ;  whereas,  in 
England,  where  the  trees  grow  againlt 
Warm  walls,  if  the  fpring  proves  warm, 
the  young  figs  are  pulhed  out  early  ;  and 
the  cold,  which  frequently  returns  in 
April  and  May,  caufes  the  greatelt  part 
of  the  fruit  to  drop  off,  lb  that  our  crop 
of  figs  is  generally  more  uncertain  than 
tnofl  other  forts  of  fruit  ;  and  it  frequently 
happens,  that  trees  which  are  planted 
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againlt  north  and  eaft  afpe£led  walls,  pro*' 
duce  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  in  Eng¬ 
land,  than  thofe  which  are  planted  againft 
fouth  and  fouth-eaft  afpetfts,  which  muft 
happen  from  the  latter  putting  out  their 
fruit  fo  much  earlier  in  the  fpring  than 
the  former;  and,  if  there  happen  cold 
frofly  nights,  after  the  figs  are  come  out, 
which  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  forwardeft  of  the  figs  are  generally 
lo  injured  as  to  drop  off  from  the  trees 
focm  after.  In  Italy,  and  the  other  warn* 
countries,  this  firft  crop  of  figs  is  little 
regarded,  being  few  in  number;  for  it  is 
the  fecond  crop  of  figs  which  are  produced 
from  the  lhoots  of  the  lame  year,  which 
is  their  principal  crop,  but  thefe  rarely 
ripen  in  England ;  nor  are  there  above 
three  or  four  forts  which  ever  ripen  their 
fecond  crop,  let  the  fu miner  prove  ever  lb 
good  ;  therefore  it  is  the  firll  crop  which 
we  muft  attend  to  in  England  :  lb  that 
when  thefe  trees  are  growing  againft  the 
bell  afpe<fted  walls,  it  will  be  a  good  me¬ 
thod  to  loofen  them  from  the  wall  in  the 
autumn  ;  and,  after  having  diverted  the 
branches  of  all  the  latter  fruit,  to  lav  the 
branches  down  from  the  wall,  fattening 
them  together  in  fmall  bundles,  fo  that 
they  may  be  tied  to  flakes,  to  keep  them 
from  lying  upon  the  ground  ;  the  damp 
whereof,  when  covered  in  froftv  weather, 
might  caulb  them  to  grow  mouldy  ;  and 
hereby  they  will  be  fecured  from  being 
broken  by  the  wind.  When  they  are  thus 
managed  in  the  autumn,  if  the  winter 
ihould  prove  very  fevere,  the  branches 
may  be  eafily  covered  with  peas-haulm, 
ftraw,  or  any  other  light  covering,  which 
will  guard  the  tender  fruit-bearing  bran¬ 
ches  from  the  injury  of  the  frolt  :  and 
when  the  weather  is  mild  the  covering 
muft  be  removed,  otherwife  the  figs  will 
come  out  too  early  ;  for  the  intention  of 
this  management  is  to  keep  them  as  back¬ 
ward  as  pofiible  :  then  in  the  fpring, 
when  the  figs  are  beginning  to  pufh  out, 
the  trees  may  be  fattened  up  to  the  wall 
again.  By  this  management  I  have  feera. 
very  good  crops  of  figs  produced  in  two  or 
three  places. 

I  have  alfo  feen  great  crops  of  figs  in 
fome  particular  gardens,  after  very  lharp 
winters,  when  they  have,  in  general,  fail¬ 
ed  in  other  places,  by  covering  up  the 
trees  with  reeds  made  into  panels,  and  fixed 
up  againft  the  walls. 

In  the  pruning  of  fig-trees,  thebranches 
muft  never  be  Ihortened  ;  becaufc  the 
fruit  are  all  produced  at  the  upper  part  of 
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the  (hoots  ;  fo,  if  thefe  are  cut  off,  there 
can  be  no  fruit  expe&ed  ;  befidcs,  the 
branches  are  very  apt  to  die  afterthe  knife; 
fo  that,  when  the  branches  are  too  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  the-  belt  way  is  to  cut  off  all  the 
naked  branches  quire  to  the  bottom,  leaving 
thofe  which  are  belt  furnilhed  with  lateral 
branches  at  a  proper  diltance  from  each 
other,  which  ihould  not  be  nearer  than  a 
foot;  and  when  they  are  well  furnilhed 
with  lateral  branches,  if  they  are  laid  four 
or  five  inches  farther  afunder,  it  will  be 
better. 

The  belt  feafon  for-pruning  of  fig-trees 
is  in  autumn,  bccaufe,  at  that  time,  the 
branches  are  not  fo  full  of  lap  ;  fo  they 
will  not  bleed  lb  much  as  when  they  are 
pruned  in  the  fpring  ;  and,  at  this  feafon, 
the  branches  ihould  be  divefted  of  all  the 
autumnal  figs;  and  the  fooner  this  is  done, 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  oft,  the  bet¬ 
ter  will  the  young  roots  refift  the  cold  of 
the  winter.  There  are  fome  feafons  fo 
cold  and  moift  that  the  young  Ihoots  of  the 
fig-trees,  will  not  harden,  but  are  foft  and 
full  of  juice  :  when  this  happens,  there  is 
little  hopes  of  a  crop  of  figs  the  fucceeding 
year  ;  for  the  firft  froft  in  the  autumn  will 
kill  the  upper  part  of  thefe  Ihoots  for  a  con- 
fitlerable  length  downwards  :  whenever 
this  happens,  it  is  the  bell:  way  to  cut  oft' 
all  the  decayed  part  of  the  Ihoots,  which 
will  prevent  the  infection  from  deftroying 
all  the  lower  part  of  the  branches  ;  and  by 
th  is  method  I  have  feen  a  moderate  cron  of 
figs  put  out  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
Ihoots,  where,  if  the  Ihoots  had  not  been 
injured,  there  would  have  been  no  fruit 
produced;  becaufe  it  is  chiefly  from  the 
four  or  five  uppermoft  joints  of  the  Ihoots 
that  the  fruit  comes  out  :  and  it  is  for  this 
reafon,  that  as  many  of  the  fhort  lateral 
branches  ihould  be  preferved  as  poflible, 
they  being  thofe  raoft  productive  of  fruit  ; 
for,  where  the  long  Straight  ihoots  are 
fattened  up,  there  v/ill  be  no  fruit,  hut  at 
their  extremities  :  fo  that  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  trees  will  be  naked,  if  there 
be  not  a  particular  regard  had  to  fupply 
voung  ihoots  in  every  part  of  the  trees. 
Miller  s  Gard.  T>\El. 

Figs,  both  frefh  and  dry,  are  very 
wnolfome  food  ;  they  are  nutritive  and 
err^>Uient  ;  they  are  alfo  good  in  dii- 
orders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs  ;  but  a  too 
free  ufe  of  them  has  fometimes  brought 
on  ob'lru&ions  of  the  viicera,  a  common 
complaint  in  the  Levant.  They  are  fre¬ 
quently  made  ingredients  in  our  peCloral 
decoClions,  and  by  forr.e  are  greatly  re¬ 
commended  againll  nephritic  complaints. 
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They  are  much  ufed  externally  by  way  oF 
catapiafm,  either  roafled  or  boiled  in  milk* 
for  the  ripening  of  tumours,  and  for  eafiug 
the  pain  of  the  piles. 

FIG,  in  farriery,  a  fort  of  wart  on  the 
fruih,  and  fometimes  all  over  the  body  of 
a  horle.  The  figs  that  appear  on  the  fruih 
or  foie  make  an  evacuation  of  malignant 
(linking  humours,  that  are  very  hard  to 
cure. 

FIGURAL,  FIGURATE,  or  FIGU* 
RAT1VE,  a  term  applied  to  whatever  is 
expreffed  by  obfeure  lefemblances.  The 
word  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  types  and 
myfteries  of  the  Mofaic  law  ;  as  alio  to  any 
expreftion  which  is  not  taken  in  its  primary 
and  literal  fenfe. 

FIGURAL, or  FIGURATIVE  NUM¬ 
BERS,  fuch  as  do  or  may  reprefent  fome 
geometrical  figure  in  relation  towhich  they 
are  always  confidered,  as  triangular  num¬ 
bers,  pentagonal  numbers,  pyramidal  num¬ 
bers,  &c. 

FIGURATIVE,  among  grammarians, 
the  fame  with  what  is  otherwiie  called 
charaCteriftic. 

FIGURATIVE  COUNTERPOINT, 
in  muiic,  that  wherein  there  is  a  mixture 
of  difeords  along  with  the  concords. 

FIGURE,  in  philofophy,  the  furface 
or  terminating  extremities  of  any  body. 

FIGURES,  in  arithmetic,  certain  cha-  . 
raefters  whereby  we  denotq  any  number^ 
which  may  be  expreffed  by  any  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  nine  digits,  as  I,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  o. 

FIGURE,  in  dancing,  thefeveral  fteps . 
which  the  dancer  makes  in  order  and  ca¬ 
dence,  conlideivd  as  they  mark  certain 
figures  on  the  floor. 

FIGURE,. in  geometry,  the fuperficies 
included  butween  one  or  more  lines,  of 
which  there  are  three  forts,  as  rectilinear, 
curvilineal,  and  mixed  figures  5  rectilineal 
have  their  extremities  all  right-lines,  as 
triangles,  quadrilaterals,  See.  Curvilineal 
are  fuch  as  have  their  extremities  crooked, 
as  circles,  ellipfes,  &c.  Mixed,  are  part¬ 
ly  right-lines  and  partly  crooked,  as  a  fe* 
micircle,  fegment  of  a  circle,  &c. 

FILAMENT,  a  fmall  fine  fibre  or. 
thread,  which  compol'es  the  texture  of  the 
flelh,  nerves,  (kin,  See.  of  an  animal  :  and 
it  is  likcwile  applied  to  the  component 
parts  of  vegetables  ;  as  alfo  the  fibres  be¬ 
longing  to  their  roots.  It  is  alfo  uied  to 
lignify  the  vifeid  concreted  matter,  which 
appears  like  hairs  or  threads  in  urine. 

FILAMENTS,  among  botanifts,  is 
particular’v  ufed  for  the  llamina. 

F1LAZER,  or  FILACi.R,  an  officer 
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of  the  Common  Pleas,  fo  called  from  hFs 
filing  thole  writs  whereon  he  makes  out 
procefs. 

'  FILBERT,  or  FILBERD,  the  fruit 
of  the  corylus,  or  hazel.  This  fpecies  of 
2iuts  is  more  nourilhing  than  the  common 
ones  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  digeff.  They  are, 
however,  worthy  of  being  propagated  in 
orchards  and  gardens  ;  which  is  done  by 
planting  them  in  February. 

FILE,  among  mechanics*  a  tool  ufed 
by  workmen  in  metal,  See.  to  fmooth,  po- 
lilh,  or  cut.  * 

FILE  or  LABEL,  in  heraldry*  con- 
fifts  fometimes  of  more,  and  fometimes  of 
fewer  points;  According  to  Guillim,  it  is 
borne  as  a  charge  in  a  coat  of  arms  :  but 
it  is  ufually  the  difference  or  mark  of  dil- 
tinffion  which  the  elder  brother  beats  in 
his  coat  during  his  father’s  life-time.  Some 
call  the  file  the  upper  horizontal  line,  and 
the  label  the  point  that  iffues  from  it. 

FILE,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  row  of  fol¬ 
ders,  Handing  one  behind  another,  which 
is  the  depth  of  a  battalion,  or  fquadron. 
The  files  of  a  battalion  of  foot  are  general¬ 
ly  three  deep  j  as  are  fometimes  thofe  of  a 
fquadron  of  horfe.  The  files  muff  be 
ftraight,  and  parallel  one  to  another. 

FILI  GRANE,  or  F I  LI G R E E- 
W  ORK,_  any  piece  of  gold  or  filver 
work  that  is  curioully  done  with  grains  or 
drops  on  the  filaments  or  threads. 

FILING,  in  fmithery,  the  operation 
•f  falhioning  metalline  bodies  by  means  of 
a  file. 

FILIPENDULA,  dropwort,  in  botany. 
This  plant  contains  a  fait,  approaching 
to  that  of  alum:  but  it  is  mixed  with  a 
great  deal  of  fulphur.  All  authors  agree 
that  it  is  very  diuretic  and  aperitive;  and 
is  alfo  recommended  for  the  epilepfy  and 
dyfentery. 

E ILIX,  in  botany,  an  order  of  thecryp- 
togamia  clafs  of  plants,  comprehending  the 
fern,  horfe-tail,  adder’s-tongue,  maiden¬ 
hair,  fpleenwort,  polypody,  See. 

FILLET,  in  heraldry,  the  fourth  part 
of  the  ordinary  called  a  chief,  which  is 
placed  in  the  chief  point  of  the  efcutcheon. 

FILLET,  in  anatomy,  the  nervous 
ligament  under  the  tongue,  which  mid- 
wives  ufually  divide  with  their  nail,  or  a 
lixpence,  immediately  after  the  child’s 
birth  :  it  is  moft  commonly  called  the 
fraenum. 

FILLET,  or  FILET,  in  architefture, 
a  little  fquare  member  or  moulding,  ufed 
In  divers  places  and  on  divers  occafions  : 
but  generally  as  a  crowning  over  a  greater 
moulding.  It  is  called  lilU  of  liffeila  by 
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the  Italians  *  by  the  French,  reglet  ; 
by  others  band  and  bandelette. 

FILLING  the  Sails ,  in  the  fea-lan- 
guage,  the  aff  of  difpofing  a  fail  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  wind  preffing  into  the 
cavity  or  belly  of  itlhall force  the  ihip for¬ 
ward,  or  a-head,  in  contradifiinftion  to 
back.ng,  which  forces  her  a-flern  ;  and 
lhivering,  which  makes  her  remain  almoff 
in  A  Hate  of  tefij  neither  advancing  nor  re¬ 
treating. 

FILLY,  a  term  among  horfe-dealers, 
to  denote  the  female  or  mare  colt.  See 
Foal. 

FILM,  ill  botany,  that  woody  Ikitt 
which  feparates  the  ieeds  in  the  pods  of 
plants. 

FILTER,  or  FILTRE,  in  chemifiry, 
a  Hrainer,  commonly  made  of  bibulous  or 
filtering  paper,  in  the  form  of  a  funnel, 
through  which  any  fluid  is  paffed,  in  order 
to  feparate  the  grol’s  particles  from  it,  and 
render  it  limpid.  This  filter  is  put  into  a 
funnel,  with  the  fmall  end  in  the  veffel  for 
the  reception  of  the  filtrated  liquor,  and 
then  the  liquor  is  poured  into  the  paper, 
not  too  much  at  once,  for  fearof  burfiing  it. 
A  filter  is  alfo  made  of  a  woollen  bag,  called 
Hippocrates’s  fleeve,  or  one  of  linen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  liquor  to  be 
filtered. 

FILTRATION,  in  chemifiry.  See 

Depuration. 

FIMBRIiE,  denotes  appendages  difpof- 
ed  by  way  of  fringe  round  the  border  of  any 
thing  :  fuch  are  thofe  about  the  thicker 
extremities  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

FIMBRIATED,  in  heraldry,  an  or¬ 
dinary  with  a  narrow  border  or  hem  of  ano¬ 
ther  tin&ure. 

FIN,  Pinna,  in  natural  hifiory,  a  well 
known  part  of  fifhes,  confining  of  a  mem¬ 
brane  fupported  by  rays,  or  little  bony  o£ 
cartilaginous  ofiicles. 

FINANCES,  in  the  French  polity,  the 
revenues  of  the  king  and  Hate. 

FINE,  in  law,  isuled  fora  formal  con¬ 
veyance  of  lands  or  tenements,,  or  of  any¬ 
thing  inheritable,  being  in  ejfie  temporis 
finis ,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  controverfies. 
Others  define  it  to  be  a  final  agreement 
between  perfons,  concerning  any  lands  or 
rents,  See.  of  which  any  fuit  or  writ  is  de¬ 
pending  between  them  in  any  court. 

FINE  fometimes  fignifies  a  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  paid  for  entering  lands  or  tenements 
let  by  leafe  ;  and  fometimes  a  pecuniary 
mulff  for  an  offence  committed. 

FINE  adnullando  lev  at  o  de  tenements 
quod  fuit  de  aniiquo  dominico,  a  writ  to  the 
jufikesior  Uifannullinga  fine  levied  of  lands 
Y  holder 
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tiolJeh  in  ancient  demefne  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  lord. 

FINE  capiendo  pro  terns ,  & c.  a  writ 
lying  for  one  that,  upon  convi&ion  of  a 
jury,  having  his  lands  and  goods  taken 
into  the  king's  hands,  and  his  body  com¬ 
mitted  to  prifon,  obtains  favour  for  a  fum 
of  money,  &c.  to  be  remitted  his  imprifon- 
ment,  and  his  lands  and  goods  to  be  re-de¬ 
livered  to  him. 

FINE  levando  de  tenementh  tenth  de  rege 
hi  capite,  &c.  a  writ  direfted  to  the  juf- 
tices  of  the  Common-Pleas,  to  licence  them 
to  admit  of  a  fine  for  fale  of  lands  holden 
in  capite. 

FINE  non  capiendo  pro pulcbrc placitando, 
a  writ  to  inhibit  officers  of  courts  to  take 
fines  for  fair  pleading. 

FINE  pro  redijj'eijina  capienda,  &c.  a 
writ  that  lies  for  thereleafe  of  one  laid  in 
prifon  for  a  refeifin,  upon  a  reafonable 
fine. 

FINE  for  Alienation ,  a  reafonable  fine 
paid  the  king  by  his  tenants  in  chief, 
for  licence  to  alienate  their  lands. 

F1NERS  of  Gold  and  Silver,  thofe 
who  feparate  thefe  metals  from  coarfer 
ores.  See  Refiners. 

FINERY,  in  the  iron- works,  one  of 
the  forges  at  which  the  iron  is  hammered 
and  falhioned  into  what  they  call  a  bloom, 
or  fquare  bar.  See  Iren. 

FINE-STILLER,  in  the  diftillery, 
that  branch  of  the  art  which  is  employed 
on  the  diltilling  the  fpirit  from  treacle  or 
other  preparation  or  recrements  of  fugar, 
is  called  fine-diftilling,  by  way  of  dif- 
timftion  from  malt-diftilling  ;  and  the 
pejrfon  who  exercifes  this  part  of  the  trade 
is  called  a  fine-dift iller. 

FINING  of  IVines.  See  Wine. 

FIN  1 1  E,  fomething  bounded  or  limit- 
cd,  in  coinradiflinCtion  to  infinite.  See 
Infinite. 

FINLAND  (the  duchy  of)  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  well  by  the  gulph  of  Bothnia, 
on  the  eall  by  Mufcovy,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  gulph  of  Finland  and  Ingria,  and  on 
the  north  by  Bothnia  and  Lapland.  It  is 
about  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
almoft  as  much  in  breadth.  It  contains 
many  lakes,  in  which  are  feveral  illands^ 
which  are  generally  rocks  or  inacceffible 
mountains.  The  inhabitants  are  fmall  of 
ftature,  capable  of  enduring  hardihips,  and 
good  loldiers.  The  Ruffians  have  for  fome 
time  rendered  themfelves  mailers  of  a 
good  part  of  this  province  •,  the  reft  be¬ 
longs  to  Sweden.  It  is  divided  into  feven 
provinces  ;  i.  Finland  ;  2.  Cajana  ;  3. 
Thavafthiaj  4.  Nyelaind  j  5.  Savglaxia  , 
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6.  Cafelia  ;  and,  7.  Kexholmia.  Finland 
Proper  is  an  agreeable  country,  and  lies 
over-againft  the  city  of  Stockholm,  near 
the  place  were  the  gulphs  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland  meet.  It  is  divided  into  South 
and  North  Finland,  and  is  diverfified  with 
mountains,  forefts,  lakes,  meadows,  and 
pleafant  fields. 

F1NNIKIN,  the  Engliih  name  of  z 
fpecies  of  pigeon,  remarkable  for  its  wheel¬ 
ing  round  feveral  times,  whenever  ic 
courts  the  female. 

FIRE,  a  general  name,  by  which  men 
feem  to  underftand  a  certain  fenfation  or 
complex  notion  of  light,  heat,  burning, 
melting,  &c. 

The  power  of  fire  is  fo  great,  its  effe<fts 
fo  extenfive,  and  the  manner  of  its  ail¬ 
ing  fo  wonderful,  that  fome  of  the  wift-ft 
nations  of  old  reverenced  and  worfhipped 
it,  as  the  fupreme  deity.  Now  amongft 
all  the  wonderful  properties  of  fire,  there 
is  none  more  extraordinary  than  this,  that 
though  it  is  the  principal  caufe  of  al¬ 
moft  all  thefenfible  eft'eils  that  continually 
fall  under  our  obfervation,  yet  it  is  itfelf 
of  fo  infinitely  a  fubtile  nature,  that  it  il- 
ludes  the  moft  fagacious  enquiries,  nor 
ever  comes  within  the  cognizance  of  our 
fenfes  j  and  hence  others  have  been  led 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  fpirit  rather  than  body. 

Fire  is  generally  divided  into  three  kinds 
or  fpecies,  viz.  celeftial,  fubterraneou  $, 
and  culinary.  By  celeftial  fire  is  princi¬ 
pally  underftood  that  of  the  fun,  without 
regard  to  that  of  the  fixed  ftars,  though 
th i s  perhaps  may  be  of  the  fame  nature. 
By  fubterraneous  fire  we  underftand  that 
which  manifefts  itfelf  in  fiery  eruptions  of 
the  earth,  volcanoes,  or  burning  moun¬ 
tains  ;  or  by  any  other  effefts  it  produces 
in  mines,  or  the  more  central  parts  of  the 
earth.  By  culinary  fire  we  mean  that 
employed  in  all  chemical  operations,  and 
the  common  occafions  of  life.  The  fun's 
heat  appears  to  be  the  adluating  principle, 
or  general  inftrument  of  all  the  operations 
in  the  animal,  vegetable,  atmospherical, 
marine,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

Fire,  confidered  in  itfelf,  feems  to  exift 
in  the  greateft  purity  and  perfeftion  in 
the  celeftial  regions  ;  at  leaf!  we  are  infen- 
fible  of  any  confiderable  fmoke  it  yields  : 
for  the  rays  of  light  come  to  us  from  the 
fun,  unmixed  with  any  of  that  grofs,  fe¬ 
culent,  or  terreftria!  matter,  found  in  cu¬ 
linary  and  fubterranean  fires  ;  but  allow¬ 
ing  for  this  difference,  the  elfe«ffs  of  the 
iblar  fire  appear  the  fame  as  thofe  of  cu- 
linfirv  fire,  ..  ... 
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ir  we  examine  the  efie<fis  of  fubterra-  I 
l\eous  fires,  we  ihall  find  them  the  fame 
with  thofe  produced  by  culinary  fire.  T  hus 
burnt  coals,  cinders,  and  melted  minerals, 
are  thrown  up  by  Vefuvius  and  other  burn¬ 
ing  mountains.  Warm  nephritical  exha¬ 
lations,  natural  hot  fprings,  fleams,  va¬ 
pours,  lmoke,  See.  are  found  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  globe,  riling  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  they  were  produced  by 
the  heat  of  a  furnace.  Whence  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  fubterraneous  fires  are  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  culinary. 

Fire  differs  from  heat  only  in  this,  that 
beat  is  a  motion  in  the  particles  of  a  body, 
with  a  lefler  degree  of  velocity  ;  and  fire 
a  motion  with  a  greater  degree  of  velocity, 
viz.  fuch  as  is  futficient  to  make  the  par¬ 
ticles  Ihine  ;  though  we  often  call  iuch  a 
flate  as  will  burn,  fire,  though  it  does  not 
actually  ihine  ;  and  we  feldom  call  thole 
lucid  bodies  fires,  which  only  Ihine,  and 
do  not  burn-.  Thefe  are  a  fort  of  phoi- 
phori,  which,  though  they  have  no  heat, 
yet  feem  to  owe  their  lucidity  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  their  parts.  See  Heat  and  Pkofphotus . 

There  feems  to  be  no  other  difference 
between  fire  and  flame,  than  this  ;  that 
fire  confifls  in  a  glowing  degree  of  velo¬ 
city  in  the  parts  of  a  body,  while  yet  fub- 
fifting  together  in  the  mafs  ;  but  flame  is 
the  fame  degree  of  velocity  in  the  particles 
diflipated  and  flying  off  in  vapour  :  or, 
to  ufe  Sir  Ilaac  Newton’s  expreffion,  flame 
is  nothing  elfe  but  a  red  hot  vapour.  lee 
Flame. 

FIRE,  in  chemifiry,  the  great  inftru- 
rnent  by  which  molt  of  the  operations  in 
that  art  are  performed. 

The  kind,  degree,  direction,  £rc.  of 
fire,  are  things  the  chemifl  is  principally 
to  attend  to.  There  are,  in  chemifiry, 
as  many  kinds  of  fires  as  there  are  me¬ 
diums  through  which  it  may  be  conveyed, 
or  fuels  that  afford  it.  For  common  ufe, 
fire  is  conveyed  through  aihes,  fand,  wa¬ 
ter,  Sec.  or  direftly  through  the  contain¬ 
ing  veflel.  Hence,  fires  are  denominated 
of  various  kinds,  as  thofe  of  fund,  filings 
of  iron,  and  aihes,  the  reverberatory  fire, 
the  ignis  rotae,  or  fire  for  fufion,  the  lamp 
fire,  the  balneum  Mariae,  the  vapour  bath, 
and  the  fire  of  fupprefiion.  1  he  chemifls 
ufe  alfo  feveral  other  kinds  of  heats,  which 
may  be  clafi'ed  among  the  fires,  luch  as 
in folation,  a  bath  of  horfe-dung,  a  bath 
of  the  fkins  of  grapes,  and  the  heat  of 
quick-lime. 

The  pureft  fire  is  that  of  alcohol,  or 
per fe.fi lv  pure  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  next  in 
purity  is  that  of  aifttlled  oils  j  the  next^ 
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that  of  charcoal,  or  charred  turf ;  and 
the  impureft  pit-coal  :  but  all  thefe  have 
nearly  the  fame  effetfi,  when  received 
through  the  fame  kind  of  medium.  The 
degrees  of  heat  or  fire  according  to  Boer- 
haave,  are  as  follow. 

The  fir  A  degree  of  fire  is  that  by  which 
nature  performs  the  office  of  vegetation  in- 
plants,  and  whereby  chemifiry  imitates 
or  does  the  like  :  this  commences  from 
the  higheft  degree  of  cold,  which,  in 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  is  denoted  by 
one,  and  ends  in  eighty  degrees  ;  fince  in 
this  whole  interval  we  find  certain  plants 
give  indications  of  life  and  growth.  This 
heat  is  fuited  to  extracting  of  the  native 
lpirits  of  odoriferous  vegetables  with  oils, 
as  that  of  rofes,  jefl'amin,  See.  and  again,  to 
making  the  more  curious  infolations,  See, 
The  fecond  degree  of  fire  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  that  of  the  human  body,  in  a 
healthy  Hate.  This  degree  is  always 
greater  than  that  of  the  ambient  air,  and 
may  be  fuppofed  to  commence  at  the  40th 
degree  of  the  thermometer,  and  end  about 
the  04th.  Within  this  compafs  animals 
may  live  and  fubfift,  that  is,  if  their 
juices  be  of  any  degree  of  heat  within 
thefe  bounds.  This  degree  is  adapted  to 
vinous  and  acetous  fermentation,  pu- 
trefaefiion,  exclufion  of  the  chick,  the 
finer  digeftions,  the  making  of  timfiures 
and  elixirs  ;  and  the  adepts  have  ufed  it 
for  the  firft  digeftion  of  their  mercury, 
by  carrying  the  including  veflel  conftant- 
ly  in  their  pocket. 

The  third  degree  of  fire  is  that  which 
extends  from  94  degrees  of  the  thermome¬ 
ter  to  212,  at  which  laft  water  ufually 
- \poils.  This  degree  is  required  in  the  dii- 
tillation  of  Ample  and  compound  waters, 
the  eflential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  will 
coagulate  or  confolidate  the  feium,  blood, 
and  other  animal  juices,  and  confequent- 
ly  deftroy  the  creatures. 

The  fourth  degree  may  be  taken  from 
21 1  to  600  of  the  thermometer,  within 
which  latitude  quickfilver  or  oil  of  vitriol 
boils,  diftils,  or  becomes  volatile.  This 
degree  is  fuited  to  the  melting  of  lead, 
tin,  bifmuth,  See.  and  the  fubliming  of 
fal  armoniac  and  fulphur,  the  calcining 
of  antimony,  Sec. 

The  fifth  degree  is  that  wherein  the 
other  metals  melt,  and  which  commences 
from  600  degrees  of  the  thermometer, 
and  ends  where  iron  is  held  in  a  flate  of 
fufion.  In  this  degree  moil  bodies  are  cle¬ 
ft  royed  ;  but  glafs,  gold,  filver,  copper, 
and  iron,  remain  long  unchanged  ?  all 
other  fixed  bodies  grow  red-hot  in  this 
Y  2  degree 
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degree,  and  all  the  unvitrifiable  Hones  are 
calcined. 

The  fixtn  and  higheft  degree  of  fire, 
hitherto  know,  is  that  of  the  burning 
lens,  or  concave,  by  M.  Villette,  Tfchirn- 
haufen,  Buffon,  and  others.  The  focus 
of  thefe  Jenfes  will  even  volatilize  what 
is  called  the  metalline  or  mercurial  part 
of  gold,  and  vitrify  the  more  terreftrial. 
See  the  article  Burnlng-Glajs . 

The  fires  of  fand,  filings  of  iron,  and 
afhes,  have  generally  their  degrees  from 
the  firfl  to  the  third  :  the  reverberatory 
fire  has  its  degrees  from  the  firft  to  the 
fourth  :-the  ignis  rotae  ferves  for  calcina¬ 
tions  and  fufions  ;  and  a  veffel  may  receive 
different  degrees  of  heat  from  a  lighted 
lamp  :  the  balneum  Marine  and  balneum 
vaporis  have  alfo  their  degrees,  as  has  the 
firo  of  fuppreffion  its  degrees  :  infolation 
lias  its  degrees  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  to  which  the  fubftances  are 
expofed :  the  bath  of  horfe’s  dung  has  its 
degrees,  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  heap, 
or  the  place  in  which  it  is  lodged  :  the  bath 
of  grape-lkins  has  alfo  its  degrees  like  that 
of  the  bath  of  horfe’s-dung  :  and  the  heat 
of  quick-lime  has  alfo  its  degrees  ;  fo,r  ac¬ 
cording  as  we  defire  it  more  or  lefs  llrong, 
\ve  expofe  it  to  po.wder  longer  or  Ihorter 
in  the  open  air ;  and  when  we  have  occa- 
fion  for  all  its  heat,  we  ufe  it  as  quick  as 
we  polfibly  can. 

_  St.  Anthony's  FIRE,  in  medicine.  See 
Eryjipelas . 

FIRE,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  word  of 
command  to  the  foldiers,  to  difcharge 
their  mufkets  ;  to  the  cavalry,  to  dif¬ 
charge  their  carbines  or  piftols  ;  to  the 
grenadiers,  to  fire  their  grenadoes  j  and 
to  the  gunners,  to  fire  the  guns. 

Running  FIRE  is  when  a  rank  of  men, 
drawn  up,  fire  one  after  another  ;  or, 
when  the  lines  of  an  army  are  drawn  out 
to  fire  on  account  of  a  victory,  each  fqua- 
dron  or  battalion  takes  it  from  another, 
from  the  right  of  the  fir  ft  line  to  the  left, 
and  from  the  left  to  the  right  of  the  fe- 
cond  line. 

FIRE-ARMS,  all  forts  of  arms  charg¬ 
ed  with  powder  and  ball,  as  cannon,  muf- 
quets,  carbines,  piftols,  blunder-buffes,  Sec. 
See  Cannon ,  Gun,  lee. 

FIRE-BALL,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
competition  of  meal-powder,  fulphur,  f’alt- 
petw ,  pitch,  &c.  about  the  bjgnefs  of  an 
hand-grenade,  coated  over  with  flax,  and 
primed  with  a  flow  compofition  of  a  fulee. 

P I R E- LOC K.  See  Gun ,  Mu fauet.  See , 

.  FIRE-MASTER,  in  our  train  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  an  office*;  wfio  gives  the  dire&ions 
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and  proportions  of  ingredients  for  each 
compofition  required  in  fire-works,  whe¬ 
ther  for  the  lervice  of  war,  or  for  rejoic¬ 
ings  and  recreations, 

His  orders  are  given  to  the  fire-workers 
and  bombardiers,  who  muft  execute  them. 

FIRE-POTS,  in  the  military  art,  fmall 
earthen  pots,  into  which  is  put  a  charged 
grenade,  and  over  that  powder  enough  till 
the  grenade  is  covered  ;  then  the  pot  is 
covered  with  a  piece  of  parchment,  and 
two  pieces  of  match  a-crofs,  lighted ; 
this  pot  being  thrown  where  it  is  deligned, 
it  breaks  and  fires  the  powder,  and  burns 
all  that  is  near  it,  and  likewife  fires  the 
powder  in  the  grenade,  which  ought  to 
have  no  fuffi,  to  the  end  its  operations 
may  be  the  quicker. 

FIRE-WORKERS,  officers  Subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  fire-mafter. 

FIRE-BOTE,  fuel  or  firing  for  necef- 
fary  ufe,  allowed  to  tenants,  out  of  the 
lands  granted  to  them. 

FIRE-ENGINE,'  See  Engine. 
J/'z/iZ-FIRE,  a  kind  of  artificial  or  fac¬ 
titious  fire,  which  burns  even  under  wa¬ 
ter,  and  that  with  greater  violence  than 
out  of  it.  It  is  compofed  of  fulphur, 
naphtha,  pitch,  gum,  and  bitumen,;  and 
is  only  extin guiihable  by  vinegar  mixed 
with  fand  and  urine,  or  by  covering  it 
with  raw  hides.  Its  motion  or  tendency 
is  faid  to  be  contrary  to  that  of  natural 
fire,  and  it  always  follows  the  dire&ion. 
in  which  it  is  thrown,  whether  it  be 
downwards,  fide-ways,  qr  otherwife. 

,?r  PIRE  cf  London.  It  broke  out  near 
the  Monument,  September  2,  1666,  and 
continued  burning  four  days  and  nights. 
It  burnt  down  113,000  houl'es,  the  city 
gates,  Guildhall,  feveral  ftately  edifices, 
St.  Paul’s,  and  eighty-five  other  churches, 
and  four  hundred  ftreets.  The  ruins  of 
the  city  extended  from  the  Tower  to  the 
Temple  church  ;  and  from  the  north-eaft- 
gate  to  Holborn-bridge,  and  Fleet-ditch. 

FIRING-IRON,  in  farriery,  an  m- 
ftrument  not  unlike  the  blade  of  a  knife  ; 
which  being  made  red-hot,  is  applied  to  a 
horfe’s  hams,  or  other  places  Handing  in 
need  of  it,  as  in  preternatural  fwellings, 
farcy-knots,  &c.  in  order  to  difeufs  them. 
Sometimes  this  is  done  for  wrenches 
and  pafterns. 

FIRKIN,  an  Englilh  meafure  of  ca¬ 
pacity,  for  things  liquid,  being  the  fourth 
part  of  the  barrel.  It  contains  eight 
gallons  of  ale,  fope,  or  herrings ;  and 
nine  gallons  of  beer. 

FIRMAMENT,  in  the  old  aftronomy, 
the  eighth  fphere  or  heaven,  with  fegard 
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•o  thofe  of  the  feven  planets,  which  It 
furrounds.  More  properly,  the  firma¬ 
ment  is  that  fpace  expanded  above  us  in 
the  heavens. 

FIRMNESS,  FirmitaSf  he  confidence 
of  a  body,  or  that  date  w,.  vein  its  fcn- 
lible  parts  co-here  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  motion  of  one  part  induces  a  motion 
of  the  red. 

FIRST-FRUITS,  Primitive,  among  the 
Hebrews,  were  oblations  of  part  of  the 
fruit  of  the  harved,  offered  to  God  as  an 
acknowledgement  of  his  fovereigu  do¬ 
minion. 

FIRST-FRUITS,  in  the  church  of 
England,  the  profits  of  every  fpiritual 
benefice  for  the  fird  year,  according  to  the 
Valuation  thereof  in  the  king’s  books.- 

FIR-TREE,  Abies  t  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  eyer-green  trees,  whofe  leaves  are  fin- 
gle,  qnd  for  the  mod  part  produced  on 
every  fide  of  the  branches  ;  the  male 
flowers  or  catkins  are  piaced  at  remote 
didances  from  the  fruit  in  the  fame  tree  ; 
the  feeds  are  produced  in  cones,  which  are 
fquamofe. 

.  The  difference  between  thefe  and  the 
pines  is,  the  latter  haying  two  or  more 
leaves  produced  out  of  the  lheath  or  cover, 

Thefe  trees  are  all  raifed  from  feeds 
taken  out  of  their  polylphermous  cones. 
The  way  to  get  out  the  feeds  is,  either 
by  expofing  the  cones  to  a  gentle  fire,  or 
by  foaking  them  all  night  in  water,  which 
\vill  caufe  their  fquamofe  cells  to  open, 
and  readily  emit  their  feeds.  The  for¬ 
mer  method  is  the  bed,  provided  they  are 
pot  expofed  to  too  great  heat.  But  this 
ought  not  to  be  done  pntil  you  are  ready 
to  fow  them  ;  which  is  bed  performed  in 
$he  beginning  of  March. 

Thefe  plants  lhould  be  all  raifed  in  a 
nurfery,  where  they  may  be  proteffed  from 
the  birds  ;  othenvife  they  will  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  deftroyed  when  they  fird 
come  up  :  for  as  they  bring  up  the  hulk 
of  the  feed  on  the  top  of  the  plant,  the 
birds  in  picking  off  the  hulk  will  break 
od  the  plant,  whereby  a  whole  bed  may 
be  lod  in  a  few  hours,  if  they  are  not 
Carefully  guarded  from  them. 

The  bell  time  of  fowing  thefe  feeds  is 
about  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  on  a  bed  of  light  earth, 
covering  the  feeds  about  half  an  inch 
deep  with  the  fame  fort  of  earth.  In 
this  bed  the  plants  lhould  remain  until 
the  following  fpring,  when  there  lhould 
be  a  number  of  beds  prepared  in  the  nur¬ 
fery  to  receiye  thefe  feedline;  plants  j  and 
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the  beginning  of  April  they  lhould  he 
tranfplanted  into  the  beds,  at  the  dillance  of 
fix  inches  row  from  row,  and  at  three  in¬ 
ches  a  funder  in  the  rows.  If  the  feafon 
lhould  prove  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to 
water  the  plants  every  week  once  or  twice, 
according  to  the  warmth  of  the  whether ; 
and  the  beds  lhould  be  covered  with  mats, 
to  lereen  the  plants  from  the  fyn,  and 
drying  winds,  until  they  have  taken  good 
root  ;  after  which  time  they  will  require 
no  further  care,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds.  In  thefe  beds  the  plants  may 
remain  two  years  j  at  the  epd  of  which 
they  lhould  be  tranfplanted  into,  an  open 
fpot  of  ground  ;  for  their  roots  will  ii\ 
that  time  meet  quite  over  the  beds. 

The  didance  which  thefe  plants  lhould 
be  placed  in  this  nurfery,  lhould  be  four 
feet  row  from  row,  and  two  feet  afundef- 
in  the  rows. 

When  the  plants  are  planted,  if  the 
feafon  lhould  prove  dry,  they  lhould  be 
watered,  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  root  ; 
and  if  this  is  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
if  the  feafon  lhould  continue  dry,  it  will 
greatly  promote  their  taking  new  root, 
and  fecure  them  from  the  injuries  of  the 
drying  winds.  In  this  nurfery  the  plants 
may  remain  two  or  three  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  growth  they  ihall  have  made; 
and,  during  this  time,  the  ground  between 
the  plants  lhould  be  condantly  kept  dean 
from  weeds,  and  dug  between  the  rows 
every  fpring  ;  in  doing  of  which,  care  mull 
be  taken,  not  to  cut  or  injure  the  roots  of  the 
plants  :  this  is  all  the  culture  they  will 
require  during- their  continuance  in  the 
1  nurfery  ;  and,  when  they  are  tranfplanted 
into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
the  neceffary  care  to  be  taken  is,  in  tak¬ 
ing  them  up,  not  to  injure  or  cut  off 
their  roots,  and  let  them  be  as  little  time 
out  of  the  ground  as  poffible  ;  and,  when, 
they  are  out,  to  guard  their  roots  from 
the  drying  winds.  The  fureft  time  for 
removing  of  thefe  trees  is  about,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April  ;  though  they  may,  and 
often  are  removed  with  fuccefs  at  Micha¬ 
elmas,  yet  the  fpring  is  the  more  fure 
feafon,  efpecially  in  moilt  land. 

Moll  of  the  kinds  of  firs  may  be  re¬ 
moved  at  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet; 
but  thofe  of  two  feet  high  are  much  bet¬ 
ter,  and  will  in  a  few  years  time  get  the 
better  of  thofe  taller  trees.  Millers  Gard , 
Die?. 

FISH,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  animal 
which  lives  in  the  water,  that  being  its  na¬ 
tural  element. 
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Willoughby,  after  Arifiotk,  lias  ac¬ 
curately  diftinguifhed  fillies  into  cetaceous, 
cartilaginous ,  and  J'pinous. 

The  cetaceous ,  called  alfo  bdluee  marines, 
Lave  lungs,  and  breathe  like  quadrupeds  ; 
they  copulate  alio  like  them,  and  con¬ 
ceive  and  bring  forth  their  young  alive, 
which  they  afterwards  fuckle  with  their 
milk. 

The  cartilaginous  fort  are  thofe  produc¬ 
ed  from  eggs  like  large  birds  ;  which  are 
alfo  excluded  the  womb,  like  thole  of  birds. 

The  fpitious  kind  are  alfo  oviparous  ; 
but  their  eggs  are  fmaller,  and  they  have 
fpinx  up  and  down  in  their  flelh  to 
flrengthen  them. 

The  fame  author  is  likewife  of  an  opi¬ 
nion  that  it  would  be  alfo  proper  to  divide 
filhes  into  luch  as  breathe  with  lungs,  and 
fuch  as  breathe  with  gills  ;  and  then  to 
fubdivide  thofe  that  breathe  with  gills  into 
viviparous  and  oviparous. 

Naturalills  remark,  that  the  ftru£lure 
of  filhes,  and  their  confirmation  to  the 
element  they  refide  in,  is  very  wonderful. 
Their  bodies  are  cloathed  and  guarded  in 
the  bell  manner,  with  feales  or  lhells, 
fultable  to  their  refpeflive  circumftances, 
the  danger  they  are  expofed  to,  and  the 
morion  and  bufinefs  they  are  to  perform. 
The  center  of  gravity  is  placed  in  the  pro- 
pereft  part  of  the  body  for  fwimming  ;  and 
their  ihape  the  bell  adapted  to  their  ma¬ 
king  their  way  through  the  water,  and  moll 
conformable  to  the  rules  of  geometry.  They 
have  feveral  parts  peculiar  to  themfelves  ; 
as  fins  to  balance  and  keep  them  upright, 
and  an  air  bladder  to  enable  them  to  rife 
or  fink  at  pleafure.  They  have  gills,  or 
branchiae,  whereby  they  refpire,  as  ani¬ 
mals  do  by  their  lungs.  The  tail  is  the 
inftrumeni  of  progreffive  motion,  and  ferves 
to  row  them  forward.  Their  eyes  arc  pecu¬ 
liarly  formed  to  enable-  them  to  correfpond 
with  all  the  conveniences  and  divergencies 
of  rays,  which  the  variations  of  the  watery 
medium,  and  refratfliops  thereof,  may  oc- 
cation  ;  in  which  refpedl  they  bear  a  near 
refernblance  to  birds. 

FISH-PONDS,  thofe  made  for  the 
breeding  or  feeding  of  filh. 

FISHERY,  a  place  where  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  nib  are  caught. 

The  principal  fi iherics  for  falmon,  her¬ 
ring,  mackrd,  pilchards,  See.  are  along  the 
coafts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland; 
for  cod,  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  ; 
for  whales,  about  Greenland  ;  and  for 
pearls,  in  the  Eajl  and  Weft-Indies. 

FISHERY  denotes  alfo  the  commerce 
of  filh,  more  particularly  the  catching 
them  for  fate. 
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FISSURE,  Fijfura,  a  chap  or  crack,  in 
furgery,  is  either  natural  or  morbid:  thus, 
the  mouth,  See.  is  frequently  called  a  na¬ 
tural  fiffure  :  morbid  fiffures  are  either 
thofe  of  the  cranium  or  other  bones,  or 
chaps  of  the  fltin,  which  fometimes  hap¬ 
pen  about  the  lips,  anus,  or  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

FISSURE,  in  philofophy,  is  frequently 
applied  to  thole  divisions  that  are  to  be 
met  with  between  layers  of  different  kinds 
of  earth  or  Hone. 

FISTULA,  in  furgery,  a  deep,  narrow, 
and  callous  ulcer,  generally  arifing  from 
abfeefles  or  ulcers. 

The  worcLis  Latin,  and  literally  fignifies 
a  pipe;  this  diforder  being  fo  called  from 
its  refernblance  to  a  pipe  or  reed. 

The  feat  of  a  fitlula  is  always  in  the 
membrana  adipofa  ,  nor  have  we  any  well 
vouched  obfervations  of  ftftulas  penetrating 
what  we  properly  call  the  fubftance  of  the 
mufcles.  But  if  we  confider  that  pus,' col¬ 
lected  in  the  membrana  cellulofa,  and  at¬ 
tenuated  therein,  may  be  lodged  upon  the 
mufcles,  it  is  obvious  that  this  pus  mull, 
by  the  adlion  of  thefe  mulcies,  be  propel¬ 
led  through  all  the  adjacent  parts,  and 
produce  deep  finufes  and  fiflulas  of  the 
worll  kind,  efpecially  when  it  infinuates 
into  the  inteftines  of  the  mufcles:  the 
thicker,  therefore,  the  membrana  adipofa 
is,  or  the  more  llrata  of  mufcles  that  lie 
in  the  fuppu rated  part,  the  more  mifehief 
the  retained  pus  may  do. 

When  there  is  an  external  aperture  on 
the  furface  of  the  body,  a  finus  or  a  fillula 
may  be  eafily  difeovered.  Celfus  informs 
us,  that  it  is  above  all  things  highly  expe¬ 
dient  to  introduce  a  probe  into  the  fiftula, 
to  know  its  depth  and  its  direclion  ;  where¬ 
by  we  may  know  whether  it  has  penetra¬ 
ted  to  the  bone  or  not  ;  and  whether  the 
bone  is  carious  or  found.  But  the  bell 
method  of  difeovering  them  is  with  a  ly- 
rings  to  injeCt  tepid  water,  which  will  ea¬ 
fily"  infinuate' into  all  their  windings. 

But  when  finufes  are  not  yet  opened, 
they  are  with  greater  difficulty  difeovered, 
efpecially  when  deep  feated.  AH  the  light 
we  can  then  receive  is  from  the  fymptoms 
of  the  preceding  inflammation,  and  the 
nature  of  the  fuhfequeiit  fiippuration  ;  be- 
fides  that,  no  conliderable  fuppuration  can 
happen  without  being  loon  after  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  flight  heclic  fever. 

When  fillulns,  not  yet  become  callous, 
arc  complicated  with  ulcers,  and  dilcovei- 
cd  either  by  the  eye,  the  affiltance  of  the 
probe,  or  aiw  other  means,  the  moll  ex¬ 
peditious  method  of  relief  is  to  make  an 
*  ilicifion* 
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incifion  to  the  very  bottom,  if  It  can  be 
done  without  danger*  after  which  they 
are  to  be  deterged  and  confolidated.  But, 
becaufe  patients  are  unwilling  to  fubjeft 
themfelves  to  this  operation,  it  is  expedient 
previoutly  to  cleanfe  them  by  fome  proper 
injection,  or  by  means  of  lint  covered  with 
fome  digeftive  ointment*  As  the  hardnel's 
of  tents  thru  ft  into  fiftulas,  or  perhaps 
their  too  great  length,  may  produce  a  cal¬ 
lous,  or  inflammation,  or  excite  a  commo¬ 
tion  of  the  humours,  or  at  leaft  p  rot  raft 
the  cure,  I  do  not  think  the  ufe  of  tents 
fafe  :  Bellofte  and  Cneiar  Magatus,  both 
Ikilful  furgeons,  having,  on  this  account, 
entirely  rejefted  them  ;  only  in  cafes 
where  the  conglutination  of  the  mouth  of 
narrow  fiftulas  is  to  be  prevented  ,  and 
even  then  they  ought  to  be  very  iliort  and 
foft.  Bellofte  abfolutely  difcards  not  only 
all  tents  but  injeftions. 

Another  ftep  in  cure  of  fiftulas  is  duly 
to  prefs  their  bottoms  towards  their  orifices 
or  apertures :  for  this  purpofe,  a  narrow 
comprefs,  or  flip  of  plafter  in  that  form,  is, 
after  the  ulcer  is  cleanfed,  and  proper  me¬ 
dicines  put  into  the  fiftula,  to  be  applied  to 
its  bottom,  and  lecured  with  lint,  plafters, 
and  bandage.  It  is  moft  expedient  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  bandage  firft  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fiftula,  or  at  leaft  make  it  tighteft  there, 
that  the  peccant  matter  may  be  propelled 
from  the  bottom  to  the  mouth  of  the  fiftu¬ 
la,  whereby  the  bottom  will  be  conglu- 
tinated  before  the  reft  of  the  fiftula.  1  his 
generally  happens  fooner  in  fiftulas  of  the 
arms  or  legs,  than  iti  thofe  of  other  parts, 
efpecially  if  their  bottoms  lie  towards  the 
fuperior,  and  their  mouths  towards  the  in¬ 
ferior  parts  of  the  members. 

When  fiftulas  lie  too  deep,  to  have  their 
moft  remote  cavities  commodioufly  clean  - 
fed,  detergent  medicines  are  to  be  injefted 
•to  waih  otft  the  fordcs  ;  fuc’n  as  decoc¬ 
tions  of  agrimony  or  birthwort,  mixed 
.with  honey  of  rofes,  or  eflence  of  myrrh 
and  aloes  {  or,  which  Bellofte  greatly  com¬ 
mends,  a  decoftion  of  the  leaves  of  the 
walnut-tree,  with  an  admixture  of  fugar. 

But  if  the  method  of  cure  already  di- 
•  refted  lhould  prove  infufficient  both  for 
cleanfing  and  conglutinating  fiftulas,  great- 
’er  relief  is  generally  obtained  from  manual 
operation,  efpecially  when  the  fiftulas  are 
directed  downwards,  or  too  winding,  or 
when  their  bottoms  cannot  be  fufficiently 
comprefled  :  and,  in  thefe  cafes,  an  in- 
cifion  is  to  be  made,  from  their  mouths  to 
their  very  bottoms. 

.  Some  grooved  probe  is,  therefore,  to  be 
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gently  pafTed  into  the  cavity  of  the  fiftuhtj 
and  introducing  a  knife  into  the  groove,  as 
much  of  the  fkin  and  fleih  is  to  be  cut,  as 
is  thought  fafe  or  fufiicient  to  anfwer  the 
end  ;  that  not  only  the  corrupted  matter 
may  be  more  expeditioufly  difeharged,  but 
medicines  more  commodioufly  applied. 

If  upon  making  an  incifion  into  a  fiftula, 
a  large  quantity  of  blood  lhould  be  dil- 
charged,  the  wound  is,  in  the  firft  drefling, 
to  be  'filled  with  dry  lint,  and  duly  drel- 
fed :  then  a  digeftive  ointment,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Egyptian  ointments,  or 
red  precipitate,  is  to  be  applied  till  the 
ulcer  is  fufficiently  deterged.  The  other 
meafures  to  be  taken  are  the  fame  as  in 
recent  ulcers.  Ileiflers  Surgery. 

FISTULA  in  Anoy  in  furgery,  an  ab- 
feefs  running  upon  or  into  the  inteftinum 
re £1  urn ;  though  an  ablcefs  in  this  part, 
when  once  ruptured,  does  generally,  if 
neglected,  grow  callous  in  its*  cavity  and 
edges,  and  becomes,  at  laft,  what  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  a  fiftula.  i 

That  the  anus  is  fo  often  expofed  to  this 
malady,  in  any  crifis  of  the  conftitutioft, 
is  chiefly  aferibed  to  the  depending  fitua- 
tion  of  the  part  3  but  what  very  much 
conduce  to  it  likewife,  are  the  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  fat  furrounding  the  reftum,  and  the 
preflure  the  hoemorrhoidal  veflels  are  li¬ 
able  to,  which,  being  fuftained  upon  ver  j 
loofe  membranes,  wi  II  be  lefs  able  to  refill 
any  effort  that  nature  fball  exert,  to  fling 
off  a  furcharge  3  and  from  one  ftep  to 
another,  that  is,  from  inflammation  to 
fuppuration,  lead  on  to  the  diftemper  tvs 
are  treating  of. 

That  the  fat  is  the  proper  fubjeft  of 
abicefies,  may  be  ieafned  from  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  thelkin  affecting  the  membran3 
adipofa,  and  producing  matter  there  ;  Sis 
which  cafe,  a  fuppuration  runs  from  Cell 
to  cell,  and  in  a  few  days  lays  bare  a  great 
quantity  of  fleih  underneath,  without 
affecting  the  flefli  itfelf :  nay,  I  think  it 
ntay  be  doubted,  whether,  in  thole  ab- 
feeffes  which  are  efteemed  fuppurations  of 
the  mufcles,  the  inflammation  and  matter 
are  not  abfolutely  firft  formed  in  this 
membrane,  where  it  is  infinuated  between 
the  interftices  of  their  fibres. 

The  piles,  which  are  little  tumours 
formed  about  the  verge  of  the  anus,  im¬ 
mediately  within  the  membrana  interna 
of  the  ruflum,  do  fometimes  fuppurate, 
and  become  the  forerunners  of  a  large 
abfeefs  ;  alfo  external  injuries  here,  as  in 
every  other  part  of  the  body,  may  pro¬ 
duce  it ;  but  from  whatever  raufe  the 
1  abfeefi 
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abfcefs  arifes,  the  manner  of  operating 
upon  it  will  be  according  to  the  nature 
and  direction  of  its  cavity. 

If  the  furgeon  has  the  firft  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  abfcefs,  and  there  appears  an 
external  inflammation  upon  one  fide  of 
the  buttock  only  ;  after  having  waited  for 
the  proper  maturity,  let  him,  with  a 
knife  make  an  incifion  the  whole  length 
of  it  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  even 
though  the  bladder  be  afl'efted,  the  large- 
nefs  of  the  wound,  and  the  proper  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  dolfils  lightly  preffed  in, 
will  prevent  the  putrefaction  of  the  in- 
telline,  and  make  the  cavity  fill  up  like 
impofthumations  of  other  parts. 

If  the  finus  is  continued  to  the  other 
buttock,  almoft  furrounding  the  inteftine, 
the  whole  courfe  of  it  muft  be  dilated  in 
like  manner  ;  fince,  in  fuch  lpongy  cavi¬ 
ties,  a  generation  of  llelh  cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured  but  by  large  openings  ;  whence  alfo, 
if  the  fkin  is  very  thin,  lying  loofe  and 
flabby  over  the  finus,  it  is  abl'olutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  cut  it  quite  away,  or  the  patient 
will  be  apt  to  link  under  the  difeharge, 
which,  in  the  circumftance  here  deferibed, 
is  fometimes  excelllve.  By  this  method, 
which  cannot  be  too  much  recommended, 
it  is  amazing  how  happy  the  event  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  ;  whereas,  from  neglecting  it, 
and  trufting  only  to  a  narrow  opening, 
if  the  difeharge  does  not  deftroy  the  pati¬ 
ent,  at  leaft  the  matter,  by  being  con¬ 
fined,  corrupts  the  gut,  and,  inlinuating 
itfelf  about  it,  forms  many  other  chan- 
liefs,  which,  running  in  various  directions, 
often  baffle  an  operator,  and  have  been 
the  caufe  of  a  fiftula  being  fo  generally 
eileemed  very  difficult  of  cure. 

Here  I  have  confidered  the  impoft.hu- 
mation  as  pofieffing  a  great  part  of  the 
buttock  ;  but  it  more  frequently  happens, 
that  the  matter  points  with  a  fmall  extent 
of  inflammation  on  the  Ikin,  and  the 
direction  of  the  finus  is  even  with  the 
gut  :  in  this  cafe,  having  made  a  punc¬ 
ture,  you  may,  with  a  probe,  learn  if  it 
has  penetrated  into  the  inteftine,  paffing 
your  finger  up  it,  and  feeling  the  probe 
introduced  through  the  wound  into  its 
cavity  ;  though  for  the  moft  part,  it  may 
be  known  by  a  difeharge  of  matter  from 
the  anus.  When  this  is  the  ftate  of  the 
fiftula,  there  is  no  hefitation  to  be  made, 
hut,  immediatly  putting  one  blade  of  the 
feift’ars  up  the  gut,  and  the  other  up  the 
wound,  inip  the  whole  length  of  it. 
This  procefs  is  as  advifeable  when  the  in- 
teftiue  is  not  perforated,  if  the  finus  is 
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narrow,  and  nins  upon  or  very  near  it  ; 
for,  if  the  abfcefs  be  tented,  which  is 
the  only  yvay  of  dreffing  it,  while  the  ex¬ 
ternal  orifice  is  fmall,  as  I  have  here 
fuppofed,  it  will  almoft  certainly  grow 
callous  ;  fo  that  the  fureft  means  of  cure 
will  be  opening  the  gut,  that  proper  ap¬ 
plications  may  be  laid  to  the  bottom  of 
the  wound.  However,  it  fhould  be  well 
attended  to,  that  fome  finufes,  pretty  near 
the  inteftine,  neither  run  into  nor  upon 
it,  in  which  cafe  they  muft  be  opened, 
according  to  the  courfe  of  their  penetra¬ 
tion.  There  are  abundance  of  inftances* 
where  the  inteftine  is  fo  much  ulcerated* 
as  to  give  free  ilfue  to  the  matter  of  the 
abfees  by  the  anus ;  but  I  believe  there 
are  none  where  there  is  not,  by  the  thin- 
nefs  and  difcolouration  of  the  fkin,  or 
an  induration  to  be  perceived  through  the 
fun,  fome  mark  of  its  direction  ;  which, 
if  dilcovered,  may  be  opened  into  with 
a  lancer,  and  then  it  becomes  the  fame 
cafe  as  the  matter  had  fairly  pointed. 

If  the  finufes  into  and  about  the  gut 
are  not  complicated  with  an  induration, 
and  you  can  follow  their  courfe,  the  mere 
opening  with  feiflars,  or  a  knife  guided 
on  a  direftor,  will  fometimes  luffice  ;  but 
it  is  generally  fafer  to  cut  the  piece  of 
flefti,  furrounded  by  thefe  incifions,  quite 
away  ;  and  when  it  is  callous  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary,  or  the  callofities  muft  be 
wafted  afterwards  by  efcharotic  medicines, 
which  is  a  tedious  and  cruel  method  of 
cure. 

When  the  fiftula  is  of  a  long  ftanding, 
and  we  have  a  choice  of  time  for  opening 
it,  a  dofe  of  rhubarb  the  day  before  the 
operation  will  be  very  convenient,  as  it 
not  only  will  empty  the  bowels,  but  alfo 
prove  an  aftringent  for  a  while,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  mifehief  of  removing  the  dref- 
fings  in  order  to  go  to  ftool. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  the  orifices 
are  fo  fmall  as  not  to  admit  the  entrance 
of  the  feiflars,  in  which  cafe  fponge  tents 
muft  be  employed  for  their  dilatation.  * 

In  performing  thefe  operations  on  the 
anus,  I  do  not  think,  in  general,  any 
inftrument  fo  handy  as  the  knife  and 
feiflars :  almoft  all  the  others  which  have 
been  invented  to  facilitate  the  work,  are 
not  only  difficult  to  manage,  but  more 
painful  to  the  patient :  however,  in  thofe 
inftances  where  the  fiftula  is  very  narrow, 
and  opens  into  the  inteftines,  juft  within 
the  verge  of  the  anus,  the  fyringotomy 
may  be  uiecl  with  advantage  :  but,  when 
the  opening  into  the  guts  is  high,  it  can¬ 
not 
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tiot  be  employed  without  giving  great  pain. 
I  do  not  caution  againit  cutting  the  whole 
length  of  the  fphi  inker,  experience  having 
Ihevvn  it  may  be  done  with  little  danger 
of  an  incontinence  of  excrement;  and, 
in  fadl,  the  mufcle  is  lo  lhort,  that  it 
mult  generally  be  done  in  dilatations  of 
the  inteftine. 

The  worft  fpecies  of  fiftula,  is  that 
communicating  with  the  urethra,  and 
lometimes  through  the  proftrate  gland-5, 
with  the  bladder  itfelf.  This  generally 
takes  its  rife  from  a  former  gonorrhoea, 
and  appears  externally  firft  in  thepentonaeo, 
and  afterwards  increaling  more  towards 
the  anus,  and  even  fometimes  into  the 
groin,  "burfts  out  in  various  orifices, 
through  the  fkin,  which  loon  become  cal¬ 
lous  and  rotten  :  and  the  urine  palling 
partly  through  thofe  orifices,  will  often 
excite  as  much  pain,  and  of  the  fame 
kind,  as  a  ftone  in  the  bladder. 

This  lpecies  of  fiftula,  taking  its  rife 
from  ftrikures  of  the  urethra,  is  only 
manageable  by  the  bougie  :  for,  fo  long 
as  the  urethra  is  obftrucked,  the  cure  of 
the  fiftula  will  be  imperfek  ;  but,  if  the 
canal  is  opened  by  this  application,  it  is 
amazing  what  obftinate  indurations  and 
foul  finufes  will  in  confequence  difappear  ; 
though  there  are  fome  fo  callous  and  rot¬ 
ten,  as  to  demand  the  knife  and  fkilful 
drelfitigs,  notwithftanding  the  urethra 
ihould  be  dilated  by  the  ufe  of  bougies. 
Sharpe's  Surgery. 

FISTULA  LACHR YMALIS,  a  dif- 
eafe  which  attacks  the  great  caruncle  in 
the  inward  corner  of  the  eye.'  See  article 
Eye. 

FISTULAR,  or  FISTULOUS,  appel¬ 
lations  given  by  fuigeons  to  wounds  and 
ulcers,  which  degenerate  into  fillulas. 
See  the  article  Fijlula. 

FIT,  in  medicine,  denotes  much  the 
fame  with  paroxyfm.  See  Paroxyfm. 

FITCHEE,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  crofs,  when  the  lower  end  of  it 
is  lharpened  into  a  point. 

FITTING-OUT,  in  the  fea-language, 
the  aclof  providing  a  ihip  with  a  fufficient 
number  of  men  to  navigate  her  ;  alfo  with 
provifions  of  all  forts,  artillery,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  malls,  yards,  fails,  cordage,  anchors, 
and  other  furniture  ;  alfo  the  rigging  and 
fccuring  her  mafts  againft  the  dangers  of 
the  wind  and  fea. 

FIXATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  ren¬ 
dering  any  volatile  fubftance  fixed,  fo  as 
not  to  fly  oft  upon  being  expofed  to  a  great 
heat  ;  hence, 

FIXED  BODIES  are  thofe  which  bear 
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a  confiderable  degree  of  heat  without 
evaporating,  or  lolingany  of  their  weight. 

FLACCIDITY,  among  phyficians,  a 
diforder  of  the  folids,  cured  by  aftrin- 
gent  and  cardiac  medicines,  joined  with 
exercile  and  good  air. 

FLAG,  in  the  fea-language,  the  ban¬ 
ners  or  colours  by  which  an  admiral  is 
diftihguilhed  at  fea. 

FLAGS  in  the  Britijh  Navy ,  are  either 
red,  white,  or  blue  ;  and  they  are  hoifted 
either  at  the  heads  of  the  main-maft,  fore- 
maft,  or  mizen-maft. 

Flags,  when  displayed  from  the  top  of 
the  main-maft,  are  the  diftinguilhing 
marks  of  admirals  ;  when  from  the  fore- 
maft,  of  vice-admirals  ;  and  when  from 
the  mizen-maft,  of  rear-admirals. 

The  higneft  flag  in  the  Britilh  navy  is 
the  anchor  and  rope,  which  is  only  dif¬ 
played  when  the  lord  high  admiral  or  lords 
commiflioners  of  the  admiralty  are  aboard  ; 
the  next  is  the  union,  the  diftinebon  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  fecond  officer,  called  admiral 
of  the  fleet ;  and  the  loweft  flag  is  the 
blue  at  the  mizen-maft. 

FLAGEOLET,  or  FLAJELET,  * 
little  flute,  ufed  chiefly  by  Jhepherds  and 
country  people.  It  is  made  of  box,  or 
other  hard  wood,  and  fometimes  of  ivory, 
and  has  fix  holes  befides  that  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  the  mouth-piece,  and  that  behind 
the  neck. 

FLAIL,  an  inftrument  for  threlhing 
corn. 

FLAMBEAU,  a  kind  of  large  taper, 
made  of  hempen  wicks,  by  pouring  melted 
wax  on  their  top,  and  letting  it  run  down, 
to  the  bottom.  This  done,  they  lay  them 
to  dry  ;  after  which  they  roll  them  on  a 
table,  and  join  four  of  them  together  by- 
means  of  red  hot  iron  ;  and  then  pour  on 
more  wax,  till  the  flambeau  is  brought  to 
the  fize  required. 

FLAME,  Flamma ,  in  phyfiology,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  only  the 
:inoke  of  any  body  healed  red  hot  ;  and 
the  fmoke  is  only  the  volatile  part  of  the 
aody  ieparated  by  the  fire.  See  Fire  and 
Smoke. 

FLAMEN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
name  of  an  order  of  priefts,  inftkuted 
>y  Romulus  or  Noma  ;  authors  not  being 
agreed  on  this  head. 

FLANDERS,  a  province  of  the 
-»ow  Countries,  being  the  iargeft  county- 
in  Europe  ;  it  being  an  hundred  miles  in 
ength  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  feventy-five 
in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth.  It  is 
watered  by  two  rivers,  the  Scheld  and  the 
Lys,  or  Leye,  which  not  only  render  the 
Z  country 
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country  fruitful,  but  ferve  for  the  more 
ready  tranfportation  of  merchandize. 
When  we  cotifider  the  number  of  cities 
in.  this  county,  it  is  eafy  to  judge  that 
the  ancient  earls  of  Flanders  mult  heeds 
be  very  opulent.  They  reckon  thirty 
walled  cities,  a  great  number  of  towns 
which  have  the  privilege  of  cities*  forty- 
eight  abbeys,  one  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  fifty- four  villages,  five  vifcounties, 
and  three  fmall  principalities.  All  thefe 
towns  and  villages  are  fo  near  each  other, 
that  when  the  Spaniards  firft  entered  this 
country,  in  feemed  to  them  to  be  but  one 
city,  compofed  of  a  great  number  of 
flreets.  Flanders  has  been  variouilv  di¬ 
vided  formerly,  but  it  is  now  diftinguifhed 
by  Dutch  Flanders,  Auftrian  Flanders, 
and  French  Flanders.  French  Flanders 
is  bounded  by  Artois,  and  travcrfed  by 
the  river  Lys.  It  begins  near  this  river, 
abd  extends  towards  the  fouth  as  far  as 
the  frontiers  of  Hainault.  The  principal 
places  are  Lille,  Doway,  and  Dunkirk. 
The  principal  places  in  Auftrian  Flanders 
lie  partly  on  the  river  Lys,  and  partly 
near  the  North  Sea  :  thefe  aye  Ghent, 
Bruges,  Oftend,  Nieuport,  Dixmuyden, 
Ypres,  Courtray,  Menin,  Tournay,  Ou- 
denarde,  and  Dendemonde.  Dutch  Flan¬ 
ders  forms  a  long  diftricl  to  the  weft  of 
the  river  Scheld,  between  Bruges  and 
Antwerp.  The  Dutch  conquered  this 
country  before  the  treaty  of  Wefiphalia, 
and  have  prefcfved  it  hitherto  as  a  bulwark 
or  barrier  to  their  republic.  The  princi¬ 
pal  places  are  Sluys,  Sas  van  Ghent,  Hull!, 
and  feveral  fmall  fortified  places  and  ftrong 
forts.  Flanders  is  quite  a  flat  level  coun¬ 
try,  having  no  hill  or  rifing  ground  in 
if,  except  in  French  Flanders,  and  is  wa¬ 
tered  with  innumerable  canals  and  rivu¬ 
lets.  The  air  is  grofs,  on  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  the  fea,  and  its  numerous 
Handing  waters.  The  north  wind  is  very 
frequent,  the  winters  are  long,  and  the 
Summers  rainy,  and  fometimes  extremely 
hot,  but  then  the  heats  do  not  laft  long. 
This  country  produces  all  things  necelfary 
for  life  in  great  abundance,  as  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  Turky  corn,  hay,  clover, 
llax,  and  all  forts  of  pulle.  There  are  no 
vines,  for  which  reafon  their  common 
ch  ink  is  ale  or  beer.  This  country  is  very 
fit  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  for  which 
reafon  they  bring  hither  thofe  that  are 
lean  from  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
and  here  they  become  fat  in  a  Ihort  time. 
The  cows  give  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
milk,  and  in  fome  places  the  lheep  have 
iambs  three  times  in  a  year.  The  horfes 
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are  large,  with  big  heads,  and  are  not  very 
proper  for  fome  forts  of  bufinefs.  There 
is  no  ftone  quarries,  nor  Hate,  in  all  the 
country,  for  which  reafon  the  ancient 
houles  were  built  of  wood  ;  this  rendered 
the  towns  very  liable  to  fires,  which 
obliged  the  government  to  forbid  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  that  pradlice  in  the  towns,  and 
to  order  that  they  ihould  henceforward  be 
conftruffed  with  ftone  and  bricks. 

FLANNEL,  or  FLANEL,  a  loofe 
fort  of  woollen  fluff  nor  crofted,  and  wove 
on  a  loom  with  two  treddles,  like  bays. 

FLANKS  of  an  Army ,  the  troops  en¬ 
camped  on  the  right  and  left,  as  the  flanks 
of  a  battalion  are  the  files  on  the  right 
and  left. 

FLANK  of  a  Baf'ion ,  in  fortification, 
that  part  which  joins  the  face  to  the  cur¬ 
tain. 

Oblique  FLANK,  or  Second  FLANK, 
that  part  of  the  curtain  from  whence  the 
face  of  the  oppofite  baftion  may  be  difeo- 
vered. 

Retired  FLANK,  or  Low  FLANK, 
or  CuwiW  FLANK,  one  of  the  platforms 
of  the  cazemate. 

FLANKED  ANGLE,  in  fortification, 
that  formed  by  the  two  faces  of  a  baftion. 

FLANKING  ANGLE,  or  Angle  of  the 
TENAILLE,  that  compofed  of  the  two 
lines  of  defence,  and  pointing  towards 
the  curtain.  See  TenaiUe. 

FLANKING  Line  of  Defence .  See 
Line  of  Defence. 

FLATS, #  in  mufic,  a  kind  of  additional 
notes,  which,  together  with  fiharps,  ferve 
to  remedy  the  defeats  of  mufical  inftru- 
ments,  wherein  temperament  is  required. 
See  Temperament  and  Sharp. 

FLATULENCY,  in  medicine,  a  dis¬ 
order  of  the  bowels  arifing  from  a  weak 
ltomach,  and  crude  flatulent  aliment,  as 
peafe,  beans,  lentils,  coleworts,  iiard  fat 
flelh,  &c.  which  degenerate  into  wind, 
creating  great  anxiety  if  not  evacuated, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  - 

Another  caufe  of  flatulencies  are  con- 
geftions  of  blood  in  the  branches  of  the 
vena  porta  ;  whence  proceed  anxieties  ef 
the  praecordia,  difficult  breathing,  cholic 
pains,  heart-burn,  head-achs,  vertigo, 
and  watchfulnefs. 

If  the  flatulency  arifes  from  crudities 
in  the  fiomach,  evacuations  are  firft  of  all 
neceffary ;  after  which  may  be  given 
bitters,  aromatics,  carminatives,  and 
flrengtheners,  with  a  fpare  diet  and  exer- 
cife.  If  it  proceeds  from  congellions  of 
blood,  as  is  the  cafe  of  hypochondriacs,  a 
vein  muft  be  opened ;  and  if  the  body  is 

coftive, 
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cbftive,  an  emollient  clyfter  or  a  gentle 
laxative  will  be  proper.  If  thefe  fail, 
chalybeate  medicines  are  to  be  called  in, 
as  t  influ  re  of  vitriol  of  iron,  fteel-filings 
finely  powdered,  from  fix  to  ten  grains, 
or  oil  of  cinnamon  with  fugar  or  bitters, 
£paw  waters,  and  conftant  exercife. 

FLAX,  Linum ,  in  botany,  a  plant 
from  winch  linen  is  manufactured. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  plant, 
which  are  preferred  in  fome  curious  gar¬ 
dens  of  plants  for  variety  fake  ;  but,  as 
they  are  of  little  ufe  or  beauty,  it  would 
be  needlefs  to  expatiate  on  them  in  this 
place. 

The  linum  fativum,  or  manured  flax, 
is  that  which  is  cultivated  for  ufe  in  di¬ 
vers  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  reckoned 
an  excellent  commodity  :  the  right  tilling 
and  ordering  of  which  is  efteemed  a  good 
piece  of  huibandry. 

This  lhould  be  cultivated  upon  a  rich 
foil  that  has  not  been  ploughed  for  feveral 
years,  upon  which  flax  always  makes  the 
bell  improvement  :  but,  as  it  draws  great¬ 
ly  from  the  foil,  it  lhould  not  be  Town 
two  years  together  upon  the  fame  ground. 
The  land  mull  be  well  ploughed,  laid  flat 
and  even,  upon  which  the  feeds  lhould  be 
fown  about  the  middle  of  March,  when 
the  weather  is  mild  and  warm.  During 
the  fpring,  you  mull  carefully  weed  it ; 
which  if  negletled,  efpecially  in  a  moift 
feafon,  the  weeds  will  over-grow  and  de- 
ftroy  the  crop.  There  are  fome  perfons 
who  recommend  the  feeding  of  lheep 
with  flax,  when  it  is  a  good  height ;  and 
fav,  they  will  eat  away  the  weeds  and 
grafs,  and  do  the  flax  good  ;  and  if  they 
lhould  lie  in  it,  and  beat  it  down,  or  flat¬ 
ten  it,  the  next  rain  that  falls  will  rife  it 
again  :  hut  this  mull  not  be  praftifed  but 
in  a  moift  feafon,  and  upon  a  rich  foil  ; 
for  if  the  ground  be  poor,  or  the  fpring 
dry,  it  will  not  rife  again  to  any  confi- 
derable  height. 

The  beft  feed  is  that  which  comes  from 
the  Eall  country,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Riga  flax  ;  for  if  the  Enghih 
feed  be  fown  three  or  four  times,  it  is 
very  apt  to  degenerate.  If  the  feed  be 
good,  two  buihels  will,  be  enough  to  fow 
an  acre;  but  if  it  be  but  middling,  there 
lhould  be  a  greater  allowance.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  Auguft:  the  flax  will  be¬ 
gin  to  ripen,  when  you  muft  be  careful 
that  it  grow  not  over  ripe  ;  therefore  you 
muft  pull  it  up  as  foon  as  the  heads  begin  to 
change  brown,  and  hang  downwards, 
otherwife  the  feeds  will  foon  ft  alter,  and 
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be  loft  ;  fo  that  the  pluckers  muft  be  ninr-~ 
b!e,  and  tie  it  up  in  handfuls,  letting  them 
upright  till  they  be  perfectly  dry,  and  then 
houfe  them.  If  the  flax  be  pulled  when 
it  firft  begins  to  flower,  it  will  be  whiter 
and  ft  ranger  than  if  it  Hands  till  the  feed 
is  ripe  ;  but  then  the  feed  will  he  loft. 

This  is  a  plant  of  the  greateft  ufe  in 
feveral  of  the  moft  cftential  parts  of  life  : 
from  the  feeds  an  exprelled  oil  is  drawn, 
which  is  of  great  ufe  in  medicine,  painting. 
See.  from  the  bark  of  the  llalks  is  made 
linen,  and  from  the  rags  of  linen  is  made 
paper  :  lo  that  this  plant  may  be  efteemed 
as  one  of  the  moft  valuable  and  neceffary 
in  many  of  the  principal  conveniencics  of 
life.  Miller's  Gaul.  DlEl. 

FLEA,  Palex ,  in  zoologv,  a  genus  of 
infefts  too  well  known,  to  need  a  delcrip- 
tion.  ' 

FLEAM,  in  furgery  and  farriery,  an 
inftrument  for  letting  a  man  or  horfe  blood. 

FLEECE,  the  covering  of  wool,  ihorn 
oft*  the  bodies  of  lheep. 

Older  of  the  Golden  FLEECE,  an  order 
of  knighthood  inftituted  by  Philip  II.  duke 
of  Burgundy.  Thefe  knights  were  at  firft 
twenty  four,  befides  the  duke  himfelf,  who 
referved  the  nomination  of  fix  more  ;  but 
Charles  V.  increafed  them  to  fifty.  He 
gave  the  guardianlhip  of  this  order  to  his 
fon  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  fince  which  the 
Spauilh  monarchs  are  chiefs  of  this  order. 
The  knights  had  three  different  mantles 
ordained  them  ;  at  the  grand  folemnity,, 
the  collar  and  fleece. 

FLEET,  in  naval  affairs,  a  company- 
of  ihips  of  war,  or  merchantmen,  or  both, 
bound  on  any  particular  expedition  or 
voyage. 

FLEMIS  H,  or  the  FEE  MIS  H- 
TONGUE,  that  which  we  otherwife  call 
Low  Dutch,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the. 
German,  of  which  it  is  a  corruption,  and 
a  kind  of  dialefl.  It  differs  from  the 
Walloon,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the 
French  language.  The  Flemifh  is  ufed 
through  all  the  provinces  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

FLEMISH  BRICKS,  a  neat,  ftrong, 
vellew  kind  of  bricks,  brought  from  Flan- 
ders,  and  commonly  ufed  in  paving  yards, 
ftables,  &c.  being  preferable  for  fuch  pur- 
pofes  to  the  common  bricks.  ■ 

FLESH,  Caro ,  in  anatomy,  a  fimilar 
fibrous  part  of  an  animal  body,  foft  and 
bloody,  being  that  of  which  moft  of  the 
other  parts  are  compofed,  and  whereby 
they  are  connefled  together. 

FLESH,  among  botanifls,  the  fubflancc 
&  z  of 
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of  any  fruit  that  is  between  the  outer  rind 
and  the  ftone  ;  or  that  part  of  any  root  that 
is  fit  to  be  eaten. 

FLESH  -  COLOUR.  See  Carnation. 

FLETCHER,  (JOHN)  an  excellent 
dramatic  poet,  was  the  fon  of  Dr.  Richard 
Fletcher,  Biihop  of  London.  He  was  born 
in  Northampton Ihire,  in  1576,  and  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  wrote  plays 
jointly  with  Mr.  Beaumont,  but  what  lhare 
each  bore  in  forming  the  plots,  writing  the 
feenes,  &c.  is  not  known.  We  are  told, 
he  aflified  Ben  johnfon  in  writing  a  co¬ 
medy  called  the  Widow,  tils  Faithful 
Shepherdefs,  which,  it  is  certain,  he  wrote 
■without  the  afliftance  of  his  colleague,  is 
greatly  commended  by  the  poets,  though 
its  reception  on  the  ftage  fell  greatly  Ihort 
of  its  merit.  Fuller  tells  us,  that  Mr. 
Fletcher  meeting  once  at  a  tavern,  to  con¬ 
trive  a  rude  draught  of  a  tragedy,  under¬ 
took  to  kill  the  king,  when  his  words  be¬ 
ing  overheard,  he  was  fetzed  and  charged 
with  high  trealon  ;  but  the  mi  flake  being 
foon  difeovered,  it  occafioned  a  great  deal  of 
mirth.  He  died  of  the  plague,  at  London, 
in  1625,  aged  49,  and  was  interred  in  St. 
Mary  Overy’s,  in  Southwark. 

FLEUR  DE  LISEE,  in  heraldry,- the 
fame  with  flory.  See  Flory. 

FLEXIBLE,  in  phyfics,  a  term  applied 
to  bodies  capable  of  being  bent  or  diverted 
from  their  natural  figure  or  direction. 

FLEXION,  in  anatomy,  the  motion 
by  which  the  arm  or  any  other  member  of 
the  body  is  bent.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  the 
mufcles,  nerves,  See.  , 

FLINT,  Silex,  in  natural  hillorv,  a 
femipellucid  ftone,  compofed  of  cryftal  de- 
bafed  with  earth,  of  one  uniform  fubftance, 
and  free  from  veins ;  but  of  different  de¬ 
grees  of  colour,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  earth  it  contains,  and  naturally  fur- 
rounded  with  a  whitilh  cruft.  Flint  is  a 
ilone  of  an  extremely  fine,  compaft,  and 
firm  texture,  and  very  various,  both  in 
fize  and  figure.  It  is  of  all  the  degrees  of 
grey,  from  nearly  quite  black  to  almoft  quite 
■white.  It  breaks  with  a  fine,  even,  gloffy 
furface;  and  is  moderately  transparent, 
very  hard,  and  capable  of  a  fine  polilh. 
It  readily  llrikes  fire  with  fteel,  and  makes 
not  the  leall  effervefcence  with  aquafortis, 
and  burns  to  a  whitenefs.  Its  ufes  in  glafis- 
making,  Src.  are  too  well  known  to  need 
a  particular  recital.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  on  our  fhores  fine,  pellucid,  flintv 
bodies,  ftreaked  or  veined  with  white,  black, 
brown,  See.  Thefe  are  the  agates  of  this 
country,  and  aufwer  in  every  particular, 
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but  finenefs,  to,  the  gem.  See  the  article 
Agat.  The  manner  of  preparing  flints  fo* 
the  nicer  operations  in  the  glais-trade,  is 
this  :  after  freeing  them  from  the  white 
crufts  with  which  they  are  commonly  fur- 
rounded,  calcine  them  in  a  ftrong  fire; 
then  powdering  them  in  an  iron  mortar,  lift 
the  powder  through  a  very  fine  fieve  :  pour 
upon  this  powder  fomy  weak  aquafortis, 
to  dilfolve  any  particly^of  iron  it  may  have 
got  from  the  mortar;  then,  after  Handing 
fome  time,  waili  it  well  with  hot  water, 
and  dry  it  for  ufe. 

Oil  of  FLINTS,  a  name  given  t»  the 
liquor  obtained  fron\  a  mixture  of  four 
ounces  of  calcined  and  powdered  flints,  with 
twelve  ounces  of  fait  of  tartar  :  this  being 
melted  together  in  a  ftrong  fire,  runs  into 
glafs  ;  which  is  to  be  powdered  and  fet  in 
a  cellar,  where  it  runs  into  an  oil  per  de- 
liquium. 

FLOAT  of  a  Fifhing-Line ,  the  cork  or 
quill  that  floats  above  water.  See  Fifhir.g. 

FLOAT  alfo  fignifies  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  timber  br>und  together  with  rafters, 
athwarr,  and  put  into  a  river  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  down  the  ftream  ;  and  even  fome- 
times  to  carry  burdens  down  a  river. 

FLOAT  -BOARDS,  thofe boards  fixed 
to  water-wheels  of  under-fhot  mills,  ferv- 
ing  to  receive  the  impulfe  of  the  ftream, 
whereby  the  wheel  is  carried  round.  See 
Wheel  and  Mill. 

It  is  no  advantage  to  have  too  great  a 
number  of  float-boards,  becaufe,  when  they 
arc  all  ftruck  by  the  water  in  the  beft  man¬ 
ner  that  it  can  be  brought  to  come  againll 
them,  the  fum  of  all  the  impulfes  will  be  but 
equal  to  the  impulfe  made  againft  one 
float-board  at  right  angles,  by  all  the  wa¬ 
ter  coming  out  of  the  penftock  through  the 
opening,  lb  as  to  take  place  on  the  float- 
board. 

FLOATAGES,  all  things  floating  on 
the  top  of  the  fea  or  any  water. 

*  FLODDEN,  Battle  of,  September  9, 
1513,  in  which  James  the  fourth  of  Scot¬ 
land  was  killed.  James  entered  Northum¬ 
berland  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  reduced  Nor- 
ham,  with  feveral  other  places.  This  ex¬ 
pedition  was  haflened  by  the  defeat  of  the 
earl  of  Hume,  who  had  been  lent  with  fix 
thonfand  men,  to  make  an  incurfion  into 
England  ;  and  in  his  return  fell  into  an 
ambufh  laid  by  Sir  William  Bulmer,  who 
routed  him  at  the  pafs  of  Broomhoufe. 
This  difgrace  exafperated  James,  and  in¬ 
duced  him  to  precipitate  his  invaficn,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  advice  of  his  nobles,  and  the 
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inclination  of  his  queen,  who  exerted 
all  her  influence  in  difuading  him  from 
the  enterprize.  He  remained,  however, 
deaf  to  all  thole  remonftrances ;  and  dif¬ 
fered  himfelf  to  be  hurried  to  his  own  ruin 
by  a  falfe  pifn&ilio,  aided  by  the  infinuation 
of  De  la  Mothe  the  French  ambafiador. 
The  earl  of  Surry  was  no  fooner  informed 
of  his  motions,  than  he  appointed  New- 
caftle  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
forces  of  the  northern  counties;  and  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  Auguft,  he  was  there  joined 
by  the  lord  Dacres,  Sir  William  Bulmer, 
Sir  Marmaduke  Conftable,  and  many  other 
per  Ions  of  diftin£Iion.  James,  lince  the 
reduction  of  Norham,  had  loll  fome  precious 
time  in  idle  dalliance  with  the  daughter 
of  a  northern  baron,  owner  of  the  caftle 
of  Ford  ;  and  the  Englilh  general  reiolved  - 
to  go  in  quell  of  him  without  delay.  On 
the  third  clay  of  September  he  marched  to 
Alnwic,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  his 
own  fon  the  lord  admiral,  at  the  head  of 
five  thouland  chofen  men;  fo  thatthearmy 
now  amounted  to  fix  and  twenty  thoufand 
men  eager  for  battle.  James  had  taken 
polfeflion  of  a  ftrong  camp  on  a  mountain 
called  Flodden-hill,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ford,  where  he  indulged  himfelf  in  his 
amorous  commerce,  fo  as  to  give  umbrage 
to  the  beft  and  wifell  of  his  fubje&s.  Great 
part  of  his  army  deferted  to  their  own 
country,  with  the  plunder  they  had  gained. 
The  earl  of  Angus  returned  to  Scotland 
in  difgult;  and  the  earl  of  Hume,  with 
many  others,  exprelfed  fuch  indifference, 
at  luch  a  junfture,  as  even  amounted 
to  treachery.  In  a  word,  the  king  of 
Scotland  faw  his  troops  diminifhed  one  halt; 
but,  he  was  lb  advantageoufly  polled,  that 
the  Englilh  could  not  attack  him  with  any 
probability  of  fuccefs.  The  earl  of  Surry, 
knowing  his  difpohtion,  fent  an  herald 
with  a  defiance,  couched  in  the  moll  pro¬ 
voking  terms  ;  and  James  declared  he  would 
give  him  battle  on  the  Friday  following. 
Surry  forthwith  drew  up  his  army  in  order 
of  battle,  and  jnarched  to  Woller-haugh, 
within  three  miles  of  the  Scottilh  camp, 
made  a  motion  towards  the  left,  along  the 
river  Till,  which  he  palled,  and  then  di¬ 
rected  his  march  towards  the  Tweed,  as  if 
he  intended  to  cut  off  the  communication 
between  the  enemy  and  Scotland.  The 
country  was  by  this  time  fo  walled  by  the 
Scots,  the  roads  fo  broken,  and  the  rivers  fo 
fwelied  by  the  rains,  that  he  would  have 
found  it  impolfible  to  eflablilh  magazines, 
or  fubfifl  for  any  length  of  time,  while  the 
enemy  enjoyed  abundance.  The  Scots  were 
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not  ignorant  of  the  advantages  they  polTe  fi¬ 
fed  ;  and  the  earl  of  Huntley,  in  a  counc  it 
of  war,  expatiated  upon  them  with  great 
ilrength  of  argument;  obterving,  that  it 
would  be  madnefs  to  fight  the  Englilh  on 
their  own  terms,  efpecially  as  they  were 
fuperior  in  number  of  men  ;  and  that  in  a 
few  clays  thev  would  be  obliged  to  retire  lor 
want  of  provifion.  James  rejedfed  this  ad¬ 
vice,  as  a  propofal  that  derogated  from  his 
honour,  and  determined  to  fight  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  promife.  He  forthwith  or¬ 
dered  his  huts  to  befeton  fire  ;  and,  under 
favour  ofthe  fmoke  quitted  his  advantageous 
luuation,  that  he  might  draw  up  his  army 
in  the  plain,  where  he  already  found  the 
Englilh  in  order  of  battle,  lo  near,  that 
his  artillery  planted  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  could  do  no  execution.  I  bey  were 
formed  into  three  lines  ;  the  firft  command¬ 
ed  by  the  lord  admiral;  the  iecond  by 
Sir  Edward  Howard,  and  Sir  Marmaduke 
Conftable;  and  the  third  by  the  earl  of 
Surry,  aflified  by  the  lord  Dacres,  and 
Sir  Edward  Stanley.  The  king  of  Scot¬ 
land  drew  up  his  army  on  the  riling  ground, 
not  without  great  damage  from  the  Englilh. 
artillery,  planted  at  the  pafs  of  Millfield. 
The  command  df  the  van  was  given  to  the 
earl  of  Huntley  ;  the  iecond  line  was  com¬ 
manded  by  the  earls  of  Lennox  and  Argyle; 
while  the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Montrofe 
conduced  the  body  of  referve  ;  and  James 
himfelf  a<fted  as  a  volunteer  in  his  own  ar¬ 
my.  Huntley  charged  the  divifion  of  How¬ 
ard  with  luch  fury,  that  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  put  in  confufion  and  routed  :  but, 
it  was  fo  feafonably  fupported  by  the  lord 
Dacres,  that  the  men  rallied,  and  the  battle 
became  general.  Both  fides  fought  for  a 
long  time  with  incredible  impetuofity, 
until  the  Highlanders  being  galled  by  the 
Englilh  artillery,  broke  in  fword  in  hand 
upon  the  main  body  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  Surry  ;  and  at  the  head  of  thefe, 
James  fought  in  perlon  with  the  moll  tor- 
ward  of  his  nobility.  1  hey  attacked  with, 
luch  velocity,  that  the  other  line  could  not 
advance  in  time  to  fuftain  them  ;  fo  that  a 
body  of  the  Englilh  intercepted  their  re¬ 
treat :  the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Mon¬ 
trofe  Were  routed  by  the  lord  admiral,  and 
his  rallied  forces,  while  the  earl  of  Hume 
and  his  followers  flood  inadlive,  without 
making  the  lead  motion  to  their  afliftance. 
In  the  mean  time,  James  being  almoft  fur- 
rounded  by  the  enemy,  refufed  to  quit  the 
field,  while  it  was  yet  in  his  power.  He 
fcorned  to  furvive  the  difgrace  of  a  defeat : 
but,  alighting  from  his  horfie,  formed  lus 
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little  body  into  an  orb,  refolving  that  the 
Engliih  Ihoultl  pay  dear  for  the  victory. 
In  this  pollute  he  fought  with  fuch  def- 
perate  courage,  as  reflorcd  the  battle  ; 
and  even  obliged  the  Engliih  to  avoid  the 
clofe  fight,  and  have  refource  to  their  ar¬ 
rows  an  !  artillery,  which  made  terrible 
havock.  The  earls  of  Montrofc,  Craw¬ 
ford;  Argyle,  and  Lennox,  were  killed 
upon  the  lpot,  with  the  bravelt  of  their 
men  ;  and  the  king  of  Scotland  is  faid 
to  have  fallen  in  the  midlt  of  his  flaugh- 
tered  fubjecls.  The  engagement,  how¬ 
ever,  was  protracted  until  night  parted  the 
combatants.  The  darknefs  favoured  the 
retreat  of  the  Scots  ;  and  the  Engliih  did 
not  think  the  victory  alcertained,  until  the 
next  day,  when  they  found  themfelves 
matters  of  the  field,  and  the  enemy’s  artil¬ 
lery.  Ten  thoufand  Scots  are  faid  to 
have  penlhed  on  this  occafion  ;  and  the 
victors  loll  about  half  that  number.  A 
hody,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  James,  was 
inclofed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and  lent  to 
London,  where  it  remained  unburied,  un¬ 
til  it  was  abfolved  by  the  pope  of  the 
fen  fence  of  excommunication,  which  he 
had  Incurred  on  account  of  his  attachment 
to  Lewis.  The  Scottilh  hiltorians  pre¬ 
tend,  that  this  was  not  the  body  of  James, 
but  of  a  young  gentleman  called  Elphin- 
flon,  who,  has  feveral  other  volunteers, 
were  habited  like  the  king,  that  is  dan¬ 
ger  might  be  the  more  divided.  They  al- 
ledge,  that  James  was  feen  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Tweed  after  the  battle  ;  and 
that  he  was  affaffinated  by  the  earl  of 
Hume,  who  bore  an  inveterate  grudge  to 
Lis  perfon.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  was  a 
prince  of  great  courage  and  generofity, 
and  died  univerfaily  lamented  by  his 
fubje&s,  who  loved  him  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  affedion. 

PLQOD,  a  deluge  or  inundation  of 
waters.  See  Deluge. 

FLOOR,  in  architecture,  the  under 
iide  of  a  r®om,  or  that  part  we  walk  on. 

FLOOR,  in  ihip-building,  the  bottom  I 
of  a  fh ip,  or  all  that  part  on  each  fide  of 
the  keel,  which  approaches  nearer  to  an 
horizontal  than  a  perpendicular  fitua- 
tion. 

FLOOR-TIMBERS,  thofe  which  are 
placed  immediately  acrofs  the  keel,  upon 
which  the  bottom  of  the  ihip  is  framed, 
and  the  upper  parts  of  the  timbers  are  con- 
UruCIed.  See  ‘Timber . 

FLORA,  the  goddefs  of  flowers,  was, 
according  to  the  poets,  the  wife  of  Ze- 
phyrus,  and  was  firft  honoured  among!! 
the  Sabines  ;  but  according  to  LaClantius, 
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fhe  was  a  lady  of  pleafure,  who,  having; 
gained  large  fums  of  money  by  proftitut- 
mg  herfelf,  made  the  Roman  people  her 
heir,  on  condition  that  certain  games,  call¬ 
ed  Floralia,  might  be  annually  celebrated 
on  her  birth-day.  Her  image  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Caflor  and  Pollux  was  dreft  in  a 
dole  habit,  and  (he  held  in  her  hands  the 
flowers  of  peas  and  beans  ;  but  the  modern 
poets  and  painters  have  been  more  laviih 
in  letting  off  her  charms,  confidering 
that  no  parts  of  nature  offered  fuch  inno¬ 
cent  and  exquifite  entertainment  to  the 
fight  and  fmell,  as  the  beautiful  variety 
which  adorns,  and  the  odour  which  em* 
balms  the  floral  creation. 

P  LOR  I D  STYLE,  that  too  much  in- 
riched  with  figures  and  flowers  of  rhetoric. 

PLORIN,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  coin, 
and  fometimes  for  money  account. 

Florin,  as  a  coin,  is  of  different  values, 
according  to  the  different  metals  and  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  where  it  is  flruck.  The 
gold  florins  are  moft  of  them  a  very  coarfe 
alloy,  fomeof  them  not  exceeding  thirteen 
or  fourteen  carats,  and  none  of  them 
feventeen  and  a  half.  As  to  filver  florins, 
thofe  of  Holland  are  worth  about  is.  8d. 
thole  of  Genoa  were  worth  8d.  i-Ath.  ftcr- 
ling. 

Florin,  as  money  of  account,  is  ufed  by 
the  Italian,  Dutch,  and  German  mer¬ 
chants  and  bankers,  but  admits  of  dif¬ 
ferent  divifions  in  different  places  :  in 
Holland  it  is  on  the  footing  of  the  coin 
of  that  name,  containing  twenty  ftivers. 
At  Frankfort  and  Nuremberg  it  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  3s.  fterling,  and  is  divided  into 
creutzers,  and  pfennings.  At  Liege  it  is 
equivalent  to  2s.  3d.  At  Strafbourg,  to 
is.  8d.  In  Savoy,  to  nd.  At  Genoa, 
to  8  ^d.  And  at  Geneva,  to  6|d.  See 
the  article  Coin. 

FLORIST,  in  the  more  common  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  word,  fignifies  a  perfon 
well  (killed  in  flowers,  their  kinds  and 
cultivation.  See  Flower. 

FLORY,  FLOWRY,  or  FLEUR Y,  ■ 
in  heraldry,  a  crofs  that  has  the  flowers 
at  the  end  of  the  circumflex  and  turning 
down,  diflering  from  the  potence,  inaf- 
much  as  the  latter  flretches  out  more  like 
that  which  is  called  patee. 

FLOS,  in  chemiflry,  the  moft  fubtile. 
part  ot  bodies  feparated  from  the  more 
grols  parts. bv  fub’imation,  in  a  drv  form. 

FLOSCULOUS,  among  botanifls,  an 
appellation  given  to  compound  flowers 
made  up  of  a  number  of  leffer  ones,  all  in¬ 
clofed  in  the  fame  common  cun. 

FLOUNDER,  the  Engliih  name  of  a 

well- 
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Veil-known  filh,  called  by  ichthyologies 
the  pleurone&es,  with  the  eyes  in  the 
right  fide,  the  lateral  or  fide  lines  rough, 
and  lrnall  fpines  at  the  fins. 

FLOCJR,  the  meal  of  wheat-corn,  fine¬ 
ly  ground  and  lifted.  See  Meal. 

FLOWF.R,  Flos ,  among  botanifls  and 
gardeners,  the  molt  beautiful  part  of  trees 
and  piants,  containing  the  organs  or  parts 
of  fructification.  See  Fructification. 

The  parts  of  a  flower  are  the  ovary,  or 
piffil,  the  corolla  or  flower-petals,  the 
ftamina  or  chives,  the  empalement  or  ca¬ 
lyx,  the  perianthium,  pericarpium,  and 
fruit. 

According  to  the  number  of  petals,  or 
flower-leaves,  flowers  are  called  monope- 
talous  or  one-leaved,  dipetalous  or  two¬ 
leaved,  tripetalous  or  three-leaved,  hcc. 
Flowers  are  again  diflinguilhed  into  male, 
female,  and  hermaphrodite  :  the  male 
flowers  are  thofe  containing  ftamina,  with¬ 
out  any  piltil  or  fruit,  commonly  called 
ftamineous  flowers.  The  female  flowers 
are  fuch  as  contain  the  piftil,  which  is 
fucceeded  with  fruit  ;  thefe  are  called 
fruitful  or  knitting  flowers.  The  herma¬ 
phrodites  are  thofe  'which  contain  the  or¬ 
gans  of  both  lexes,  viz.  ftamina  and  piftils ; 
and  thefe  are  by  far  the  moil;  numerous. 

From  the  different  figures  and  difpo- 
fition  of  the  flower-leaves  of  plants,  Mr. 
Tournefort  has  eftablilhed  a  fyftem  of  bo¬ 
tany  ;  whereas  that  of  Linnxus  is  chiefly 
founded  on  the  number  and  difpofition  of 
the  ftamina.  See  Botany. 

FLOWER-DE-LIS,  or  FLOWER- 
DE-LUCE,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  repre- 
fentingthe  lily,  called  the  queen  of  flowers, 
and  the  hieroglyphic  ot  royal  majefty  ; 
but  of  late  it  is  become  more  common, 
being  borne  in  fome  coats  one,  in  others 
three,  in  others  five,  and  in  fome  feinee, 
or  fpread  all  over  the  efcutcheon  in  -great 
numbers. 

•  The  arms  of  France  are,  three  flowers 
de  1  is,  or,  in  a  field  azure. 

FLOWING  SHEET,  in  the  fea-langu- 
age.  A  lhip  is,  faid  to  have  a  flowing-Aieet 
when  the  wind  crolfes  the  line  of  her 
courfe  at  right-angles,  that  is  to  fay,  a 
lhip  fleering  north,  with  the  wind  at  eaft, 
has  a  flowing  iheet  ;  for  if  ihe  were  clofe- 
hauled,  Ihe  would  fleer  two  points  nearer 
the  wind,  viz.  N.  N.  E. 

FLOX,  among  dyers,  well  cleaned 
wool,  ufed  to  abforb  the  colours  of  cochi¬ 
neal. 

FLUENT,  in  fluftions,  the  flowing 
quantity,  or  that  which  is  continually 
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either  increafing,  or  decreafing,  whether 
line,  furface,  folid,  &c.  See  Fluxion . 

It  is  ealy  to  find  the  fluxions,  where  the 
fluents  are  given  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  find  the  fluents  of 
given  fluxions. 

FLUID,  in  phyfiology,  an  appellation 
given  to  all  bodies,  whole  particles  eafily 
yield  to  the  leaft  partial  preflure,  or  force 
imprefled. 

Thole  particles  confidered  feparatcly, 
are  endued  with  all  the  common  pro¬ 
perties  of  matter,  and  are  fubjeft  to  the 
lame  laws  of  motion  and  gravitation  with 
larger  bodies.  To  enquire,  therefore,  in¬ 
to  the  nature  of  fluids,  is  to  confider 
what  appearances  a  colleiftion  of  very 
fmall  round  bodies,  fubject  to  thefe  laws, 
will  exhibit  under  different  circumftances- 

Laws  and  Properties  of  FLUIDS.  All 
fluids  have  little  degree  of  cotnprehenfi- 
bility,  except  air  ;  or  they  cannot,  by 
any  force,  be  comprefled  into  a  much 
lefs  fpace  than  what  they  naturally  pof- 
fefs,  as  is  proved  by  the  Florentine  ex¬ 
periment,  of  filling  a  globe  of  gold  with 
water,  which,  when  prefled  with  great 
force,  caufes  the  water  to  tranfude  or  ilfue 
through  the  pores  of  the  gold,  in  form  of 
a  dew  all  over  its  furface.  See  Water. 

Motion  of  FLUIDS.  The  motion  of 
fluids,  viz.  their  defeent  or  rife  below 
or  above  the  common  furface  or  level  of  the 
fource  or  fountain,  is  caufed  either,  I.  By 
the  natural  gravity  or  preflure  of  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  refervoir,  of  fountain;  or, 
z.  By  the  preflure  or  weight  of  the  air  on 
the  furface  of  the  fluid  in  the  refervoir, 
when  it  is  at  the  fame  time  either  taken  off 
or  diminilhed  on  fome  part  in  aqueducts, 
or  pipes  of  conduit.  3.  By  the  fpnng, 
or  elaftic  power  of  comprelfed  or  condets- 
fed  air,  as  in  the  common  water  engine.  4. 
By  the  force  of  piftons,  as  in  all  kinds  of 
forcing  pumps,  &c.  5.  By  the  power  of 

attraction,  as  in  the  cafe  of  tides,  Sec. 

Momenta  and  •velocities  of  FLUIDS.  The 
momenta  of  fluids,  as  well  as  of  folids,  is 
compounded  of  the  quantity  of  matter 
and  velocity;  but  in  fpouting  fluids,  the 
quantity  of  the  fluid  ifluing  through  the 
fame  hole,  in  the  fame  time,  is  always  as 
the  celerity  of  its  motion,  as  is  ealy  to 
conceive.  Whence  the  momenta  of  fpout¬ 
ing  fluids,  are  proportional  to  the  fquares 
of  the  velocities,  or  quantities  of  matter 
ifluing  out  in  a  given  time.  But  lince  the 
momenta  are  the  effeCt  of  preflure,  it  is 
evident  the  velocity  or  quantity  of  fpout- 
yig  fluids  is  ever  proportional  to  the  fquare- 

root 
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yootot  the  preffure,  or  altitude  of  the  fluid- 
From  hence  it  appears  that  the  velocity  of 
a  (pouting  fluid,  of  any  depth  below  the 
iurfaee,  is  equal  to  the  velocity  a  heavy 
body  would  acquire  by  falling  from  the 
lame  height  ;  becaufe  the  velocity,  as 
was  obfervetl,  is  always  as  the  fquare-root 
ol  the  fpace  defcended  through. 

FLLTOR,  in  phyfics,  a  fluid,  or  more 
properly,  the  ftate  of  a  body  that  was  be- 
iore  hard  or  l'olid,  but  is  now  reduced  by 
fufion,  or  fire,  into  a  flate  of  fluidity. 

FLUOR,  in  mineralogy,  a  fort  of  mi¬ 
neral  concretion,  frequently  found  among 
otes  and  Aones,  in  mines  or  quarries. 

FLUOR  A  LB  US,  or  WHITES,  in 
medicine,  a  difcharge  of  whitiih  or  gleetv 
matter  by  the  natural  parts  of  the  fair  lex. 
This  humour  iffues  fometimes  from  the 
veifels  of  the  uterus,  and  lometimes  from 
the  glands  of  the  vagina.  In  the  former 
cale  the  difcharge  is  l'uppreji'ed  during  the 
time  of  the  menftrual  courfes  ;  in  the 
Fitter  it  fublitfs  with  them,  and  continues 
even  in  the  time  of  pregnancy. 

In  both  fpecies  of  the  dileal’e  the  princi¬ 
pal  intention  ought  to  be  directed  towards 
mending  the  habit  of  body,  from  fome 
fault  in  which  they  derive  their  origin  : 
but  when  the  feat  of  the  diftemper  is  in 
the  vagina,  it  will,  however  require  topi¬ 
cal  applications. 

Wherefore,  generally  fpeaking,  it  will 
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be  proper,  to  begin  the  cure  by  giving 
them  a  vomit,  elpecially  with  ipecacuanha 
wine  ;  frequent  purging  is  indicated, 
chiefly  with  rhubarb  ;  which  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  either  in  fubflance,  with  the  addition 
of  aromatics,  and  in  fome  cafes  of  a  little 
calomel-now  and  then  ;  or  in  the  tindlure 
ol  rhubarb  in  wine.  And  the  laxity  of 
the  fib  res  requires  aftringenrs,  particu¬ 
larly  luch  as  have  fteel  in  their  compofl- 
tion. 

As  to  external  or  topical  remedies,  which 
I  have  faid  are  neceflary,  when  the  va¬ 
gina  is  the  feat  of  the  dileafe  ;  we  ought 
carefully  to  avoid  applying  ail  fuch  as  are 
powerful  repellersof  the  pecgant  humours: 
for  thofe  only  are  ferviceable,  which  de¬ 
terge  and  heal  the  little  ulcers  of  that 
membrane.  For  my  part,  I  have  often, 
with  great  fuccefs,  ordered  the  patient  to 
injeft  a  fmall  quantity  of  Bates’s  aqua 
aluminofa,  or  of  the  camphorated  vitriolic- 
water,  with  a  little  Egyptian  honev  ad¬ 
ded  to  either,  into  the  vagina  through  a 
proper  fynnge,  at  repeated  times  :  and  it 
will  be  of  fome  ferviee  to  fumigate  the 
vagina  now  and  then  with  a  powder 


made  with  equal  parts  of  frankincenfej 
maflich,  amber,  and  cinnabar  of  antimo- 
ny,  thrown  on  burning  cosris.  Mead’s 
M onit  a  Precept  a. 

German  FLUTE,  an  inftrument  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  the  common  flute.  It 
is  not,  like  that,  put  into  the  mouth  to  be 
played,  but  the  end  is  fiopt  with  a  tom- 
pion  or  plug  ;  and  the  lower  lip  is  applied 
to  a  hole  about  two  inches  and  a  half, 
diltant  from  the  end.  This  inftrument  is 
ulually  about  a  foot  long ;  rather  bigger  at 
the  upper  end  than  the  lower;  and  per¬ 
forated  with  holes,  befides  that ‘'for  the 
mouth,  the  loweft  of  which  is  flopped 
and  opened  by  the  little  finger’s  prefling 
on  a  brals,  or  fometimes  a  fllverkey,  like 
thofe  in  hautboys,  balfoons,  &c.  '  It  is 
found  exceeding  fweet  and  agreeable,  and 
ferves  as  a  treble  in  a  concert. 

FLUTES  or  FLLT  TINGS,  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  perpendicular  channels,  or  cavities, 
cut  along  the  fhaft  of  a  column,  orpilafter. 

1  hey  are  chiefly  aftedted  in  the  Ionic  or¬ 
der,  where  they  had  their  firft  rife  ; 
though,  indeed,  they  are  ufed  in  all  the 
richer  orders,  as  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
pofite  ;  but  feldom  in  the  Doric,  and 
fcarce  ever  in  the  Tufcan.  Each  column 
has  twenty-four  flutes,  and  each  flute  is 
hallowed  in  exaClly  a  quadrant  of  a  cirle  ; 
but  the  Doric  has  but  twenty.  Between 
the  flutes  are  little  fpaces  that  feparate 
them,  which  Vitruvius  calls  Aria,  and  we. 
lifts  :  though,  in  the  Doric,  the  flutes  are 
frequently  made  to  join  to  one  another, 
without  any  intermediate  fpace  at  all  ;  the 
lift  being  fharpened  ofl'to  a  thin  edge,  which 
forms  a  part  of  each  flute.  Sometimes  the 
fluitings  aie  made  flat,  and  are  called  fa- 
cettes  ;  but  thele  have  never  fuch  a  good 
efleCl  as  the  others.  Vitruvius  fays,  that 
when  there  are  flutings  in  the  column, 
there  ought  alio  to  be  eggs  and  anchors  in 
the  quarter-round  Qf  the  capital,  and  even 
pearls  and  olives,  in  a  baguette,  to  be 
made  underneath,  inftead  of  annulets. 

1  hefe  eggs  and  olives  ought  to  be  of  the 
fame  number  with  the  flutings,  and  to  be 
regularly  diftributed. 

FLUX,  m  medicine,  an  extraordinary 
lfiue,  or  evacuation,  of  fome  humours  of 
the  body. 

FLUX  of  the  urine.  See  Dialates. 
FLUX,  In  h  vdrographv.  See  Tide. 
FLUX,  in  metallurgy,  whatever  can 
caufe  any  body,  otherwise  not  at  all,  or 
hardly,  fufible  by  fire,  to  melt. 

Fluxes,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  feem  reducible 
to  two  generally  kinds,  viz,  the  vitreous 
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and  the  fallne.  By  the  vitreous  we  tsn- 
derlland  all  thofe  which  either  have  of 
themfelves,  or  readily  aflame,  a  Chaffy 
form  in  the  fire  ;  among  the  principal  of 
Which  are  reckoned  the  glafs  of  lead,  the 
glafs  of  antimony,  and  borax.  By  the 
•falitie  kind  of  flaxes  are  underflood  all 
thofe  that  are  compofed  of  falts,  whether 
tartar,  nitre,  fixed  alcali,  or  the  like. 
Among  the  principal  of  this  kind  we 
jreckon  the  black  flux,  fahdiver,  kelp, 
See.  See  Bandlver  and  Kelp. 

The  method  of  making  the  black  flux 
is  as  follows  :  Take  one  part  nitre,  and 
two  pdrts  common  tartar,  and  reducing 
each  to  powder,  mix  them  together  :  de¬ 
flagrate  the  whole  in  a  crucible,  by  light¬ 
ing  the  mixture  a-top,  Which  thus  turns 
to  a  kind  of  alcaline  coal,  that  is  to  be 
pulverized  and  kept  clofe  in  a  glafs,  to 
prevent  its  idiflolving,  as  it  would  do  in  a 
moift  air. 

Some  of  the  molt  powerful  and  cheap 
Ample  fluxes  hitherto  known,  are  dried 
wine-lees,  dried  cow-dung,  and  horfe- 
durtg,  dried  river  mud,  fuller’s  earth,  iron- 
filings,  common  fait,  glafs,  kelp,  or  pot- 
afhes,  fahdiver,  Sec.  which  may  be  ufed 
iti  the  larger  work,  as  nitre,  tartar,  borax, 
fal  ammoniac,  mercury,  fublimate,  See. 
may  in  the  frrtaller,  or  for  making  of  af- 
fays. 

As  for  the  compound  fluxes,;  they  are 
numerous  ;  almoA  every  operator  having 
his  favourite  flux.  And,  certainly,  fome 
fluxes  are  better  adapted  than  others  to 
certain  ores.  But  perhaps  a  few  general 
ones  might  be  fixed  upon,  which  lhould 
ferve  inftead  of  all  thofe  hitherto  com¬ 
monly  known  and  ufed.  We  will  here 
recommend  three,  which  are  powerful* 
almoft  general,  and  not  expenfive. 

1.  Take  of  nitre,  prepared  by  long  boil¬ 
ing  it  in  lime-water  of  fea  fait  melted  in 
the  fire,  fandiver,  and  dry  wine-lees,  each 
one  part  ;  glafs  of  lead,  three  parts ;  and 
powdered  glafs,  eight  parts  ;  mix  them 
well  together.  This  flux  added  in  an  equal 
weight,  will  fufe  a  very  ftubbom  ore. 

2.  For  a  ftill  ftronger,  take  equal  parts 
of  white  tartar,  common  fait,  and  nitre, 
prepared  as  above  :  calcine  them  to  a  white 
powder  :  and  mix  therewith  its  own  weight 
of  glafs  and  lead  ;  and  of  this  flux  add 
two  parts  to  one  of  the  moft  ftubbom  ore. 

3.  Fora  powerful  faline  flux.  Take  of 
the  llrongeft  foapboiler’s  lees,  four  pounds  ; 
white  tartar,  and  common  fait  melted 
in  the  fire,  each  one  pound  ;  boil  them 
'together  with  five  gallons  of  human  urine, 
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to  a  dry  fait.  This  flux  is  particularly 
proper  where  fulphu'r  and  cobalt  abound, 
and  render  the  ore  very  refractory . 

The  melting  of  gold  and  filver,  and  of 
their  calxes,  is  greatly  promoted  by  glafs  of 
lead,  alkaline  falts,  Sec.  but  when  gold  and 
filver,  in  the  fufion  itfelF,  are  to  be  purged 
from  other  metals  and  femimetals,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  ufe  nitre  only  )  oiJ  if  not  fo,  nitre 
always  muft  be  mixed  with  the  other  falts ; 
for  the  femimetals  and  the  four  lefs  per¬ 
fect  metals  are  deftroyed  by  nitre. 

FLUXIONS,  in  mathematics,  the  ve¬ 
locities  of  the  increments  of  variable  ot 
indeterminate  quantities,  confidered  not  as 
actually  generated,  but  as  arifing  or  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  geiierated  :  and  to  form  a 
juft  and  adequate  notion  of  them,  we  are 
to  confidet  mathematical  quantities,  not 
as  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  very 
fmall  conftitqent  parts,  but  as  generated 
or  deferibed  by  continued  uninterrupted 
motion  or  regular  flux.  A  line  is  deferibed, 
and  in  that  defeription  is  generated,  not 
by  the  appofition  of  parts,  but  by  the 
continual  motion  of  a  point.  A  furfac* 
is  generated  by  the  uninterrupted  motion 
of  a  line,  moving  in  any  direction  except 
that  of  its  length,  and  a  folid  by  the  con- 
ftant  motion  of  a  fuperfices,  moving  ia 
any  direction  provided  it  be  not  in  the 
plane  of  the  faid  fuperfices.  An  angle 
by  the  rotation  of  one  of  its  legs.  And 
the  quantities  thus  generated  in  equal 
fpaces  of  time,  become  equal,  greater  ot 
lefler,  according  as  the  celerities  of  the 
motions,  by  which  they  were  generated, 
are  equal,  greater,  or  lefler. 

The  itvverfe  Method  of  FLUXIONS,  or 
having  the  fluxion  given  to  find  the  flow¬ 
ing  quantity  or  its  fluent. 

How  from  given  fluxions  to  find  the 
fluents,  or  flowing  quantities  themfelves, 
is  a  problem  no  lefs  difficult  than  it  is 
ufeful,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  almoft  im- 
poffible ;  and  could  it  be  completely  and 
univerfally  folved,  it  would,  in  a  manner, 
render  the  fcience  of  geometry  complete, 
and  fet  bounds  to  farther  improvements. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  the  illuftrious  author 
of  this  dilcovery,  tells  us,  in  his  treatife  of 
the  quadrature  of  curves,  that  in  order  to 
find  the  fluents  of  given  fluxions,  we  may 
aflfume  a  fluent  at  pleafure;  and  that  this 
aflumptlon,-  which  muft  he  gathered  from, 
the  confideration  ol  the  nature  of  the  flux* 
ion  itfejf,  muft  be  corrected,  by  putting 
the  fluxion  of  the  aflumed  fluent,  equal  to 
the  fluxion  propofed,  and  comparing  the 
lumblbgous  terms  together  :  and  after 
A  a  you 
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you  have  found  the  fluents  of  the  given 
fluxions  (if  you  doubt  the  truth  of  it,) 
colleCl  the  fluxions  of  the  fluents  found, 
and  compare  them  with  the  fluxions  at 
firfl  given  ;  if  they  come  out  equal,  the 
conclulion  is  right;  if  not,  you  mull  cor¬ 
rect  your  fluents,  fo  as  to  make  their  fluxi¬ 
ons  come  out  equal  to  the  fluxions  propoled. 

FLY ,  in  zoology,  a  large  order  of  infedts, 
the  diflinguilhing  characleriflic  of  which  is, 
that  their  wings  are  tranfparent;  by  this  they 
are  diflinguiihed  from  beetles,  butterflies, 
and  grafshonpers.  See  Beetle  and  Butterfly. 

FLY,  in  mechanics,  a  crofs  with  leaden 
weights  at  its  ends,  or  rather  a  heavy 
wheel  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  a  wind- 
las,  jack,  or  the  like  ;  by  means  of  which 
the  force  of  the  power,  whatever  it  be,  is 
not  only  prelerved,  but  equally  diftributed 
in  all  parts  of  the  revolution  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  fly  may  be  applied  to  feveral 
forts  of  engines,  whether  moved  by  men, 
horfes,  wind,  or  water,  or  any  other  ani¬ 
mate  or  inanimate  power;  and  is  of  great 
ule  in  thole  parts  of  an  engine  which  have 
a  quick  circular  motion,  and  where  the 
power  of  refinance  aft  unequally  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  a  revolution.  This  has  made 
fome  people  imagine  that  the  fly  adds  at 
new  power  ;  but  though  it  may  be  truly 
faid  to  facilitate  the  motion,  by  making 
it  more  uniform,  yet  upon  the  whole  it 
caufes  'a  lots  of  power,  and  not  an  uicreafe  : 
for  as  the  fly  has  no  motion  of  its  own, 
it  certainly  requires  a  conftant  force  to 
ke<p  it  in  motion  ;  not  to  mention  the 
friftioil  of  the  pivots  of  the  axis,  and  the 
refillance  of  the  air.  The  reafon,  there¬ 
fore,  why  the. fly  becomes  ufeful  in  many 
engines,  is  not  that  it  adds  a  new  force  to 
them,  but  becaufe,  in  cafes  where  the 
power  afts  unequally,  it  ferves  as  a  mode¬ 
rator  to  make  the  motion  of  revolution 
alm'ofl  every  where  equal  :  for  as  the  fly 
lias  accumulated  in  itfelf  a  great  degree 
of  power,  which  it  equally  and  gradually 
experts,  and  as  equally  and  gradually  re¬ 
ceives,  it  makes  the  motion  in  all  parts 
of  the  revolution  pretty  nearly  equal  and 
uniform.  The  confequence  of  this  is, 
that  the  engine  becomes  more  eafy  and 
convenient  to  be  acted  and  moved  by  the 
impelling  force;  and  this  is  the  only  be¬ 
nefit  obtained  by  the  fly. 

FLY- BOAT,  or  FLIGHT,  In  the 
Dutch  marine,  certain  merdiant-lhips  of 
a  very  clumfy  form:  they  are  generally 
from  four  to  fix  hundred  tons,  and  diflin'- 
gmlhed  by  a  very  high  Hern,  like  a  gothic- 
turret  above,  and  very  broad  buttocks  below, f 
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FLYERS,  in  architecture,  fuch  flairs 
as  go  ftraight,  and  do  not  wind  round  j 
nor  have  the  fteps  made  tapering,  but  the 
fore  and  back  pare  of  each  flair,  and  the 
ends,  refpeftivcly  parallel  to  one  another; 
fo  that  if  one  flight  do  not  carry  you  to 
your  intended  height,  there  is  a  broad  half 
lpace,  from  whence  you  begin  to  fly  again, 
with  Iteps  every  where  of  the  fame  length 
and  breadth  .as  before. 

FLYING,  the  progreflive  motion  of  a 
bird,  or  other  winged  animal,  in  the  liquid 
air.  The  parts  of  birds  chiefly  concerned 
in  flying,  are  the  wings,  by  which  they 
are  luftained  or  wafted  along.  The  tail. 
Me  if.  Willughby,  Ray,  and  many  others, 
imagine  to  be  principally  employed  in 
fleering  and  turning  the  body  in  the  air, 
as  a  rudder. 

Artificial  FLYING,  that  attempted  by 
men,  by  the  afiiftance  of  mechanics.  The 
art  of  flying  has  been  attempted  by  feveral 
perlons  in  all  ages.  The  Leucadians-,  out 
of  fuperftition,  are  reported  to  have  had.  a 
cuftom  of  precipitating  a  man  from  a  high 
cliff  into  the  fea,  firft  fixing  feathers, 
varioufly  expanded,  round  his  body,  in 
order  to  break  his  fall.  Frier  Bacon,  who 
lived  five  hundred  years  ago,  not  only 
affirms  the  art  of  flying  poffible,  but  aflures 
us,  that  he  himfelf  knew  how  to  make  an 
engine  wherein  a  man  might  be  able  to  con¬ 
vey  himfelf  through  the  air,  like  a  bird  ; 
and  further  adds,  that  there  was  then  one 
who  attempted  it  with  fuccefs  ;  but  this 
method,  which  confifted  of  a  couple  of 
large,  thin,  hollow  copper  globes,  ex¬ 
it  aufied  of  the  air,  and  iuflaining  a  perfon 
who  lat  thereon,  Dr.  Hook  Ihews  to  be 
impracticable.  The  philofophers  of  king 
Charles  the  Second’s  reign,,  were  mightily 
bulled  about  this  art.  The  famous  bifhop 
Wilkings  was  fo  confident  of  fuccefs  in  it, 
that  he  fays,  he  does  not  quefhon  but,  in 
future  ages,  it  will  be  as  ufual  to  hear  a 
man  call  for  his  wings,  when  he  is  going 
a  journey  ;  as  it  is  now  to  call  for  his  boots. 

F LY IN G-ARMY- ,  afmall  body  under 
a  lieutenant  or  major  general,  fent  to  har* 
rals  the  country,  intercept  convoys,  prevent 
the  enemy  s  incurfions,  cover  its  owrvgar* 
rifons,  and  keep  the  enemy  in  continual 
alarm. 

FLYING-FISH,  a  name  given  bv  the 
Englifh  writers  to  feveral  fpecies  of  fiffi, 
which,  by  means  of  their  long  fins,  have 
a  method  of  keeping,  themfelves  out  of  the 
water  a  long  time. 

fOAL,  or  COLT,  the  young  of  the 
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horfe  kind.  The  word  colt,  among  the 
dealers,  is  underflood  of  the  male  kind. 
Foals  are  ufually  foaled  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fummer,  and  it  is  the  cuftom  to 
let  them  run  till  Michaelmas  with  the 
mare,  at  which  time  thev  are  to  be  weaned. 
Some  however  are  of  opinion,  that  a  foal 
is  rendered  much  fooner  fit  for  fervice  by 
being  allowed  to  fuck  the  whole  winter, 
and  weaned  about  Candlemas  or  Shrove¬ 
tide.  When  firft  weaned  they  muft  be 
kept  in  a  convenient  houfe,  with  a  low 
rack  and  manger  for  hay  and  oats  ;  the 
hay  muft  be  very  fweet  and  fine,  efpecially 
at  firft,  and  a  little  wheat  bran  Ihould  be 
mixed  with  the  oats,  in  order  to  keep  their 
bodies  open,  and  make  them  eat  and  drink 
freely.  When  foals  are  kept  up  in  the 
winter,  they  are  not  continually  to  be  im¬ 
mured  in  the  ftable;  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  the  fun  ihines  warm,  they 
ihould  always  be  allowed  to  play  about  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  when  the  winter  is 
fpent,  they  ihould  be  turned  into  fome  dry 
ground  where  the  grafs  is  fweet  and  ihort, 
and  where  there  is  good  water,  that  they 
may  drink  at  plealure.  The  winter  after 
this,  they  may  be  kept  in  the  ftable  with¬ 
out  any  further  care  than  that  which  is 
taken  of  other  horfes  ;  but  after  the 
firft  year,  the  mare  foals  and  horfe  foals 
a.e  not  to  be  kept  together.  There  is  no 
difficulty  to  know  the  ihape  a  foal  is  like 
to  be  of;  for  the  fame  Ihape  he  carries  at 
a  month,  he  will  carry  at  fix  years  old, ; 
if  he  be  not  abufed  in  after  keeping.  As 
for  his  height,  it  is  obferved  that  a  large 
ffiin  bone,  long  from  the  knee  to  the  paf- 
tern,  lhews  a  tall  horfe  ;  for  which  ano¬ 
ther  way  is  to  fee  what  fpace  he  has 
between  his  knee  and  his  withers,  which 
being  doubled,  it  will  be  his  height  when 
he  is  a  full  aged  horfe.  Them  are  alio 
means  of  knowing  their  goodnefs :  for  if 
thev  are  of  ftirring  fpirits,*  free  from 
frights,  wanton  of  difpofition,  and  very 
adtive  in  leaping  and  runniiVg,  and  driving 
for  maftery,,  they  prove  generally  good 
mettled  horfes.  It  is  a  good  mark  alfo  if 
their  hoofs  be  ftrong,  deep,  tough,  fmooth, 
upright  Handing,  and  hollow.  For  the 
manner  of  breaking  them.  See  Horfe. 

FOCUS,  in  geometry  and  conic  feflions, 
is  applied  to  certain  points  in  the  parabola, 
wherein  the  rays  reflected  from  all  parts 
of  thefe  curves  meet  and  concur. 

FOCUS  of  an  Hyperbola  is  that  point  in 
the  axis  through  which  the  latus  re<ftum 
pa  lies. 

FOCUS  of  a  Parabola,  is  that  point  in 
•lie  axis  wherein  the  femi-ordinatc  is  equal 
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to  the  femi -parameter ;  or  it  is  tha*-  pbin 
through  which  the  latus  redlum  palfes. 

FOCUS,  in  optics,  the  point  wherein 
the  rays  are  colluded,  after  they  have  un¬ 
dergone  refraflion.  See  Mirror  and  Lens. 

It  is  fo  called  becaufe  the  fun’s  rays  be¬ 
ing  united  within  a  very  final  1  compafs  or 
circle,  are  greatly  conftipatcd  and  con- 
denfed  ;  by  which  means  their  action  or 
heat  is  proportionally  increafed,  and  there¬ 
fore  obj'edls  pofited  in  that  point  will  be 
greatly  heated,  burnt,  or  melted. 

Virtual  F OC U S,  in  dioptrics,  the  point 
from  which  refraded  rays,  when  they  are 
rendered  divergent  by  refradion,  begin  to 
diverge. 

FODDER,  any  kind  of  meat  for  hdrfqs, 
or  rather  cattle.  In  fome  places,  hay  and 
ftraw,  mingled  together,  is  peculiarly  de¬ 
nominated  fodder. 

FOECUNDITY,  or  FECUNDITY, 

the  fame  with  fertility. 

FOKNICULUM  DULCE,  fweet  fen¬ 
nel,  it  is  annual,  a  native  of  the  warmer 
climates;  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
The  ihops  are  commonly  fupplied,  from 
Germany,  with  feeds,  fuperior  to  thofc  of 
our  own  growth.  Sweet  fennel  feeds  are 
an  ufeful  nomachic  and  carminative,  of  an 
agreeable  aromatic  lmell,  and  a  moderately 
warm  fweetifh  tafte.  They  arefometimes 
gm  mi  in  powder,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  ; 
and  lometimes  candied. 

FOENICULUM  VULGARE,  com¬ 
mon  fennel,  it  is  perennial,  a  native  of 
fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  feeds 
of  thefe  fpecies  are  warmer  and  more  pun¬ 
gent,  but  lefs  fweet,  and  of  a  lefs  grateful 
flavour  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  ;  and 
the  fame  difference  obtains  in  the  diftilled 
waters,  diftilled  oils,  and  the  fpirituous 
extracts  of  the  two  kihds. 

The  roots,  taken  up  early  in  the  fpring, 
have  a  pleafant  fweetilh  tafte,  with  a  flight 
aromatic  warmth  ;  but  nothing  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  ftrong  flavour  of  the  leaves  and 
feeds.  They  are  ranked  among  the  ape¬ 
rient  roots,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 
equivalent  in  virtue  to  the  celebrated  gin- 
feng  of  theChinefe,  from  which  however 
they  differ  confiderably  in  their  fenftble 
qualities.  See  Ginfesg. 

FOENUGREEK,  Fcenum  Gr tecum,  in 
botany,  a  plant  which  is  fovvn  annually 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  from 
whence  the  feeds  are  brought  to  us. 

FOETOR,  in  medicine,  (linking  or 
fetid  effluvia,  arifing  from  the  body,  or 
any  part  thereof. 

FOETUS,  in  phvfiblbgv,  the  child 
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while  it  is  contained  in  the  mother’s 
womb,  but  particularly  after  it  is  formed, 
till  which  time  it  is  more  properly  called 
embryo. 

Formation  of  a  FOETUS.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  bones  in  a  foetus,  is  very  gra¬ 
dually  and  regularly  performed.  In  the 
fifrft  two  months,  there  is  nothing  of  a 
bony  nature  in  the  whole.  After  this, 
the  nardnefs  of  the  parts,  where  the  prin¬ 
cipal  bones  are  to  befituated,  becomes,  by 
degrees,  perceptible.  In  the  firft  dages, 
every  thing  is  membranous,  where  the 
bones  are  to  be  :  thefe,  by  degrees  trans¬ 
migrate  into  cartilages  ;  and  from  thefe, 
by  the  fame  fort  of  change  continued,  the 
bones  themfelyes  are  by  degrees  formed. 
AH  this  is  done  by  nature,  by  fuch  flow 
though  fuch  certain  progreffions,  that  the 
niceft  eye  can  never  fee  it  doing,  though 
at  eafaly  fees  it  when  done, 

Mauriceau,  pretends,  that  the  increafe 
of  a  feetus  is  fixty  four  times  its  own 
weight  in  triple  the  time.  Thus,  he  fays, 
that,  at  the  birth,  a  child  weight,  twelve 
pounds,  of  fixteen  ounces  each  ;  at  the 
three  months,  it  weighs  three  ounces ;  at 
one  month,  3-'Sths  of  a  drachm  ;  and  at  ten 
days  lefs  than  half  a  grain. 

FOG,  or  MIST,  a  meteor,  confiding 
of  grofs  vapours,  floating  near  the  furface 
of  the  earth.  If  the  vapours,  which  are 
raifed  plentifully  from  the  earth  and  wa¬ 
ters,  either  by  the  Tolar  or  fubterraneous 
heat,  do,  at  their  firft  entrance  into  the 
ntmolphere,  meet  with  cold  enough  to 
condenfe  them  to  a  confiderable  degree, 
their  fpecific  gravity  is,  by  that  means, 
cncreafed  ;  and  fo  they  will  be  flopt  from 
afeending, '  and  return  back,  either  in 
form  of  dew,  or  drizzling  rain  ;4or  remain 
fiifpended  fome  time  in  the  form  of  a  fog. 
Vapours  may  be  feen  on  the  high  grounds 
as  well  as  the  low,  but  mor#  efpecially 
about  marfhy  places  :  they  are  caiily  dif- 
iipated  by  the  wind,  as  alfo  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun  :  they  continue  longed  in  the 
lowed  grounds,  becaufc  thefe  places  con¬ 
tain  mod  moidure,  and  are  lead  expoied 
to  the  aftion  of  the  wind.  Hence  we 
may  eafily;  conceive,  that  fogs  are  only 
low  clouds,  or  clouds  in  the  lowed  region 
of  the  air;  as  clouds  are  no  other  than 
fogs,  raifed  on  High.  See  Cloud. 

When  fogs  dink,  then  the  vapours  are 
mixed  with  fulpbureous  exhalations,  which 
fmell  fo.  Objects  viewed  through  fogs, 
appear  larger  and  more  remote  than 
through  the  common  air.  Mr.  Boyle  ob¬ 
serves,  that  upon  the  coaf^cf,  Coromandel,  \ 
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and  the  mod  maritime  paj-ts  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  there  are,  notwithflanding  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  annual  fogs  f$  thick, 
as  to  occafion  thofe  of  other  nations  who 
refide  there,  and  even  the  more  tender 
part  of  the  natives,  to  keep  their  houfe$ 
clofe  Ihut  up. 

FOIL,  among  gtafs-grinders,  a  Ibeet 
of  tin,  with  quickfilver  <?r  the  like,  laid 
on  the  backfide  of  a  looking-glafs,  to 
make  it  reflect. 

FOIL,  among  jewellers,  a  thin  leaf 
of  metal  placed  under  a  precious  done,  to 
make  it  look  tranfparent  and  give  it  an 
agreeable  different  colour,  either  deep  or. 
pale  :  thus,  if  yon  want  a  done  to  be 
made  of  a  pale  colour,  put  a  foil  of  that 
colour  under  it;  or  if  you  would  have  it 
deep,  lay  a  dark  one  under  it. 

Thefe  foils  are  made  either  of  coppery 
gold,  or  gold  and  fllver  together  :  the  cop¬ 
per  foils  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Nuremberg  or  German  foil. 

FOLIATING  of  Looking-GlaJJ'es  is 
performed  by  fixing  quickfilver  on  the 
reverfe  furface,  by  means  of  plates  of  tin  ; 
which  amalgomating  or  combining  with 
the  quickfilver,  takes  away  its  fluidity, 
and  renders  it  fo  tenacious,  as  to  be  com- 
preffed  into  a  very  thin  coat  or  plate,  capa¬ 
ble  of  adhering  t;o  the  furface  of  the  glafs. 

There  are  feveral  manners  of  laying  the 
quickfilver  and  tin  on  the  glafs  ;  and  it  is> 
by  fome  praftifed,  to  ufe  the  quickfilver 
alone;  and  by  others,  to  compound  with 
it  tin  and  lead  ;  and  bifmuth  has  likewife 
been  frequently  ufed  indead  of  them  : 
but  it  is  not  necedary,  when  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  well  conduced,  to  make  any  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  quickfilver. 

FOLIATION,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  bota~ 
nifls  to  denote  the  corolla,  or  flower-leaves. 

FOLIO,  in  merchant  books,  denotes  a 
page,  or  rather  both  the  right  and  left 
band  pages, ‘thefe  being  expreffed  by  the 
fame  figure,  and  correlponding  to  each 
other.  See  Book-Keeping. 

FOLIO,  among  printers  and  bookfel- 
lers,  the  larged  form  of  books,  when 
each  iheet  is  printed,  that  it  may  be  bound 
up  in  two  leaves  only. 

FOM  AFIANT,  or  FOMALHANT,  in 
adronomv,  a  dar  of  the  firft  magnitude 
in  Aquarius,  whofe  latitude  is  29°.  19'. 
n".  north,  and  longitude  Z70.  23'.  24".  of 
Capricornus,  according  to  Mr.  Flamdead’s  • 
catalogue. 

FOMENTATION,  in  medicine,  the 
fame  with  a  liquid  epithema,  if  applied 
hot ;  and  is  the  bathing  of  any  part  of 
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the  body  in  a  proper  liquor,  commonly 
made  by  a  decoftion  qf  herbs  in  water, 
wine,  milk,  &c.  being  generally  applied 
by  means  of  ftupes  or  doubled  flannels, 
dipped  in  the  medicated  decoftion,  and  all 
the  liquor,  if  very  hot,  exprefi'ed  out  pf 
them,  left  it  ihould  fcald  the  part,  railc 
blifters,  See. 

FONT,  among  theecclefiaftical  writers, 
a  large  bafon,  in  which  confccrated  water 
is  kept  for  the  baptizing  of  infants,  or 
other  perfons.  It  is fo  called  probably  becaufe 
baptilrn  was  ufually  performed  among  the 
primitive  Chpiftians  at  fprings  or  fountains. 

*  FONTENOY,  Battle  of,  April  30, 
1748.  Though  the  French  king  could  not 
prevent  the  elevation  of  the  grand  duke  to 
the  Imperial  throne,  he  refolved  to  humble 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  by  making  a  conqueft 
of  the,  Netherlands.  A  prodigious  army 
was  now  aflembled,  under  the  aufpices  of 
marchal  count  de  Saxe  ;  and  his  moll  chrif- 
tian  majefty,  with  the  dauphin,  arriving  in 
the  camp,  they  inverted  the  rtrong  town 
of  Tournay  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April. 
The  Dutch  garrifon  confifted  of  eight 
fhoufand  men,  commanded  by  the  old 
baron  Dorth,  who  made  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fence.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  affumed 
^he  chief  command  of  the  allied  army  af¬ 
fembled  at  Soignies  ;  and  he  was  afiifted 
with  the  advice  of  count  Konigfe.g  an 
Aullrian  general,  and  the  prince  of  Wal- 
deck,  commander  of  the  Dutch  forces, 
"their  army  was  greatly  inferior  in  num¬ 
ber  to  the  enetqy  ;  neverthelefs,  they  re¬ 
folved  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Tournay. 
They  accordingly  advanced  to  Leufe  ;  and 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  April  took 
poll  at  Maulbe.re,  in  fight  of  the  French 
army,  which  was  encamped  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  from  the  village  of  Antoine  to  a 
large  wood  beyond  Vezon,  having  Fon- 
tenov  in  their  front.  Next  day  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  allies  in  driving  the  enemy 
from  fome  outpofts,  and  clearing  the  de¬ 
files  through  which  they  were  obliged  to 
advance  to  the  attack  ;  w.hil^  the  French 
completed  their  batteries,  and  made  the 
moll  formidable  preparations  for  their  re¬ 
ception.  On  the  thirtieth  day  of  April 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  having  made  the 
proper  difpofitions,  began  his  march  to  the 
enemy  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning :  a 
bnlk  cannonade  enfued  ;  and  about  nine 
both  armies  were  engaged.  The  Britilh 
infantry  drove  the  French  beyond  their 
lines  ;  but,  the  left  wing  failing  in  the  at¬ 
tack  on  the  village  of-  Fontenoy  and  the 
cavalry  forbearing  to  advance  on  the 
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flanks,  they  meafured  back  their  ground 
with  fome  diforder,  from  the  prodigious 
fire  of  the  French  batteries.  They  rallied, 
however,  and  returning  to  the  charge  with 
redoubled  ardour,  repulfed  the  enemy  to 
their  camp  with  great  (laughter  ;  but,  bt« 
ing  wholly  unsupported  by  the  other  wing, 
and  expofed  both  in  front  and  flank  to 
a  dreadful  tire  whjch  did  great  execution, 
the  duke  was  obliged  to  make  the  necef- 
fary  difpqfitipns  for  a  retreat  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  this  was 
effected  in  tolerable  order.  The  battle  was 
fought  with  great  obrtinacy,  and  the  carr 
nage  on  both  tides  was  very  conflderable. 
The  allies  loft  about  twelve  thoufand  men, 
includinga  good  number  of  officers  ;  and 
among  thefe  lieutenant  general  Campbell, 
and  major  general  Ponfonby.  The  victory 
coil  the  French  airport  an  equal  number  o£ 
lives  ;  although  the  attack  was  generally 
judged  rafh  and  precipitate,  the  Britifh 
and  Hanoverian  troops  fought  with  fuch 
intrepidity  and  perfeverance,  that  if  they 
had  been  properly  fuftained  by  the  Dutch 
forces,  and  their  flanks  covered  by  the 
cavalry,  the  French  in  all  likelihood, 
would  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  their 
enterprize.  The  duke  of  Cumberland 
left  his  fick  and  wounded  to  the  humanity 
of  the  victors  ;  and  retiring  to  Aeth,  en-r 
camped  in  an  advantageous  lituation  at 
Leflines.  The  garrifon  of  Tournay, 
though  now  deprived  of  all  hope  of  fuc- 
cour,  maintained  the  place  to  thetwenty- 
firfl  day  of  June,  when  the  governor  ob¬ 
tained  an  honourable  capitulation.  After 
the  conqueft  of  Tournay,  which  was  dis¬ 
mantled,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ap¬ 
prehending  the  enemy  had  a  defign  upon 
Ghent,  fent  a  detachment  of  four  thou¬ 
fand  men  to  reinforce  the  garrifon  of  that 
city  ;  but,  they  fell  into  an  ambufeade  at 
Paf-du-mele ;  and  were  killed  or  taken,, 
except  a  few  dragoons  that  efcaped  to 
Oftend  :  on  that  very  night,  which  was 
the  twelfth  of  June,  Ghent  was  furprized 
by  a  detachment  of  the  French  army. 
Then  they  inverted  Oftend,  which, 
though  defended  by  an  Englilh  garrifon, 
and  open  to  the  fea,  was  after  a  fhort 
liege  fur  rendered  by  capitulation  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  Auguft.  Dendermonde, 
Ourdenarde,  Newport,  and  Aeth,  un¬ 
derwent  the  fame  fate  ;  while  the  allied 
army  lay  intrenched  beyond,  the  canal 
of  Antwerp  :  And  the  French  king  hav¬ 
ing  fubdued  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Auftrian  Ncrtherlands,  returned  to  Paris, 
which  he  entered  in  triumph. 

FOX- 
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FONTICULUS,  or  FONTANELL  A, 

in  furgery,  an  iffue,  feton,  or  fmall  ulcer 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  latent  corruption  out  of  it. 

FOOD,  aliments  taken  into  the  body,  to 
nouriih  it.  See  Diet ,  Drink,  Aliment ,  £cc. 

FOOT,  Pes,  a  part  of  the  body  of  moll 
animals  whereon  they  Hand,  walk.  See. 

FOOT,  Pes  Magnus,  or  great  foot,  in 
anatomy,  denotes  the  extent  from  the  junc¬ 
ture  of  the  hip  to  the  toe  ends;  but  the 
foot,  or  Ieffer  foot  properly  fo  called,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts,  that  is  tarlus,  me¬ 
tatarfus,  and  toes. 

Thetarfus  is  the  fpace  between  the  bones 
of  the  leg  and  the  metatarfus ;  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  leven  bones.  The  full  is  called 
aftragalus  or  talus.  The  fecond  calcaneum, 
os  calcis,  or  heel-bone  ;  it  is  the  largeft  of 
the  bones  of  the  tarfus.  The  third  is  the 
es  naviculare  or  cymbiforme.  The  fourth 
fifth  and  fixth  are  called  offa  cuneiformia, 
becaufe  they  are  large  above,  and  narrow 
below.  The  feventh  bone  os  cubiforme, 
fcecaule  of  its  figure. 

The  bones  of  the  metatarfus  are  five  ; 
that  which  fuftains  the  great  toe  is  the 
thickeft,  and  that  which  fuftains  the  next 
toe  is  the  longeft,  and  the  reft  grow  each 
fhorter  than  the  other.  They  are  longer 
than  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus ;  in  other 
things  they  are  like  them,  and  they  are 
articulated  to  the  toes,  ,as  they  are  to  the 
fingers. 

The  bones  of  the  toes  are  fourteen.  The 
great  toe  has  two,  and  the  reft  have  three ; 
they  are  like  the  bones  of  the  fingers,  only 
they  are  ihorter. 

In  the  toes  there  are  fometimes  found 
twelve  offa  modiae,  as  in  the  fingers. 

FOOT,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  poetry, 
a  metre  or  meafure,  compofcd  of  a  certain 
number  of  long  and  lhort  fyllables.  Thefe 
feet  are  commonly  reckoned  twenty-eight, 
of  which  fome  are  limple,  as  confifting  of 
two  or  three  lyllables,  and  therefore  called 
difyllabic  or  triFy liable  feet ;  others  are 
compound,  confifting  of  four  fyllables,  and 
are  therefore  called  tetrafyllabic  feet. 

FOOT,  a  long  meafure,  confifting  of 
II  inches.  See  Inch.  Geometricians  di¬ 
vide  the  foot  into  io  digits,  and  the  digit 
into  ro  lines. 

FOO  T  Square  is  the  fame  meafure,  both 
in  breadth  and  length, containing  1441’quare 
or  fuperficial  inches. 

Q  tbic  or  Solid  FOOT  is  the  fame  meafure 
in  all  the  thiee  dimenfions,  length,  breadth, 
ahd  depth  or  thicknefs,  containing  1728 
cubic  inches  ‘  ■ 
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FORAMEN,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given 
to  feveral  apertures,  or  perforations  in  di¬ 
vers  parts  of  the  body;  as,  I.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  foramina  of  the  cra¬ 
nium  or  fkull.  2.  The  foramina  in  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw.  3.  Foramen  lachry- 
male.  4.  Foramen  membranoe  tympani. 

FORAMEN  OVALE,  an  oval  aperture 
or  paffage  through  the  heart  of  a  feetus, 
which  clofes  up  after  birth. 

FORCE  of  Bodies  in  Motion.  It  has 
been  a  famous  difpute  among  the  philofo- 
phers,  “  Whether  the  force  of  bodies  in 
motion,  ftriking  each  other,  be  propor-. 
tional  to  the  fimple  velocity  of  the  motion, 
or  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity?”  The 
Englifh  and  French  maintain  the  former, 
the  Dutch  and  Germans  the  latter. 

This  difpute  firft  commenced  between 
Mr.  Huygens  and  the  abbot  Catalan,  about 
the  force  of  ofcillating  bodies  ;  it  continued 
fome  time  between  thefe  two  gentlemen  ; 
at  length,  another  fubjeft  of  the  fame  kind 
engaged  the  faid  abbot  with  the  famous 
Leibnitz,  who  is  to  be  efteemed  the  firft 
author  that  plainly  declared,  in  exprefs 
words,  “  That  the  forces  of  bodies  were  as 
their  maffes  multiplied  by  the  fquare  of 
the  velocity/’ 

Catalan,  and  afterward  Mr.  Papin,  an- 
fwered  Leibnitz  ;  he  replied  again,  and  fe- 
veral  papers  were  written  on  the  fubjedh 
It  then  became  a  matter  of  general  enquiry, 
and  the  philofophers  of  every  nation  began 
to  confider  which  fide  io  be  of,  and  whe¬ 
ther  they  lhould  declare  for  the  old  or  for 
the  new  opinion.  However,  they  did  here, 
as  they  do  in  religion,  go  by  a  whole  na¬ 
tion  together;  the  common  herd  of  philofo¬ 
phers  following  the  dictates  of  their  lead¬ 
ers.  Thus  Leibnitz,  Polenus,  s’Grave- 
fande,  and  all  Mufchenbroek  led  the  Ger¬ 
main  and  Dutch ;  Papin,  Mairan,  Sec. 
the  French  ;  and  Pemberton,  Fames,  Do 
laguliers,  Clarke,  &c.  the  Englifh. 

As  it  ulually  falls  out  in  other  cafes,  fo 
here,  when  men  find  themfelves  prelfed 
with  difficulties  and  abfurdities  in  their 
fchemes  and  notions,  they  have  recourfe 
to  the  fubtilties  ofmetaphyficaldiftimftions, 
though  ieldom  to  any  good  purpofe.  Thus 
when  it  appears  too  plainly  by  all  experi¬ 
ments,  and  even  to  common  fenfe,  that  the 
natural  force  ofbodies  was  proportional  to 
the  fimple  velocity  and  mafs  of  matter  con¬ 
jointly  ;  we  were  told  it  was  necelfary  to 
difiinguifh  the  force  of  bodies  into  two 
kinds,  viz.  the  vis  viva  or  living  force, 
and  the  vis  mortua^  or  the  dead  forct,  but 
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it  was  demonftrated,  thffe  diftin&ions 
would  not  mend  the  matter. 

FORCE,  in  law,  any  unlawful  violence 
offered  to  things  or  perfons. 

FORCEPS,  in  furgery,  &c.  an  inftru- 
ment  well  known,  of  which  there  are  feve- 
ral  forts,  adapted  to  various  operations. 
Their  ules  are  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing 
and  extraft  it  from  the  body. 

FORCER,  or  FORCING  PUMP,  in 
mechanics,  a  kind  of  pump  in  which  there 
is  a  forcer  or  pifton,  without  a  valve.  See 
Pump. 

FORCING,  among  gardeners,  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  trees  produce  ripe  fruit  before  their 
nfual  time.  This  is  done  by  planting  them 
in  a  hot  bed  againft  a  louth  wall,  and  like- 
Ynfe  defending  them  from  the  injuries  of 
the  weather  by  a  glafs  frame. 

FORE-CASTLE,  in  ihip-building,  a 
fhort  deck  .which  reaches  from  the  top  of 
the  Hem  to  the  after  part  of  the  fore 
lhrouds. 

FORE-CLOSED,  in  law,  fignifies  the 
being  Ihut  out,  and  excluded,  or  barred, 
the  equity  of  redemption  on  mortagages, 
&c. 

FOREIGN,  in  general,  is  applied  to  a 
perfon  born  in  fome  other  prince’s  domi¬ 
nions,  or  any  thing  brought  from  thence, 
and  is  oppofed  to  native.  In  phyiic  it  is 
applied  to  any  preternatural  fubftance,  ei¬ 
ther  from  without,  or  generated  internally 
in  the  human' body. 

FOREIGN  Appofer,  or  Cppofer,  an  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  court  of-  Exchequer,  to  whom 
all  Iheriffvand  bail-ills  repair  to  be  appoled 
by  him  of  their  green*  wax,  aftdr  they 
hsVe  been'  appofed  of  their  fums  out 
of  the  -Pipe-Office ;  and  from  thence  he 
draws  down  a  charge  upon  one  of  them  to 
the  cle'rk  of  the  Pipe.'  His  bufihefs  is  a’lfo 
to  ekanVirfcfcfche  Iheriff’s  eftreats  with  the 
record,  and  to  aft:  the  Iheriff  what  he  fays 
t®  every  particular  fum  therein. 

FOREIGN  Pled,  a  refufal  of  the  judge 
as  incompetent,  becaufe  the  matter  in  hand 
was  not  within  his  precinCL 

FOP.EIGNER,  the  natural  bom  fub- 
je<ft  of  fome  foreign  prince. 

FORE-JUDGED,  in  law,  fignifies  a 
judgment," whereby  one  is  deprived,  or  put 
by  a  thing  in  quelfion. 

FORELAND,  in  the  fea-language,  the 
fame  with  a  cape.  See  Cape. 

FORE-MAST.  See  the  article  Maji. 
FOREST,  Sylva,  in  general,  a  great 
wood,  or  a  large  extent  of  ground  covered 
with  trees. 

ORE-STAFF,  or  CROSS-STAFF, 
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a  mathematical  inlfrument  formerly  ufed 
to  take  the  fun’s  altitude. 

FORESTALLER,  one  who  is  guilty 
of  foreftalling. 

FORESTALLING,  in  law,  buying  or 
bargaining  for  any  corn,  cattle,  victuals, 

'or  merchandize,  in  the  way  as  they 
come  to  fairs  or  markets  to  be  fold,  before 
they  get  thither,  with  an  intent  to  fell  the 
fame  again  at  a  higher  price. 

FORE-TOP-MAST.  See  rep-Maji. 
FORFEITURE,  the  effefl:  of  tranf- 
greffing  fome  penal  law,  and  extends  to 
lands  or  goods.-  Forfeiture  differs  from 
confiscation,  in  that  the  former  is  more 
general,  wHilft  confifcation  is  particularly 
applied  to  fuch  things  as  are  become  for¬ 
feited  to  the  king’s  exchequer  ;  and  goods 
confifcated,  are  faid  to  be  fuch  as  no  per¬ 
fon  claims. 

FORFICULA,  the  ear- wig,  in  zoo¬ 
logy,  a  troublefome  infeift,  which  takes  its, 
Englifh  name  from  its  introducing  it  Felt 
into  people’s  ears,  where  it  cables  a  great’ 
deal  of  pain. 

FORGE,  a  little  furnace,  wherein 
fmiths,  and  other  artificers  of  iron  or  Reel, 
&c.  heat  their  metals  red  hot,  in  order  to 
foften  and  render  them  more  malleable 
and  manageable  on  the  anvil.  See  FV- 
nacc. 

FORGE  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  large  furnace, 
wherein  iron  ore,  taken  out  of  the  mine, 
is  melted  down  ;  or  it  is  more  properly 
applied  to  another  kind  of  furnace  where¬ 
in  the  iron-ore,  melted  down  and  fepa- 
rated  in  a  former  furnace,  and  then  caft  in^ 
to  fows  and  pigs,  is  heated  and  fufed  over 
again,  and  beaten  afterwards  with  large 
hammers,  and  thus  rendered  more  foft, 
pure,  dueftile,  and  fit  for  ule.  Of  thefe 
there  are  two  kinds  :  the  fir  11  is  called  the 
finery,  where  the  pigs  are  worked  into  grofs 
iron,  and  prepared  for  the  fecond,  which 
is  called  the  chafery,  where  it  is  further 
wrought  into  bars  fit  for  ufe, 

FORGERY,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  the 
fraudulently  making  and  pubtjlhing  falfe 
writings  to  another’s  prejudice  :  or  it  fig¬ 
nifies  the  writ  that  lieo  againft  him  who 
offends  that  way. 

Forgery  is  either  at  common  laty,  or  by 
ftatute  ;  and  is  an  offence  punifbable  by  in¬ 
dictment,  information,  Sec.  and  nk  only 
)  where  a  perfon.  makes  a  falfe  deed,  but 
)  where  any  fraudulent  alteration  is  made  of 
1  a  true  one,  in  a  material  point.  Likewife 
I  a  writing  may  be  faid  to  be  forged,  where 
one  being  directed  to  draw'  up  a  will  for  a- 
aother,  infevtsfome  legacies  falfeiy  of  hi* 

<3wn 
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tnvn  head  ;  though  in  fuch  cafes,  there  is 
no  Forgery  of  the  hand  or  fealof  the  party : 
but  a  perfon  cannot  regularly  be  guilty  of 
this  crime  by  an  aft  of  omilTibn,  unlefs  it 
alters  the  limitation  of  an  eftate  to  another, 
in  whith  cafe  it  may  be  forgery.  By  a 
ilatute  of  George  II.  c.  25.  the  forging 
or  counterfeiting  any  deed,  will,  bond, 
bill,  note,  &c.  with  an  intent  to  defraud 
any  perfon,  or  publiih  fuch  falfe  deed, 
bond,  £ec.  knowingly,  is  declared  to  be 
felony:  and  the  offender  lhall  fuffer  death. 

FORGING,  in  fmithery,  the  beating 
or  hammering  iron  on  the  anvil,  after 
having  firffc  made  it  red-hot  in  the  forge, 
in  order  to  extend  it  into  various  forms, 
and  falhion  it  into  works.  See  For?e. 

o 

There  are  two  ways  of  forging  and  ham¬ 
mering  iron ;  one  is  by  the  force  of  the 
hand,  in  which  there  are  ufuatly  feveral 
pertons  employed,  one  of  them  turning  the 
iron  and  hammering  likewife,  and  the  felt 
only  hammering,  The  other  way  is  by 
the  force  of  a  water-mill,  which  raifes  and 
Works  feveral  large  hammers  beyond  the 
force  of  men  ;  under  the  lfrokes  of  which 
the  workmen  prefent  large  lumps,  or  pieces 
of  iron,  which  are  fuflained  atone  end  by 
the  anvils,  and  at  the  other  by  iron  chains 
fattened  to  the  ceiling  of  the  forge.  See 
Mill. 

This  laft  way  of  forging  is  only  ufed  in 
the  largeft  works,  as  anchors  for  Ihips,  See. 
which  ufually  weigh  feveral  thoufand 
pounds.  For  lighter  works,  a  lingle  man 
lerves  to  hold,  heat,  and  turn  with  one 
hand,  while  he  hammers  with  the  other; 

FORM,  Forma,  in  phyfics,  the  effen- 
tial  or  diftinguifhing  modification  of  the 
matter  whereof  a  natural  body  is  com- 
pofed. 

FORMS  of  Syllogifms ,  or  Syllogijlic 
FORM,  among  the  logicians  a  difpolition 
wherein  the  conclufion  follows  duly  and 
legitimately  from  the  two  premifes,  there 
being  no  form  where  there  is  no  conclunon. 
See  Syllogifm. 

FORM,  in  theology,  is  faid  to  be  one 
of  the  eflential  parts  of  the  facraments; 
being  that  which  gives  them  their  facra- 
mental  nature  and  efficacy,  and  confifting 
in  certain  words,  which  the  prieft  pro¬ 
nounces  in  adminiftering  them, 

FORM  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  moral  fenfe, 
for  the  manner  of  being,  or  doing  a  thing 
acording  to  rules;  thus  we  fay,  a  form  of 
government,  a  form  of  argument,  See. 

FORM,  in  law,  the  rules  eflablifhed 
and  requfite  to  be  obfeived  in  legal  proceed¬ 
ings.  ..  ..  » 
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FORM,  n  carpentry,  a  long  feat  or 
benches  in  the  choirs  of  churches,  or  in 
fchools,  for  the  priefts,  prebendaries*  re¬ 
ligious,  or  fchoiars,  to  fit  on. 

At  fchools,  the  word  form  is  frequently 
applied  to  what  is  otherwife  termed  aclafs. 
See  Clafs. 

FORM  alfo  denotes  the  external  ap¬ 
pearance  orfurfaceof  a  body,  or  the  dif- 
pofiticn  of  its  parts,  as  to  the  length,  breadth, 
and  thicknefs. 

FORM  is  alfo  ufed  among  mechanics* 
for  a  fort  of  mould,  whereon  any  thing  is 
falhioned  or  wrought;  as  the  hatters  form, 
the  paper-maker’s  form,  &c.  . 

Printer's  FORM,  an  alfemblage  of  let¬ 
ters,  words,  and  lines,  ranged  in  order, 
and  fo  difpofed  into  pages  by  the  compofitor, 
from  which,  by  means  of  ink  and  aprefs* 
the  printed  lheets  are  drawn. 

FORMA  PAUPERIS,  in  law,  is  where 
a  perfon  has  juttcaufeof  fuit,  but  is  fopoor 
that  he  cannot  defray  the  ufual  charges  of 
fuing  at  law  6r  in  equity;  in  which  cafe, 
on  making  oath  that  he  is  not  worth  five 
pounds  in  the  world,  on  all  his  debts  being 
paid,  arid  producing  a  certificate  from  fome 
lawyer  that  he  has  good  caufe  of  fuit,  the 
judge  will  admit  him  to  fue  in  forma  pau¬ 
peris  ;  that  is,  without  paying  any  fee  to 
counfellors,  attorneys*  clerks,  &c. 

FORMATION,  iu  philofophy,  an  aft 
whereby  fomething  is  formed  or  produced, 

FORMATION,  in  grammar*  the  form¬ 
ing  one  word  from  ano^ier ;  jjftus  account- 
antfhipis  formed  from  accountant,  and  this 
laft  from  account. 

FORMICA.,  the  ant  In  zoology.  See  Ant . 

FORMIC  A-LEO,  the  ant-lion,  or 
ant-eater,  in  zoology,  an  infeft  fo  called 
from  its  devouring  great  numbers  of  ants. 
It  is  the  caterpillar  or  worm  ©La  fly,  much 
refembling  the  liberelbe,  or  dragon-flies. 

FORMING  the  line,  in  naval  affairs, 
the  drawing  Up  the  ihips  of  a  fquadron 
or  divifion  inaftraight  line,  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  fathoms  diftance  from  each 
other. 

FORMULA,  or  FORMULARY,  a 
rule  or  model,  or  certain  terms  preferred 
by  authority,  for  the  form  and  manner  of 
an  aft,  inftrument,  proceeding  or  the  like. 

FORMULA,  in  medicine,  imports  the 
conftitution  of  medicines,  either jfimple  or 
compound,  both  with  refpeft  to  their  pre- 
feription  and  confiftence. 

FORNICATION,  the  aft  of  incontl- 
nency  between  Angle  perfons  ;  for  whpn 
either  of  the  parties  is  married,  fuch  aft  is 
adultery. 
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FORNIX,  in  anatomy,  a  part  of  the 
orain  placed  urtder  the  feptum  lucidum, 
end,  like  it,  conrpofedof  a  medullary  fub- 
(lance. 

FORRAGE,  in  the  military  art,  denotes 
‘hay,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  grafs,  clover, 
fee.  brought  into  the  camp  by  the  troopers, 
for  the  fuftenance  of  their  horles.  Dry 
forrage  is  the  hay,  oats,  fee.  delivered  out 
•of  the  magazines,  to  any  army  in  garrifon, 
or  when  they  take  the  field,  before  the 
green  forrage  is  iufitciently  grown  up  to 
iupply  the  troops. 

FORT,  In  the  military  art,  a  fmall  for¬ 
tified  place,  environed  on  all  fides  with  a 
moat,  rampart,  and  parapet.  Its  ufe  is 
to  lecure  fome  high  ground,  or  the  paffage 
of  a  river,  to  make  good  an  advantageous 
poft,  to  defend  the  lines  and  quarters  of  a 
liege,  &c. 

- Royal  FORT,  one  whofe  line  of  defence 
is  at  lea  ft  twenty-fix  fathoms  long. 

^  FORTIFICATION,  the  art  of  forti¬ 
fying  a  town,  or  other  places  5  or  of  put¬ 
ting  them  in  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence, 
that  every  one  of  its  parts  defends,  and  is 
defended  by  fome  other  parts,  by  means 
of  ramparts,  parapets,  moats,  and  other 
bulwarks;  to  the  end,  that  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  men  within  may  be  able  to  defend 
themfelves  for  a  confiderable  time  againft 
the  aflaults  of  a  numerous  army  without, 
fo  that  the  enemy,  in  attacking  them, 
muft  of  neceffity  fuffer  great  lofs.  Forti¬ 
fication  is  either  ancient  or  modern,  regu¬ 
lar  or  irregular.  Ancient  fortification,  at 
firft,  conlifted  of  walls  or  defences  made 
of  trunks,  ■  and  other  branches  of  trees, 
mixed  with  earth,  to  fecure  them  againft 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  This  was  after¬ 
wards  altered  to  ftone-walls,  on  which 
Were  raifed  breaft-works,  behind  which 
they  made  ufe  of  their  darts  and  arrows 
in  fecurity.  Modern  fortification,  is  that 
Which  is  fianked  and  defended  by  baftions 
and  out- works,  the  ramparts  of  which  are 
fo  (olid,  that  they  cannot  be  beat  down 
but  by  the  continual  fire  of  ieveral  bat¬ 
teries  of  cannon. 

Regular  fortification,  is  that  built  in  a 
tegular  polygon,  the  fides  and  angles  of 
which  are  all  equal,  being  commonly 
about  a  mulket-fhot  from  each  other. 

Irregular  fortification,  on  the  contrary, 
is  that  where  the  lides  and  angles  are  not 
Uniform,  equidiftant,  or  equal  ;  which  is 
owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  ground-, 
valleys,  rivers,  hills,  and  the  like.  See 
Sajlion,  icc.  ■ 

The  principal  maxims  of  fortification 
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are  thefe  :  i.  That  every  part  of  the  works 
be  feen  and  defended  by  other  parts,  fo 
that  the  enemy  can  lodge  no  where  without 
being  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  place,  z . 
A  fortrefs  Ihould  command  all  places  round 
it  j  and  therefore  all  the  out-works  ought 
to  be  lower  than  the  body  of  the  place.  3. 
The  works  fartheft  from  the  center,  ought 
always  to  be  open  to  thofe  more  near.  4« 
No  line  of  defence  fiaould  exceed  a  point 
blank  mufket-lhot,  which  is  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  or  an  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  fathoms,  5.  The  more  acute'the  angle 
at  the  center  is,  the  ftronger  will  be  (he 
place.  6.  In  great  places,  dry  trenches 
are  preferable  to  thofe  filled  with  water, 
bee  a  ufe  Tallies,  retreats,  and  fuccours  are 
frequently  neceftary,  but,  in  fmall  for- 
trelfes,  water-trenches  that  cannot  be 
drained,  are  beft,  as  (landing  in  need  of 
no  Tallies,  See. 

Different  authors  recommend  different 
methods  of  fortification  ;  but  the  principal 
are  thofe  of  Pagan,  Blondfcl,  Vauban,  and 
Scheiter. 

Irregular  FORTIFICATIONS,  are 
thofe  raifed  about  irregular  polygons  ;  in. 
which  the  engineer  ought  to  follow,  as 
much  as  poflible,  the  proportions  laid  down 
for  the  regular  one. 

FORTISSIMO,  in  mufic,  fometimes 
denoted  by  F  F  F,  or  f  f  f,  fignifies  to 
fing  to  play  very  loud  or  itrong. 

FORTUNE,  Forttinay  a  goddefs  werr- 
(hipped  with  great  devotion  by  the  ancient’s 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  believed  her  to 
prefide  over  human  affairs,  and  to  diftri- 
bute  wealth  and  honour  at  her  pleafure. 

FORUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  public 
(landing  place  within  the  city  of  Rome, 
where  caufes  were  judicially  tried,  and 
orations  delivered  to  the  people. 

FOSSA  MAGNA,  the  interior  cavity, 
or  rima  magna,  of  the  pudendum  mulie- 
bre. 

FOSS,  in  fortification,  a  hollow  place, 
commonly  full  of  water,  lying  between 
the  fcarp  and  counterfcarp,  below  the  ram¬ 
part  ;  and  turnihg  round  a  fortified  place 
or  poft  that  is  to  be  defended.  See  Moat. 

FOSIL,  in  natural  hiftory,  denotes,  in 
general,  everything  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
whether  they  be  natives  thereof,  as  metals. 
Hones,  fairs,  earths,  and  other  minerals  ; 
or  extraneous,  tepofited  in  the  bowels  ot 
the  earth  by  fome  extraordinary  means,  as 
earthquakes,  the  deluge,  & c. 

FOUL,  in  the  fea  language,  entangled 
or*embarraffed  :  foul  anchor,  1.  e.  ah  an¬ 
chor  which  has  either  hooked  its  own  or 
U  k  10m© 
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fpme.  other  cable,  wreck,  rocks,  &c.  “a. 
ihip  ran  foul  of  us  in  the  night.”  i.  c. 
came  clofe  to  our  iliip,  entangled  herlelf 
among  the  rigging. 

:  FOUL  HAWSE  is  when  the  (hip  be¬ 
ing  moored  by  two  anchors,  has  turned 
round,  and  confequently  twilled  one  cable 
about  the  other. 

FOUL-WIND,  a  wind  which  blows 
contrary  to  the  (hip's  courfe. 

FOULNESS,  in  furgery,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  wounds,  where  the  lielh  is  putrid, 
fungous,  black,  or  livid. 

.  FOUNDATION,  in  archite&ure,  that 
part  of  a  building  which  is  under  ground. 
See  Building. 

Foundations  are  either  natural  or  artifi¬ 
cial.  Natural  as  when  we  build  upon  a 
rock,  or  very  1'olid  earth,  in  which  cafe 
we  need  not  leek  for  any  further  lengthen¬ 
ing  ;  for  thefe,  without  digging  or  other 
artificial  helps,  are  of  thetnfelves  fit  to 
uphold  the  greatefl  buildings.  But  if  the 
ground  be  landy,  or  marfhy,  or  hath  lately 
been  dug,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  art.  Il 
the  ground  be  landy  or  marfhy,  you  mull 
dig  till  you  find  found  ground,  and  the 
bell  is  that  which  requires  moll  labour  in 
cutting,  and  when  wet,  does  not  dilfolve 
into  dirt.  If  the  earth  to  be  built  upon  is 
very  loft,  as  in  moorilh  grounds,  lay  good 
pieces  of  oak,  whofe  length  mull  be  about 
the  breadth  of  the  trench,  or  two  feet  longer 
than  the  breadth  of  the  wall,  acrols  the 
foundation,  about  two  feet  afunder,  and 
being  well  rammed  down,  lay  long  planks 
upon  them,  pinning  or  fpiking  down  each 
plank  to  the  pieces  of  oak.  on  which  it  lies. 
But  if  the  ground  be  very  bad,  let  piles  of 
oak,  of  a  diameter  about  one  twelfth  part 
of  their  fength,  be  drove  down  to  reach 
the  good  ground,  and  placed  as  clofe  as  one 
can  lland  by  another  ;  then  (pike  down 
long  planks  upon  them.  And  it  mull  not 
be  forgot  to  place  the  piles  not  only  under 
the  outer  walls,  but  alfo  under  the  inner 
walls  that  divide  the  building  ;  for  if  thefe 
lliould  fink,  it  would  make  the  outer  wall 
crack,  and  fo  ruin  the  whole  building.  If 
the  ground  be  faulty  here  and  there,  let 
arches  be  turned  over  the  faulty  places 
which  will  difeharge  them  of  the  weight. 
As  to  the  rules  nec diary  to  be  obferved  in 
the  fubdruclion  or  artificial  part  of  the 
foundation,  they  are  thefe,  i7  That  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  be  made  exactly  level. 
2-  That  the  lowed  ledge  or  row  be  all  of 
done  (the  broader  the  better)  laid  clofe  to¬ 
gether.  3,  That  the  breadth  of  the 
ground- work  be  at  lead  double  that  of  the 
\yall  to  be  railed  on  it.  However,  the 
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breadth  may  be  regulated  according  to  the 
goodiu  fs  of  the  ground,  and  the  weight  of 
the  intended  edifice.  4.  That  the  founda¬ 
tion  be  made  to  diminilh  as  it  riles,  taking 
care,  however,  that  it  do  lo  equally  on 
both  fides.  5.  That  you  ought  never  to 
build  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  foundation, 
unlefs  well  allured  of  its  depth  and  llrength 
to  bear  the  fu peril  ructure.  6.  And  ladly. 
The  ltones  in  a  foundation,  Ihould  be  laid 
as  they  naturally  lay  in  the  quarry  ;  a  pre¬ 
cept  generally  obferved  by  all  good  archi¬ 
tects,  becaute  they  find  the  Hones  are 
fubjedt  to  cleave  that  wiy  of  the  grain  x 
that  lay  horizontally  in  the  quarry.  In 
lome  places,  buildings  near  the  water  are 
founded  on  lacks  of  wool  laid  like  ma- 
trelfes,  which  being  well  prelfcd  and  greafy, 
will  never  give  wav,  nor  rot  in  the  water. 

FOUNDATION,  a  donation  or  legacy 
either  in  money  or  lands,  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  fupport  of  lome  community, 
hofpital,  fchool,  letflure,  See. 

FOUNDER,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the 
perfon  who  lays  a  foundation,  or  endows 
a  church,  lchool,  religious  houfe,  or  other 
charitable  inditution.  The  founder  of  a 
church  may  preferve  to  himfelf  the  right 
of  pa'ronage,  or  prefentation  to  the  living. 

FOUNDER,  an  artill  who  calls  metals, 
in  various  forms,  for  different  ufes,  as 
guns,  bells,  datues,  printing  characters, 
candledicks,  buckles,  See.  whence  they 
are  denominated  gun-founders,  bell-foun¬ 
ders,  figure- founders,  letter-founders,  foun¬ 
ders  of  (mail  works,  See.  See  Foundery. 

FOUN DERING,  in  the  manege,  a 
diforder  in  horfes,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds,  viz.  in  the  feet  and  in  the  chelt. 
Foundering  in  the  feet,  is  an  univerlal 
rheumatilm,  or  defluxion  of  humours  upon 
the  finews  of  a  horle’s  feet,  which  caufes 
fo  great  a  lliffncfs  in  the  hoofs,  that  the 
horfe  has  no  fenfe  or  feeling  of  them. 

This  diforder  ariles  from  hard  riding; 
f  rom  great  heats  and  colds  ;  and  is  fonie- 
times  occalioned  by  watering  a  horfe  when 
he  is  very  hot,  by  which  means,  as  the 
farriers  term  it,  his  gveale  is  melted  within 
h  m  ;  alfo  by  wearing  too  ftraight  a  (hoe, 
or  travelling  vpon  hard  ground. 

FOUNDERING,  among  failors,  fink¬ 
ing  in  a  dorm  at  lea. 

FOUNDERY,  or  FOUNDRY,  the 
art  of  cadmg  ail  forts  of  metals,  into  dif¬ 
ferent  forms.  It  likewife  (ignlfies  the 
\vork-houfe,  or  fmclting-hut,  wherein 
thefe  operations  are  performed. 

FOUNDERY  of  Beils.  The  metal,  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  is  different  for  bells  from 
what  it  is  forllatues ;  there  be’wsno  tin  in 

the 
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the  ftatue-mctal ;  but  there  is  a  fifth,  and 
fometimes  more,  rn  the  bell-metal. 

The  bufinefs  of  bell-fonndery  is  reduci¬ 
ble  to  three  particulars  s  i.  The  proportion 
of  a  bell  ;  z.  1  he  forming  ot  the  mould  ; 
and  3.  The  melting  of  the  metal, 

The  proportions or  the  Engliih  bellsdit- 
fer  much  from  thole  of  the  Ciiinefe  :  in 
the  former,  the  modern  proportions  are  to 
make  the  diameter  fifteen  times  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  brim,  and  twelve  times  the 
height. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  proportions,  viz. 
the  fimple  and  the  relative  ;  the  former  are 
thole  proportions  only  that  are  between  the 
feveral  parts  ol  a  bell,  to  render  it.  iono- 
rous  ;  the  relative  proportions  eltabiilh  a 
requifite  harmony  between  leveral  bells. 

The  particulars  neceilary  for  making 
the  mould  of  a  bell,  are,  1.  I  he  earth  :  * 
the  moil  cohefive  is  the  beft  :  it  mull  be 
well  ground  and  lifted,  to  prevent  any 
chinks,  z.  Brick-Hone  ;  which  mull  be 
tiled  for  the  mine,  mould,  or  core  tor  the 
furnace.  3.  Horlc-dung,  hair,  and  hemp, 
mixed  with  the  earth,  to  render  the  ce¬ 
ment  more  binding.  4.  The  wax  for  in- 
feription,  coats  of  arms,  Sec.  5.  The 
tallow  equally  mixed  with  the  wax,  in 
order  to  put  a  flight  lav  of  it  upon  the 
outer  mould,  before  any  letters  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  it.  6.  The  coals  to  dry  the  mould. 

For  making  the  mould,  they  have  a 
fcaflold  confiding  of  four  boards,  ranged 
upon  treffels.  Upon  this,  they  carry  the 
earth,  grofslv  diluted,  to  mix  it  with 
horle-dung,  beating  the  whole  with  a 
,  large  fpatula. 

The  compares  of  conftrurftion  is  the 
chief  inllrumer.t  for  making  the  mould, 
which  conlitl  of  two  different  legs,  joined 
by  a  third  piece.  And  laft  of  ail,  the 
founders  lhelvos,  on  which  are  the  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  letters,  cartridges,  coats 
of  arms,  See. 

FOUNDER  Y  of  great  Guns,  and  Mor¬ 
tar-Pieces.  The  method  of  calling  theie 
pieces  is  little  different  from  that  of  bells  : 
they  are  run  maffv,  without  any  core, 
being  determined  by  the  hollow  of  the 
iliell  ;  and  they  are  afterwards  bored  with 
a  Heel  trepan,  that  is  worked  either  by 
horles,  or  a  water-mill. 

For  the  metal,  parts,  proportions,  Sec. 
of  thefe  pieces,  fee  Cannon. 

Letter  FOUNDERY,  or  Cafting  of 
Printing-Letters.  The  firfi:  thing  requifite 
is  to  prepare  good  Heel  punches,  on  the 
face  of  wh'ch  is  drawn  the  exact  fbape 
of  the  letter  with  pen  and.  ink,  if  the 
letter  be  large,  or  with  a  i'mooih  Blunted 
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point  of  a  needle,  if  fmall  ;  and  th^n 
with  proper  gravers,  the  cutter  digs  deep* 
between  the  lirokes,  letting  the  marks 
ffand  on  the  punch  :  the  work  of  hol¬ 
lowing  being  generally  regulated  by  the 
depth  of  the  counter -punch  :  then  he  files  . 
the  out  fide,  till  it  is  fit  for  the  matrice. 

They  have  a  mould  to  juffily  the  ma¬ 
trices  by,  which  confiils  of  an  upper  and 
under  part,  both  which  are  alike,  except 
the  llool  and  fpring  behind,  and  a  fmall 
round ilh'  wire  in  the  upper  parr,  for  mak-  . 
mg  the  neck  in  the  ihank  ol  the  letter. 
Thefe  two  parts  are  exactly  fitted  into  each 
other,  being  a  male  and  female  gage,  to 
ilide  backwards  and  forwards. 

Then  they  juftifv  the  mould,  by  calling 
about  twenty  lamples  of  letters,  which » 
are  let  in  a  compofing-Hick,  with  the 
nicks  towards  the  right-hand  ;  and  cojn- , 
paring  thefe  .every  way  with  the  pattern- 
letters  ;  let  up  in  the  lame  manner,  they 
find  the  exact  meafure  of  the  body  to  be 
call. 

Next  they  prepare  the  matrix,  which  Is 
of  brals  or  copper,  an  inch  and  a  half, 
long,  and  a  proportionable. thicknefs  to  the 
fize  of  the  letter  it  is  to  contain.  In  this 
metal  is  funk  the  face  of  the  letter,  by 
linking  the  letter  punch  the  depth  ot  an 
n.  After  this,  the  tides  and  face  of  the 
matrice  are  juftified,  and  cleared,  with 
files,  of  all  *  bundlings  that  have  been 
made  by  finking  the  punch. 

Then  it  is  brought  to  the  furnace,  which, 
is  built  up-right  of  brick  with  four  iquare 
fidcs,  and  a  Hone  a  top,  in  which  is  a 
hole  for  the  pan  to  Hand  in.  H  hey  have, 
feveral  of  thefe  furnaces. 

Printing-letters  are  made  of  lead,  har¬ 
dened  with  iron  or  llub-nails.  To  make 
the  iron  run,  they  mingle  an  equal  v  eight 
of  antimony,  beaten  fmall  in  an  iron 
mortar,  and  Hub-nails  together.  1  hey. 
charge  a  proper  number  ol  earthen  pots, 
that  bear  the  fire,  with  the  two  ingre¬ 
dients,  as  full  as  they  can  hold,  and  melt 
it  in  an  open  furnace,  built  foe  that  pur* 
pole. 

A  workman  will  ordinarily  call  3000 
of  thefe  letters  in  a  day.  The  perfection 
of  letters  thus  call,  confiHs  in  their  being, 
all  feverally  fquare  and  llraight  on  every 
fide  ;  and  all  generally  of  the  fame  height, 
and  evenly  lined,  without  Hooping  one 
way  or  other  ;  neither  too  big  in  the, 
foot,  nor  the  head  ;  well  grooved,  lb  as 
the  two  extremes  of  the  foot  contain  hal$ 
the  body  of  the  letter  ;  and  well  ground, 
barbed,  and  feraped,  with  a  fenfible  notch, 
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FOUNT,  or  FONT,  among  printers, 
a'  fet  or  quantity  of  letters,  and  all  the 
appendages  belonging  thereto,  as  nume¬ 
ral  characters,  quadrates,  points,  See.  call 
by  a  letter-founder,  and  lortqcL  Founts 
are  large  or  imall,  according  to  the  demand 
of  the  printer.  As  every  lheet  does  not 
Comprehend  the  fame  number  of  letters, 
nor  the  fame  fort  of  letters,  we  mult  ob- 
ferve,  that  as  in  every  language  fome 
founds  recur  more  frequently  than  others, 
fome  letters  will  be  in  much  more  ufe, 
and  oftener  repeated  than  others,  and  con¬ 
sequently  their  cells  or  cafes  Ihould  be 
better  ftored  than  thofe  of  the  letters 
which  do  not  recur  fo  frequently  :  thus,  a 
fount  does  not  contain  an  equal  number  of 
tv  and  by  or  of  b  and  d,  Sec.  the  letter- 
founders  have  therefore  a  lift  or  tariff,  or 
as  the  French  call  it,  a  policey  by  which 
they  regulate  the  proportions  between  the 
different  forts  of  characters  that  compole  a 
fount ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  tariff 
will  vary  in  different  languages,  but  will 
remain  the  fame  for  all  forts  of  characters 
employed  in  the  fame  language. 

FOUNTAIN,  Fotts,  a  fpring  of  living 
water  that  rifes  out  of  the  ground. 

Fountains  or  lourees  of  rivers  were 
lield  facred  among  the  ancients,  and  even 
worshiped  as  a  kind  of  divinity  :  and  it 
was  a  point  of  religion,  not  to  muddy  the 
waters  in  bathing. 

Artificial  FOUNTAIN,  or  jet  d’eauy  a 
contrivance,  whereby  water  is  violently 
fhouted  upwards.  Some  fountains  are 
founded  on  the  elafticity  of  the  air,  and 
others  on  the  preffure  of  the  water. 

FOURTH,  in  muftc,  one  of  the  har¬ 
monic  intervals.  It  conftfts  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  founds,  which  are  in  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  4  to  3  ;  that  is,  of  founds  produced 
by  chords,  whofe  length  are  to  each  other 
as  4  to  3. 

FOW  Ly  among  zoologifts,  the  larger 
•fort  of  birds,  whether  domeftic  or  wild  : 
fOch  as  geefe,  pheafants,  patridges^  tur- 
kies,  ducks,  See. 

Tame  fowl  make  a  neceffary  part  of  the 
flfock.  of  a  country  farm.  See  Poultry. 

FOX,  Vulpes,  in  zoology,  an  animal 
off  the  dog-kind,  which  much  refembles 
the  common  dog  in  form,  and  is  of  the 
lize  of  a  fpaniel  :  it  is  chiefly  diftingui/h- 
ed  by  its  long  and  ftraight  tail,  with  the 
tip  white. 

FOX-GLOVE,  Digitalis,  in  botany. 

See  Digitalis. 

FRACTION,  in  arithmetic,  a  broken 
number,  a  parr,  or  divilion  of  an  unit,  or  [ 
ijite^er.  I 
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FraClionsare  generally  divided  intow/* 
gar y  decimaly  and  Jexagc/imal. 

Vulgar  FRACTIONS  are  thofe  which 
repreient  the  parts  of  any  thing  propofed. 

A  vulgar  fraction  is  exprefted  by  two 
numbers  placed  one  above  the  other,  hav¬ 
ing  a  line  drawn  between  them. 

The  number  placed  below  the  line  is 
called  the  denominator,  and  denotes  how 
many  equal  parts  the  thing  ii  fuppofed  to 
be  divided  into,  being,  only  the  divifor  in 
divilion.  And  the  number  placed  above 
the  line  is  called  the  numerator,  and  ihews 
how  many  of  theie  parts  are  contained  in 
the  fraction,  it  being  the  remainder  after 
divifton.  Tivefe  admit  of  three  diirinc- 
tions,  viz.  proper  or  fmple ,  improper,  and 
compound  fractions. 

A  propet-y  pure ,  or  fimple  Fraction .  is 
that  which  is  lefsThan  an  unit  :  that  i?,  it 
reprefents  the  immediate  part  or  parts  of 
any  thing  lefs  than  the  whole,  and  there¬ 
fore  its  numerator  is  always  lefs  than  the 
denominator. 

An  improper  FraSlion  is  that  which  is 
greater  than  an  unit  ;  that  is,  it  repre¬ 
fents  fome  number  of  parts  greater  than 
the  whole  thing,  and  its  numerator  is  al¬ 
ways  greater  than  the  denominator. 

A  compound  FraSlion  is  a  part  of  a  part, 
confiding  of  feveral  numerators  and  de¬ 
nominators  united  together  with  the  word 
of.  As  1-3L  of  3*4th,  of  2-5ths,  See. 
and  is  thus  read,  one  third  of  three  fourths 
of  two  fifths  of  an  unit. 

That  is,  when-  an  unit,  or  whole  thing, 
is1  fir  ft  divided’  into  any  number  of  equal 
parts,  and  each  of  thefe  parts  is  fubdi- 
vided  into  other  parts,  and  f>  on  :  then 
, thefe  laft  parts  are  called  compound  frac¬ 
tions,  or  fractions  of  fraHions. 

All  compound  fractions  are  reduced  to 
ftngle  ones,  by  the  following 

Rule— -Multiply  all  the  numerators  into 
one  another  for  a  .numerator,  and  all  the 
denominators  into  one  another  for  the  de¬ 
nominator. 

To  alter  or  change  different  Fractions  into 
'  one  denomination  retaining  the  fame  value. 
In  order  to  gain  a  clear  underftanding  of 
this  propofition,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
premife  this  lemma,  viz.  If  a  number 
multiplying  two  numbers  produce  other 
numbers,  the  numbers  produced  of  them 
lhall  be  in  the  fame  proportion  that  the' 
numbers  multiplied  are. 

That  is,  if  both  the  numerator  and  de¬ 
nominator  of  any  fraction  be  equally  mul¬ 
tiplied  into  another*  number,  their  pro- 
duifts  will  retain  the  fame  value  with  that 
fraction.  •  •  • 
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*To  bring  mixed  numbers  into  FraBions, 
end  the  contrary.  Mixed  numbers  _  are 
brought  into  improper  fractions  by  the 
following 

Rule.-— Multiply  the  integers,  or  whole 
numbers,  with  the  denominator  of  the 
given  fraction,  and  to  their  produdl  add 
the  numerator  of  the  fra&ion  required. 

ST o  abbreviate  or  reduce  Fractions  into  their 
lowejl  or  Icaji  denomination. 

Rule. — Divide  the  greater  number  by 
the  lefier,  and  that  divifor  by  the  remain¬ 
der,  if  there  be  any,  and  lb  on  continu¬ 
ally,  until  there  be  no  remainder  left  : 
then  will  the  la  it  divifor  be  the  greateft 
common  me&fure  ;  and,  if  it  happen  to 
be  r,  then  are  thofe.  numbers  prime  num¬ 
bers,  and  are  already  in  their  lowed  terms  ; 
but,  if  other-wife,  divide  the  numbers  by 
that  laft.  divifor,  and  their  quotients  will 
be  their  lead  terms  required. 

Addition  and  fubtraBion  of  FraBions. 
Rule, — Reduce  them  to  a  common  de¬ 
nominator,  and  add  or  fu  her  act  the  nu¬ 
merators  ;  the  fum  or  difference  fet  over 
the  common  denominator  is  the  fum  or 
remainder  required. 

Multiplication  of  FraBions. 

Rule. — Multiply  their  numerators  one 
into  another  to  obtain  the  numerator  of 
the  product  ;  and  their  denominators  mul¬ 
tiplied  into  one  another  ihall  give  the  de¬ 
nominator  of  the  product.  ^ 

■  If  a  mixed  quantity  is  to  be  multiplied, 
fjft  reduce  it  to  the  form  of  a  fraction, 
and  if  any  integer  is  to  be  multiplied  by 
a  fraction,  you  may  reduce  it  to  the  form 
of  a  fraction-  by  placing  a  unit  under  it. 

Divijlon  of  FraBions. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  numerator  of  the 
dividend  by  the  denominator  of  the  di¬ 
vifor,  and  their  produdt  Ihall  give  the  nu¬ 
merator  of  the  quotient  :  then  multiply 
the  denominator  of  the  dividend  by  the 
numerator  of  the  divilor,  and  their  pro* 
tluft  Ihall  give  the  denominator. 

•  FRACTURE,  in  furgery,  a  rupture 
of  a  bone ;  or  a  lolution  of  continuity  in 
a  bone,  when  it  is  crufhed  or  broken  by 
fome  external  caufe. 

FR/ENUM,  in  anatomy,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  loine  membraneous  ligaments  of 
.the  bodv.  As, 

FRzENUM  LINGUiE,  the  ligament 
under  the  tongue  ;  which  lometimes  ties 
it  down  too  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mouth,  and  then  requires  to  be  incifed  or 
divided,  in  order  to  give  this  organ  its 
proper  and  free  motion.  T  his  d border 
generally  arifes  in  infants  foan  after 
ihfciit  birth,  fo  that  they,  cannot  move  and 
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exert  their  tongues  in  the  adion  of  fuck¬ 
ing  :  though  it  is  lometimes  a'lio  oblervei 
in  adults. 

Each  of  the  lips  has  alfo  its  peculiar 
frsenum  :  the  upper  one  under  the  nofe  ; 
the  under  one  near  the  roots  of  the  dentes 
i  n  ci  fores  :  thefe  are  of  the  utmofl  fet  vice 
to  us  in  fpeaking.,  and  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing. 

FRiENUM  PENIS,  a  ligament  of 
the  penis,  that  ties  the  prepuce  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  glands  of  the  penis. 

There  is  alfo  a  finall  frtenum  of  the 
clitoris,  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the 
offa  pubis. 

FRAGARIA,  the  ftraw  berry,  in  bo¬ 
tany. 

FRAIL,  a  bafket  made  of  rufhes,  or 
the  like,  in  which  are  packed  up  figs, 
raifins,  See.  it  alfo  fignifi.es  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  ofraifins,  about  leventy-nve  pounds. 

FRAISE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of 
defence,  confiding  of  pointed  flakes,  fix 
or  feven  feet  long,  driven  parallel  to  the 
horizon  into  the  retrenchments  of  a  camp, 
a  half-moon,  or  the  like,  to  prevent  any 
approach  or  fealade. 

T 3  FRAISE  a  Battalion ,  is.  to  line  the 
mufqueteers  round  with  pikes,  that,  in 
cafe  they  lhould  be  charged  with  a  body 
of  horfe,  the  pikes  being  prefented,  may- 
cover  the  mufqueteers  from  the  Jhock  of 
the  horfe,  and  ferve  as  a  barricade. 

FRAME,  in  joinery,  a  kind  of  cafe, 
wherein  a  thing  is  fet  or  inclofed,  or  even 
lupported,  as  a  window- frame,  a  picture 
frame,  See. 

FRAME  is  alfo  a  machine  ufed  in  di¬ 


vers  arts  ,  as, 

FRAME,  among  printers,  is  the  fland 
which  fuppofrts  the  cafes. 

FRAME,  among  founders,  a  kind  of 
ledge  in  doling  a  board,  which,  being  fill¬ 
ed  with  wetted  fane!,  lerves  as  a  mould  to 
caft  their  works  in. 

FRAME  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a 
fort  of  loom,  whereon  artificers  ftretch 
their  linens,  filks,  fluffs,  &c.  to  be  em¬ 
broidered,  quilted,  or  the  like. 

FRAME,  among  painters,  a  kind  of 
fquare,  confiding  of  four  long  flips  of  wood 
joined  together,  whole  intermediate- fpace 
is  divided  by  threads  into  feveral  little 
fquares  like  a  net.  It  fervesto  reduce  figures 
from  great  to  fmaJl ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
to  augment  their  fize  from  final  1  to  great. 

FRAMING  of  an  Houfe,  amohg  car¬ 
penters,  denotes  all  the  timber  work  there¬ 
in  ;  namely,  the  carcafe,  flooring,  par¬ 
titioning,  roofing,  deling,  beams,  alter¬ 


ing,  &c. 
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FRANCE,  a  kingdom  of  Europe, 

bounded  on  the  north  by.  the  Low  Coun- 

•  *  v  *  ■  « 
tries  ;  on  the  call  by  Germany,  Swilier- 

land,  Savoy,  and  the  Alps  ;  on  the  foutli 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Pyre¬ 
nean  mountains,  which  fepa rates  it  from 
Spain  ;  and  on  the  welt  by  the  ocean.  It  is 
in  length  from  Dunkirk,  to  Roofitllon, 
i'even  hundred  and  twenty  miles-,-  and  in 
breadth  lix  hundred  and  fixtv.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  religion  is  only  allowed  fince 
the  revocation  of  the  edidt  of  Nantz  in 
1685.  y 

The  kingdom  of  France,  of  which  we 
are  now  treating,  is  very  ancient,  having 
continued  fince  the  year  425,  which  is 
above  thirteen  centuries.  The  number  of 
Icings  from  the  firlt  foundation  of  this  mo¬ 
narchy  to  the  prelent  time,  is  fixty-five  ; 
that  is,  twenty- two  of  the  firtk  race,  thir¬ 
teen  of  the  fecond,  and  ihirtv-one  of  the 
third,  including  Lewis  XV.  now  reigning. 
The  firlt  were  called  Merovingians,  the 
fecond,  Carlovingians,  and  the  other, 
Capetians.  This  kingdom  contains  twen¬ 
ty-one  univerfities,  eighteen  archbiihop- 
ricks,  one  hundred  and  twelve  bilhopricks, 
twelve  boards  of  accounts,  twelve  courts  of 
aides,  two  courts  and  thirty  hotels  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  mints,  three  lupreme  councils, 
betides  the  grand  council,  as  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  more  particularly  hereafter.  The 
airof  France  is  very  temperate  and  health¬ 
ful,  being  in  the  middle  of  the  temperate 
zone,  and  the  land  is  agreeably  diverfified 
■with  riling  hills,  beautiful  valleys,  valt 
plains,  and  .is  generally  cultivated  through¬ 
out  the  whole  kingdom.  The  rivers  are, 
the  Loire,  the  Seine,  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Garonne,  befides  feveral  lelTer  rivers  which 
■will  be  rake/i  notice  of  when  the  provinces 
are  particularly  detcribed.  The  ports,  ha- 
wens,  or  harbours  of  France,  are  feven- 
teen,  namely,  1.  Dunkirk,  and,  2.  Gra¬ 
velines  in  Flanders  ;  3.  Calais  in  Picardy; 
4.  Dieppe,  and,  5.  Havre,  in  Normandv, 
6.  St.  Malo,  7.  Brel!,  and,  8.  L’Orient,  at 
which  laft  the  lhips  for  the  Indies  put  in  ; 
9.  Port  Lewis,  in  Britany,  10.  Rochelle, 
in  the  territory  of  Aunus,  which  receives 
the  vefiels  that  come  from  America  ;  n. 
Roc  h  fort,  12.  Boardeaux,  13.  Bavonne, 
and,  74.  Sr.  John  de  Luz,  in  Guienne  ; 
on  the  Mediterranean  there  are,  1  3.  Cette, 
in  Languedor,  16,  Toulon,  and  17.  Mar- 
feilles  in  Provi  nce. 

The  king  of  France  has  the  title  of  the 
molt  Chriflnan  king,  and  eldel!  Son  of  the 
Church,  notwithstanding  which,  there 
Rave  been  feveral  quarrels  between  him  and 
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the  pope.  Befides,  there  have  been  dTvi- 
fions  in  the  Gallican  church  itfc-1  -.  1  hat 

which. now  exiils,  was  occalioned  by  the 
bull  Unigenitus,  in  which  pope  Clement 
XI.  condemns  one  hundred  and  one  pro- 
pofitions  m  the  New  Teflament  of  P.  Quel- 
ncl.  Thole  who  oppote  this  bull  are  called 
Janfenills,  heca-uie  they  iollow  the  Icnti- 
inents  of  Cornelius  Jaufemus,  Ivihop  of 
Ypres,  in  Flanders,  who  died  in  1638. 
Great  numbers  of  the  clergy  have  thought 
proper  to  refufethe  lacramentto  the  Janfle- 
niils,  which  has  occafioncd  great  dilpuies. 

Though  the  religion  now  profelfled  in 
France  is  only  the  Roman  Catholic,  yet 
there  were  formerly  a  great  number  of  P10- 
teflants  called  Huconois.  Thtfe  were 

4  *->  ■  . 

tolerated  bv  the  famous  edufl  o!  Nantz, 
made  by  Henry  IV.  in  their  favour  in 
1  597.  Before  this  edict,  they  were  de¬ 
termined  to  root  the  reformed  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  this  gave  rife  to  the  civil 
wars,  whiqh  did  lb  much  mifehtef  in  that 
kingdom,  and  occalioned  the  dreadful  mal- 
fncreat  Paris  in  1572,  on  the  night  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  when  thirty  thoul’and  of 
the  principal  Proteflants  were  murdered 
in  cold  blood.  After  the  promulgation  of 
the  famous  edift,  the Fapilts  endeavoured 
to  undermine  them  bv  degrees,  by  taking 
poffeliion  of  ali  their  fortified  places,  then 
by  excluding  them  from  all  public  offices, 
and  then  bv  the  revocation  of  the  edict  it- 

j 

felt,  in  1685,  when  all  the  Proteilant 
clergy  were  banifhed  the  kingdom,  and 
the  dragoons  were  lent  from  place  to  place, 
exercifing  unheard-of  cruelties,  to  force 
the  Iiugonots  to  change  their  religion,  at 
the  lame  rime  that  their  children  werelhut 
up  in  convents.  In  conlequence  of  thefe 
proceedings,  great  numbers  turned  Papifts, 
and  others  liole  out  of  the  kingdom,  flying 
into  England,  Holland,  Germany  and 
Swilierland,  while  others,  who  were  taken, 
were  committed  to  prilon,  and  fent  to  the 
galleys,  dr  otherwife  cruelly  punilhed. 
Some  again  who  were  nivvly  converted, 
being  troubled  in  mind*  fled  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Cevennes,  where  they  flood  on  the 
defenfive. 

There  are  twenty-one  univerfities  in 
France,  of  which  fix  are  in  the  north,  as 
Douay,  in  Flanders  ;  Caen,  in  Norman¬ 
dy  ;  Paris,  in  the  ifle  of  France  ;  Rheims, 
in  Champagne  ;  Pont-a- Moufflon,  in  Lor- 
rain  ;  and  Straiburgh,  in  Allace.  Seven 
are  in  the  middle,  viz.  Nantz,  in  Bre¬ 
tagne  ;  Angers,  in  Anjou  ;  Orleans,  for 
law  only  ;  Bourges,  in  Berry  ;  Poitiers, 
in  Poitu  Befancon,  in  the  Framche 
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Cotnte  ;  and  Dijon,  in  Burgundy.  The 
remaining  eight  are  in  the  fouth,  namely, 
Valence,  in  Dauphiny  ;  Caliors,  in  Qucr- 
cv  ;  Bourdeaux,  in  Gmenne;  Aix,  in  Pro¬ 
vence  ;  Orange,  in  the  Comtat  of  Avig¬ 
non  ;  Toulout'e  and  Montpelier,  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc  ;  and  Perpignan,  in  Rouflillon. 

Beiides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  acade¬ 
mies,  defigned  to  cul  ivate  and  bring  to 
perfect  ion  leveral  Iciences  ;  as,  the  French 
Academy,  founded  bv  cardinal  Richlieu, 
in  163;.  They  aiVembled,  for  the  firll 
time,  on  the  xoth  of  July,  1657.  Every 
three  months  they  have  a  new  director  and 
a  new  chancellor,  who  are  chofen  by  lots. 
The  members  of  this  academy  meet  three 
times  a  week,  in  the  Old  Louvre.  Their 
principal  tlelign  is  to  improve  the  French 
language,  eloquence,  and  poetry.  They 
celebrate  the  fealt  of  St.  Lewis  every  year, 
on  the  24th  of  Augull;  and  on  this  day 
they  dillribute  the  prizes,  which  confift  of 
two  medals  of  gold,  the  one  two  hundred 
livres  in  value,  for  him  Who  produces  the 
bed  piece  of  eloquence;  the  other  has  the 
bud  of  the  reigning  king,  and  is  worth 
three  hundred  livres  :  it  is  bellowed  on 
him  who  delivers  in  the  bell  poem. 

The  Academy  of  Inllriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres  was  founded  by  Lewis  XI  v  .  at  the 
felicitation  of  Jphn  Baptill  Colbert,  his 
prime  mini  her.  At  fil'd  they  only  itudied 
medals,  devices,  and  inicriptioivs  ;  but 
afterwards  thev  applied  their  minds  to  the 
belles  lettres,  and  the  learned  languages. 
The  academicians  are  forty  in  number, 
and  they  meet  twice  a  week  in  the  Louvre,  j 

The  Academy. of  Sciences  likewil'e  owes 
its  edablilhment  to  Colbert,  who  laid  down 
the  plan  in  1666-  It  con  tills  of  llventy 
members,  who  meet  on  Vv  edneldays  and 
Saturdays,  in  the  Palace  Royal.  Theft? 
publilh  their  Memoirs  every  year,  which 
are  not  unlike  the  Phdofophical  1  rant- 
aftions. 

The  Academv.  of  Painting  and  Sculp¬ 
ture  began  in  1643.  The  academicians 
have  t  . vo  large  halls  in  the  Louvre,  where 
thev  work,  and  vo  mg  people  go  for  m- 
flriftlion.  The  pr ) tenors  are  judges  of 
their  performances. 

.  The  Academy  of  Architecture  is  alio 
owing  to  M.  Cqlbert,  .  who  founded  it  in 
1671.  It  is  cl i v  d<  d  into  twoclalfcs  ;  the 
fjrlt  confills  of  eleven  academic. ans,  and 
the  lecond  of  feventeen.  v 

The  Academy  of  Politics  was  founded 
bv  the  mu'quis  de  Torcy,  miniller  of  date. 
It  is  not  fo  public  as  the  others,  became 
they  treat  of  affairs  of  date  therein.  They 
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admit  a  certain  number  of  young  men,  to 
whom  they  inlrud  leveral  aCts,  treaties, 
and  documents.  They  are  Ikilled  in  the 
languages  of  leveral  nations  :  thofe  who 
are  found  to  have  great  capacities  are  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  molt  important  olHces  111  the 
kingdom,  and  employed  in  negotiations 
with  foreign  countries. 

Betides  thele,  there  is  an  Academy  of 
Muiic,  much  frequented  by  thole  who 
have  a  tatle  for  this  art,  clpecially  toreign- 
ers.  To  thefe  we  may  add,  five  mathema¬ 
tical  fchools,  e reified  by  Lewis  XIV.  ia 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where 
voung  gentlemen  are  inllrudted  in  all  luch 
learning  as  will  qualify  them  to  ferve  his 
majelly,  as  well  by  land  as  by  fea. 

The  king  of  France  is  a  fovereign  mo¬ 
narch,  and  ihe  fuccefllon  is  fo  well  el!a- 
blilhed  that  the  king  never  dies.  Toe 
law  which  excludes  the  women  from  the 
throne  is.  called  the  Salique  law.  The 
kiiiR  has  a  great  number  of  oiticers,  into- 
muc  1  thqt  it  would  take  upa  great  deal  of 
room  only  to  mention  their  names,  and 
dillinguilh  their  different  polls  and  employs. 
The  chief  odicer  of  the  court  was  formerly 
the  conllable ;  but  this  high  plate  was 
abolilhed  in  1627.  The  principal  eedefi- 
allical  odicer  at  preftnt  is  the  grand  al¬ 
moner  ;  and  the  temporal,  the  grand 
maitre  de  hotel. 

The  ollicers  employed  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  provinces  are  very  numerous  ;  it 
being  a  maxim  in  France  to  multiply 
employments  as  much  as  pofhb  e,  to 
create  a  great  number  of  dependents  on 
the  court,  and  to  raife  an  emulation  who 
(hall  bell  perform  their  duty. 

.  Jullice  in  general  is  dillributed  -bv  the 
parliaments,  which  are  the  fhpreme  courts 
from  whence  there  is  no  appeal.  Of  theft 
there -are  twelve,  live  of  which  are  in  the 
north,  viz.  Rouen,  Poris,  Douay,  Ren-/ 
nes,  and  Metz.  Two  are  in  the  middle, 
JTjon  and  Befanron  ;  and  five  are  in  the 
l'outh,  namely,  Bourdeaux,  Pan,  Toulooft, 
A:x,  and  Grenoble.  Their  jurifdidion  ex¬ 
tends  no  farther  than  the  governments  in 
which  they  .  .re  fituatjed,  except  that  ofPa- 
ris,  whole  jurifdnflion  extends  all  over  the 
kingdom. 

FRANCHISE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a 
•privilege  or  exemption  from  ordinary  ju- 
■■nldiflion  ;  as  that  for  a  corporation  to  hold 
pleas  among  thenifelves  to  fuch  a  value, 

.  or  the  like. 

.  FRANCHISE  is fomerimes  ufed  for  an 
ilnmnnitv  from  a  tribute,  in  which  lenfe 
it  is  either  perfonal  or  real  j  that  is,  belong¬ 
ing 
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Ing  to  a  perfon  immediately,  or  el{e  by 
n[K*ans  of  this  o-r  that  place  of  which  he  is 
chief,  or  a  member. 

FRANCHISE  isalfoufod  for  an  nfylum 
or  iancluary,  where  people  are  fecure  of 
th  eir  perlons. 

,  FRANK  LANGUAGE,  or  LINGUA 
FRANCA,  a  kind  of  jargon  fpoken  in 
the  Meditevra  nean  ,and  particula  rl  v  th  rough, 
cut  the  coafts  and  parts  of  the  Levant, 
eompofed  of.Italian,  Spanifh,  French,  vul¬ 
gar  Greek,  and  other  languages. 

FRAN  K-P  LEDGE,  in  our  lav/,  a 
pledge  or  furety  of  the  behaviour  of  free¬ 
men . 

..  FRANKINCENSE,  Thus,  in  the  ma¬ 
teria  metlica.  See  the  article  Thus. 

FRAPPING  a  Ship,  palling,  four,  five, 
or  fix  turns  of  a  cable  round  the  body  or 
hull  of  a.  fhip  in  the  middle,  to  fecure  her 
in  .  a  great  form,  when  it  is  apprehended 
fix*  has  not  fuifiaent  llrength  to  refill  the 
violent,  efforts  of  the  waves  :  this  expedient, 
however,  is  rarely  put  in  pradtice,  unlefs 
in  very  old  Ihips,  which  the  owners  are 
•willing  to  venture  till  the  laft. 

.FRATERNITY,  in  a  civil  fenfe,  a 
company  or  gild  of  certain  artificers  or 
traders. 

FRA  TRIAGE,  Fratriagiunt,  the  par¬ 
tition  among  brothers  or  coheirs,  coming 
tp  the  fame  inheritance  or  fucceffon. 

FRATRICIDE,  the  crime  of  murder¬ 
ing  one’s,  brother. 

FRAUD,  in  law,  deceit  in  grants  or 
conveyances  of  lands,  &c.  or  in  bargains 
and  Tales  of  goods,  &c. 

FRAX1NUS,  the  aih,  in  botany.  See 
Ajh.  ,  ... 

FRECKLES,  Lentigines ,  in  medicine, 
final  I,  ye’lowiih,  or  duiky  foots  appearing 
on  the  (kin,  chiefly  about  tire,  face,  neck, 
and  hands.  It  is  moftly  a  natural  affec- 
v;on  caufod  by  the  beat  of  the  fun,  where¬ 
by  fome  parts,  of  the  ikin  appear  of  a 
darker  colour  than  ufual,  called  tan,  fun- 
burn,  and  motphew,  which  differ  only  in 
degree,  and  trfuffliy  disappear  in  winter. 
Mr.  Hom berg's  medicine,  which  is  com¬ 
piled  of  bullocks  gall  mixed  with  alum, 
and  after  the  alum  is  precipitated,  evpofed 
three  or  four  months  in  the  fun  in  a  clofe 
phi  al-,  is  the  bell  remedy. 

FREE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  trfod  in 
oppohtion  to  whatever  is  con  drained  or 
neceliitated.  When  applied  to  things  en¬ 
dowed  with  underflanding,  it  more  pwrti- 
cularlv  relates  to  the  liberty  af  the  will. 

FREE-S  1'ONE,  a  whivifh  done  dog 
;:p  in  many  parts  of  Engl  and,  chart  works  . 
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like  alabatter,  but  is  more  hard  and  du» 
ruble :  being  of  excellent  ufe  in  building, 
&c.  It  is  a  kind  of  the  grit  (lone,  and  is 
called  free,  from  its  being  of  fuch  a  confli* 
tution  as  to  cut  freely  in  any  direction  : 
fuch  is  the  Portland-ltone,  and  the  free* 
llone  of  Kent.  ‘  ,, 

FREE-THINKER.  See  Dei/}. 

FREE-WARREN,  the  power  of  grant* 
ing  or  denying  Iicenle  to  any  one  to  hunt 
in  fuch  and  fuch  ground. 

FREEDOM,  in  general,  the  flate  or 
quality  ot  being  free. 

FREEDOM  of  a  Corporation y  the  right 
of  enjoying  all  the  privileges  and  immuni* 
ties  belonging  to  it. 

TREEDOM  of  the  Will,  that  power  or 
faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  is  capable 
ot  aCling,  chuling  or  rejedling,  whatever 
it  judges  proper.  Of  this  every  man  muff 
be  fenfible,  who  finds  in  himfelf  a  power  to 
begin  or  forbear,  continue  or  end  leveral 
actions,  barely  by  a  thought  or  preference 
of  the  mind.  The  aflual  exercife  of  this 
power,  is  that  which  we  call  volition*  or 
willing  ;  and  the  agent  capable  of  acting 
in  this  .manner,  is  denominated  free, 
and  the  adtions  he  performs,  voluntary. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever 
any  performance  or  forbearance  are  not 
equally  in  a  man’s  power  ;  wherever  doing 
or  not  doing  will  not  equally  follow  upon 
the  preference  of  his  mind,  there  he  is  hot 
free,  though  perhaps  the  action  may  be 
voluntary. 

FREEZE,  or  FRIEZE,  in  commerce, 
a  coarfe  kind  of  woollen  (luff,  or  cloth,  fm* 
winter  wear;  fo  called,  as  being  freezed  or 
napped  on  one  fide. 

FREEZING,  in  philofophy,  the  fame 
with  congelation.  See  Congelation  and  Froji. 
Ph.ilofophers  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to 
the  caule  of  this  phenomenon.  It  feems 
probable  chat  cold  and  freezing  arif  •  from 
fome  fubftance  of  a  laline  nature,  floating 
in  the  air;  lince  all  falts,  and  particularly 
nitrous  ones,  when  mixed  with  ice  and 
fncrw,  greatly  increafe  their  cold  and  even 
bulk. 

Ey  means  of  freezing,  wine,  vinegar, 
and  malt-liquors  may  be  reduced  to  a  fourth 
part  of  their  quantity,  without  any  con- 
(kler&bfe  faffs  of  their  effential  parts  ;  lince 
only  the  aqueous  parts^  freeze,  leaving  the 
vi  non  smarts  concentrated  or  brought  into 
lets  compafs,  and  capable  of  being  tranf- 
ported  with  lefs  expence,  and  keeping  for 
foveral  years. 

FREEZING,  in  naval  affairs,  n  fort 
•of  ornamental  painting,  conlifting  of  tro¬ 
phies^ 
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phies,  flower-work*  Sec.  on  a  (hip's  quar¬ 
ter,  (tern,  or  forepart,  immediately  below 
the  upper-edge  of  her  (ides,  called  the 
gunnel. 

FREIGHT,  in  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce,  the  hire  of  a  (hip,  or-a  part  thereof, 
for  the  conveyance  and  carriage  of  goods 
from  one  place  to  another;  or  the  fuma- 
greedon  between  the  owner  and  the  mer¬ 
chant,  for  the  hire  and  ufe  of  a  veflel. 

FREIGHT,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  burden 
or  lading  of  a  (hip,  or  the  cargo  of  goods, 
Sec.  which  (he  has  on  board, 

FREIGHT  alio  (ignifies  a  duty  of  fifty 
folsperton,  paid  to  the  crown  of  France 
by  the  mailers  of  foreign  veifels  going  in  or 
out  of  the  feveral  ports  of  that  kingdom. 

FRESCO,  a  method  of  painting  in  re¬ 
lievo  on  walls,  fo  as  to  endure  the  weather, 
It  is  performed  with  water-colours  on  fre(h 
plaider ;  or  in  a  wall  laid  with  mortar  not 
yet  dry.  This  fort  of  painting  has  a  great 
advantage  by  its  incorporating  with  the 
mortar,  and  drying  along  with  it,  becomes 
vey  durable.  The  compod  lhould  be  made 
of  rubbilh  ftones  mixed  with  well-burnt 
flint,  or  lime,  and  water  ;  but  the  faltnefs 
of  the  lime  mud  be  walked  out,  by  ponrkrg 
water  frequently  on  it ;  but  this  lhould 
not  be  done  in  mold  weather. 

The  colours  are  white,  thade  of  lime 
flacked  fome  time  ;  and  white  marble  dud, 
red  and  yellow  ochre,  violet  red,  verditer, 
lapis  lazuli,  fmalt,  black,  Spanilh  brown, 
Spanilh  white,  Sec.  all  which  are  ground 
and  worked  up  with  water. 

The  ancients  painted  on  llucco  ;  and  we 
may  remark  in  Vitruvius  what  infinite 
care  they  took  in  making  the  incrudations 
or  plaillering  of  their  buildings,  to  render 
them  beautiful  and  lading ;  though  the 
.modern  painters  find  a  plaifler  made  of 
lime  and  fand  preferable  thereto. 

FRESHEN  (be  Hawfe,  among  failors, 
when  a  (hip  rides  at  anchor,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  fome  canvas,  mat,  leather,  or  fuch 
like  matter  wound  about  the  cable  in  the 
hawfe  hole,  and  where  it  may  rub  againll 
the  dem  :  the  matter  ufed  on  this  occafion 
is  called  fervice,  and  this  aft  of  renewing 
the  fervice  is  called  frelhening  the  hawfe, 
which  is  a  circumdance  a  feaman  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  too  careful  in  obferving,  for  the' 
prefervation  of  the  cables,  on  which  all 
depends. 

FRESHES,  among  failors,  the  violence 
of  an  ebb-tide,  increafed  by  heavy  rains, 
dewing  into  the  fea,  which  it  difcolours  to 
.  a  confiderable  difiance  from  the  (bore  on 
fuch  occahons,  where  the  line  on  which 

Voi.  JI, 
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the  two  colours  meet,  may  be  cliftindtly  oh- 
ferved  for  a  great  length  along  the  coafi. 

TRET,  or  FRETTE,  in  architecture, 
a  kind  of  knot  or  ornament,  confiding  of 
two  lids  or  fmall  fillets  variouily  interlaced 
or  interwoven,  and  running  at  parallel  dif- 
tances  equal  to  their  breadth. 

FRET,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  compofcd 
of  fix  bars,  eroded,  and  varioufiy  interlaced: 
fome  call  it  the  true -loser’s  kn.it. 

FRET,  in  mulic,  a  kind  of  dop  on  fome 
indruinents,  particularly  bafs  viols  and 
lutes. 

FRET-WORK,  that  adorned  with  frets. 
It  is  fometimes  u(ed  to  fill  up  and  enrich, 
flat  empty  fpaces  ;  but  is  mofily  pradtifed 
in  roofs,  which  are  fretted  over  with  plai- 
der-vvork.  The  Italians  alfo  ufe  fret¬ 
works  in  the  mantling  of  chinmies  with 
great  figures,  a  cheap,  piece  of  magnifi¬ 
cence,  and  as  durable  almoll  within  doors, 
as  harder  matters  in  the  weather. 

FRF.TT  V,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation 
given  to  bearings  made  up  of  fix,  eight,  or 
more  bars  laid  acrols  each  other,  in  the 
manner  offrets. 

ERIABLE,  among  naturalids,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  bodies  that  are  eafily 
crumbled  to  pieces  ;  fuch  are  the  free-done* 
pumice-done,  S:c, 

FRIAR,  or  FRIER,  from  the  French 
frere ,  a  brother,  a  term  common  to  monks 
of  all  orders,  founded  on  this,  that  there  is 
a  kind  of  fraternity,  or  brotherhood,  be¬ 
tween  the  feveral  religious  perfons  of  the 
fame  convent  or  monadry. 

Friars  are  generally  diitinguilhed  into 
thefe  four  principal  branches,  viz.  i.  Mi¬ 
nors,  grey  friars,  or  Frapcifcans.  2.  Au- 
gufiines.  3.  Dominicans,  or  black  friars. 
4.  White  friars,  or  Carmelites.  From 
thefe  four  the  red  of  the  orders  defeend. 

FRIAR,  in  its  more  peculiar  and  pro¬ 
per  l'enfe,  is  redrained  to  fuch  monks  as  are 
not  prieds,  forthofe  in  orders  are  generally 
dignified  with  the  title  of  father. 

FRIAR’s  COUL,  in  botany,  a  name 
given  to  feveral  fpecies  of  arum. 

.FRICTION,  theadtof  rubbing  the  fur- 
face  of  one  body  againd  that  of  another. 

Among  machines,  fome  have  a  great 
deal  more  fridtion  than  others,  and  fome 
very  little.  Thus  a  pendulum  has  little  or 
no  fridtion,  but  whatarifes  from  the  re- 
fidance  of  the  air.  But  a  carriage  has  a 
great  deal  of  friction  :  fi  r  upon  plain 
ground  a  loaded  cart  requires  the  drengtli 
of  feveral  horfes  to  draw  it  along  ;  and  all 
or  mod  of  this  force  is  owing  to  its  fric¬ 
tion,  All  compounded  mrchines  have  great 
C  c  liiwtion* 
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frldVion,  and  fo  much  the  more  as  they 
confirt  of  more  parts  that  rub  againft  one 
another.  And  there  is  a  great  variety  in 
federal  forts  of  bodies,  as  to  the  quantity  of 
fridlion  they  have,  and  even  in  the  fame 
bodies  under  different  circumftances  up¬ 
on  which  account  it  will  be  impoffible  to 
give  any  Handing  rules,  by  which  its 
quantity  can  be  exadlly  determined. 

The  fridtion,  ctfteris  paribus,  increafes 
with  the  weight  almoft  in  the  fame  .pro¬ 
portion.  The  fridtion  is  alfo  greater  with 
a  greater  velocity,  but  not  in  proportion  to 
it,  except  in  very  few  cafes.  A  greater 
furface  alfo  caufes  fomething  more  fric¬ 
tion,  with  the  fame  weight  and  velocity  : 
yet  fridtion  may  fometimes  be  increafed 
by  having  too  little  furface  to  move  on  : 
as  upon  clay,  &c.  where  the  body 
links. 

The  fridtion  arifing  from  the  bending 
of  ropes  about  machines,  differs  according 
to  their  ftiftnels,  the  temper  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  degree  of  flexibility,  &c.  but,  cete¬ 
ris  paribus,  the  force  or  difficulty  of  bend¬ 
ing  a  rope  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  diajneter 
of  the  rope,  and  its  tenflon,  diredtly  ;  and 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  or  pulley  it 
goes  about,  reciprocally. 

The  refiftance  of  a  plane  moving 
through  a  fluid  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  velo¬ 
city. 

The  friilion  of  a  fluid  running  through 
a  tube  is  as  the  velocity  and  diameter  of 
the  tube. 

But  the  fridtion  is  greater  in  refpedt  to 
the  quantity  of  the  fluid,  in  fmall  tubes 
than  in  larger  ones  ;  and  that  reciprocally 
as  their  diameters  ;  but  the  abfolute  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  fridtion  in  tubes  is  but  very 
fmall,  except  the  velocity  be  very  great, 
and  the  tube  very  long. 

As  to  the  mechanic  powers.  The  An¬ 
gle  lever  makes  no  refiftance  by  friction  : 
butiFby  the  motion  of  the  lever  in  lifting, 
the  fulcrum,  or  place  of  fuppert,  be  chang¬ 
ed  further  from  the  weight ;  the  power 
will  be  decreafed  thereby. 

In  any  wheel  of  a  machine,  running 
upon  an  axis,  the  fridtion  on  the  axis  is  as 
the  weight  upon  it,  the  diameter  of  the  axis, 
and  the  angular  velocity.  This  fort  of 
fridtion  is  but  fmall. 

The  fridtion  of  pullies  is  very  confider- 
able,  when  the  Ihcaves  rub  againft  the 
blocks ;  and  by  the  wearing  of  the  holes 
and  axels. 

In  the  ferew,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
fridtion  :  thole  with  iliarp  threads  have 
more  fridtion  than  thofe  with  fquare 
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threads :  and  endlefs  ferews  have  more 
than  either.  Screws  with  a  fquare  thread 
raife  a  weight  with  more  eafe  than  thole 
with  a  lharp  thread. 

In  the  common  ferew  the  fridtion  is  fo 
great,  that  it  will  fultain  the  weight  in 
any  pofition  given,  when  the  power  is 
taken  oft  ;  and  therefore  the  fridtion  is  aC 
leaft  equal  to  the  power-  From  whence  it 
will  follow,  that  in  the  ferew 

The  power  muft  be  to  the  weight  or  re¬ 
fiftance,  at  leaft  as  twice  the  perpendicular 
height  of  a  thread,  to  the  circumference 
deferibed  by  one  revolution  of  the  power  ; 
if  it  be  able  to  raife  the  weight,  or  only 
fuftain  it.  This  fridtion  of  the  ferew  is  of 
great  ufe,  as  it  ferves  to  keep  the  weight 
in  any  given  pofition. 

In  the  wedge,  the  fridtion  Is  at  leaft 
equal  to  the  power,  as  it  retains  any  pofi- 
tion  it  is  driven  into  ;  therefore  in  the 
wedge,  the  power  muft  be  to  the  weight  at 
leaft  as  twice  the  bafe  to  the  height  to  over¬ 
come  any  refiftance. 

To  find  the  fridtion  of  any  engine,  be¬ 
gin  at  the  power,  and  confider  the  veloci¬ 
ty  and  the  weight  at  the  firft  rubbing  part  ; 
and  eftimate  its  quantity  of  fridtion  by  fome 
of  the  foregoing  articles  ;  then  proceed 
to  the  next  rubbing  part  and  do  the  lame 
for  it,  and  fo  on  through  the  whole. 

And  note,  that  fomething  more  is  to 
be  allowed  for  increafe  of  fridtion,  by  every 
new  addition  to  the  power. 

FRICTION,  in  medicine,  the  rubbing 
a  difeafed  part,  either  with  or  without  un¬ 
guents,  oils,  &c.  Dr.  Cheyne  greatly  re¬ 
commends  fridtion  with  a  flelh-bruih  to 
perlons  of  weak  nerves  andfedentary  lives; 
by  which  means  a  full  and  free  perfpiration 
would  be  promoted,  and  obftrudtions  re¬ 
moved,  to  the  great  relief  of  many  valetu¬ 
dinarians. 

FRIEZE,  FREEZE,  or  PRIZE,  in 
architedture,  a  large  flat  furface,  or  mem¬ 
ber,  feparating  the  architrave  from  the 
corniche,  being  that  part  of  the  entabla¬ 
ture  between  the  architrave  and  corniche. 
In  the  lufean  order  it  is  quite  plain,  but 
is  enriched  with  triglyphs  "in  the  Doric  ; 
it  is  fometimes  made  arched  or  fwelling  in 
the  Ionic  :  in  the  Corinthian  and  Compo- 
fite  it  is.  frequently  joined  to  the  architrave 
by  a  little  fvveep,  and  fometimes  to  the 
corniche  ;  and  m  thele  richer  orders,  it  is 
commonly  adorned  with  fculpturc,  figures, 
compartments,  hiftories,  foliages,  friioons, 
See. 

From  the  variety  -of  their  ornament's, 
friezes  obtain  va.rious  denominations. 

frigate, 
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FRIGATE,  in  the  marine,  a  light 
mmble  Ihip,  built  for  quick  tailing  :  fri¬ 
gates  carry  from  twenty  to  thirty-eight 
can  non, and  are  efteemed  excellent  cru  iters. 

Formerly  the  name  of  frigate  was  on¬ 
ly  known  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
given  to  a  kind'of  long  veil'd,  which  they 
made  ufe  of  in  thofe  feas  ;  and  went  with 
fails  and  oars.  The  Engliih  were  the  firft 
who  appeared  on  the  ocean  with  thofe 
lliips  ;  and  fitted  them  for  aCtion  as  well 
as  failing. 

FRIGID,  is  applied  to  a  jejune  (file, 
that  is  unanimated  by  any  ornaments,  and 
Consequently  without  any  torce  or  vigour. 

FRIGID  ZONE,  in  geography.  See 
Zone. 

FRIT,  in  the  glafs  manufacture,  the 
matter  or  ingredients  of  which  glal's  is  to 
be  made,  when  they  have  been  calcined  or 
baked  in  a  furnace  5  or  it  is  the  calcined 
matter  to  be  run  into  glafs.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  frit  ;  the  firft,  that  made 
for  cryftal ;  thefecond,  or  ordinary  frit, 
is  that  made  for  the  common  white  or  cryl- 
talline  metal  ;  and  the  third,  that  made 
for  green  glafs. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  glafs  might  be 
made  by  immediately  melting  the  materi¬ 
als,  without  this  calcining  and  making 
them  into  frit ;  but  the  operation  would  be 
much  more  tedious. 

FRIZING  of  Cloth ,  a  term  in  the 
woollen  manufactory,  applied  to  the  form¬ 
ing  of  the  nap  of  a  cloth,  or  ltuft,  into  a 
number  of  little  hard  burrs  or  prominences, 
covering  almoft  the  whole  ground  thereof. 
Some  cloths  are  only  frized  on  the  back- 
lide,  as  black  cloths  ;  others  on  the  right- 
lide,  as  coloured  and  mixed  cloths,  rat¬ 
teens,  baize,  freezes,  <kc. 

‘Frizing  may  be  performed  two  ways  ; 
one  with  the  hand,  that  is,  by  means  of 
two  workmen,  who  conduCl  a  kind  of 
plank  that  ferves  for  a  frizing  inftrument. 

The  other  way  is  by  a  mill,  worked 
either  by  water,  or  a  horfe,  or  fometim-es 
by  men.  This  latter  is  efteemed  the  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  frizing,  by  reafon  the  motion 
being  uniform  and  regular,  the  little  knobs 
of  the  friaing  are  formed  more  equably  and 
regular. 

FROG,  Rana ,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
amphibious  animals,  the  body  of  which  is 
broad  and  Ihort,  without  a  tail,  and  fur- 
niihed  with  four  legs. 

FRONDES,  among  botanifls,  denote 
leaves  confifting  of  feveral  other  leaves, 
and  forming  the  whole  of  the  plant ;  as  is 
the  cafe  of  the  fern-kind* 
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FRONT,  in  perspective,  a  projection  or 
reprel'entation  of  the  face  or  forepart  of  an 
ohjeCt,  or  of  that  part  direCtly  oppolite  to 
the  eye. 

FRONTAL,  in  architecture,  a  little 
fronton,  or  pediment,  fometimes  placed 
over  a  little  dour,  or  window. 

FRONTALE,  in.  medicine,  a  name 
for  any  external  medicine,  or  topic,  applied 
to  the  forehead:  more  particularly  it 
means  a  refrigrating  and  hypnotic  remedy,, 
prepared  of  cold  cephalics,  bruited  and  tied 
up  in  a  linen  bag,  four  or  five  fingers- 
breadth. 

FRONTATED,  a  term  ufed  by  bota¬ 
nifts  relating  to  the  leaf  of  a  flower,  which 
grows  broader  and  broader,  perhaps,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  right  line:  and  is  ufed  in 
oppofition  tpcufpidatedj  that  is,  when  the 
leaves  of  the  flower  end  in  a  point. 

FRONTIER,  the  border,  confine,  or 
extremity  of  a  kingdom  or  province.  Thus 
we  fay,  a  frontier  town,  a  frontier  pro¬ 
vince,  &c.  Frontiers  were  anciently  call¬ 
ed  marches. 

FRONTIS  OS,  in  anatomy,  called 
alio  os  coronale,  the  bone  of  the  fore¬ 
head. 

FRONTISPIECE*  in  architecture,  the 
portrait  or  principal  face  of  a  building. 

FRONTISPIECE  is  alfo  ufed  to  figJ 
nify  an  ornament  fronting  the  title  page  of 
a  book,  which,,  in  fome  meafure,  lhould 
exp  refs  the  fubjeCt  treated  of. 

FRONTON,  in  architecture,  the  fame 
with  pediment. 

FROST,  in  phyfiology,  fuch  an  excef- 
fivelv  cold- ft  ate  of  the  air,  as  converts  wa- 
tery  fluids  in  10  ice. 

FROTH,  a  White  light  fubftance,  form¬ 
ed  on  the  furface  of  fluids,  by  vehement 
agitation  ;  confilting  of  little  fphericles, 
or  globules.  , 

FRUCTIFICATION,  among  bota¬ 
nifts,  in  a  more  lax  fenfe,  includes  the 
flower  and  fruit,  with  their  feveral  cover¬ 
ings. 

Strictly  fpeaking,  however,  the  term 
fruCtincation  fignifiea  only  the  male  and 
female  organs  of  generation,  called  the  lta- 
mina  and  piftil. 

FRUGIVOROUS  BIRDS  are  fuch  as 
feed  on  fruits,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

FRUIT,  in  general,  includes  whatever 
the  earth  produces  for  the  mourilhment  and 
fupport  of  a  man,  and  other  animals,  as 
herbs,  grain,  hay,  corn,  &c. 

FRUIT  more  properly  fjgnifies  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  tree,  or  plant,  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  or  multiplication  of  its  kind,  m 
C  c  &  which 
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which  fenfe  the  word  takes  in  all  kinds  o* 
feeds,  with  their  furniture.  But  bota  niffs* 
tilu  illy  underftand  by  it  that  part  of  a  plant 
wherein  the  feeds  are  contained. 

FRUIT  alio  implies  an  affemblage  of 
feeds  in  a  head  ;  as  in  a  ranunculus,  See. 
and  all  kinds  of  feeds,  or  grain's,  whether 
inclofed  in  a  cover,  capiule,  or  pod  ;  and 
whether  bony,  flelhy,  ikinny,  membrane¬ 
ous,  or  the  like. 

The  fruit  in  all  plants,  is  the  product, 
or  refult,  of  the  Bower ;  or  that  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  nutrition  of  which  the  flower 
was  intended. 

Theffrudlure  and  parts  of  different  fruit 
differ  in  fome  things,  but  in  all  thefpecies, 
theeffential  parts  of  the  fruit  appear  to  be 
only  continuations  or  expanfions  of  thole 
which  are  feen  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
tree;  and  the  fame  fibres  are  continued  to 
them  from  the  root.  An  apple,  cut  in  two 
tranfver&ly,  will  be  found  principally  com- 
poled  of  four  parts.  i.  A  ikin,  or  rind, 
which  is  only  a  continuation  and  expanfion 
of  the  outer  bark  of  the  tree.  2.  A  paren¬ 
chyma,  or  pulp,  which  is  an  expanlion  and 
intumescence  of  the  blea,  or  inner  bark  of 
the  tree.  3.  The  fibres,  or  ramifications 
of  the  woody  part  of  the  tree.  4.  The 
core,  which  is  the  produce  of  the  pith  of 
the  wood,  indurated,  or  ftrengthened  by 
twigs  of  the  woody  fibres  intermixed  with 
it.  This  ferves  to  furnilh  a  proper  lodging 
ficr  the  feeds,  and  filtrates  the  juices  of  the 
parenchyma,  or  pulp,  and  conveys  them  to 
the  feeds. 

FRUITER Y,  a  place  for  the  keeping 
of  fruit,  a  fruit-houfe,  or  fruit-lofr.  A 
fruitery  (hould  be  inacceflable  to  any  thing 
of  moilbure,  and  fhould  be  as  much  as  pof* 
fible  fo  even  to  froff. 

FRUMEN TACFOUS,  a  term  applied, 
by  botanifts,  to  all  luch  plants  as  have  a 
conformity  with  wheat,  in  refpedb  of  their 
fruits,  leave-,  ears,  or  the  like. 

BRUSH,  or  FR.OG,  among  farriers,  a 
fort  of  tender  horn  which  arifes  in  the 
middle  of  a  horfe’s  foie;  and,  at  lorae  dif- 
tnnce  from  the  toe,  divides  into  two 
branches,  running  towards  the  heel,  in  the 
form  of  a  fork.'  The  frufh  is  a  part  of  a 
liorfe’s  foot,  the  top  of  which  only  fhould 
be  pared,  and  that  every  time  the  foot  is 
pared,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  corrupt. 

f  RUSTUiVI,  in  mathematics,  a  part  of 
fome  fol.d  body  ieparated  from  the  refl. 

FRl  STUM,  ot  a  pyramid;  or  cone,  is 
a  piece  or  part  thereof  cut  off,  generally 
bv  a  line  parallel  to  the  bale.  The  folidi- 
ty  ql  the  fi ultum  ot  a  fijuare  pyramid  may 


be  found  by  the  following  theorem.  To 
the  rectangle  of  the  tides  of  the  two  bales 
add  the  turn  of  their  iquares ;  that  fum  be¬ 
ing  multiplied  into  one  third  of  the  frul- 
tum  s  height,  will  give  its  folidity.  The 
lolidity  ot  the  fruibum  of  a  cone  may  be 
found  by  the  following  theorem.  Tothrec 
times  the  vedbangle  of  the  two  diameters 
add  the  iquare  of  their  difference  ;  that 
fum  multiplied  by  the  height  will  give  the 
folidity. 

FUCUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  fubma- 
rine  plants  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia 
cials  of  Linnaeus. 

There  are  a  great  many  fpecies  of  fucus 
with  broader  or  narrower  leaves,  and  other 
peculiarities  ;  one  of  which,  the  broad¬ 
leaved,  ferrated  fucus,  grows  to  the  height 
of  fix,  eight,  ®r  more  inches. 

b  UGl  dlVE,  a  perfon  obliged  to  fly  his 
country  on  account  of  his.  crimes,  debts, 
or  other  occafions. 

FUGUE,  in  miific,  is  when  different 
parts  ot  muhcal  compofition  follow  each 
other,  each  repeating  what  .the  fi  rib  had 
:  performed.  There  .  are  three  kinds  of 
j  Rigues;  the  Ample,  double,  and  counter. 

FULCRUM,  in  mechanics,  the  prop 
|  or  fupport  by  which  a  lever  is  fuffained. 

!  See  Leva-. 

i  FULICA,  the  coot,  in  ornithology,  a 
j  genus  ot  birds,  of  the  order  of  the  gal- 
J in ne ,  with  a  naked  or  bald  forehead,  and 
divided  or  cloven  ieet  :  add  to  this,  that 
all  the  toes  are  longer  than  in  whole  footed 
birds,  and  have  femicircular  membranes 
affixed  to  the**  joints. 

>  ULIGINOUS,  whatever  proceeds 
fiom  a  thick  footy  lmoke,  iuchas  litharge 
and  lamp-black. 

FULL-MOON, plen'dunium,  that  phafis 
of  the  moon  when,  in  her  onpohtion  to 
the  lun,  the  whole  of  her  dilk  is  illumi¬ 
nated  ;  m  which  time  eclipfes  of  the  moon 
can  only  happen.  See  Moon  and  Eclipfe . 

h  ULLER,  a  workman  employed  in 
j  woollen-manufadbories,  to  mill,  or 
Icour,  cloths,  ferges,  and  other  fluffs,  in 
o;der  to  render  them  more  thick,  compadb, 
and  durable.  See  Cloth. 

FULLER’s  EARTH,  cimoUn  purpura - 
feens,  a  kind  of  marie  of  a  clofe  texture, 
and  of  a  tolerable  fmooth  and  glofly  fur* 
lace,  when  it  has  been  rubbed,  it  is  ex- 
tiemely  foft,  and  undbuous  to  the.  touch, 
of  a  greyilh  brown -colour,  with  fome 
admixture  of  the  olive  or  green i/h.  The 
finefl  fuller  s  earth  in  the  world  is  dug  in 
England,  and  all  the  nations  round  us 
would  gladly  puixlxafc  it  at  a  great  p.rice, 

were 
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were  the  exportation  of  it  allowed  ;  hut 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  our  wool-' 
len  manufactory  is  the  keeping  it  at  home.  1 

It  is  of  great  ule  in  icouring  cloths, 
fluffs,  kc.  as  it  imbibes  all  the  oil  and 
greafe  ufed  in  drefiing  the  wool. 

FULLER’S  WEED,  in  botany,  a 
name  fometimes  given  to  the  dipfacus,  or 
teat  cl. 

FULLING,  the  art  or  afl  of  icouring 
and  prefflng  cloths,  (lulls,  (lockings,  &c. 
to  cleanfe,  thicken,  and  render  them  more 
firm  and  ffrong,  which  is  done  by  means 
of  a  water-mill.  In  the  troughs  of  the 
mill  are  laid  the  cloths,  fluffs,  kc.  in¬ 
tended  to  be  fulled  :  then  letting  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  water  fall  on  the  wheel,  the  mallets 
are  lucceffivcly  let  fall  upon  them,  when 
by  their  weight  and  velocity  they  ffamp  and 
prels  the  fluffs  very  flrongly,  which  by 
this  means  become '  thickened  and  con- 
denfed;  In  this  operation,  fuller's  earth 
is  uled  with  fome  proportion- of  fope;  but 
fope  alone  would  do  much  better,  was  it 
not  dearer  than  fuller's  earth.  Fulling  of 
flockings,  caps,  See.  is  performed' either 
with  hands  or  feet,  or  a  kind  of  wooden 
machine,  either  armed  with  wooden  teeth, 
or  thofe  of  horles  or  bullocks.  The  in¬ 
gredients  generally  ufed  on  this  occaflon 
are  fuller’s  earth,  urine,  white  and  green 
fope;  but  water  foftened  with  chalk  is 
far  preferable. 

FULLING-MILL,  a  machine  for  ful¬ 
ling  cloth. 

FULMINATING,  fomething  that 
thunders,  or  refembles  thunder. 

FULMINATION,  in  chemiflry,  is 
ufed  in  a  fynonymous  lenfe  with  detona¬ 
tion.  See  Detonation. 

FUMIGATION,  in  chemiflry,  a  kind 
of  calcination,  when  metals,  or  other  hard 
bodies,  are  corroded,  or  foftened,  by  re¬ 
ceiving  certain  fumes  for  that  purpole. 

FUMIGATION,  in  medicine,  the 
application  of  fumes  to  particular  parts  of 
the  body-;  as  thofe  of  faflitious  cinnabar 
to  venereal  ulcers. 

FUMITORY,  Fumarla ,  in  botany,  an 
annual  plant  growing  in  fliady  cultivated 
grounds,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
This  herb  is  recommended  as  an  aperient 
and  refolvent  in  oblluftions  of  the  vifeera, 
in  fcorbutic  and  cutaneous  maladies. 
Hoffman  has  a  high  opinion  of  it  as  a 
purifier  of  the  blood,  and  gives  it  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  all  the  other  herbs  made  ule  of 
in  that  intention.  However,  at  prefent 
it  is  a  flranger  to  praflice  ;  its  fenfible 
operation  is  by  loofoning  the  belly,  and 
promoting,  urine,  , 
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FUNCTION,  the  aft  of  fulfilling  the 

duties  of  any  employment. 

Function  is  alfo  applied  to  the  actions  of 
the  body. 

FUNCTION,  in  algebra,  denotes  any 
compound  quantity;  and  when  one  of  tlie 
component  quantities  is  variable,  it  is  faid 
to  be  a  variable  function. 

FUND,  in  anatomy,  fignifies  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  any  cavity  in  the  body  ;  thus,  the 
fund  of  the  eye  is  that  part  poflefled  by 
the  choroides  and  retina  ;  the  fund  of  the 
uterus,  the  fund  of  the  bladder,  kc.  fig- 
niry  alfo  the  bottom  of  thefe  parts.  See 
Eye  and  Uterus. 

FUND,  in  commerce,  the  flocks  of  the 
great  trading  and  monied  companies.  See 

Stocks. 

FUNDS  is  al£b  a  term  adapted  by  thofe 
who  fpeak  of  the  public  revenue  of  nati¬ 
ons,  to  iignifv  the  feveral  taxes  that  have 
been  laid  upon  merchandizes  either  by 
way  of  duties  of  cuflom,  or  excife,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  to  fupply  the  exigencies 
of  the  Ante,  and  to  pav  interefl  for  what 
fums  it  may  have  occafion  to  borrow’. 

FUNERAL  RITES,  ceremonies  ac¬ 
companying  the  interment  or  burial  of 
any  per  Ion. 

FUNERAL  COLUMN,  a  column 
crowned  with  an  urn,  wherein  the  alhes  of 
fome  deceafecl  perfon  are  fuppofed  to  be 
enclofea  ;  the  full  or  ihafe  being  befet 
with  tears  or  flames,  the  fymbols  of  grief 
and  immortality.  See  Column. 

FUNGUS,  -  in  furgery,  a  foftr,  flefby, 
fpongv  excrelcence,  ariling  in  the  mem- 
branes,  tendons,  and  other  n.ervous  parts, 
in  confequence  of  ulcers,  wounds,  contu- 
fions,  kc. 

If  ulcers  fhould  be  of  fuch  a  nature  as 
to  produce  a  ipongv  lax  fldh  fprouting 
verv  high  above  the  furface,  it  will  be 
neceflarv  to  deffroy  it  by  fome  of  the 
elcharotics,  or  the  knife:  this  fungus 
differs  very  much  from  that  belonging  to 
healing  wounds,  for  which  dry  lint  is 
Generally  the  bell  remedy,  being  more 
eminent  and  lax,  and  generally  in  one 
mafs  ;  whereas  the  other  is  in  little  dif- 
tinft  protuberances.  It  approaches  often 
towards  a  cancerous  complexion  ;  and 
when  it  riles  upon  fome  glands,  actually 
degenerates  fometimes  into  a  cancer,  as 
has  happened  in  buboes  of  the  groin. 
When  thefe  excrefcences  have  arofc  in 
venereal  ulcers,  efcharotics  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  and  pulvis  angelicus,  which  is  a 
compofition  of  precipitate  powder  and 
burnt  alum,  as  it  oats  deeper,  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  precipitate  alone. 

FUNGUS, 
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FUNGUS,  in  botany,  an  order  of 
vegetables,  extremely  different  from  all 
others,  and  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia 
clais  of  Linnaeus. 

The  fungi  have,  indeed,  fo  little  of  the 
common  and  general  appearance  of  vege¬ 
tables,  that  many  have  denied  them  to  be 
iuch,  and  contended  for  their  being  only 
cxcrementitious  matter,  protruded  from  de¬ 
caying  vegetables  cf  other  kinds.  Hut 
notwithllanding  the  fungi  have  neither 
the  colour  or  texture  of  other  plants,  nor 
leaves  nor  flowers  like  them  ;  yet  they 
muff  be  allowed  to  belong  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  as  having  abfolute  and  perfect 
feeds,  confifting  ufually  of  fingle  antherae, 
•which  produce  plants  like  'thofe  from 
which  they  are  collected. 

FUNNEL  of  a  Chimney ,  the  lhaft  or 
.fmallell  part  of  the  wafte,  where  it  is  ga¬ 
thered  into  its  leaft  dimenfions.  Palladio 
tiireRs,  that  the  funnels  of  chimneys  be 
earned  through  the  roof  four  or  five  feet 
at  leaft,  that  they  may  carry  the  fmoke 
clear  from  the  houfe  into  the  air.  See 
Chimney. 

He  alfo  advifes,  that  chamber-chimneys 
be  not  made  narrower  than  ten  or  eleven 
inches,  nor  broader  than  fifteen  ;  for  if 
too  narrow,  the  fmoke  will  not  be  able  to 
make  its  way  ;  and  if  too  wide,  the  wind 
will  drive  it  back  into  the  room. 

FUR,  or  FURR,  in  commerce.  See 
Furr. 

FURIES,  Eumcnides,  D  irst,  certain 
goddeffes  whofe  office  it  was  to  punifh  the 
.guilty  after  death.  Thefe  were  three  in 
number;  Ale&o,  Megsera,  and  Tifipfeone, 
.who  were  deferibed  with  fnakes  inftead  of 
hair,  and  eyes  like  lightening,  carrying 
iron  chains  and  whips  in  one  hand,  and  in 
the  other  flaming  torches  ;  the  latter  to 
difeover,  and  the  former  to  punifh  the 
guilty;  and  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  hovering  over  fiich  perfons  as  had 
been  guilt  ;  of  any  enormous  crime.  My- 
thologifts  luppofe,  that  Tifiphone  pahifhed 
the  crimes  which  fprang  from  hatred  or 
anger;  Megaera,  thofe.  from  envy;  an  I 
Aleflo,  thofe  from  an  infatiable  pur  fie  it 
after  riches  and  plea  fu  re. 

FURLING,  in  the  fea  language,  rol¬ 
ling  a  fail  up  clofe  to  the  yard,  ft  ay,  or 
maft,  and  faftenirig  it  bv  rolling  a  bandage 
or  rope  clofe  about  it,  and  hence 

FURLING  LINE  is  a  fine  to  fallen 
the  fail. 

FURLONG,  a  long  meafure,  eciual  to 
j-8rh  of  a  mile,  or  forty  poles. 

■It  is  alto  ufed  in  lbrne  law-books  for 
ihe  eighth  parr  of  an  acre. 
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FURLOUGH,  in  the  military  lan-* 
guage,  a  licence  granted  by  an  officer  to 
a  loldier,  to  be  abfent  for  fome  time  from 
his  duty. 

FURNACE,  a  veffel  or  utenfil  for 
maintaining  a  ftrong  fire,  either  of  coal 
or  wood. 

P  URNACE  is  alfo  applied  to  that  ufed 
in  the  melting  of  iron,  which  authors 
frequently  cpnfound  with  iron  forges, 
though  there  is  a  confiderable  difference 
between  them.  See  Forge.  This  furnace 
is  a  brick-ftrinfture,  much  in  the  ihape  of 
an  egg  fet  on  end,  wherein  the  iron-orc, 
after  it  has  been  burnt  in  a  kiln,  is  put, 
intermixed  with  cinders  and  charcoal,  and 
the  whole  melted  till  it  trickle  down  into 
the  receiver  underneath. 

Bello^vs-Y URNACE  is  one  of  the  two 
kinds  of  furnaces  ufed  in  coinage  for  the 
tufion  of  metals,  eonlifting  of  aflat  health 
at  bottom,  into  which  the  air  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  a  hole,  as  in  the  chemical 
furnace. 

G/afs  Painter's  FURNACE  is  made  of 
brick,  nearly  lquare,  and  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  each  way.  It  is  cut  horizon¬ 
tally  in  the  middle,  by  a  grate,  which 
fuftains  the  pan  or  Ihovel  the  glais  is 
baked  in.  This  furnace  has  two  apertures, 
one  below  the  grate,  to  put  the  fuel  in  at; 
the  other  above  it,  through  which  the 
workmen  fpies  how  the'aflion  of  the  co¬ 
lours  goes  on. 

Hatter's  FURNACE  are  of  three 
kinds:  a  little  one  under  the  mould, 
whereon  they  form  their  hats  ;  a  larger  irt 
the  icouring  room,  under  a  little  copper 
full  of  lees  ;  and  a  very  large  one  under 
the  great  copper,  wherein  they  dye  their 
hats. 

Plumber’s  FURNACE  is  a  receptacle 
for  the  melting  of  their  metal  for  calling 
Iheet  lead,  See. 

Jf  ir,d- FURNACE,  the  fecond  fu  rnace 
ufed  in  the  fufion  of  metals  for  coinage. 
It  is  called  a  wind-furnace,  by  realon  the 
air  entering  through  the  vent-hole  at  bot¬ 
tom,  which  is  always  open,  ferves  the 
fame  purpofe  as  the  bellows  in  the  other 
furnaces.  Gold  is  generally  melted  in  the 
bellows  furnace,  as  requiring  an  intenfer 
heat  before  it  fules  ;  but  filver  and  copper 
are  commonly  melted  in  the  wind-furna'  e. 

FURNITURE,  in  dialling,  certain 
add  itioual  points  and  lines,  fuch  as  the 
ecliptic,  circles  of  declination,  azimuths, 
Italian  hours,  points  of  the  compais,  See. 
drawn  on  dial-planes. 

FUROR  UTERINUS,  a  fpecies  of 
matin  els  peculiar  to  .women;  proceeding 

from 
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from  an  ardent  and  inordinate  defire  of 
coition,  which  deprives  the  patient  of  the 
ufe  of  reafon,  fo  that  lhe  fpeaks  all  man¬ 
ner  of  obfeene  words,  and  abandoning  all 
fttame,  invites  the  men  to  venereal  em¬ 
braces.  The  immoderate  defire  of  copu¬ 
lation  is  produced  by  the  plenty,  acrimony, 
and  heat  of  the  uterine  juices,  exceeding 
the  natural  bounds,  and  creating  an  ex- 
traordmary  turgency  in  the  feminal  veflels, 
which  rtimulating  in  a  manner  and  in¬ 
flaming  the  genital  parts,  excites  a  vehe¬ 
ment  and  unruly  appetite  to  venereal  com¬ 
merce. 

FURR,  in  commerce,  fignifies  the  fkin 
of  leveral  wild  bealls,  drelfed.  in  alum 
with  the  hair  on,  and  uled  as  a  part  of 
drefs  by  princes,  magiftrates  and  others. 
The  kinds  moll  in  ufe  are  thole  of  the 
ermine,  fable,  caftor,  hare,  rabbit,  &c. 

FURRS,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  which 
reprefents  the  fkins.of  certain  bealls,  ufed 
as  well  in  the  doublings  of  the  mantles  be¬ 
longing  to  the  coat-armour,  as  in  the  coat- 
armours  themlelves. 

FURUNCLE,  or  BOIL,  in  forgery,  a 
fmall  refilling  tumour,  with  inflammation, 
rednefs,  and  great  pain,  arifing  in  the 
adipofc  membrane,  under  the  fkin. 

As  there  is  no  part  of  the  body  free 
from  being  the  fubjeft  of  furuncles,  fo  the 
whole  is  fometimes  fo  miferably  in  felled 
with  them,  that  the  patient  can  hardly  tell 
how  to  flir  himfelf,  or  on  what  part  to  lie. 
Not  only  adults,  but  alfo  the  younger,  even 
new-born  infants,  are  obnoxious  to  this 
dreadful  diforder,  which  occafions  in  them 
moll  fatiguing  clamour  and  reflleffnefs. 
Though  there  is  little  danger  in  this  dif- 
eale  in  adults  ;  yet,  in  tender  infants,  it 
occafions  convullion:,,  and  even  death  it- 
fcl  f. 

The  principal  caufe  of  furuncles  is 
a  too  glutinous  and  infpiffated  Hate  of 
the  blood  ;  and,  confequently,  the  greater 
the  infpi  fla  t  ion  ,  the  worfe  and  more  nu¬ 
merous  will  be  the  furuncles. 

With  regard  to  the  cure,  It  feems 
to  confift  chiefly  in  reflorin g  the  flagnat- 
ing  blood  to  its  former  circulation  and 
free  motion. 

When  the  furuncles  are  very  numerous, 
or  return  again,  it  is  proper  to  ufe  inter¬ 
nal  purging  medicines,  and  fuch  as  at¬ 
tenuate  and  cleanle  the  blood.  In  adults, 
bleeding  is  proper,  both  by  the  lancet  and 
icarificatiou  with  cupping  ;  and,  at  the 
lame  time,  a  Ariel  regimen  of  diet  ihould 
be  ufed,  drinking  frequently  and  plenti¬ 
fully  of  a  dccoftion  of  the  woods,  and  fuch 
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like  attenuators  of  the  blood.  The  pa¬ 
tient  ihould  alfo  entirely  abflain  from 
drinking  fermented  and  fpirituous  liquors, 
particularly  wine  and  its  fpirit  ;  and  from 
the  two  frequent  ufe  of  tobacco.  When 
the  diforder  is  recent,  external  medicines 
only  will  frequently  fuffice  for  the  whole 
cure.  For  this  purpofe  a  mixture  of  honey, 
acidulated  with  fpirit  of  vitriol,  till  it  has 
acquired  a  confiderable  fharpnefs,  is  pro¬ 
per  to  anoint  the  furuncles.  Of  no  lefs 
virtue  is  the  frequent  touching  them  with 
mere  fpirit  of  vitriol  or  fulphur.  Dif- 
cutient  plaflers  are  alfo  found  very  fer- 
viccable,  as  thofe  of  Ample  diachylon,  de 
melilo,  de  fpermaceti,  vel  diafaponis. 

But  if  thefe  medicines  prove  inlufficient 
to  difperfe  the  tumour,  it  is  to  be  brought 
to  fuppuration,  by  applying  a  plallermade 
of  honey  and  flower,  or  of  diachylon  with 
the  gums  ;  and  where  thefe  are  infufficient, 
to  make  ufe  of  the  maturating  cataplafms 
recommended  under  the  article  Phleg¬ 
mon. 

When  the  furuncle  is  known  to  be 
ripe,  by  its  foftnefs  and  yellow  head,  re- 
courfe  is  to  be  direftly  had  to  the  fcalpel  ; 
and  having  made  an  opening,  the  cor¬ 
rupted  matter  contained  therein  is  to  be 
dilcharged  :  after  this,  a  plailer  of  dia¬ 
chylon  mull  be  applied,  and  the  ulcer 
daily  cleanfed  of  its  matter,  till  it  is 
healed. 

Puftules  and  pimples  arifing  in  the  face, 
are  to  be  treated  like  furuncles  ;  and,  in 
both  cafes,  the  drinking  of  whey,  and 
the  mineral  waters,  is  accounted  good 
for  cleanfing  the  blood. 

When  fucking  infants  are  afilifted  with 
furuncles,  it  is  proper  to  give  the  mother, 
or  nurfe,  fome  purging  medicine,  and  to 
order  a  ft  rift  regimen  and  diet.  At  the 
fame  time  the  infant  Ihould  take  fome 
gentle  laxative  medicine,  with  abforbent 
powders,  to  allay  the  acrimony  of  its 
juices.  Heijler. 

FURZE,  or  FURZE-BUSH,  in  bota¬ 
ny.  See  Ukx. 

FUZEE,  in  clock-work,  is  that  coni¬ 
cal  part  drawn  by  the  fpring,  and  about 
which  the  chain  or  firing  is  wound  ;  for 
the  ufe  of  which,  fee  the  articles  Clock 
and  Watch. 

FUSIBILITY,  in  natural  philofophy, 
that  quality  of  bodies  which  renders  them 
fufible. 

FUSIL,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  of  a 
rhomboidal  figure,  longer  than  the  lo¬ 
zenge,  and  having  its  upper  and  lower 
angles  more  acute  and  iharpe  than  the 
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other  two  In  the  middle.  It  is  called  in 
Latin,  fufus,  a  fpindle,  from  its  fhape. 

FUSILIERS,  or  FUSILEERS,  indie 
military  art,  foot  foldiers  armed  with  fu- 
fees,  or  firelocks. 

FUSION,  the  melting  of  metals,  mi¬ 
nerals,  See.  by  means  of  fire.  Different 
metals  run  in  different  manners  from 
their  ores  :  thus,  lead,  though  extremely 
fufible  in  the  metal,  runs  with  difficulty 
from  the  ore,  fo  as  to  require  a  confider- 
able  violence  of  fire. 

Tin  runs  from  its  ore  with  greater  eafe 
than  lead,  and  is  therefore  melted  in  much 
lefs  furnaces  :  but  copper  requires  an  in- 
tenfe  heat,  or  a  Mail  furnace  ;  and  both 
iron  and  copper  abfolutely  require  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  the  fuel  employed. 
Hence  it  appears  that  each  metal  muff 
have  its  determinate  degree  of  hear,  to 
run  it  with  advantage  from  the  ore  or 
Hone. 

It  feems  principally  owing  to  a  defecl 
in  the  knowledge  of  fufion,  that  fo  many 
recrements  or  flags  of  metals,  anciently 
thrown  as  ulelefs  from  the  furnace,  have 
been  of  late  wrought  to  confiderable  pro¬ 
fit  by  more  lkilful  workmen  ;  at  leail  it 
feems  more  rational  to  attribute  the  fuc- 
cefs  to  this  caufe,  than  to  a  fuppofed 
growth  of  metals  in  fuch  flags  ;  or  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  lead  has  grown  rich  in  filver  by 
lying  expofed  to  the  open  air,  while  per¬ 
haps  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  unlkilful- 
nefs  of  the  former  workmen,  who  were 
unable  to  feparate  all  the  lilver  contained 
in  the  lead. 

All  moiffure,  and  too  fudden  cooling, 
prove  prejudicial  to  the  more  ignoble  me¬ 
tals  after  fufion,  and  fometimes  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  operator  :  for  a  little  water 
falling  upon  melted  iron  or  copper,  makes 
them  expand  with  prodigious  violence, 
and  difeharge  themfelves  abroad  with  a 
force  like  that  of  a  cannon  j  and  even  fudden 
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cooling  will  often  occafion  the  furface  of 
the  metal  to  crack,  and  fuller  the  more 
internal  part,  not  yet  fet  or  fixed,  to 
iliue  out  to  a  confiderable  diftance  $  whence 
either  the  lofs  of  the  metal  or  mifehief 
may  enfue. 

To  prevent  thefe  ill  effedls,  after  co- 
pellation  it  is  ufual  for  the  operator  to 
throw  a  quantity  of  water,  all  at  once, 
upon  the  lump  of  filver,  as  it  lies  in  the 
tell,  at  the  moment  when  it  begins  to 
grow  rigid  ;  for  the  water,  by  its  cold- 
nefs,  fuddenly  makes  fo  thick  a  cover  up¬ 
on  the  furface  of  the  lilver,  that  the  hotter 
parts,  in  the  infide  cannot  break  through 
the  upper.  Shaw's  Chan.  Leci. 

FUST,  the  fame  with  the  lhaft  of  a 
column. 

FUSTIAN,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of 
cotton  fluff,  which  feems  as  it  were  whaled 
on  one  fide. 

Right  fuffians.  ihould  be  altogether  made 
of  cotton-yard,  both  whoof  and  warp  ;  but 
a  great  many  are  made,  of  which  the 
warp  is  flax,  or  even  hemp. 

There  are  fuffians  made  of  feveral 
kinds,  wide,  narrow,  fine,  courfe  j  with 
ihag  or  nap,  and  without  it. 

FUSTICK,  or  FUSTOCK,  a  yellow 
wood,  that  grows  in  all  the  Caribbee- 
iflands,  ufed  in  dying  yellow. 

FUTTOCKS,  in  Ihip-building,  that 
part  of  a  timber,  which  reaches  from  the 
floor  to  the  ton-timber.  See  Timber. 

FI'  rTOCK-^roTt’A.  See  Shrowds . 

FUTURE,  denotes  whatever  regards 
futurity,  or  the  time  to  come. 

hUlURE  TENSE,  among  gramma¬ 
rians.  See  Tenfeu- 

FUZEE,  or  FUSEE,  in  military  af¬ 
fairs.  See  Fwzce. 

FUZEE,  among  farriers,  two  danger¬ 
ous  fplents,  joining  from  above  down¬ 
wards.  See  Sclent* 
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In  grammar,  the  feventh  letter  of 
9  our  alphabet,  and  fifth  confonant ; 
but  in  the  Greek,  and  all  the  oriental 
languages,  it  occupies  the  third  place.  It 
is  one  of  the  mutes,  and  cannot  be  found¬ 
ed  without  the  alfiftance  of  fome  vowel. 
In  Englilh  it  has  a  hard  and  foft  found  ; 
hard,  as  in  the  words  game,  gun ,  &c.  and 
foft,  as  in  the  words  gefiure ,  giant,  &c. 
at  the  end  of  words,  gb  is  pronounced 
likejTi  as  in  the  words  rough,  tough ,  &c. 
The  letter  g  is  alii)  ufed  in  many  words 
where  the  found  is  not  perceived,  as  in 
Jign,  reign,  &e.  _ 

In  mufic  G  is  the  chara&er,  or  mark, 
of  the  treble  cleff;  and  from  its  being 
placed  at  the  head,  or  marking  the  firll 
found  in  Guido’s  l'cale,  the  whole  fcale 
took  the  name  gamut.  See  Cleff  and  Ga¬ 
mut. 

GABIONS,  in  fortification,  bafkets 
made  of  ozier-twigs,  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  fix  feet  high,  and  four  wide;  which 
being  filled  with  earth,  lerve  as  a  fhelter 
from  the  enemies  fire. 

GABLE,  or  GAVEL,  among  builders. 
See  Gavel. 

GAD-FLY,  or  BREEZE-FLY,  names 
given  to  the  black  and  yellow  bodied 
tefirus,  a  fiy  nearly  as  large  as  the  com¬ 
mon  blue  fidh-fiy. 

GAGATES,  JET,  in  natural  hiflory. 

GAGE,  in  law-books,  the  fame  with 
furety  or  pledge. 

GAGE,  among  letter-founders,  a  piece 
©f  box,  or  other  hard  wood,  varioufiy 
notched  ;  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  adjuft  the 
dimenfions,  llopes,  ike.  ot  the  different 
forts  of  letters.  See  Letter  Foundery. 

Sliding- GAGE,  a  tool  ufed  by  mathe¬ 
matical  inftrument  makers,  for  meafuring 
and  fettinff  of  diflances.  It  is  alfo  of 
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vie  in  letter-cutting,  and  making  of 
moulds. 

GAGE,  or  Weather  GAGE,  in  navi¬ 
gation,  a  lhip  is  faid  to  have  gained  the 
weather-gage  of  another  when  Ihe  makes 
a  greater  progrefs  to  the  windward,  or 
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when  fiie  fails  to  to  the  windward  of  foma 
other.  See  the  article  Tacking. 

<SVrf-GAGE,  an  inftrument  invented  by 
Dr.  Hales  and  Dr.  Defaguliers,  for  find- 
ing  the  depth  of  the  lea. 

Bucket-Sea-GAGYL,  an  inftrument  con¬ 
trived  by  Dr.  Hales,  to  find  the  different 
degrees  of  coldnefs  and  faltnefs  of  the 
fea,  at  different  depths  ;  confifting  of  a 
common  houlhold  pail  or  bucket,  with, 
two  heads  to  it.  Thefe  heads  have  each 
a  round  hole  in  the  middle,  near  fouc 
inches  diameter,  and  covered  with  valves 
opening  upwards  ;  and  that  they  might 
both  open  and  ftiut  together,  there  is  a 
fmall  iron-rod  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  lower  valve,  and  at  the  other  end  to> 
the  under  part  of  the  upper  valve  ;  fo  that 
as  the  bucket  defeends  with  its  finking 
weight  into  the  fea,  both  the  valves  open, 
by  the  force  of  the  water,  which  by  that 
means  has  a  free  palfage  through  the 
bucket.  But  when  the  bucket  is  drawn  up, 
then  both  the  valves  fhut  by  the  force  of 
the  water  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bucket  y 
fo  that  the  bucket  is  brought  up  full  of 
the  loweft  fea  water  to  which  it  had 
defeended. 

When  the  bucket  is  drawn  up,  the 
mercurial  thermometer,  fixed  in  it,  is  ex¬ 
amined  ;  but  great  care  muft  be  taken  to 
obferve  the  degree  at  which  the  mercury 
ftands,  before  the  lower  part  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  taken  out  of  the  water  in  the 
bucket,  elfe  it  would  be  altered  by  the 
different  temperature  of  the  air. 

In  order  to  keep  the  bucket  in  a  right 
pofition,  there  are  four  chords  fixed  to  it, 
reaching  about  four  feet  below  it,  to  which, 
the  finking  weight  is  fixed. 

Water- GAGE,  or  HYDROMETER. 
See  Hydrometer. 

GAIN,  in  commerce,  is  ufed  in  a  fy« 
nonymous  fenfe  with  profit.  See  Profit. 

GALANGALS,  Galanga,  in  the  ma¬ 
teria  medica,  the  name  of  two  roots  kept 
in  the  lhops,  a  greater  and  admaller  ;  of 
which  the  imaUer  is  by  far  molt  efteemed. 
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The  letter  galdngal  is  a  fmall  and  fhort 
2rtot,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  of  the 
ifiicknefs  of  a  man’s  little  finger,  fcldom 
met  with  more  than  an  inch  or  two  long. 
It  Iho'idd  be  chofen  full  and  plump,  of  a 
bright  cqlour,  very  firm  and  found,  and  of 
an  acrid  hnd  infupportable  hot  tafte.  The 
larger  ga\angal  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces 
of  two  inches  or  a  little  more  in  length, 
and  of  near  an  inch  in  thicknels,  and  has 
a  much  lefs  acrid  and  pungent  tafte  than 
the  fmaller  kind.  It  is  to  be  chofen  in 
the  large  ft,  foundeft,  and  heavieft  pieces. 
The  roots  of  bf>t,h  the  galangals,  bur  par¬ 
ticularly  the  lefier  abound  with  a  volatile, 
oily,  aromatic  fait ;  the  lefier  is  efteemed 
an  excellent  ftomachic  :  it  has  the  credit 
of  being  a  great  cephalic,  cardiac,  and  ute¬ 
rine,  but  is  more  particularly  recommended 
in  vertigos.  The  greater  galangal  poi’ief- 
fes  the  fame  virtues,  but  in  a  lefs  degree. 

*  GALANT  HIS,  in  fabulous  hil- 
tory,  fervant  to  Alcmena,  who  when  Juno 
fat  at  the  gate  of  Amphitrion’s  palace, 
with  her  legs  acrofs,  and  her  fingers  in¬ 
terwoven,  in  order  to  prevent  Alcmena’s 
delivery,  ran  haftily  out  with  the  news 
that  her  millrefs  was  delivered,  upon  which 
the  goddels  ftarting  up,  broke  the inchant- 
ment,  and  Alcmena  brought  forth  Her¬ 
cules,  but  Juno  wasfo  incenled  at  Galan- 
this,  that  ihe  changed  her  into  aweazel. 

GALANT  HUS,  the  fnow-drop,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  fame  with 
the  narcifl'o-leucoium  of  authors,  with  a 
large  fnow-white  flower. 

GALAXY,  in  aftronomy,  the  via  laffea, 
or  milky  way  in  the  heavens:  a  tra<ft  of  a 
whitilh  colour,  and  confiderable  breadth, 
which  runs  through  a  great  compafs  of  the 
heavens,  fometimes  in  a  double,  but  for 
the  greateft  part  of  its  courfe  in  a  fingle 
ftream  ;  and  is  compofed  of  a  vaft  number 
of  ftars,  too  minute  or  too  remote  from  the 
earth,  to  be  dillinguilhed  by  the  naked 
eye ;  but  are  difeovered  in  all  parts  of  it, 
in  great  numbers,  by  the  affiftance  of  the 
telefcope. 

GALBANUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  gum 
ifiuing  from  the  ftem  of  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  in  Perfia  and  many  parts 
of  Africa.  It  attenuates  and  diflolves  tough 
phlegm,  and  is  therefore  of  fervice  in 
afthmas  and  inveterate  coughs ;  it  is  alfo 
of  great  fervice  in  hyfteric  complaints  ; 
it  diifipates  flatulencies,  promotes  the  men- 
fes,and  facilitates  delivery  and  the  expulfion 
of  the  fecundines.  It  is  given  in  pills  and 
electuaries,  and  is  ufecl  externally  in  form 
of  a  plafter,  applied  to  the  belly,  aSainft 
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habitual  hyftejric  complaints,  and  on  many 
other  occafions.^ 

GALENIC,  or  GALENICAL,  in 
pharmacy,  a  manner  of  treating  difeafes 
founded  on  the  principles  of  Galen.  The 
diftinCtion  of  galenical  and  chemical  was 
occalioned  by  a  divifion  of  the  practitioners 
of  medicine  into  two  feCts,  which  happen¬ 
ed  on  the  introduction  of  chemiftry  into 
medicine;  then  the  chemifts-  arrogating  to 
themfelves  every  kind  of  merit  and  ability, 
ltirred  up  an  oppofition  to  their  preten- 
fions,  founded  on  the  invariable  adherence 
of  the  other  party  to  the  antient  pradtice. 
And  though  this  divifion  into  the  two  feCts 
of  galenifts  and  chemifts  has  long  ceafed, 
yet  the  diltinCtion  of  medicines,  which  re¬ 
sulted  frorfi  it,  is  Hill. retained.  Galenical 
medicines  are  thofc  which  are  formed  by 
the  eafier  preparations  of  herbs,  roots,  Set. 
by  infufion,  decoCfion,  Sec.  and  by  com¬ 
bining  and  multiplying  ingredients;  while 
thofe  of  chemiftry  draw  their  more  inti¬ 
mate  an  remoto  virtues  by  means  of  fire 
and  elaborate  preparations,  as  calcination, 
digeftion,  fermentation,  Sec. 

GALILEANS,  a  fed  of  Jews.  Their 
founder  was  one  Judas,  a  native  of  Galilee, 
from  which  place  they  derived  their  name. 
The  chief,  efteeming  it  an  indignity  for 
the  Jews  to  pay  tribute  to  ftrangers,  raifed 
up  his  countrymen  againft  the  edict  of  the 
emperor  Augulfus,  which  had  ordered  a 
taxation  or  enrolment  of  all  the  fubjecls 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

GALL,  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  the 
fame  with  bile. 

G  ALL-BLADDER,  called  veficula,  and 
cyftis  fellea,  is  ufually  of  the  lhape  of  a 
pear,  and  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  hen's  egg. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  concave  fide  of  the 
liver,  and  lies  upon  the  colon,  part  of 
whi»h  it  tinges  with  its  own  colour.  It 
is  compofed  of  four  membranes,  or  coats  ; 
and  furnilhed  with  an  unCluous  liquor. 
The  ufe  of  it  is  to  collect  the  bile,  firft  fee  ret - 
ed  in  the  liver,  and  mixing  it  with  its  own 
peculiar  produce,  to  perfect  it  farther,  to 
retain  it  together  a  certain  time,  and  then 
to  expel  it. 

GALL,  in  natural  hiftory,  any  protu¬ 
berance  or  tumouy  produced  by  the  punc¬ 
ture  of  infers  on  plants  and  trees  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Thefe  galls  are  of  various 
forms  and  fizes,  and  no  lefs  different  wi  th 
regard  to  their  internal  ftrycture. 

Oak-galls  put  in  a  very  fmall  quantity, 
into  a  folution  of  vitriol  in  water,  though, 
but  a  very  weak  one,  give  ir  a  purple  or 
violet  colour;  which,  as  it  grovy.sftrp.nger, 
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becomes  black  ;  and  on  this  property  de¬ 
pends  the  art  of  making  our  writing-ink, 
as  alio  a  great  deal  of  thofe  of  dying  and 
drefling  leather,  and  other  munuiadtures. 
In  medicine,  galls  are  found  to  be  very 
allringent,  and  good,  under  proper  ma¬ 
nagement,  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and 
haemorrhages  of  all  kinds;  they  have  alfo 
a  very  eminent  virtue  as  a  febrifuge.  Half 
a  dram,  or  more,  of  the  powder  of  Aleppo- 
galls  may  be  given  for  a  dofe,  and  will 
often  cure  an  intermittent  fever.  They 
are  alfo  uled  externally  by  way  of  fomen¬ 
tation  in  procidentias  of  the  anus  :  and  a 
decodlion  of  them  has  been  injedted  in  the 
fluor  albus,  with  very  great  fuccefs. 

GALLEASSES,  in  the  marine,  the 
larged,  fort  of  armed  veffels  next  to  lhips  of 
war  :  they  are  a  fort  of  lhip  of  one  deck, 
and  three  mads:  and  are  ufed  by  the  Ve¬ 
netians  only. 

GALLEON  was  formerly  a  name  given 
to  ihips  of  war  which  had  three  or  four 
decks.  That  name  is  now  no  longer  in 
ufe  but  V/ith  the  Spaniards,  which  they 
give  to  their  lhips  that  are  dedined  for 
the  Well-India  voyages.  Thefe  lhips 
which  are  in  general  built  of  a  larger  fize, 
have  always  four  decks.  They  give  alfo 
the  fame  name  to  greater  or  fmaller  veffels, 
winch  go  yearly  to  La  Vera  Cruz.  The 
Portuguefe  have  lhips  which  they  call  ca- 
ragues,  fomevvhat  refembling  the  galleon, 
which  they  fend  to  India  and  the  Brazils. 

GALLERY  of  a  Ship,  a  lort  of  railed 
balcony,  without  the  cabin,  at  the  dern 
or  quarter  of  a  lhip,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  commander. 

GALLERY,  in  architedlare,  a  covered 
place  in  a  houfe,  much  longer  than  broad, 
and  ufually  in  the  wings  of  a  building  ;  its 
ufe  being  chiefly  to  walk  in. 

GALLERY,  in  fortification,  a  coveted 
walk  acrofs  the  ditch  of  a  town,  made 
of  drong  beams,  covered  over  head  with 
planks,  and  loaded  with  earth  :  fometimes 
it  is  covered  with  raw  hides  to  defend  it 
from  the  artificial  fire  of  the  befieged.  Its 
fides  Ihould  be  mulket  proof. 

GALLERY  of  a  Mine ,  a  narrow  paf- 
fage,  or  breach  of  a  mine,  carried  on  un¬ 
der  ground  to  a  work  defigned  to  be  blown  up, 

Both  the  befiegers,  and  the  befieged  al¬ 
fo,  carry  on  galleries  in  fearch  of  each  o- 
ther's.  mines,  and  thefe  fometimes  meet 
and  dedroy  each  other. 

GALLERY,  in. gardening,  a  kind  of 
covered  walk,  in  a  garden,  formed  into 
porticoes  or  arches,  with  horn-be^ms,  lime- 
trees,  or  the  like. 
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GALLY,  a  kind  oflow  flat-built.veflel, 
with  one  deck,  made  either  to  fail  or  row  : 
they  are  from  an  hundred  and  twenty,  to 
an  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen 
feet  broad,  and  nine  or  ten  feet  deep. 

1  hey  have  two  malls  which  can  be  ftruck 
at  pleafure,  two  lateen  fails,  and  five  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  gallies  have  commonly 
twenty-five  or  thirty  banks  of  oars  on  either 
fide,  to  each  of  which  are  chained  five  or 
fix  llaves.  There  are  no  gallies  now  but 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  they  commonly 
keep  dole  along  ihore  ;  though  they  fome¬ 
times  venture  out  to  fea  for  a  ihort  cruize. 

GALLICAN,  any  thing  belonging  to 
France :  thus  the  term  Gallican  church 
denotes  the  church  of  Fi  ance. 

GALL1NJE,  in  ornithology,  an  order 
of  birds,  the  beak  of  which  is  conic,  and 
lomewhat  incurvated,  and  the  upper  chap 
imbricated.  Under  this  order  are  compre¬ 
hended  the oftrich,  peacock,  pheafant, wood¬ 
cock,  turkey,  the  common  dunghill  cock, 
partridge,  &c. 

GALLINACEOUS, an  appellation  given 
to  the  birds  of  the  order  of  the  gallinx. 
GALLING,  or  EXCORIATION.  See 

Excoriation. 

GALLING  of  a  Horfe' s  Back,  adiforder 
occafioned  by  heat,  and  the  chafing  or 
pinching  of  the  laddie.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  it,  fonie  take  a  hind’s  fkin  well  gar- 
nilhed  with  hair,  and  fit  it  neatly  undet 
the  pannel  of  the  faddle,  fo  that  the  hairy 
fide  m3y  be  next  the  horfe 

GALLIUM,  ladies-bedllraw,  in  botany. 
It  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  aftringent. 

GALLON,  a  meafure  of  Capacity  both 
for  dry  and  liquid  things,  containing  four 
quarts;  but  thefe  quarts,  and  confequently 
the  gallon  itfelf,  are  different  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  thing  mealured  :  for  in- 
Ifance,  the  wine  gallon  contains  231  cubic 
inches,  and  holds  eight  pounds  averdupois 
of  pure  water  :  the  beer  and  ale  gallon  con¬ 
tain  282  folid  inches,  and  holds  ten  pounds 
three  ounces  and  a  quarter  averdupois,  of 
water ;  and  the  gallon  for  corn,  meal,  &c„ 
272  I  cubic  inches,  and  holds  nine  pounds 
thirteen  ounces  of  pure  water. 

GALLOON,  in  commerce,  a  narrow 
thick  kind  of  ferret,  or  lace,  ufed  to  edge 
or  border  cloaths,  fometimes- made  of  woo!s 
and  at  others  of  gold  or  filver. 

GALLOP,  in  the  manege,  a  motion 
of  a  horfe  that  runs  at  full  fpeed. 

CALLUS,  the  COCK,  in  ornithology, 
a  well  known  domeftic  fowl,  the  head  of 
which  is  ornamented  with  a  longitudinal 
flelhy  creft,  or  comb :  the  wattles  are  two, 
D  d  z  axvd 
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and  placed  longitudinally  on  tlie  throat. 
This,  in  its  natural  Hate,  is  a  very  robuft 
and  beautiful  bird,  variegated  with  a  great 
number  of  elegant  colours. 

GALLUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a 
youth  who  was  a  great  favourite  of  Mars, 
who  always  took  him  along  with  him 
when  he  went  to  vifit  Venus  in  private,  in 
order  that  he  might  keep  watch  to  prevent 
their  being  fqrpriled ;  but  Gallus  falling 
aileep,  and  they  being  dilcovered  by  Vul¬ 
can,  who  entangled  them  in  a  net,  Mars 
Was  fo  greatly  enraged,  that  he  metamor- 
phofed  Gallus  into  a  cock  ;  and  therefore, 
to  attone  for  this  neglect,  he  gives  conftant 
notice  of  the  l'un’s  approach  by  his  crow¬ 
ing^ 

GALLY,  in  printing,  a  frame  into 
Which  the  compofitor  empties  the  lines  out 
of  his  compofing  flick,  and  in  which  he 
ties  up  the  page  when  it  is  completed. 

GAMBOGE  is  a  concreted  vegetable 
juice,  the  produce  of  two  trees,  both  called 
by  the  Indians  caracapulli,  and  is  partly 
«nt  a  gummy,  and  partly  of  a  refinous  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  a  very  rough  and  flrong  purge  ; 
it  operates  both  by  vomit  and  flool,  and 
both  ways  with  much  violence,  almofl  in 
the  inftant  in  which  it  is  fvvallowed  ;  but 
yet  without  griping.  It  requires  caution 
and  judgment  in  adminiftering  it  ;  but 
thofe  who  know  how  to  give  it  properly, 
-find  jt  an  excellent  remedy  in  dropfies, 
cachexies,  jaundice,  afthmas,  catarrhs, 
and  in  the  worft  cutaneous  eruptions.  Its 
dofe  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  fix, 
eight,  or  ten  :  four  grains  generally  ope¬ 
rate  brifkly  without  vomiting,  and  eight 
or  ten  grains  ufually  vomit  brifkly,  and 
afterwards  purge  downwards.  It  is  at  pre¬ 
lent  much  more  efleemed  by  painters  in 
Water-colours,  than  by  phyficians. 

GAME,  Ludus,  in  general,  any  diver- 
lion,  or  fport,  that  is  performed  with  re¬ 
gularity,  and  reflrained  to  certain  rules. 

GAMES,  Ludi ,  in  antiquity,  public 
fliverflons,  exhibited  on  folemn  occaiions. 
Such,  among  the  Greeks,  were  the  Olym¬ 
pic,  Pythian,  Ifthmian,  Nemtcan,  See. 
games ;  and,  among  the  Romans,  the 
Apollinarian,  Circenfian,  Captfoliue,  See. 
games. 

GAMING,  the  art -or  aft  of  perform¬ 
ing  or  pra&iflng  a  game,  particularly  a 
gar-  -of  hazard,  and  this  generally  for  a 

ium  of  mon - 

Hazard,  or  c  hance,  Is  a  matter  of  ma¬ 
thematical  confideration,  becaufe  it  admits 
of  more  and  lefs.  Gameflers  either  fet  out 
upon  an  equality  of  chance,  or  are  fuppofed 
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to  dofo.  This  equality  may  be  altered,  m 
the  courfe  of  the  game,  by  the  greater 
good  fortune  or  addrefs  of  one  of  the  game¬ 
flers,  whereby  he  comes  to  have  a  better 
chance,  fo  that  his  lhare  in  the  flakes  is 
proportionably  better  than  at  firft.  This 
more  and  lefs  runs  through  all  the  ratios 
between  equality  and  infinite  difference,  or 
from  an  infinitely  little  difference  till  it 
come  to  an  infinite  great  one,  whereby  the 
game  is  determined.  The  whole  game, 
therefore,  with  regard  to  the  ilfue  of  it,  is 
a  chance  of  the  proportion  the  two  lhares 
bear  to  each  other. 

The  probability  of  an  event  is  rreater  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  number  of  chances 
by  which  it  may  happen,  compared  with 
the  number  of  all  the  chances  by  which  it 
may  either  happen  or  fail. 

^  GAMMUT,  GAM,  GAMMA,  or 
GAMMAUT,  in  mufic,  a  icale  whereon 
we  learn  to  found  the  mulical  notes,  tit,  re, 
mi,  fa,  Jol,  la,  in  their  leveral  orders  and 
ditpofitions.  See  Note  and  Scale.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  this  fcale  is  owing  to  Guido 
Aretine  ;  though  it  is  not  fo  properly  an 
invention  as  an  improvement  on  the  dia¬ 
gram,  or  fcale  of  the  Grecians. 

The  gammut  is  alfo  called  thehavmoni- 
cal  hand,  becaufe  Guido  made  firft  ui'e  of 
the  figure  of  the  hand  to  demonftrate  the 
progrtffion  of  his  founds. 

Guido,  finding  the  diagram  of  the  an¬ 
cients  of  too  fmall  an  extent,  added  five 
more  chords  or  notes  to  it ;  one  below  the 
proflambanomenos  of  the  ancients,  and 
four  above  the  note  hyperbolxon.  The 
firft  he  called  hypoproflambanome'nos,  and 
denoted  it  by  the  letter  G,  or  the  Greek 
1’,  gamma  j  which  note  being  at  the  head 
of  the  fcale,  occafioned  the  whole  fcale  to 
be  called  by  the  name  of  gam,  or  gam¬ 
mut.  The  fcale  is  divided  intothree  feries 
or  columns,  the  firft  called  durum,  the  le~ 
cond  natural,  and  the  third  molle. 

GAMMUT,  or  GAM,  the  firft  or 
graveft  note  in  the  modern  fcale  of  mufic. 
See  the  preceding  article. 

GANDER,  in  ornithology,  the  male 
of  the  goofe  kind. 

*  GANGES,  a  large  celebrated  river 
of  India,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,' 
India  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and  India 
beyond  the  Ganges.  It  riles  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  near  Little  Thibet,  in  thirty-five  de¬ 
grees  forty-five  minutes  of  north  latitude.' 
It  receives  feveral  rivers  in  its  palFagej  and 
traverfes  fevera!  countries,  falling  at  'la  ft- 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  through  fevera! 
mouths.  The  water  of  this  river  is  inf 

great 
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great  effeem,  the  natives  of  the  adjoining 
countries  believing  there  is  a  lan&ity  pecu¬ 
liar  to  this  river,  inlomuch  that  tome  wor- 
Ihip  it  as  a  god  ;  and  it  is  annually  vilited 
bv  above  one  hundred  thoufand  pilgrims, 
and  many  carry  thair  dying  friends  to  ex¬ 
pire  on  its  banks. 

GANGLIO,  or  GANGLION,  in  fur- 
gery,  a  hard  tubercle,  generally  moveable, 
in  the  external  or  internal  part  of  the  car¬ 
pus,  upon  the  tendons  or  ligaments  in  that 
part,  ufually  without  any  pain  to  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Though  ganglions  fo- nearly  refem- 
ble  an  encylled  tumour,  that  Cellus  makes 
them  one  and  the  lame  '  yet  their  differ¬ 
ence  may  appear,  if  it  were  only  from  their 
different  feats ;  ganglions  being  confined 
to  the  tendons  and  ligaments  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  whereas  encylled  tumours  are  not 
reffrained  to  any  part  of  the  body. 

GANGRENE,  a  very  great  and  dan¬ 
gerous  degree  of  inflammation,  wherein 
the  parts  affected  begin  to  corrupt,  and  put 
on  a  llate  of  putrefaction. 

A  gangrene  is  for  the  generality  never 
without  danger,  becaufeit  ealily  changes 
into  a  fpacelus,  or  intire  mortification, 
which  never  admits  of  cure  but  by  taking 
otf  the  dead  parts.  But  a  gangrene  which 
is  Uight,  incipient,  and  not  fpread  far,  but 
onlv  affeCts  the  Ikin  and  fat,  is  not  verv 
difficult  to  cure  ;  efpecially  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  in  a  young  and  ltout  patient,  in  a 
mild  and  temperate  feafon,  and  does  little 
or  no  injury  to  the  mulcles  and  nerves: 
but  the  larger,  more  violent,  and  confirm¬ 
ed  isthe  gangrene,  and  the  fatter  it  lpreads, 
the  more  difficult  it  is  generally  to  afteCl 
a  cure,  efpecially  in  an  old  or  weak  pati¬ 
ent  ;  or  in  an  ill  habit  of  body,  from  a  drop- 
fy,  phthifis,  or  fcorbutus  :  the  weather 
alfo  being  too  hot,  or  very  cold,  or  the 
parts  affeCted  being  near  the  therax,  or  ab¬ 
domen,  may  make  the  cafe  more  danger¬ 
ous.  Nor  can  this  cafe  be  ncgleCted  with¬ 
out  the  utmoll  danger  of  life,  or  its  ludden- 
ly  turning  into  a  lnhacelus. 

Therefore  the  gangrene  muff  be  treated 
fo,  that  it  may  not  terminate  in  a  lphace- 
lus.  For  which  end,  fir  it  of  all,  in  ple¬ 
thoric  and  ffrong  habits,  the  patient  muff 
be  bled  largely,  and  the  operation  repeated 
atdiferetion  ;  but  in  weak  habits,  it  ihould 
be  omitted.  The  remainder  of  the  treat¬ 
ment,  according  to  Heiffer,  will  confiff 
chiefly  in  obferving  the  following  directi¬ 
ons.  i.  To  be  careful  in  the  beginning 
to  prevent  all  violent  external  caules  ot 
inflammations,  too  firict  a  bandage  in 
wounds  and  -fraCtures,  all  foreign  bodies 
which  are  it  ruck  in  the  part,  as  thorns, 
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fplinters,  Stc.  improper  medicines  exter* 
nally  applied,  as  ointments,  oils,  and  plaf" 
ters,  with  cooling  and  aftringent  things  5 
all  which  ihould  he  removed  as  foon  as 
pofiible.  2.  The  next  obfervation  refpeCts 
chieily  the  keeping  up  the  patient’s 
ffn-ngth,  efpecially  in  weak  and  old  peo¬ 
ple.  This  may  be  beft  eff'eCted  by  ordering 
a  diet  which  not  only  affords  good  juices, 
hut  is  alfo  well  accommodated  to  the  age, 
conftitution,  and  other  cincumff ances  of 
the  patient.  In  weak  and  old  people,  the 
moil  fu i table  diet  will  be  foups,  ftrengthen- 
ing  broths,  bcc.  With  refpeCt  to  medi¬ 
cines,,  the  moft  proper  are  the  corroborants, 
ufually  termed  cordials,  as  the  fpirits,  el- 
fences,  powders,  and  eleCtuaries  of  that 
tribe;  efpecially  made  up  or  mixed  with' 
confeCted  alkerme6.  It  will  be. proper  alio, 
in  this  cafe,  frequently  to  apply  a  lponge 
to  the  nofe  or  carpal  arteries,  which  has 
been  dipped  in  Hungary  water  ;  alfo  to 
hind  it  to  the  temples.  For  patients  who 
are  of  a  more  warm,  fanguine,  and  bili¬ 
ous  habit,  foups  and  ptifans  mixed  with 
acid  juice  of  citrons  or  lemons,  will  be 
very  proper  ftrengtheners  ;  at  the  fame 
time,  not  neglecting  other  medicines, 
which  are  proper  to  beufed  in  fevers  ;  hut 
the  Peruvian  bark  is  by  many  celebrated  in 
this  difordec  beyond  anv  other  internal 
medicine.  3.  The  chief  and  laff  oblerva- 
l/tion  concerning  the  treatment  of.  a  gan¬ 
grene,  is  chiefly  to  difeharge  the  ftagnat- 
ingand  corrupted  blood  trom  the  parts  af¬ 
feCted  as  foon  as  poflible,  to  prevent  the 
neighbouring  parts  from  being  affeCted 
thereby.  » 

The  principal  means  to  efteCt  this  are, 
1.  To  make  ufe  of  proper  internal, 
ftrengthening  medicines.  2.  To  make 
Ratifications  on  the  part  affeCted,  bv  nu¬ 
merous  ineilions  length  wavs,  and  of  a  fuf- 
ficient  depth,  in  order  to  difeharge  the 
flagnating  and  corrupted  blood,  and  to 
make  wav  for  the  ingrefs  of  the  virtues  of 
the  difeutient  medicines  which  are  applied 
externally.  Laftly,  3.  Difeutient,  ffitnu-. 
lating,  and  balfamic  fomentations  and  ca- 
taplafms  which  refill  putrefaction,  are  to 
.  he  carefully  applied  to  the  difordered 
part. 

The  fomentation  is  to  be  applied  hor, 
feveral  times  in  a  day,  to  the  parts  afteCt- 
ed,  by  means  of  linen  or  woollen  cloths  ; 
and  to  give  a  1  ailing  warmth,  we  may  ap¬ 
ply  a  hot  tile  wrapped  up  in  a  thick  cloth, 
or  a  hot  hag  of  fand. 

GAN  NET,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of 
the  larus  or  gull-kind,  frequent  on  the 
weffern  coails  of  England. 
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GANTLET,  or  GAUNTLET,  a  large 
Lind  of  glove,  made  of  iron,  ami  the  fin¬ 
gers  covered  with  fmall  plates.  It  was 
formerly  worn  by  cavaliers,  when  armed 
at  all  points. 

'■*  GAN  YMEDE,  in  fabulous  hiftory, 
fun  of  Tros,  king  of  Troy,  was  the  moll 
beautiful  youth  that  ever  was  feen.  Jupi¬ 
ter  was  fo  charmed  with  him,  that  he  car¬ 
ried  him  away,  and  made  him  his  cup¬ 
bearer  in  the  room  of  Hebe,  He  deified 
this  youth,  and  to  comfort  his  father, 
made  him  a  prefent  of  fome  very  fwift 
horles.  The  abbe  le  F.juche  obferves,  that 
Ganymede  was  the  name  of  the  horfe  or 
image  expofed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
to  warn  the  people  before  their  annual  in¬ 
undations,  to  raife^  their  terraces  to  a  juft 
and  proper  height. 

GAOL,  a  prifon,  or  place  of  legal  con¬ 
finement. 

GAOL-DELIVERY,  is  where  a  com- 
miffion  is  granted  by  the  king  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  letter,  to  certain  perfons,  who 
are  thereby  appointed  hisjullices,  autho¬ 
rizing  them  to  deliver  his  gaol,  at  fuch  a 
place,  of  the  prifoners  contained  therein  ; 
and  for  that  end  it  commands  them  to  meet 
at  fuch  place,  at  the  time  they  themfelves 
fhall  appoint,  when  the  fheriff  of  the 
county  is  commanded  to  bring  all  the  pri¬ 
foners  in  the  gaol  before  them,  &c.  4  In/}. 
j68. 

GARDANT,  or  GUARD  ANT,  in 
heraldry,  denotes  any  beaftfull  faced,  and 
looking  right  forward. 

GARDEN,  a  plot  of  ground,  cultivat¬ 
ed  and  properly  ornamented  with  a  variety 
of  plants,  flowers,  fruit,  &c. 

Gardens  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  into 
flower-garden,  fruit-garden,  and  kitchen- 
garden  ;  the  firft  of  which,  being  defigned 
forpleafure  and  ornament,  is  to  be  placed 
jn  the  moft  confpicuous  part,  that  is,  next 
to  the  back  front  of  the  houfe  ;  and  the 
two  latter  being  defigned  for  ufe,  fhould  be 
placed  lefs  in  fight.  But  though  the  fruit 
and  kitchen-gardens  as  here  mentioned  as 
twodiftind  gardens,  yet  they  are  now  ufu¬ 
ally  in  one  ;  and  that  with  good  reafon, 
lincethey  both  require  to  be  placed  out  of 
the  view  of  the  houfe.  See  Kitchen-Gar¬ 
den. 

In  the  choice  of  a  place  proper  for  a  gar¬ 
den,  the  moll  eflential  points  to  be  confi- 
dered  are  the  fituation,  the  foil,  the  expo- 
fure,  water,  and  profped. 

T.  As  to  the  fituation,  It  ought  to  be 
fuch  a  one  as  is  wholefome,  and  in  a  place 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low  ;  for  if  a  gar- 
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den  be  too  high,  it  will  be  expofed  to  the. 
winds,  which  are  very  prejudicial  to  trees  j 
and  if  it  be  too  low,  the  dampnefs,  the 
vermin,  and  the  venomous  creatures  that 
breed  in  ponds  and  marlhy  places,  add 
much  to  their  infalubrity.  The  moft  hap¬ 
py  fituation  is  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  efpeci- 
ally  if  the  Hope  be  eafy,  and  in  a  manner 
imperceptible  ;  if  a  good  deal  of  level 
ground  be  nearthe  houfe  ;  and  if  it  abounds 
with  fprings  ofwater  ;  for,  being  iheltered. 
from  the  fury  of  the  winds,  and  the  vio¬ 
lent  heat  of  the  fun,  a  temperate  air  will 
be  there  enjoyed  ;  and  the  water  that  def¬ 
ends  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  either  from 
fprings  or  rain,  will  not  only  fupply  foum» 
tains,  canals,  and  cafcades  for  ornament', 
but  when  it  has  performed  its  office,  will 
water  the  adjacent  valleys,  and,  if  it  be 
not  fulfered  to  ftagnate,  will  render  them 
fertile  and  wholefome.  Indeed  if  the  decli¬ 
vity  of  the  hill  be  too  fteep,  and  the  water 
be  too  abundant,  a  garden  on  the  fide  of  it 
may  frequently  fufler,  by  having  the  trees 
torn  up  by  torrents  and  floods  ;  and  by  the 
tumbling  down  of  the  earth  above/  the 
walls  may  be  demolilhed,  and  the  walks 
fpoiled.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied, 
that  the  fituat:on  on  a  plain,  or  flat,  has 
leveral  advantages  which  the  higher  fitua¬ 
tion  has  not:  for  floods  and  rain  commit- 
no  damage  ;  there  is  a  continued  profped 
of  champaigns,  interfeded  by  rivers, 
ponds,  and  brooks,  meadows  and  hills  co¬ 
vered  with  woods  or  buildings  ;  befides, 
the  level  furface  is  lefs  tirefome  to  walk  on, 
and  lefs  chargeable,  than  that  on  the  fide 
of  a  hill,  fince  terrace  walks  and  fteps  are 
not  there  neceffary  ;  hut  the  greateft  dis¬ 
advantage  of  flat  gardens,  is  the  want 
of  thofe  extenfive  profpeds  which  rifing 
grounds  alford. 

2.  A  good  earth,  or  foil,  is  next  to  be 
confidered  :  for  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  make 
a  fine  garden  in  a  bad  foil  •  there  are  in¬ 
deed  ways  to  meliorate  ground,  but  they 
are  very  expenfive  :  and  fometimes  when 
the  expence,  has  been  beftowed  of  laying 
good  earth  three  feet  deep  over  the  whole 
furface,  a  whole  garden  has  been  ruined,  ' 
when  the  roots  of  the  trees  have  come  to 
Teach  the  natural  bottom. 

To  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  foil,  ob« 
ferve  whether  there  be  any  heath,  thirties, 
or  fuch  like  weeds  growing  fpontaneoufly  • 
in  it;  for  they  are  certain  figns  that  the 
ground  is  poor.  Or  if  there  be  large  trees 
growing  thereabouts,  obferve  whether  they  - 
grow  crooked,  ill  fliaped,  and  grubby  5 
and  whether  they  are  of  a  faded  green, and 
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Full  of  mofs,  or  infefted  with  vermin  ;  If 
this  be  the  cale, the  place  is  to  be  rejeifled; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  covered  with 
good  grafs  fit  for  pafture,  you  may  then 
be  encouraged  to  try  the  depth  of  the  foil. 
To  know  this,  dig  holes  in  leveral  places, 
fix  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  deep  ;  and  if 
you  find  three  feet  of  good  earth,  it  will 
do  very  well  ;  but  lefs  than  two,  will  not 
be  lutficient.  The  quality  of  good  ground 
is  neither  to  be  llony,  nor  too  hard  to 
work  ;  neither  too  dry,  too  moil!,  nor  too 
iancly  am!  light;  nor  too  ftrong  and  clayey, 
Which  is  the  worlt  of  all  for  gardens. 

3.  The  next  requifite  is  water,  the  want 
of  which  is  one  of  the  greateft  inconveni¬ 
ences  that  can  attend  a  garden,  and  will 
bring  a  certain  mortality  upon  whatever  is 
planted  in  it,  efpecially  in  the  greater 
droughts  that  often  happen  in  a  hot  and 
dry  fituation  in  fummer  ;  befides,  its  ufe- 
fulnefs  in  fine  gardens  for  making  foun¬ 
tains,  canals,  cafcades,  See.  which  are  the 
greateft  ornaments  of  a  garden. 

4.  1  he  laft  thing  to  be  confidered,  is  the 
prolpedf  of  a  fine  country  ;  and  though  this 
is  not  lo  abfolutely  necelfary  as  water,  yet 
it  is  one  of  the  molt  agreeable  beauties  of  a 
fine  garden  :  befides,  if  a  garden  be  planted 
in  a  low  place  that  has  no  kind  of  prolpe<ft, 
It  will  not  only  be  difagreeable,  but  un- 
wholfeome. 

In  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  gar¬ 
dens,  the  beauties  of  nature  lhould  be  al¬ 
ways  ftudied  ;  for  the  nearer  a  garden  ap¬ 
proaches  to  nature,  the  longer  it  will  pieafe. 
The  area  ot  a  handfome  garden  may  take 
up  thirty  or  forty  acres,  but  not  more  f 
and  the  following  rules  lhould  be  oblerved 
in  the  dilpofition  of  it.  There  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  a  delcentat  leaf!  three  Heps  from 
the  houfe  to  the  garden  ;  this  will  render 
the  houle  more  dry  and  wholelome,  and 
the  proipedt  on  entering  the  garden  more 
extenlive.  The  firft  thing  that  lhould 
prelent  itlelf  to  view,  lhould  be  an  open 
lawn  of  grafs,  which  ought  to  be  confider- 
ably  broader  than  the  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing  pand  if  the  depth  be  one  half  more  than 
the  width,  it  will  have  a  better  effect  :  if 
on  the  fides  of  the  lawn  there  are  trees 
planted  irregularly,  by  way  of  open  groves, 
the  regularity  of  the  lawn  will  he  broken, 
and  the  whole  rendered  more  like  nature. 
For  the  convenience  of  walking  in  damp 
weather,  tb  s  lawn  lhould  be  furrounded 
With  a  gravel  walk,  on  theoutlide  of  which 
lhould  be  borders  three  or  four  feet  wide 
For  flowers :  and  irom  the  back  of  thefe, 
prolpedt  will  be  agreeably  terminated 


by  a  Hope  of  ever-green  lb  rubs,  which* 
however,  lhould  never  be  fullered  to  ex¬ 
clude^  agreeable  profpe&s,  or  the  view  of 
handlome  buildings.  Thefe  walks  may 
lead  through  the  different  plantations, 
gently  winding  about  in  an  eafy  natural 
manner,  which  will  be  more  agreeable 
than  either  thofe  long  ffraight  walks,  too 
frequently  feen  in  gardens,  or  thofe  fer- 
pentine  windings,  that  are  twilled  about 
into  fo  many  Ihort  turns,  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  walk  in  them:  and  as  no  gar¬ 
den  can  be  pleafing  where  there  is  a  want 
of  (hade  and  lhelter,  thefe  walks  lhould 
lead  as  foon  as  polfible  into  plantations, 
where  perfons  may  walk  in  private,  and 
be  Iheltered  from  the  wind.  Where  the 
borders  of  the  gardens  are  fenced  with 
walls  or  pales,  they  lhould  be  concealed 
with  plantations  of  flowering-lhrubs  inter¬ 
mixed  with  laurels,  and  other  evergreens, 
which  will  have  a  good  effect,  and  at  the 
fame  time  conceal  the  fences,  which  are 
difagreeable,  when  left  naked  and  expo  fed 
to  the  hght.^  Groves  are  the  moll  agree¬ 
able  pai  ts  of  a  garden,  fo  that  there  cannot 
be  too  many  of  them  ;  only  that  they  muff 
not  be  too  near  the  houfe,  nor  be  fullered 
to  block  up  agreeable  profpefts.  To  accom¬ 
pany  parteires,  groves  opened  in  compart¬ 
ments,  quincunxes,  and  harbour- work 
with  fountains,  See.  are  very  agreeably. 
Some  gloves  of  ever-greens  lhould  bcplant- 
ed  in  proper  places,  and  fome  fquares  of 
trees  of  this  kind  may  alfo  be  planted 
among  the  other  wood.  See  Quincunx,  &c* 

Narrow  rivulets,  if  they  have  aconftant 
fieam,  and  are  judicioully  led  about  a  gar¬ 
den*  have  a  better  effeft  than  many  of  the 
large  fiagnating  ponds,  or  canals  Vo  fre¬ 
quently  made  in  large  gardens.  When 
.wilderneflcs  are  intended,  they  lhould  not 
be  cut  into  liars  and  other  ridiculous  fi¬ 
gures,  nor  forme-1  into  mazes  or  labyrinths, 
which  in  a  great  defign  appear  trifling. 
Buildings,  liatues,  and  vafes,  appear  very 
neautiful ;  but  they  lhould  never  be  placed 
too  near  each  other  :  maguificent  fountains 
are  alfo  very  ornamental ;  but  they  ought 
never  to  be  introduced,  except  there  be 
water  to  keep  them  conftantly  running. 
The  fame  may  alfo  beobferved  of  cafcades 
and  other  falls  of  water.  See  Cafcades , 
Fountains,  &c. 

In  ihort,  the  feveral  parts  of  a  garden 
lhould  be  tliverfified  ;  but  in  places  where 
the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  at  once,  the 
two  fides  lhould  be  always  the  fame.  In 
the  bufinefs  of  defigns,  the  aim  lhould  be 
always  at  what  h  natural,  greatj  and 
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jioble.  The  general  difpofition  of  a  gar¬ 
den,.  and  of  its  part's,  ought  to  be  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  diiiercnt  fituations  of  the 
ground,  to  humour  its  inequalities,  to 
proportion  the  number  and  lbrts  of  trees 
and  Ihrubs  to  each  part,  and  to  fhutout  from 
the  view  of  the  garden  no  objects  that 
may  become  ornamental.  And  before  a 
garden  is  planned  out,  it  ought  ever  to  be 
conlidered,  what  it  will  be  when  the  trees 
have  had  twenty  years  growth.  Miller's 
(Sard.  Dift. 

GARDENING,  a  branch  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  containing  the  cultivation  of  gardens. 
See  the  preceding  article. 

GARGARISM,  in  medicine,  in  a 
large  fenfe,  every  Pollution  of  the  mouth  ; 
but,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  it  fignifies  a  liquid 
medicine,  appropriated  to  aiieftions  of  the 
mouth,  gums,  fauces,  larynx,  and  fome- 
times  of  the  head,  received  into  the 
mouth,  and  there  ufed  by  way  of  collu- 
tmn,  without  deglutition. 

GARNET,  Gartiatus,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  a  very  beautiful  gem,  of  a  red  co- 
four,  with  an  admixture  of  bluiih. 

When  pure  and  free  from  blemilhes,  it- 
rs  little  inferior,  .in  appearance,  to  the 
oriental  ruby,  though  only  of  a  middle 
degree  of  hardnefs  between  the  fapphire 
and  common  crvllal.  It  is  found  of  vari¬ 
ous  fixes,  from  that  of  a  pin’s  head  to' an 
inch  in  diameter.  Among  bur  lapidaries 
and  jewellers,  genuine  garnets  are  known 
by  different  names,  according  to  their 
dilierent  degrees  of  colour. 

•  They  are  alto,  very  properlv  diftin- 
gujfhcd  into  the  oriental  and  occidental 
kinds,  a^  he.ng  found  in  Europe  as  well  as 
the  Kafi-Indies.  The  oriental  ones  are 
principally  brought  from  Calicut,  Cana- 
tmr,  and  Cambay  ;  and  the  European 
ones  are  common  in  Italy,  Hungary, 
and  Bohemia.  Some  authors  have  fun- 
pofed  the  deeper-coloured  garnet  to  be  the 
lame  with  the  carbuncle  of  the  ancients, 
from  which  it  really  differs  ;  fi nee,  on 
receiving  the  fun’s  beams,  it  never  gives 
fo  true  a  fire-colour  as  the  carbuncle.  °  See 
Carbuncle. 

GARRISON,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
body  of  forces,  difpofed  in  a  fortrefs,  to 
defend  it  agairifl  the  enemv,  or  to  keep 
the  inhabitants  in  fubjeflion  ;  or  even  to 
be  fubfilted  during  the  winter  feafoii  ; 
hence,  garrifon  and  winter-quarters  are 
fftmetimee  ufed  indifferently,  for  the  fame 
thing;  and  fometimes  they  denote  diffe¬ 
rent  thing;*. 

GARRISON-TOWN,  a  ftrong  place  . 
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in  which  troops  are  quartered,  and  to  do 
duty,  for  the  lecurity  thereof,  keeping 
lining  guards  at  each  port,  and  a  main 
guard  in  the  market-place. 

Order  of  the  GAR  l  ER,  a  military 
order  ol  knighthood,  the  molt  noble  and 
ancient  of  any  in  the  world,  inftituted  by 
Ed  ward  III.  J  his  order  confilts  of 
twenty-fix  knights  companions,  gene- 
rally  princes  and  peers,  whereof  the  king 
of  England  is  the  fovereign  or  chief. 
They  are  a  college  or  corporation,  having 
a  great  or  little  feal. 

Their  offi  cers  are  a  prelate,  chancellor, 
regilter,  king  at  arms,  and  ulher  of  the 
’black  rod.  They  have  alfo  a  dean  with 
twelve  canons,  and  petty  canons,  vergers, 
and  twenty-fix  penfioners,  or  poor  knights. 

1  lie  prelate  is  the  head.  This  office  is 
veiled  in  the  bilhop  of  Winchelter,  and 
has  ever  been  io.  Next  to  the  prelate  is 
the  chancellor,  which  office  is  veiled  in 
the  bilhop  of  Salilbury,  who  keeps  the 
leals,  See.  The  next  is  the  regilfer,/ who 
bv  his  oath  is  to  enter  upon  the  regill ry 
the  ferutinies,  elections,  penalties,  anil 
other  acts  of  the  order,  with  all  fidelity. 

1  he  fourth  officer  is  garter,  and  king  at 
arms,  being  two  diftinft  offices  united  in 
one  perfon.  Garter  carries  the  rod  and 
feepter  at  the  feall  of  Sr.  George,  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  this  order,  when  the  fovereign 
is  prefent.  He  notifies  the  elections  of 
new  knights,  attends  the  folemnity  of  their 
inftailations,  carries  the  garter  to  the 
foreign  princes,  See.  He  is  the  principal 
officer,  within  the  college  of  arms,  and 
chief  of  the  heralds.  Set  King  at  Anns. 

All  thele  officers,  except  the  prelate, 
have  fees  and  penfions.  The  college  of 
the  order  is  feated  in  the  callle  of  Windlor, 
with  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  and  the 
chapter-houfe,  erefted  'by  the  founder 
for  that  purpofe.  The  habit  and  enfign 
ot  the  order  are  a  garter,  mantle,  cap, 
george,  and  collar.  The  firll  wei*e  affign- 
ed  the  knights-epmpanions  by  the  founder; 
and  the  george  and  collar  bv  Henry  VIII. 
The  garter  (lee  plate  XX.  fig.  r")  chal¬ 
lenges  preheminence  over  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  drels,  becaufe  from  that  the 
noble  order  is  denominated  ;  that  it  is  the 
firll  part  of  the  habit  prefented  to  the 
foreign  princes,  and  abfent  knights,  who, 
and  all  other  knights  eleff,  are  there- 
w'lth  firll  adorned  ;  and  it  is  of  fo  great 
honour  and  grandeur,  that  by  the  bare  in- 
veftiture  with  this  noble  enfign,-  the  kights 
are  elleemed  companions  bi"  the  greateft 
military  order  in  the  world.  It  is  worn 
,  ■  ’  ”v  '  ‘  "  on 
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eh  the  left-  leg  between  the  knee  and  calf, 
and  is  enamelled  with  this  motto,. HONI 
SOIT  QU1  MAL  Y  PENSE;  i.  e. 
4‘  Shame  to  him  that  thinks  evil  hereof.” 
The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  king  Ed¬ 
ward  having  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
France,  retorted  lhame  and  defiance  upon 
him  that  Ihould  dare  to  think  amifs  of  the 
juft  enterprize  he  had  undertaken,  for  re¬ 
covering  his  lawful  right  to  that  crown  ; 
and  that  the  brevery  of  thofe  knights 
whom  he  had  elected  into  this  order,  was 
fuch  as  would  enable  him  to  maintain  the 
ipiarrel  again-ft  thole  that  thought-  ill  of 
it. 

The  mantle  (Jig.  2.)  is  the  chief  of 
thofe  veftments  made  ufe  of  upon  all  fo- 
lemn  occafions.  The  colour  of  the  man¬ 
tle  is  by  the  ftatutes- appointed  to  be  blue. 
The  length  of  the  train  of  the  mantle 
only  diftinguiihes  the  fovereign  from  the 
knights-companions.  To  the  collar  of  the 
mantle  is  fixed  a  paii*  of  long  firings,  an¬ 
ciently  wove  with  blue  filk  only,  but  now 
twifted  round,  and  made  of  Venice  gold 
and  filk,  of  the  colour  of  the  robe,  with 
knobs,  or  buttons;  ancl  talfels  at  the  end. 
The  left  Ihoulder  of  the  mantle  has  from 
the  inftitution  been  adorned  with  a  large 
garter,  with  the  device  HONI  SOIT,  See. 
Within  this  is  the  crofs  of  the  order, 
which  was  ordained  to  be  wrorn  at  all 
t.mes  by  king  Charles  I.  At  length  the 
ftar  was  introduced,  being  a  fort  of  crofs 
irradiated -with  beams  of  filver.  Fig.  3. 

The  collar  (Jig.  4.)  is  appointed  to  be 
compofed  of  pieces  of  gold  in  falhion  of 
garters,  the  ground  enamelled  blue;  and 
the  motto  fold.  See  Collar. 

4-> 

.  The  manner  of  electing  a  knight-com¬ 
panion  into  this  moll  noble  order,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  inveftiture,  are  as  follow. 
When  the  fovereign  deligns  to  eleft  a 
companion  of  the  garter,  the  chancellor 
belonging  to  this  order  draws  up  the  letters, 
which  patting  both  under  the  fovereign’s 
fign  manual  and  fignet  of  the  order,  are 
lent  to  the  perfon  by  garter  principal  king 
a:  arms,  and  are  in  this  manner,  or  to  the 
fame  e fie 61.  “  We,  with  the  companions 

of  our  moft  noble  order  of  the  garter,  af- 
fembled  ini  chapter,  holden  this  prefent 
day  at  Our  caftle  at  Wind  for,  confidering 
the  virtuous  fidelity  you  have  fhewn,  and 
the  honourable  exploits  you  have  done  in 
our  fervice,  by  vindicating  and  maintain¬ 
ing  our  right,  &c.  have  elected  and  chofien 
you  one  of  the  companions  of  our  order. 
Therefore,  we  require  you  to  make  your 
fpsedy  repair  unto  us,  to  receive  the  en- 
Vwi..  II, 
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fingns  thereof,  and  be  ready  for  your  :ri« 
ftallation  upon  the  — —  day  of  this  prefent 
month,  -See.” 

The  garter,  which  is  of-  blue  velvet 
bordered  with  fine  gold  wire,  having  com¬ 
monly  the  letters  of  the  motto  of  the  fame, 
is,  at  the  time  of  election,  buckled  upon 
the  left  leg,  by  two  of  the  fenior  com¬ 
panions,  who  receive  it  from  the  fove¬ 
reign,  to  whom  it  was  prefented  upon  a 
velvet  cuihioil  by  garter  king  at  arms, 
with  the  ufiial  reverence,  whilft  the  chan¬ 
cellor  reads  the  following  admonition,  en¬ 
joined  by  the  ftatutes.  To  the  honour 
of  God  omnipotent,  arid  in  memorial  of 
the  blelfed  martyr  St.  George,  tye  about 
thy  leg,  for  thy  renown,  this  noble  garter; 
wear  it  as  the  fymbol  of  the  moft  illuftri- 
ous  order,  never  to  be  forgotten,  or  laid 
afide  ;  that  thereby  thou  mayeft  be  admo- 
nilhed  to  be  courageous,  and  having  un¬ 
dertaken  a  juft  war  in  which  thou  lhalt 
be  engaged,  thou  mayeft  ftand  firm,  vali¬ 
antly  fight,  and  fucccfiively  conquer.” 

The  principal  gaiter  being  thus  buckled 
on,  and  the.  words  mf  its  fignification  pro¬ 
nounced,  the  knight  elefted  is  brought 
before  the  fovereign ;  who  puts  about  his 
neck,  kneeling;  a  Iky-coloured  ribbon, 
(Jig.  -5.)  whereunto  is  appendant;  wrought 
m  gold  within  the  garter,  the  image  of 
St.  George  on  horfeback,  with  his  fword 
drawn,  encountering  with  the  dragon* 
In  the  mean  time,  the  chancellor  reads 
the  following  admonition  :  u  Wear  this 
ribbon  about  thy  neck,  adorned  with  the 
image  of  the- blelfed  martyr  and  foldier 
of  Chrift,  St.  George,  by  whofe  imitation, 
provoked;  thou  mayeft  fa  ovefpafs  both, 
profpemus  ancl  adverfe  adventures,  that 
having  ftoutly  vanquifhed  thy  enemies  both, 
of  body  and  foul,  thou  mayeft  not  only 
receive  the  pfaife  of  this  tranfient  combat, 
but- be  crowned  with  the  palm  of  eternal 
Victory.” 

Then  the  knight  elected  kiftes  thefove- 
reign’s  hand,  thanks  hi?  majefty  for  the 
great  honour  done  him,  rifes  up,  and  fa- 
lutes  all  the  companions  feverally.  who 
return  their  congratulations.  Fig.  2.  ex¬ 
hibits  a  view  of  a  knight  of  the  garter  in 
the  habit  of  this  order. 

Since  the  inftitution  of  this  order,  there 
have  been  eight  emperors,  and  twenty- 
eight  kings,  beftdes  numerous  fovereign 
princes,  enrolled  as  companions  thereof. 
Its  origin  is  fomewhnt  differently  related  ; 
the  common  accost  is,  that  it  was  erefted 
in  honour  of  a  garter  of  the  countefs  o? 
Salifbury,  which  lire -dropped  dancing  with 
i  4  ;  king 
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Iciitg  Edward,  and  which  that  prince 
picked  up  ;  but  our  bell  antiquarians  think 
it  was  inftituted  on  account  of  the  victory 
ovei  the  1*  rench  at  Crelly,  where  the 
king  oideied  his  garter  to  be  dilplayed  as 
a  fignal  of  the  battle. 

*  GASCOIGNE  (Sir  WILLIAM) 

loid  chief  juft  ice  of  the  king’s  bench,  was 
born  at  Gavvtborp,  in  Yorkfhire,  in  1350, 
and  being  bred  to  the  law,  was,  in  1398, 
on  the  accelfion  of  Henry  IV.  raifed  to 
the  rank  of  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s 
bench.  He  dilHnguiihed  himfelf  by  his 
integrity,  loyalty,  and  inflexible  juftice, 
ana  particularly  by  a  memorable  trans¬ 
action  in  the  latter  end  of  that  reign. 
A  Servant  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  after¬ 
wards  Henry  V,  being  arraigned  for  fe¬ 
lony,  at  the  king’s  bench  bar;  the  prince, 
b*s  mailer,  hailed  to  the  court,  and  not 
only  ordered  Sir  William  to  releafe  him, 
but  attempted  his  refeue.  When  being 
oppofed  by  the  lord  chief  juftice,  who  or¬ 
dered  him  to  leave  the  prifonerand  depart, 
lie  rufhed  with  fury  up  to  the  bench,  and 
liruck.  that  judge,  while  he  was  fitting  in 
the  execution  of  ms  oflice.  Upon  which 
Sir  William,  after  Some  grave  expoftula- 
tions  on  this  outrage  and  unwarrantable 
interruption  of  the  courfeof  juftice,  com¬ 
mitted  that  young  prince  to  the  king’s 
bench  prifon,  there  to  wait  his  father’s 
pleafuie ;  and  the  royal  youth  was  fo 
itrnck  with  the  reproof,  that  he  fubmittcd 
to  that  difgracefq]  punifhment  with  a 
calmnels  as  fudden  and  furprifing  as  the 
•fi'ence  which  occafioned  it.  The  kinsr, 
hearing  the  affair,  Said,  he  thanke°d 
God  for  having  given  him  both  a  judge 
who  kiiew  How  to  adnainifter,  and  a  Son 
who  could  obey  juftice.  This  a&ion  had 
a  happy  effeift  on  the  prince,  who  had  for 
fonie  time  led  a  diffolute  life  ;  but  lie  now 
became  reformed,  and  being  foon  after 
raifed  to  the  throne,  by  the  title  of  Henry 
V.  was  far  from  fhewing  the  leaft  refent- 
ment  again  ft  Sir  William,  who  died  on 
the  17th  of  December,  1413. 

GASTRIC,  in  general,  fhmething  be¬ 
longing  to  the  ftomach. 

GkSTRIC  VESSELS,  in  anatomy, 
the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  ftomach. 

GATE,  in  architecture,  a  large  door 
giving  entrance  into  a  city,  town,  caftle, 
palace,  or  other  confiderable  building  : 
or  A  place  giving  paffage  toperfons,  horfes, 
coaches,  or  wagons,  &c.  As  to  their 
proportion,  the  principal  gates  for  entrance 
through  which  coaches  and  wagons  are 
to  pals,  ought  never  to  be  lefs  than  feven 
feet  in  breadth,  nor  ft lore  than  twelve, 
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which  laft  dimenfion  is  fit  only  for  large 
buildings.  The  height  of  a  gate  is  to  be 
one  and  a  half  of  the  breadth,  and  fomewhat 
rnoie  ;  but  as  for  the  common  gates  in 
inns,  under  which  wagons  go  loaded  with 
hay,  ftraw,  &c.  the  height  of  them  may 
be  twice  their  breadth. 

GATE,  in  the  manage,  the  going  or 
pace  of  a  horfe. 

GAVELET,  in  law,  an  ancient  and 
fpecial  eeffavit  ufed  in  Kent,  where  the 
cuftom  of  gavel  kind  continues,  by  which 
the  tenant,  if  he  withdraws  his  rent  and 
fervices  due  to  the  lord,  forfeits  his  lando 
and  tenements. 

GAVELET,  in  London,  is  a  writ  ufed 
in  the  huftings,  given  to  lords  of  rents  in 
the  city  of  London. 

GAVELKIND,  a  tenure  or  cuftom 
belonging  to  lands  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
by  which  the  lands  of  the  father  are,  at 
his  death,  equally  divided  among  all  his 
fons  ;  or  the  land  of  a  deceafed  brother, 
in  cafe  he  leaves  no  iffue,  among  all  the 
brethren.  This  is  by  fome  called  ancient 
focage-tenure;  the  cuftom  came  from  our 
Saxon  anceftors,  among  whom  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  lands  did  not  defeend  to  the  eldeft, 
but  to  the  fons  all  alike  ;  and  the  reafon 
why  it  was  retained  in  Kent  is,  betaufe 
the  Kentilh  men  were  not  conquered  by 
the  Normans  in  the  time  of  William  I. 
The  particular  cuftoms  attending  this 
tenure  are,  that  the  heir,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  may  give  or  fell  his  lands  in  gavel¬ 
kind  ;  and  though  the  father  is  attainted 
ol  treafon  and  felony,  and  fuffers  death, 
the  fon  lhall  inherit.  A  wife  lhall  be  en¬ 
dowed  of  a  moiety  of  the  gavelkind-lands, 

of  which  her  huiband  died  felled,  durintr 
her  widow- hood.  LikewYe  a  huiband 
may  be  tenant  by  curtefy  of  half  his  wife’s 
lands,  without  having  any  iffue  by  her  ; 
but  if  he  marries  again,  not  having  iffue! 
he  forfeits  his  tenancy. 

GAUGE-POIN  T,  of  a  folul  meaffure, 
the  diameter  of  a  circle,  whofe  area  is 
equal  to  the  folicl  content  of  the  fame 
mealure.  Thus,  the  lolidity  of  a  wine- 
gallon  being  231  cubic  inches,  if  you 
conceive  a  circle  to  contain  fo  many 
inches,  the  diameter  of  it  will  be  T7.15"; 
and  that  will  be  the  gauge-point  of  wine- 
meafur'% 

GAUGER,  a  king’s  officer,  appointed 
to  examine  all  tuns,  pipes,  hoglbeads,  and 
barrels  of  wine,  beer,  ale,  oil,  honey, 
&:c.  and  give  them  a  mark  of  allowance, 
before  they  are  fold  in  any  place  within 
the. extent  of  his  oflice. 

GAUGING, 
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GAUGING,  the  art  of  meafuring  the 
contents  of  all  kinds  of  vell'els,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  quantity  they  contain. 

Gauging  is  a  branch  of  ftereomefry. 
The  principal  veffels  that  come  under 
its  operation  are  pipes,  barrels,  rund- 
lets,  and  other  calks;  alfo  coolers,  fats, 
backs,  Hills,  Sec. 

The  lolid  content  of  cubical,  parallelo- 
pipedal,  and  prjfmatical  veffels  is  found 
in  cubic  inches,  See.  by  multiplying  the 
area  ot  the  bale  by  the  perpendicular  alti¬ 
tude.  And  the  area  of  cylindrical  veffels 
is  found  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the 
circular  bale  by  the  perpendicular  alti¬ 
tude. 

Before  the  content  of  a  calk  can  be 
known,  its  torm  or  ihape  mult  be  confi- 
dered  ;  for  though  the  diameters  and 
length  of  one  calk  may  be  equal  to  thole 
oi  another,  yet  one  of  them  may  contain 
ieveral  gallons  more  than  the  other  ;  and 
therefore  the  content  of  all  calks  cannot 
be  found  by  the  fame  rule.  Molt  writers, 
therefore,  in  treating  of  this  fubject,  have 
taken  it  for  granted,  that  every  common 
calk  is  in  one  of  the  following  folids,  viz. 

1.  The  middle  frultum  of  a  fpheroid. 

2.  The  middle  frultum  of  a  parabolical 
fpindle, 

3.  The  middle  frultum  of  two  parabo¬ 
lical  conoids  abutting  upon  one  common 
bale. 

4.  The  middle  frultum  of  two  cones 
abutting  upon  one  common  bafe. 

Accordingly  they  have  laid  down  rules 
for  finding  the  contents  of  thofe  folids, 
and  by  thofe  rules  they  fuppofe  the  con¬ 
tent  ot  any  calk  may  be  found. 

See  the  method  of  finding  the  area  of 
thefe  figures  under  their  proper  articles. 

From  what  has  been  laid,  it  follows, 
that,  it  we  are  not  exact  in  aligning  the 
calk  its  true  form,  it  is  impollible  we 
ihould  ever  be  exact  in  afeertaininn  its 
contents. 

Now  it  is  evident  to  thofe  converfant 
in  thefe  affairs,  that  there  never  was  any 
cafk  in  the  fliape  of  any  one  of  thofe  folids 
whofe  names  they  bear,  unlefs  it  can  be 
'fuppofed  that  it  was  effected  by  chance, 
the  cooper  never  intending  them  for  foch  : 
and  though  it  Ihould  be  admitted  that  a 
calk  may  approach  nearly  to  theformof 
luch  a  folid,  yet  \\  hat  officer  had  any  rule 
to  direct  in  afeertaming  its  true  form,  or 
to  which  of  the  varieties  it  belonged  ? 
Whence  it  follows,  that  the  bell  method 
of  gauging  all  kinds  of  calks,  is  to  reduce 
them  to  cylinders  \  that  is,  to  find.a  mean 
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diameter  between  the  head  and  the  bung, 
whence  its  content  will  always  be  found 
exceedingly  near  the  truth.  The  following 
example  will  explain  this  method. 

Rule. — 1  o  the  fquare  of  the  bung  dia¬ 
meter,  add  the  fquare  of  the  head,  and 
four  times  the  fquare  of  the  mean  diame¬ 
ter  :  multiply  this  fum  by  the  length  of 
the  cafk,  arid  divide  by  2154,3  ale, 
and  by  1764,71  for  wine,  which  will  give 
the  content  refpe&ivdv. 

G  AUG  IN G-Rule  is  an  inilrument  com¬ 
monly  made  of  box,  and  fometimes  ivory, 
exactly  a  foot  long,  one  inch  and  t\Va 
tenths  broad,  and  3~4ths  of  an  inch 
thick. 

Description  of  the  GAUGING -RULE. 
This  inilrument  confilts  of  four  parts,  viz. 
a  rule  and  three  lrnall  Hales  or  Hiding 
piece  fitted  nicely  with  grooves  to  Hide 
in  it. 

The  firft  marked  B  N,  to  Hide  by  the 
line  A,  the  fecond  marked  C  D,  to  Hide 
between  the  lines  D  and  E,  (Plate  XXI. 
fig-  1.)  and  the  third  marked  N,  (fg.  2.) 
Hides  in  the  edge  of  the  rule  between  the 
two  lines  marked  feg.  L  y,  leg.  S  t .  When 
the  ihders  B  and  C  are  drawn  out  to  their 
due  extent,  the  whole  rule  will  be  three 
feet  in  length. 

Of  the  firft  face  of  the  rule,yfg-.  3. — On. 
the  firft  face  of  the  Hiding-rule  here  de- 
feribed,  are  placed  four  lines  of  numbers  ; 
the  firll  line  of  numbers  confift  of  two 
radius’s,  and  is  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  e, 

7>  9,  10  ;•  and  then  again,  2,  3, 

4>  5*  6,  7,  8,  g,  to.  (fig'  3’)' 

On  this  line  are  placed  fcvcral  brafs 
center  pins.  The  firft  in  the  firft  radius  a£ 
2150,42,  and  the  third  likewife  at  the 
fame  number  taken  at  the  fecond  radius, 
having  M  B  let  to  them,  figmfying  that 
the  aferefaid-  number  reprefeius  the  cubic 
inches  in  a  malt  bufhel  ;  the  fecond  and 
fourth,  center  pins  are  fet  at  the  number 
282,  on  each  radius  ;  they  have  the  let¬ 
ter  A  fet  to  them,  fignifying  that  the  afore- 
faid  number  reprefents  the  cubic  inches  ii* 
an  ale  gallon,  and  the  W  on  the  line  B, 
Hands  at  231,  being  the  cubic  inches  in 
a  wine  gallon  :  you  may  fee  it  is  place^ 
both  in  the  firft  and  fecond  radius,  the 
C  in  the  lame  line  he’ng  placed  at  3.14, 
which  is  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
whofe  diameter  is  unity. 

The  fourth  line  on  the  firft  face  is  a 
broken  line  of  numbers  of  two  radius’s, 
numbered  2,  t,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2, 
J>  9j  7»  5,  4,  3.  The  number  1 

is  let  agaiait  M  B  of  the  firft  radius  o£ 
E  e  z  tac 
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the  line  A  ;  this  line  hath  M  D.  fet  to 
it,  fignifying  malt  depth.  Note,  the  lit¬ 
tle  long  black  clots  over  the  center  pins  are 
put  directly  over  the  proper  numbers. 
This  line  of  numbers  hath  A  placed 
at  the  end  thereof,  and  is  called  A  for 
diftindlion’s  fake. 

2.  The  fecond  and  third  line  of  num¬ 
bers  which  are  on  the  iliding  piece  B  N, 
(and  which  may  be  called  but  one  line) 
are  exaclly  the  fame  with  the  firft  line  of 
numbers  ;  the  little  black  dot  that  is  near 
the  divifion  7,  on  the  firft  radius,  having 
S  i  fet  after  it,  is  put  directly  over  .707, 
which  is  the  fide  of  a  fquare  infcribed  in 
a  circle  whofe  diameter  is  unity.  The 
black,  dot  near  uhto  the  figure  9,  after 
which  is  written  Sr,,  is  fet  di redly  over 
,886,  which  is  the  fide  of  a  fquare  equal 
%o  the  area  of  a  circle  whole  diameter  is 
unity. 

Of  the  fecond  face  of  the  rule,  Jig',  1. 

3.  The  fecond  face  of  the  rule  has  one 
fingle  line  of  numbers  marked  D,  and 
numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c.  to  to.  The  line 
C  (on  the  flider)  is  a  double  line  of  num¬ 
bers  of  the  fame  length  with  the  fingle 
one  D,  and  by  this  on  the  flider  is  the 
fingle  line  of  numbers  of  D  again  repeated, 
which  anfwers  to  the  fquare  and  cube 
roots  of  the  line  C  and  E  ;  the  W  G  on 
the  line  D  being  placed  at  17,14  is  the 
gauge  point  for  wine,  and  A  G  placed  at 
t8,9  is  the  gauge  point  for  ale  gallons  ; 
the  M  S  which  fiands  at  46,37  is  the  gaure 
point  for  a  malt  bulhel  in  fquare  meafure  : 
and  M  R  being  placed  at  52,32  is  the  gauge 
point  for  a  malt  bulhel  in, round  or  circu¬ 
lar  meafure  ;  the  T  P  which  fiands  at  6,32 
Is  the  gauge  point,  for  a  pound  of  tallow 
net';  the  line  marked  E  on  the  fecond 
face  of  the  rule,  is  a  triple  line  of  numbers, 
and  is  numbered  x,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  1,  wh'ch  1  Hands  for  10,  the  next  line' 
being  numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c.  to  10,  which 
10  hands  for  100,  the  third  line  being 
numbered  1,  2,  3,  Sec.  to  xcoo,  having 
E  after  it,  and  therefore  is  called  the  line 

for  diftinilion’s  fake.  .  Its  ufe  is  to  find 
the  cube  root  of  any  number,  and  to  cal¬ 
culate  diagonal  lines  for  any  meafure  or 
calk  whatsoever.  .  . 

4.  The  two  lines  of  numbers  which  are 
on  the  Hiding-piece  marked  C.,  are  exactly 
the  fame  as  on  the  Hiding-piece  on  the 
other  fide  the  rule. 

Of  the  third  face  (or  edge)  of  the  rule. 
• — On  one  edge  of  the  rule  (fig-  2.)  are 
■  placed  two  lines  of  fegments  of  a  fpheroi- 

idal  calk,  each  numbered  1,  4>  &c.  to 
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100;  the  firft  is  for  finding  the  ullage 
of  a  calk  takeu  as  the  middle  fruftum  of 
a  fpheroid,  lying  with  its  axis  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  horizon  :  this  line  is  marked 
thuSj  feg.  Ly,  the  other  line  of  fegments, 
marked  leg.  S  f,  is  for  finding  the  ullage 
of  a  calk  Handing. 

Between  thefe  two  fegments  Hides  a  line 
of  numbers  with  a  double  radius,  marked 
at  the  end  with  N  ;  and  at  each  end  of 
the  flider  there  is  a  brafis  Hud  for  conveni- 
ency  of  moving  them  to  and  fro  with  your 
thumb. 

Of  the  fourth  face  (or  edge)  of  the  rule. 
— 5.  On  the  oppofite  face  of  the  rule  (fig. 
4.)  is  placed  a  line  of  inches  to  12  deci¬ 
mally  divided  ;  next  to  this  iieth  a  line 
numbered  with  j,  2,  3,  See.  to  7,  and  at 
the  end  marked  with  fpheriod,  by  help. of 
which  is  found  a  mean  diameter  for  a 
calk,  in  form  of  a  middle  fruftum  of  a 
fpheroid  ;  next  under  this  is  a  line  for 
finding  the  mean  diameter  of  a  calk  iq 
form  of  the  middle  fruftum  of  a  parabolic 
fpindle,  called  by  gaugers,  the  fecond  va- 
.riety  of  calks  ;  it  is  numbered  1,  2,  3, 
4,  3,  6,  and  at  its  end  is  writ  fecond  va¬ 
riety  ;  next  under  this  lieth  a  line  for 
finding. the  mean. diameter  of  a  calk  of  the 
third  variety,  that  is,  a  calk  formed  by 
fruftums  of  two  parabolic  conoids  abutting 
upon- a  common  bafe;  it  is  numbered  1,  2, 
3?  4>  5>  and  at  the  end  thereof  is  writ. a 
third  variety. 

■Of  the  three  Hiding-pieces,  fig- S-  and 
61 — 3.  The  above,  are  all  the  lines  on  the 
four  fides  of  the  rule  ;  but  on  the  back- 
fide  of.  the  two  Hiding-pieces  is  a  line  of 
inches  from  13  to  36,  when  the  two  Hiding- 
pieces  are  put  end-ways  together ;  and 
again!!  that  the  correfponding  gallons  or 
hundred  parts,  that  any  fmall  tub,  or  luch 
like  open  v'elfel  (from  13  to  36  inches 
diameter)  will  contain  at  one  inch  deep; 
thefe  are  commonly  called  (by  the  gaugers) 

,  the  ale  area’s  ;  and  by  drawing  out  of  the 
firft  flider,  any  open  velfel’s  diameter  un¬ 
der  36  inches  may  be  taken,,  and  its  area 
in  ale  gallons  is  Ihewn  by  infpedlion  :  if 
the  tub  be  more  than  24  and  lefs  than  36, 
inches  diameter,  then  pin  the  firft  Aider, 
faft,  and  draw  out  the  other  flider,  and 
you  have  the  diameter  in  inches  and  decimal 
parts  of  an  inch  of  that  tub,  with  the  ale 
area  anfwering  to  that  diameter  by  infpecr 
tion. 

7.  The  infide  of  the  little  Aider  marked 
N,  O,  (fig.  7.)  on  the  rule,  is  for  redu¬ 
cing  calks  in  the  form  of  the  fruftum  of 
a  cone  <0  a  cylinder  ;  as  fuppofe-the  dif¬ 
ference 
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ference  between  the  head  and  bung  of  a 
paik'  to  be  5.3,  feek  this  in  the  line  ot 
inches,  and  a  gain  ft  it  you  will  find  3-4, 
which  add  to  the  head  diameter,  and  the 
fum  will  be  the  mean  diameter  ;  that  is, 
the  diameter  of  a  cylinder,  (having  the 
fame  length  with  the  calk  propofed)  equal 
to  the  laid  calk. 

Conllrutftion  of  the  lines  on  the  fliding- 
rule. — All  the  lines  of  numbers  above  i 
defended  are  made  by  one  general  rule,  j 
which  is  this  ;  get  a  plate  ot  bra,fs,  or  j 
copper,  &.c.  of  what  length  you  defign 
your  line  to  be,  and  thereon  draw  three 
parallel  lines,  for  the  better  diftinguiih- 
ing  the  divifions  of  the  linos  of  numbers, 
and  make  a  mark  for  the  beginning  of  it ; 
clofe  by  thefe  parallel  lines  draw  ten  other 
parallel  lines,  and  divide  this  into  ten 
equal  parts  ;  one  of  which  fubdivide  into 
joo  equal  parts,  which  makes  It  a  diago¬ 
nal  fcale  of  1000  equal  parts  ;  being  thus 
prepared,  look  into  the  table  of  logarithms 
for  the  number  200,  and  againft  it  you 
will  find  the  logarithm  2,301030,  reject¬ 
ing  the  charaCterftic  2,  and  alfo  the  three 
laft  figures  on  the  right  hand  030,  bc- 
caufe  the  length  6f  the  radius  is  divided 
but  into  1000  equal  parts  ;  take  301  from 
your  diagonal  fcale  in  your  compaffes, 
and  lay  oft  that  diftance  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  line  of  numbers,  and  there 
place  the  figure  2  for  the  firlt  prime. 
Again,  to  find  the  divilion  for  the  fecond 
prime,  look  into  the  tablet)!'  logarithms 
for  the  number  300,  and  you  will  find 
its  logarithm  to  be  2,477121  ;  reject  the 
charadteriftic  2,  and  alfo  the  three  laft 


figures  to  the. 


right 


hand,  and  take  in 


your  compafl'es  from  your  diagonal  fcale, 
as  before,  the  number  477,  and  lay  off 
that  diftance  from  1,  at  the  beginning 
©f  the  line  of  numbers,  to  3,  for  the  fe¬ 
cond  prime:  and  fo  by  proceedihg  thus 
you  will  complete  all  the  prime  numbers 
of  one  radius  of  your  line  of  numbers. 

The  line  called  the  malt  depth,  marked 
M  P,  is  only  the  aforementioned  line  of 
numbers  turned  the  contrary  wayj  and  is 
fo  ordered,  that  the  number  1  on  M  D, 
may  exaCfly  ftand  even  with,  or  againft 
M  B  on  the  -line  A,  and  then  all  the 
other  divifions  will  fall  in  their  true 
places.  Bv  this  means  any  number  on  A 
pr  B,  multiplied  by  any  number  direflly 
vinder  it  on  the  line  M  D,  will  always 
be  equal  to  2150.42,  the  number  of  inches 
in  a  malt  bufhel. 

The  lines  of  fegments  marked  feg.  L_y, 
gnd  feg,  S  t}  may  be  put  on.  the  fiiding- 
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rule  in  the  following  manner  :  let  a  caffc 
be  fixed  upon,  whole  form  agrees  the  near- 
eft  to  the  moft  common  ones  •  in  practice, 
and  fuppofe  both  its  hung  diameter,  auft 
length,  divided  into  too  eqtral  parts,  and 
planes  drawn  through  each  of  them,  v:^, 
the  firft  hundred  (ferving  fur  the  leg¬ 
men  t  marked  feg.  S  f)  all  parallel  to  the 
heads,  and  the  fecond  hundred  (ferving 
for  the  fegment  marked  feg.  Ly)  all  parallel 
to  that  plane  which  pailes  thro’  the  length 
of  the  cark.  Now  if  the  meafure  in  gallons 
of  each  of  thefe  llices  to  be  found,  and 
the  laft  always  added  to  the  lum  ol  the 
preceding  ones,  fuceelfively,  we  ihall  have 
two  tables  of  meafures,  one  for  the  legr 
ment  Handing,  and  the  other  lor  the  feg¬ 
ment  lying.  Thefe  lines  of  fegments  may 
be  otherwife  put  on  as  thus  :  take  a  cade, 
in  form  of  the  middle  fruftum  of  a  fphe- 
roid,  whofe  head  diameter  is  24,37,  bung 
diatjieter  30,0,  and  length  44,85.  This 
calk  filled  with  water  will  contain  juft  100 
gallons.  • 

Now  to  find  againft  what  number  ort 
the  line  of  numbers  of  the  ftiding-place 
any  divilion  of  the  line  of  fegments,  .for  3. 
calk  lying,  tnuft  ftand,  proceed  thus  :  let 
juft  one  gallon  be  drawn  oft,  then  take 
the  wet  inches  of  the  bung  diameter, 
which  referve  ;  fet  the  bung  diameter  to 
100  on  the  intended  line  of  legments, 
and  againft  the  referved  wet  inches  place 
99  on  the  line  of  Ibgments.  This  being 
done,  draw  oft'  again  juft  one  gallon,  and 
take  the  wet  inches  of  the  bung  diameter, 
againft  which,  the  Aider  ftill  remaining 
fixed  as  before,  fet  98  ;  proceed  in  this 
manner,  ftill  drawing  oft'  one  gallon  each 
time,  and  carefully  taking  tharwe-t  inches 
of-  the  bung  diameter,  until  you  have 
completed  the  line  of  fegments  for  a  calk 
lying. 

'  The  other  fegment  line  on  the  fame 
face  of  the  rule  may  be  made  in  the  lame 
manner  as  this,  by  fetting  the  aforefaid 
velfel  upright,1  and  making  ufe  of  the 
length  in-Head  of  the  bung  diameter.- The 
conftru&ion  of  the  lines  on  the  other  edge 
of  tbe  rule  for  the  four  varieties  of  calks, 
are  thus  :  1.  If  there  be  a  calk,  in  form 
of  the  middle  fruftum  of  a  fpheroid,  half 
the  difference  of  the  fquares  of  the -bung 
and  head  diameters,  added  to  the  fum  and 
half  fum  of  the  faid  fquares,  divided-  by 
3,  will  be  the  fquare  of  the  mean  dia¬ 
meter,  the  fquare  root  of  which  will  bp 
the  mean  diameter.  2.  1  hree  tenths  of 
the  difference  of  the  fquares  of  the  bung 
and  head  diameters,  added  to  the  fum  aij.d 
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half  fum  of  the  faid  fquares,  and  the  whole 
divided  by  3,  will  be  the  fquare  of  the 
mean  diameter  of  a  calk  ot  the  lecond 
variety.  3.  To  the  fum  and  half  fum  of 
the  fquares  of  the  bung  and  head  diame¬ 
ters,  add  one  tenth  of  the  difference  of 
the  faid  fquares,  which  fum,  divided  by 
3,  gives  the  lquare  of  the  mean  diameter 
of  a  calk  of  the  third  variety.  4.  And 
laflly,  from  the  fum  and  half  fum  of  the 
fquares  of  the  bung  and  head  diameters, 
fubtradl  half  the  lquare  of  the  difference 
of  the  diameters,  and  the  remainder  di¬ 
vided  by  3,  will  be  the  fquare  of  the  mean 
diameter  of  a  calk  of  the  fourth  variety, 
or  two  equal  fruit  urns  of  a  cone  abutting 
upon  a  common  bale. 

The  inlide  of  the  two  Aiders  are  divided 
into  inches,  and  every  inch  into  ten  equal 
parts  ;  the  other  line,  which  lieth  by  the 
fide  of  the  line  of  inches,  is  the  area  in 
ale  gallons  and  decimal  parts  of  a  gallon, 
which  are  made  thus,  viz.  fet  unity  on 
C  to  A  G,  the  ale  gauge  point  upon  D,  and 
againfi  any  diameter  on  D,  is  the  area  in 
ale-gallons,  and  decimal  parts  of  a  gallon, 
upon  C. 

So  as  the  rule  now  Hands,  it  is  a  table 
for  all  diameters  whatfo£ver. 

Note,  The  gallons  are  put  in  large  fi¬ 
gures,  and  the  tenths  of  a  gallon  in 
fmaller  figures  ;  every  tenth  of  a  gallon 
is  divided  into  five  by  a  fmall  divifion, 
every  one  of  which  figmfies  two  hundred 
parts  of  a  gallon.  By  which  I  fee,  as  the 
rule  now  Hands,  that  a  tub  of  19  inches 
diameter  will  hold  one  gallon  or  fome- 
thing  more,  upoh  one  inch  of  depth  5  and 
24  inches  diameter  gives  for  the  area  r 
gallon  and*  6  tenjths,  30  inches  diameter 
gives  2  gallons  and  a  half  for  the  area, 
or  content,  at  one  inch  deep. 

Covjiruiiion  of  tbe  Four  -foot  GAUGING- 
ROD.  —  This  rod  is  ufually  made  of  box¬ 
wood,  and  confifts  of  four  rules,  each  a 
foot  long,  and  about  half  an  inch  fquare, 
joined  together  by  three  brals  joints,  by 
which  means  the  rod  is  rendered  four  feet 
long,  when  the  four  rules  are  quite  open¬ 
ed,  and  but  one  foot  in  length  when  they 
are  folded  together. 

On  the  firH  face  of  this  rod  is  placed  a 
line  of  inches  (and  fometimes  with  it  a 
line  of  ale  areas)  decimally  divided,  vvhpfe 
ufe  is  to  take  dimenfions  tteceffarv  for 
gauging  veiiiels  either  for  ale,  wine,  malt, 
Ecc. 

Two  diagonal  lines  are  placed  near  the 
line  of  inches*  one  for  ale,  the  other  for 

wine. 
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The  diagonal  line  of  a  caff  is  found  by* 
putting  the  rod  in  at  the  hung  to  the  inter¬ 
action  of  the  head  of  the  velfel,  with  the 
ltaves  oppofite  to  the  bung  hole. 

By  the  bung,  head,  and  length  of  a 
caff,  we  can  find  its  diagonal  line,  as  has 
been  already,  fhewn  ;  whence,  by  having 
the  contents  of  two  fimilar  caffs,  and  the 
diagonal  of  one  of  them  given,  we  can 
find  the  diagonal  line  of  the  other  ;  fc* 
as  the  content  of  any  caff  in  ale  or  wine 
gallons,  is  to  the  cube  of  its  diagonal,  lb 
is  the  content  of  any  other  caff  (fimilar 
to  the  former)  to  the  cube  of  its  diagonal, 
whofe  cube-root  is  the  diagonal  required.. 

Lines  adapted  to  the  London  caffs  are 
placed  on  the  other  faces  of  this  four- foot 
gauging-rod,  viz.  1.  A  line  for  a  butt 
Handing.  2.  For  a  butt  lying  j  each' of 
which  contains  108  gallons,  beer-meafurc. 
3-  A  line  for  a  hoglhead  containing  54 
gallons.  4.  A  line  for  the  barrel  of  3S 
gallons.  5.  A  line  for  a  kilderkin  of  iS 
gallons.  6.  A  line  for  a  firkin  of  nine 
gallons.  Then  to  gauge  any  of  thefe 
caffs,  there  is  no  more  to  do  than  to  put 
in  your  rod  perpendicular  at  the  bung,  &c. 
and  if  the  caff  is  not  full,  it  gives  yovi. 
the  quantity  of  liquor  in  the  calk. 

For  the  fame  purppfe  there  are  alfd 
lines  put  on  four-foot  gauging-rods  for 
wine-meafure  ;  as  1.  A  ton  of  252  gab¬ 
ions.  2.  A  butt  of  126  gallons.  3.  A 
puncheon  of  84  gallons.  4.  A  hoglhead 
of  63  gallons.  5.  A  tierce  of  42  gallons. 

6.  A  barrel  of  31  |  gallons.  7.  A  rund- 
let  ot  18  gallons.  And  laflly,  an  an¬ 
chor  of  10  gallons.  By  thefe  lines  ail 
brandies  and  oils  are  gauged. 

f  hefe  lines  lor  London  caffs  are  made, 
by  fetting  the  veil'd  level,  and  pouring 
.  i'o  one  gallon  of  water,  and  then  put  the 
!  rod  downright  into  the  bung-hole  (if  it  is 
a  lying  caff)  or  at  the  head  (if  a  Handing 
caff)  and  where  the  lurface  of  the  water  cuts 
the  rod,  make  the  divifion  for  one  gallon  ; 
then,  pour  in  another  gallon,  and  where 
the  lurface  of  the  water  cuts  the  rod, 
make  dmfions  lor  two  ga'lons  ;  proceed 
thus,  by  pouring  in  one  gallon  fucceliively 
after  another,  and  make  divifions  at  every 
place  on  the  face  of  the  rod,  to  which 
the  water  riles,  till  the  caff  be  full,  and 
then  you  have  the  fcale  for  that  calk  pro¬ 
perly  divided.  Proceed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  for  every  one  of  the  London  caffs 
abovementioned,  and  all  the  lines  will  be-, 
finilhcd  when  figured. 

Note,  The  dmljoas  for  quarts,  marked 
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hy  dots  on  the  rod,  are  made  by  pouring 
in  a  quart  of  water  l'ucceflively,  and  that 
you  may  not  be  at  a  lots  to  know  what 
calk  is  in  hand,  the  rod  will  Ihew  you, 
for  by  mealutmg  the  depth  of  the  bung, 
&c.  if  it  cut  36,  it  is  a  barrel  ;  if  18,  it  is 
a  kilderkin,  See.  and  by  the  line  for  that 
calk  you  mull  take  its  ullage;  that  is,  the 
quantity  of  liquor  either  drawn  out,  or  re¬ 
maining  in  the  calk.  See  Gunter's  Line. 

GAVOTTA,  or  GAVOTTE,  a  kind 
of  dance,  the  air  of  which  has  two  brilk 
and  lively  llrains  in  common  time,  each  of 
which  drains  are  played  twice  over;  the 
firlt  has  ufually  four  or  eight  bars,  and  the 
fecond  contains  eight,  twelve,  or  more. 

Tempi  di  GAVOTTA,  is  when  only  the 
time  or  movement  of  a  gavotta  is  imitated, 
without  any  regard  to  the  meafure,  or 
number  of  bars  or  llrains. 

GAWSE,  or  GAWZE,  in  commerce, 
a  very  llight,  thin,  open  kind  of  Huff,  made 
of  lilk,  and  fometimes  of  thread;  there 
are  alfo  figured  gawzes,  and  fomc  with 
gold  or  Giver  flowers  on  a  filk  ground. 
•'-GAY  (JOHN)  an  excellent  poet, 
born  of  an  ancient  family  near  Barnflable, 
in  Dcvonfliire,  in  1688,  and  educated  at 
the  free-fehool  there,  after  which  he  was 
put  apprentice  to  a  filk  mercer  in  London  ; 
but  the  lhop  foon  becoming  his  averfion, 
in  a  few  years  his  mafter,  for  a  fmall  con- 
fideration,  willingly  gave  him  up  his  in¬ 
dentures.  Having  thus  procured  his  free¬ 
dom  from  fervitude,  he  followed  the  courfe 
of  life  to  which  he  was  drawn  by  his  genius 
and  inclination,  and  applied  himfelf  to 
poetry.  This  recommended  him  to  the 
company  and  acquaintance  of  dean  Swift, 
Mr.  Pope,  and  others,  who  were  Truck  with 
the  open  fincerity,  the  eafinefs  of  his 
temper,  and  undilguifed  fimplicity  of  his 
manners.  To  this  latl  gentleman  he  ad- 
d  re  fled  the  firlt  fruits  of  his  mufe,  intitled 
Pvural  Sports,  printed  in  17  it,  which  met 
with  fome  agreeable  attell  ations  of  its  merit. 
His  purfe  was  an  unerring  barometer  of  his 
fpirits,  which  finking  with  it,  left  him  in 
the  apprehenfion  of  a  fervile  dependance, 
which  he  dreaded  above  any  thing  that 
could  befal  him.  The  clouds  were  .  how¬ 
ever  difpelled  by  the  kindnefs  of  theduchefs 
of  Monmouth,  who,  in  17x2,  appointed 
him  her  fecretary,  with  ahandfomc  falary. 
This  feafonable  favour  feating  him  in  a 
coach,  though  not  his  own,  produced  his 
celebrated  poem  called  Trivia,  or  the  Art 
of  walking  in  the  Streets  ;  and  about  two 
years  after  he  pubjifhed  his  paftorals,  in- 
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titled  The  Shepherds  Week.  The  mol?: 
promifing  views  now  opened  to  him  at 
court,  he  was  careffed  by  fome  leading 
perlons  in  the  miniftry,  and  his  patronefs 
rejoiced  to  fee  him  taken  from  her  houle 
to  attend  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  as  fecre¬ 
tary  in  hisembaffyto  the  court  of  Hanover; 
but  his  hopes  began  and  ended  almoft  toge¬ 
ther  ;  for  queen  Anne  died  within  fifteen 
days  after  their  arrival  at  Hanover.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  England,  he  wrote  h is 
excellent  farce  called  the  What  d’ye  call 
it,  the  profits  of  which  brought  fome  ufe- 
ful  recruits  to  his  fortune.  In  1720,  he 
recruited  his  purfe  by  a  handfome  fubfcrip- 
tion  to  his  Poems,  which  he  collected  and 
printed  in  two  volumes,  quarto  ;  but  falling 
into  the  general  infatuation  of  that  year, 
he  loft  all  his  fortune  in  the  South-Sea 
fcheme.  In  1724,  he  finilhed  his  tragedy 
intitled  the  Captives,  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  reading  from  the  matmlcript  to 
queen  Caroline,  then  princefs  of  Wales, 
when  her  royal  highnefs  promifed  him 
farther  marks  of  her  favour,  if  he  would 
write  fome  fables  in  verfe  for  the  ufe  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland.  Accordingly  he 
undertook  the  talk,  and  publilhed  his  ex- 
cellent.Fables  in  1726,  with  a  dedication 
to  that  prince.  Upon  the  accelfion  of  his 
late  mnjefty  to  the  throne,  he  was  offered 
the  place  of  gentleman-ulhcr  to  the  young 
princefs  Louifa,  a  poll  which  he  thought 
beneath  his  acceptance;  and  being  out  of 
humour  with  the  court,  wrote  his  Beggar’s 
Opera,  which  was  brought  upon  the  ftage, 
at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields,  in 
the  beginning  of  TTovember,  1727,  and 
had  an  unprecedented,  and  incredible  fuc- 
cefs  ;  for,  befides  its  being  afted  fixtv-three 
evenings,  without  interruption,  and  renew¬ 
ed  the  next  feafon  with  fuccefs,  it  was 
played  fifty  times  both  at  Bath  and  Briftol. 
The  ladies  carried  about  with  them  the 
favourite  fongs  of  it  in  fans,  and  houfes 
were  furnilhed  with  it  in  fereens.  His 
opera,  intitled  Polly,  which  was  defigned 
as  a  fequel  to  the  former,  was  prohibited 
by  the  lord  chamberlain  from  being  repre- 
fented  on  the  ftage.  He  alio  wrote  a  co¬ 
medy,  called  the  Wife  of  Bath,  and  A- 
ch  lies,  an  opera,  See.  He  died  at  the  duke 
of  Queenlbury’s  houfe,  in  Burlington-gar- 
dens,  in  December,  1732,  and  was  interred 
in  Weftminfter-abbey,  where  a  monument 
was  ere£led  to  his  memory,  by  the  duke 
and  duchefs  of  Queenibury,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epitaph,  written  by  Mr.  Pope,  who 
had  the  higheft  friendlhip  for  him. 
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Of  manners  gentje,  of  affedlions  mild* 

In  wit  a  man,  fimplicity  a  child  ; 

Above  temptation  in  a  low  eftat#, 

And  uncorrupted  ev’n  among  the  great ; 

A  iafe  companion*  and  an  eafy  friend, 

..  ITnblam’d  thro’  life,  lamented  in  thy  end ; 

Thefe  are  thy  honours  !  not  that  here  thy 
buft 

,  Is  mixt  with  heroes*  or  with  Icings  thy 
dull:, 

But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  fhall  fay, 

Striking  their  penfive  bofoms — Here  lies 
.  .  G  A  Xj 

GAZONS,  in  fortification,  pieces  of 
fjrelh  earth,  covered  with  grafs,  and  cut  in 
form  of  a  wedge,  about  a  foot  dong  and 
half  a  foot  thick,  to  line  the  outfidcs  of 
tyorks  made  of  earth,  as  ramparts*  para¬ 
pets,  Sec.  ... 

.  GEERS,  the, trappings  and  other  hgr- 
nefs  belonging  to  draught-horfes  or  oxen. 

GELATINOUS,  in  pharmacy  and  me- 
eficine,  any  thing  approaching  to.  the  glu¬ 
tinous  contiftence  of  a  gelatina,  or  jelly. 

GELD,  in  our  old.cuftoms,  a  Saxon 
■yvord  fignifying  money,  or  tribute :  alfo 
a  compenfation  for  fome  crime  committed. 

GELDER-ROSE,  the  name  by  .which 
fbme  call  the  opul.us,  or  water-elder.. 

GELDI-NG,  the  operation  of  caftrating 
auy  animal,  particularly  horfes.  This  ope¬ 
ration  confifts  in  cutting  out  the  tefticles  ; 
in  performing  which*  three  things  are  to 
he  obferved  :  fir  ft,  regard  is  to  be  had  to 
thei  r  age  ;  next,  to  the  feafon  of  the  year  ; 
and  laftly,  to  the  ftate  of  the  moon.  For 
the  firft,  if  the  operation  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  on  a  coif ;  he  may  be  gelded  at 
nine  or  fifteen  days  old,  if  the  tefticles  be 
come  down,  as  the  fooner  he  is  gelt*  the 
better  it  will  be  for  his  growth,  ihape,  and 
courage  ;  though  a  horfe  may  . be  gelt  at 
any  age,  if  proper  care  be  taken  in  the 
cure.  As  for  the  iecond,  the  beft  time  is 
about  April  or  May*  or  elfe  about  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  September.  And  for. the  third, 
the  wane  of  the  moon  is  the  fitteft  time  for 
performing  this  operation.  1 

The  manner  of  gelding  is  as  follows  : 
the  beaft  being  caft  down  on  fome  loft  place, 
the  operator  takes  the  ftones  between  his 
foremoft  and  his  great  huger,  and  Hitting 
the  cod,  prefi'es  the  ftones  forth  :  then  tak¬ 
ing  a  pair  of  nippers,  made  very  imootb, 
either  of  fteel,  box,  or  brazil  wood,  he 
claps  the  firings  of  the  ftones  between  them, 
very  near  to  where  the  ftones  are  fet  on, 
and  prelfes  them  fo  hard,  that  there  may 
be  no  flux  of  the  blood  j  then*  with  a  thin* 
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•drawing  cauterizing  iron,  made  red-hoi* 
fears  away  the  ftone. 

Thit  done*  he  takes  a  hard  plaftcrmade 
of  rofin,  wax,  and  walhed  turpentine,  well 
diffplved  together,  and  melts  it  on  the 
head  of  the  firings:  that  being  done,  he 
fears  them*  and  melts  more  of  the  falve* 
till  he  has  laid  a  good  thicknefs  of  it  upon 
the  firings: ,  This  being  done  to  one  ftone, 
the  nippers’  are  loofened,  and  the  like  is 
done  to  the  other  5  and  the  two  flips  of  the 
cod  are  then  filled  with  white  fait,  and  the 
outlide  of  the  cod  is  anointed  with  hogs- 
greafe;  and  thus  they  let  him  fife,  and 
keep  him  in  a  warfn  liable,  without  tying 
him  upv 

If  he  fwells  much  in  his  cods  or  fheath, 
they  chafe  him  up  and  down  ;  and  make 
him  trot  an  hour  in  a  day,  and  he  foorf  re¬ 
covers. 

The  manner  of  gelding  a  hog  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  the  operator*  after  having  made 
two  crofs  flips,  or  incifions*  on  the  midft. 
of  the  ftones,  preffesthem  out,  and  anoints 
the  fore  with  tar.  Rut  another  more  ge¬ 
neral  method,  yet  fomewhat  more  danger¬ 
ous,  if  not  well  done,  is  firft  to  cut  the 
ftone  on  the  top,  and  after  having  drawn 
that  one  forth*  the  operator  puts  in  his’ fin¬ 
gers  at  the  fame  flip,  and,  with  a  lancet, 
cuts  the  fkin  between  the  two  ftones,  and 
by  that  flit  prefles  out  the  other  ftone. 
Then  having  cleanfed  out  the  blood,  he 
anoints  the  part  with  frefti  greafe  :  and 
thus  there  is  but  one  incifion  made  in  the 
cod.  Boar-pigs  ought  to  be  gelt  about  fix 
months  old  j  yet  they  are  commonly 
gelded  about  tfiree  weeks  or  a  month  old. 

GELDING  of  a  Lamb  may  be  per¬ 
formed  from  the  age  of  three  days  to  three 
weeks  or  more,  in  the  following  manner  ; 
one  is  to  hold  the  lamb  between  his  legs* 
or  in  his  lap,  and  turn  him  on  his  back, 
holding  his  fore-feet  upright  together  (but 
if  any  black  fpots  are  feen  in  his  flank,  he 
muft  not  be  cut  at  all)  *  then  the  cutter 
holding  the  rip  of  the  cod  in  his  left  hand, 
cuts  the  lap  of  it  an  inch  quite  away ; 
which  done,  he,  with  the  foremoft  fingers 
and  thumbs  of  both  hands,  ihould  foftly 
flip  down  the  cod  over  the  ftones,  to  the 
belly,  and  with  his  teeth,  holding  the  left 
ftone  in  his  mouth,  he  draws  it  out  foftly 
the  length  of  theftring;  after  Which  he 
is  to  draw  out  the  other  ftohe  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  then  he  anoints  the  lamb’s  flanks 
with  frefl)  greafe,  and  folets  him  go,  and 
keeps  flirting  him  up  and  down  for  two  or 
three  hours. 

GEM*  Grnma,  in  natural  hiftory,  .a 

common 
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Common  name  for  all  precious  Hones,  of 
which  there  are  two  claffes,  the  pellucid 
and  femipeilucid. 

Thp  bodies  compofing  theclafs  of  pellu¬ 
cid  gems  are  bright-,  elegant,  and  beautiful 
folfils,  naturally  and  elfentially  compound, 
ever  found  in  l'mali  detached  maffes,  ex- 
tremelv  hard,  pellucid,  and  of  great  luftre  ; 
competed  of  a  very  firm  and  pure  matter, 
without  any  admixture  of  earthy  lubffaricc, 
giving  fire  with  Heel,  not  fermenting  with 
acid  menffruums,  and  very  difficultly  cal¬ 
culable  in  the  fire. 

The  bodies  compofing  the  clafs  of  femi¬ 
peilucid  gems,  are  Hones  naturally  and  ef- 
fentially  compound,  not  inflammable  nor 
foluble  in  water,  found  in  detached  maf¬ 
fes,  and  compofed  of  cryffalline  matter 
debafed  by  earth  :  however,  they  are  but 
ilightly  debafed,  and  are  of  great  beauty 
and  brightnefs,  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
tranfparency,  and  are  ufually  found  in 
fmal  1  mafles. 

Imitation  or  counterfeiting  of  GEMS  in 
G/afs.  The  art  of  imitating  gems  in  glafs, 
is  too  confiderable  to  be  pafl'ed  without  no¬ 
tice. 

Thefe  gems  are  made  of  pafles,  and  are 
ho  way  inferior  to  the  native  Hones,  when 
carefully  made  and  well  polilhed,  in  bright- 
hefs  or  tranfparence,  but  want  their  hard- 
nefs.  See  Pafte* 

The  colour  of  all  the  counterfeit  gems 
made  of  the  feveral  paHes,  may  be  iriade 
deeper  or  lighter,  according  to  the  work 
for  which  the  Hones  are  defigned  ;  and  it  is 
a  ncceflary  general  rule,  that  fmall  Hones 
for  rings,  See.  require  a  deeper  colour,  and 
large  ones,  a  paler  :  befides  the  colours 
made  from  manganele,  verdigreafe,  and 
XafFer,  which  are  the  ingredients  common¬ 
ly  ufed,  there  are  other  very  fine  ones 
which  care  and  fkill  may  prepare.  Very 
fine  red  may  be  made  from  gold,  and  one 
not  much  inferior  to  that  from  iron  ;  a 
very  fine  green  from  brafs  or  copper ;  a 
fky-colour  from  filver  ;  and  a  much  finer 
one,  from  the  granates  of  Bohemia. 

GEMELLUS,  in  anatomy,  the  name 
of  two  mufcles,  both  of  which  are  fmall, 
flat,  and  narrow,  and  fituated  aljnoff  tranf- 
verfelv  one  above  the  other,  between  the’ 
ruberofity  of  the  ifehium  and  the  great  trb- 
chanter,  immediately  below  the  pyriform  is, 
and  parted  by  the  tendon  of  the  obturator 
interims. 

GEMINI,  the  twins,  in  aftronomy, 
one  of  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  the 
third  in  order,  beginning  with  aries.  See 
$i%n  and  Zodiac* 

V  0  L.  II. 


This  conHellation,  according  to  different 
authors,  contains  from  24  to  89  Hais.  It 
is  re pie fin ted  by  the  figure  of  two  twia- 
[  children,  looking  each  other  affectionately 
in  the  face,  and  fuppofed  to  be  Caflor  and 
Pollux. 

!  GENDARMES,  or  GENS  D’ARMES, 

;  in  the  French  armies,  a  denomination 
:  given  to  a  (elect  body  of  liorfe,  on  account 
of  their  fucceeding  the  ancient  gendarmes, 
who  were  thus  called  from  their  being  com¬ 
pletely  bloathed  in  armour.  The  king’s 
body  guards,  the  light  horfe  of  the'  royal 
ho  life,  and  the'  mufiqueteers,  are  at  [relent 
reputed  to  belong  to- the  gendarmerie.  The 

■  grand  gendarmes  are  a  troop  compofed  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen, 
who  guard  the  king’s  peiToii.  The  king 

!  himfelf  is  their  captain. 

GENDER,  Gains,  among  grammarians, 
a  divifion  of  nouns,  or  names,  to  diffin- 
i  guilh  the  two  fexes.  This  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  intention  of  gender  ;  but,  afterwards, 

!  other  words  which  had  no  proper  relation, 
either  to  the  one  fex  or  the  other,  had 
genders  afligned  them,  which  is  at  length, 
ellabiiihed  by  cuflom.  Hence  genders  vary 
according  to  the  languages,  or  even  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  words  introduced  from  one  lan¬ 
guage  into  another.  Thus  arbor,  111  Latin, 
is  feminine;  but  afire,  in  French,  is  maf- 
culine  ;  and  dells,  in  Latin,  is  mafeuline  ; 
but  dent,  in  French,  is  feminine.  Nay,  a 
gender  has  forttetimes  changed  in  the  lame 
|  language,  according  to  time  and  occa- 

■  lion.  Thus  tiaVlre,  fhip ,  was  anciently 
j  feminine  in  French, but  is  now  mafeuline. 

In-  Englifll  we  have  no  genders  ;  indeed 
we  exprefs  the  difference  of  lex  by  different 
;  Words1;  as  horfe,  mire;  boy,  girl,  &c.  We 
1  have  alfo  twenty-four  feminines  diffin- 
guilhed  from  the  males  by  varying  the  ter- 
!  minatioriof  the  female  into  efs  ;  as  aflor, 

;  ail  refs ;  prince,  princefs  ;  heir,  heirefs,  ike. 

1  and  we  have  a  few  words  in  which  the 
feminine  is  dtffinguilhed  from  the  rnalcu- 
|  line  by  the  termination  ix,  as  executor, 

•  executrix;  aclminiffrator,  adminillratrix', 
Sic.  which  is  all  our  language  knows  of 
|  any  thing  like  genders.  The  eaffern  lan- 
gtlages,  as  well  al  the  vulgar  languages  of 
i  the  weff,  have  only  tWo  genders,  the  mai- 
:  online  and  the  feminine.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  have  befides,  the  lietiter,  common, 

’!  attd1  doubtful  gender.  They  have  alfo  the 
epicoitfie  gender,  which  is  not  a  different 
'one,  butferveS.  promiicuoufly  for  either; 
including  both  the  kinds  under  onc'fing'e 
gender  aad  termination  :  thus n/ulpts^  a  fox, 
though  it  fignificsf  either  the  male  or  tc- 
F  f  *tf*le* 
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nvilej  is  really  of  the  feminine  gender;  in 
Eatin.  This  is  cbmmon  to  all  languages 
that  have  them.  The  Latin  and  Greek, 
in  the  neuter  gender,  do  not  regard  them, 
having  no  relation  to  the  male  or  female 
fex,  but  what  fancy  gives  them,  and  the 
termination  of  certain  words.  The  Ori¬ 
ental  languages  frequently  negleft  the  ufe 
ot  genders  ;  and  the  Perfian  language  has 
none  at  all,  which  is  no  difadvantage  ;  the 
dillinftion  of  genders  being"  entirely  ufelels. 

GENEALOGY,  an  enumeration  of  a 
feriqs  of  anceltors  ;  or  a  fummary  account 
ot  the  relations  and  alliances  of  a  perfon  or 
family,  both  in  the  direft  and  collateral 
line. 

GENERAL  of  an  Army,  in  the  art  of 
war,  he  who  commands  in  chief.  See 

Army . 

The  office  of  a  general  is  to  regulate  the 
march  and  encampment  of  the  army  ;  in 
the  day  of  battle  to  choofe  out  the  moil 
advantageous  ground ;  to  make  the  difpo- 
htion  ot  the  army ;  to  poll  the  artillery  ; 
and  where,  there  is  o.cafion,  to  lend  his 
orders  by  his  aids  de  camp.  At  a  liege  he 
is  to  caule  the  place  to  be  invelted  ;  to  or¬ 
der  the  approaches  and  attacks  ;  to  vilit 
th  e  works,  and  to  fend  out  detachments  to 
fecure  his  convoys. 

GENERAL  is  alio  ufed  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  march,  or  beat  ot  drum  .being  the 
iirlt  which  gives  notice,  commonly  iu  the 
morning  early,  for  the  infantry  to  be  in 
readinefs  to  march. 

v  GENERATING  Line,  or  Figure,  in 
geometry,  that  which  by  its  motion  produ¬ 
ces  any  other  plane  or  folid  figure.  Thus, 
a  right  line  moved  any  way  parallel  to  it- 
felf,  generates  a  parallelogram  ;  round,  a 
point  in  the  lame  plane,  with  one  end 
fattened  in  that  point,  :t  generates  a  circle. 
One  entire  revolution  of  a  circle,  in  the 
lame  place,  generates  the  cycloid  ;  and  the 
revolution  of  a  femi-circle  round  its  di¬ 
ameter,  generates  a  fphere,  aScc. 

GENERATION,  Creneratio,  in  phyfi- 
ol°gv,  the  aft. of  procreat  ing  and  producing 
a  thing  which  before  was  not ;  or,  it  is 
the  total  change  or  converfion  of  one  body 
into  a  new  one,  which  retains  no  marks  of 
its  former  flats.  Thus,  we  fay, .fire  is  ge¬ 
nerated, when  we  perceive  it  to  be  where 
before  there  was  only  wood,  or  other  fuel: 
in  the  lame  manner  a  chick  is  faid  to  be 
generated,  when,  we  perceive  it  where  be¬ 
fore  there  was  only  an  egg  ;  oU'.the  egg  is 
changed  into  the  form  of  a  chick.  In 'ge¬ 
neration  there  is  not  properly  anv  produc¬ 
tion  of  new  parts ;  but  only  a  new  modifi¬ 
cation,  or  manner  ofexiftcnce,  of  the  old 
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ones.  When  almighty  God,  fays  Df* 
Blair,  created  the  world,  he  fo  ordered 
and  difpoled  of  the  materies  mundi ,  that 
every  thing  produced  ‘  from  it  lhould  con¬ 
tinue  fo  long  as  the  world  lhould  Hand. 
Not  that  the  lame  individual  fpecies  lhould 
always  remain  ;  for  they  were  in  procefs 
of  time  to  perilh,  decay,  ancl  return  to  th* 
earth  from  whence  they  came  ;  but  that 
every  like  lhould  produce  its  like,  every 
fpecies  produce  its  own  kind,  to  prevent  a 
final  delfruftion  of  the  fpecies,  or  the  ne- 
cellity  of  a  new  creation.  For  which  end 
he  laid  down  certain  regulations,  by  which 
each  fpecies  was  to  be  propagated,  pre- 
ferved  and  fupported,  till,  in  order  and 
courfe  ot  time,  they  were  to  he  removed 
hence  :  for  without  that  thofe  very  beings* 
which  were  created  at  firff,  mull  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  a  final  dilfblution  of  all  things  ; 
which  almighty  God,  of  his  infinite  wifdom, 
did  not  think  fit.  Bui  that  he  might  ttill 
the  more  manifelt  his  omnipotence,  he  let 
all  the  engines  of  his  providence  to  work, 
by  which  oneeffeft  was  to  produce  another, 
by  means  of  certain  laws  or  rules,  laid 
down  for  the  propagation,  maintenance^ 
and  lupport  of  all  created  beings.  This 
his  divine  providence  is  called  nature,  and 
thefe  regulations  are  called  the  laws  or  rules 
of  nature,  by  which  it  ever  operates  in  itS 
ordinary  courfe  ;  and  whatever  recedes  from 
that,  is  faid  to  be  preternatural,  miraculous, 
or  monlfrous. 

GENERATION  of  Animals,  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Ariliotle,  the  males  contain  the 
principle,  and  the  females  the  matter  of. 
generation:  lor  though  both  wire  furnilhtd 
with  a  feminal  liquor,  yet  the  lemon  of  the 
males  alone  was  prolific.  The  moderns, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  welt  thofe  who  con¬ 
tend  for  the  fyflem  of  generation  from 
eggs,  as  they  who  adopt  that. of  the  ani-„ 
malcules  in  the  male  feed,  pretend  that  fe¬ 
males  have  no  fuch  feminal  liquor  at  all, 
and  tjiat  what  was  commonly  taken  for  it 
was  fume  other  animal  fluid. 

There  are  great  and  many  difficulties, 
which  attend  the  moll  plaulibJe  account  of 
the  firlc  formation  ot  the  parts  of  an  animal,, 
and  the  beginning  of  motion  in  its  ifuids  ; 
for  though  both  reafon  and  experience  con¬ 
vince  us,  that  all  the  parts  of  an  animal 
did  ex,itt  before  generation  ;  yet  how  this 
matter  comes  to  attorn  e  fo  verv  different 
form,  as  that  of  an  embryo,  is  by  no  means 
agreed  on.  i 

Parts  of  GENERATION.  The  parts 
of  generation,  in  men,  are  the  tell  ides,’ 
vafa  deferentia,  veliculae  feminales,  and 
penis.  See  Tejlicie,  ftc. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  in  women,  are  the  pudendum  or 
vulva,  the  clitoris,  nymphae,  vagina,  ute¬ 
rus  or  womb,  ovaries,  and  Fallopian  tubes. 
See  Pudendum,  Clitoris,  See. 

GENERATION  ofFiJbes.  The  opi- . 
nion  of  molt  naturalifts,  that  the  female 
Jilhes  fil'd:  depofit  their  fpawn,  and  that 
the  males  afterwards  eject  the  femen  upon 
it,  is  denied  by  Linnaeus ;  who  thinks  it 
impofiible  that  the  eggs  of  any  animal 
ihould  be  impregnated  out  of  its  body.  He 
thinks  it  much  more  probable,  that  the 
males  always  ejedl  their  lemen  fome  time 
before  the  females  depofit  their  fpawn  ;  and 
that,  by  fwallowing  this  lemen,  the  fpawn 
is  impregnated  in  the  body  of  the  fiih.  Nay, 
fie  tells  us,  that  he  himfelf  faw  three  or 
four  females,  in  the  fpawn  mg  time,  ga- 
ther  about  the  male,  and  greedily  fwallow 
the  fetnen  he  ejedled.  This  he  oblerved 
in  fome  fpecies  of  the.  -efox,  perch,  and 
clpecially  the  cyprinus;  but  he  recom¬ 
mends  farther  enquiry  to  be  made  on  this 
fubjedt. 

;  GENERATION  oflnfeEls  is  now  cer¬ 
tainly  known  to  be  from  eggs  ;  which  the 
female  depofits  in  places,  where,  at  a  pro¬ 
per. feafon,  they  are  hatched  into  animals 
like  their  parents;  or  into  maggots,  or 
-worms,  which,  after  feveral  transfor¬ 
mations,  at  lall  appear  in  the  form  ol  their 
parents. 

GENERATION  of -.Plant*.  The  im¬ 
pregnation  of  the- female  palm-tree  by  the 
male,  h3S  been  known  in  the  moll  ancient 
times.  Herodotus,  the  father  of  .hiftory, 
tells  us,  that  the  Greeks  called  fome  ot 
thefe  trees  male,  the  fruit  of  which  they 
bound  to  the  other  kind,  which  bears  dates  ; 
that  the  fmall  Hies,  wherewith  the  male 
abounded,  might  aflillin  ripening  the  fruit 
of  the  female-tree.  The  remote  age  in 
which  Herodotus  wrote,  fufficifently  apo¬ 
logizes  for  his  believing,  that  what  was 
really  brought  about  by  the  farina  fuecun- 
tlans  of  the  male  flower,  was  to  be-attribut- 
ed  to  the  infedls  frequently  found  therein, 
and  which  perhaps  frequently  carry  this 
farina  from  the  male  to  the  female.  The 
procefs  of  impregnation,  according  to 
Theophraltus,  was  this  :  while  the  male 
p.lant  was  in  flower,  they  cut  oft  a  branch 
of  thefe  flowers,,  and, flattered  the  dulWnd 
down  therein  upon  the  flowers  of  the  fe¬ 
male  plant  ;  by  which  means  the  female 
did  not  call  fier  fruit,  but  preferved  them 
to  maturity.  This  has  been  lately  verified 
at  Berlin,  where  a  female  palm-tree  bore 
fruit  for  many  years.;  but  .the  fruit  never 
ripened,  and  when  planted,  did  not  vege¬ 
tate,  merely  becaufe  there  was  no  male 
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palm  in  the  place:  for  having  procured  a 
branch  of  male  flowers  from  Leiplic,  twen¬ 
ty  German  miles  trom  Berlin,  they  fuf- 
pended  it  over  the  female  flowers  of  their 
tree;  and  the  experiment  lucceeded  fo 
well,  that  the  female  tree  produced  more 
than  an  hundred  perfectly  ripe  fruit  ;  and 
the  experiment  being  repeated,  it  bore 
above  two.  thoufand  ripe  fruit,  winch  being 
planted  produced  young  trees. 

It  is  in  the  flowers  of  vegetables  only, 
that  the  parts  fubfervient  to  generation  are 
produced  ;  and  thefe  flowers  are  either 
male,  female,  or  hermaphrodite.  Male 
flowers  are  thofe  poffefled  of  the  organs  of 
generation,  analogous  to  the  male  parts  of 
animals  ;  fuch  are  the  flamina  and  apices, 
called,  by  Linnaeus,  filaments  and  anthe- 
rae.  The  female  flowers  areonly  endowed 
with  parts  like  thofe,  which  perform  the 
office  of  generation  in  females  ;  and  thefe 
are  the  pill  il  and  its  appurtenances,  which 
Linnaeus  divides  into  three  parts,  the  ger- 
men,  ffiyle,  and  ftigma.  1  he  hermaphro¬ 
dite  flower,  which  conltitutes  the  great  bulk 
of  the  vegetable  creation,  is  potfefted  ol  all 
thefe  parts  in  itfelf,  and  is  therefore  capa¬ 
ble  of  propagating  its  fpecies  without  any 
foreign  allitlance  ;  which,  by  many  incon- 
tellable experiments,  it  has  been  found  nei¬ 
ther  the  male  nor  female  flower  fimj.dy  is 
able  to  do.  The  impregnation  of  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers  may  be  performed  within 
their  own  calyx  ;  but  before  a  feparate  fe¬ 
male  flower  can  be  fo,  the  farina  foecun- 
dans  of  the  male  flower  mull  ueceiiarily  be 
conveyed  to  it  thro’  the  circumambient  air; 
which  is  the  reafon  why  the  quantity  of' 
the  produce  of  fuch  plants  is  much  more 
precarious,  than  that  of  plants  which  have 
hermaphrodite  flowers  :  for,  if,  during  the 
flowering  of  thefe  feparate  male  and  female 
plants,  the  weather  proves  either  very  wee 
or  liormv,  their  produce  ol  fruit  will  be 
very  inconfiderable,  from  the  ipoiling  or 
hailv  dilfipation  of  the  male  farina.  Thus, 
independent  of  frofts,  the  fruit  of  the  nut 
and  filbert  tree  will  be  moll  numerous  in 
thole  years,  in  which  the  months  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  and  February  are  the  leaf!  llormy 
and  wet,  becaufe  at" that  time  their  flowers 
are  produced.  For  the  fame  reafons,  a 
llormy  or  wet  May  dellroys  the  cheinuts ; 
and  the  fame  weather,  in  July,  prodigi- 
oully  lefiens  the  crop  of  maiz,  or  Indian 
corn,  as  its  fpikes  of  male-flowers  Hand 
lofty,  and  at  a  confiderable  dillance  from, 
the  female. 

Some  object  to  this  theory  of  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  plants,  from  having  oblerved 
fome  plants,  which  were  farmed  Lmale, 
F  f  2  growing 
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growing  fingly ;  and  though  at  a  very  great 
dillance  from  any  male  plants  of  the  lame 
k.nd,  producing  perfeA  fruits,  which  grow 
when  lown.  Mr.  Miller  tells  us,  he  him* 
felf  was  ftaggered  in  his  opinion,  on  hav¬ 
ing  obierved  a  female  plant  of  white  brio- 
ny,  which  grew  linglv  in  a  garden,  where 
there  were  no  other  plants  of  the  fame  kind; 
which,  ne-verthelefs, for  feveral  years,  pro¬ 
duced  berries,  which  grew  and  fiourilhed 
perfectly  well.  This  put  him  upon  exa¬ 
mining  the  plant  more  carefully  than  he 
had  done  before,  when  a  great  many  male 
flowers  were  found  intermixed  with  the 
■female  ones ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  has 
frequently  obferved  the  lame  in  many 
other  plants,  which  are  generally  male  and 
female  in  diftincl  plants,  yet  have  lome- 
times  both  lexes  on  the  fame  plant. 

GENESIS,  among. mathematicians, the 
formation  or  production  of  lome  figure  or 
quantity. 

GENESIS,  among  divines,  a  canoni¬ 
cal  book  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the 
irrit  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Greeks  gave 
it  the  name  of  Genefis,  from  its  beginning 
■with  the  hiltory  of  the  creation  of  the 
world.  It  includes  the  hiltory  of  two 
thou. land  three  hundred  and  fixty-nine 
years,  and  befides  the  hiltory  of  the  crea¬ 
tion,  contains  an  account  of  the  original 
innocence  and  fall  of  man  ;  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  mankind  ;  the  rile  of  religion  ;  the 
general  defection  and  corruption  of  the 
world  ;  the  deluge  ;  the  reiteration  of  the 
world;  the  divifion  and  peopling  of  the 
earth  ;  and  the  hiltory  of  the  firlt  patri¬ 
archs  down  to  Jofeph,  at  whole  death  it 
ends. 

*  GENEVA,  the  city  and  republic  of. 
It  is  confiderable  for  its  antiquity,  beauty, 
extent,  Itrength,  and  advantageous  fitua- 
tion,  which  renders  it  the  bulwark  and 
key  of  SwiHerland,  efpecially  of  the  can¬ 
ton  ot  Berne,  which  lying  between  France 
and  Sayoy,  have  always  fufficient  reafon 
to  diltrult  thole  two  powers.  It  had  for¬ 
merly  its  particular  earls,  whole  family 
was  ext  in  Cl  in  1316.  In  1326  they  drove 
away  all  thofe  who  were  in  the  intereft  of 
the  Juke  of  Savoy.  Afterwards  the  biihop 
endeavoured  to  make  themunealy  by  every 
method  which  lay  in  his  power,  but  the 
inhabitants  defended  themfelves  fo  well, 
lhat  he  was  glad  to  transfer  his  fee  to  An¬ 
necy,- m  the  duchy  of  Savoy.  Upon  this 
the  inhabitants  embraced  the  reformed  re- 
J’gion  m  1535,  anc^  m  1584  they  entered 
into  lolemn  alliance  with  the  cantons  of 
Swilieriand.  However,  the  houfe  of  Sa- 
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voy  did  not  abandon  the  projeCl  of  feizing 
Geneva,  for  they  made  a  freih  attempt, 
and  had  like  to  have  fucceeded.  On  the 
12th  of  December,  1602,  in  a  very  dark 
night,  the  Savoyards  attempted  to  l'cale  the 
walls  of  Geneva,  and  above  one  thou  land 
two  hundred  had  got  upon  the  ramparts, 
when  a  young  man,  who  was  going  to  con¬ 
duct  fomebndy  home,  perceived  what  they 
were  about,  and  began  immediately  to  cry 
out  for  help.  He  made  fo  great  a  noil'e, 
that  the  inhabitants  were  under  arms  al- 
moll  in  a  moment.  Thirteen  burgeliea 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  killed  by  the  firft 
fire  ;  but  their  fellow  citizens  having  re- 
puifed  the  Savoyards,  took  fixty-feven,  who 
were  almoll  all  officers  ;  and  the  next  day 
they  hanged  thirteen  of  the  principal. 
However,  the  court  of  Turin  took  no  no¬ 
tice  of  what  palled ;  but  thenceforward 
they  never  thought  proper  to  renew  theiir 
former  pretenfions. 

The  territory  of  Geneva  is  final],  con¬ 
fining  only  of  thirteen  parilhes,  but  it  is 
a  fertile  pleafant  country.  The  villages 
are  large,  and  well  built;  and  the  parilhes 
are  full  of  country  feats,  which  belong  to 
the  citizens.  The  fruits  are  very  good, 
and  though  they  have  but  little  white 
wine,  they  have  plenty  of  red.  They  fow 
nothing  but  wheat,  which  yields  excellent 
crops  ;  but  the  republic  keeps  a  plentiful- 
magazine  of  all  forts  of  corn,  which,  in 
times  of  dearth,  they  fell  at  a  reafonable 
price.  The  bakers  are  obliged  at  all  times 
to  buy  corn  from  hence. 

Geneva  is  feated  at  a  corner  of  the  lake 
Leman,  at  the  place  where  the  Rhone 
runs  out  of  this  lake,  to  take  its  courfe 
through  part  of  France.  This  river  di¬ 
vides  Geneva  into  two  parts.  The  greatell, 
which  is  properly  the  city,  Hands  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  river.  It  is  partly  built 
on  a  plain,  and  comprehends  the  quarter 
called  the  Rues  Bafifes,  the  low  ftreets  ; 
and  partly  upon  a  hill,  which  rifes  gradu¬ 
ally  to  the  quarter  called  the  Town.  The 
afcent  in  lome  places  is  very  genjrle,  and 
in  others  pretty  fleep.  The  other  part  of 
the  city  called  St.  Gervale  is  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Rhone.  In  the  middle  of  the 
liver  is  an  illand  feven  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  two  hundred  in  breadth, 
which  is  full  of  inhabitants.  Thetwo  parrs 
of  the  city  are  joined  to  the  ifiand,  on  one 
fide  byafingle  bridge,  and  on  the  other  by 
two  large  ones,  conllru<fled  with  wood. 

This  city  is  very  large,  and  proportion- 
ably  populous,  many  having  fettled  here, 
partly  on  account  oi  religion,  and  partly 

fo'X 
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For  trade  ;  infomnch,  that  it  contains  up¬ 
ward  of  thirty  thoufand  inhabitants. 
Hence  the  fuperb  houfes  of  private  perions 
become  every  day  more  numerous,  and  are 
built  of  hewn  Rone.  Indeed,  fome  think 
they  are  rather  too  magnificent  for  a  little 
republic.  Among  the  public  buildings 
we  may  take  notice  of  St.  Peter’s  church, 
which  was  formerly  the  cathedral.  It  is 
antique,  fpacious,  and  built  in  the  form  of 
a  crols.  In  the  nave  behind  the  pulpit, 
there  are  the  images  of  the  twelve  apoflles, 
in  wood,  and  as  the  doors  of  the  church 
are  always  open,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  fee  a  Roman  Catholic  on  his  knees  be¬ 
fore  thefe  ftatues.  There  is  a  large  mo¬ 
nument  ereffed  to  the  memory  of  the  duke 
of  Rohan,  in  black  marble,  upon  which' 
Hands  his  Aatue  of  white  marble.  He 
died  in  1638,  and  his  wife  Margaret  de 
Sully  caufed  this  maufoleum  to  be  built. 
It  was  this  prince  that  made  the  grand 
walk  and  mall  without  the  gates  of  the  city, 
planted  on  each  lide  with  trees.  Near  the 
church  are  two  lofty  chapels,  which  ferve 
for  public  fchools,  where  they  read  leftures 
in  theology  and  philofophy.  They  hkewife 
ferve  for  Italian  and  German  churches. 
The  Germans  havelikewife  another  church 
for  the  Lutheran  perlualion.  A  few  paces 
from  the  cathedral  is  the  town-houfe,  re¬ 
markable  for  a  ftair-cafe  paved  with  fmall 
flint  flones,  and  fo  contrived  that  a  perfon 
may  ride  up  it  on  horfeback,or  in  a  coach. 
In  the  porch  there  area  collection  of  an¬ 
cient  urns,  in  which  were  buried  the  bones 
and  aihes  of  the  dead,  in  the  times  of  pa- 
ganifm.  They  have  likewife  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  ancient  medals,  and  other  monuments 
of  antiquity. 

From  the  town-houfe  you  may  go  to  the 
arfenal,  which  is  handfome,  well  kept, 
and  has  arms  and  ammunition  in  abun¬ 
dance.  There  they  lhew  the  fealing  lad¬ 
ders,  dark  lanterns,  petards,  and  other 
machines’  brought  by  the  Savoyards  in 
1602.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  city  is 
the  college,  where  there  is  a  library  con¬ 
taining  a  great  many  ancient  manuferipts, 
and  various  curiofities.  The  college  and 
academv  were  built  fince  the  Reformation, 
and  have  never  been  without  men  of  dif- 
tinguilhed  merit  ;  though  Geneva  was 
fcarce  known  out  of  Swilferland  before  that 
•.time.  ■ 

The  inhabitants  of  Geneva  are  polite, 
witty,  and  gay,  and  much  addicted  to  paf-> 
times,  infomuch,that  this  city  is  now  call¬ 
ed  the  court  of  the  Alps,  whither  the  prote- 
flant  cantons  fend  their  children  to  jm- 
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prove  themfelves  in  the  languages.  The 
French  protellants  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  refinement,  or  as  others  fay,  to  the 
corruption  of  theGenevois.  It  is  certain 
they  have  much  forgotten  the  advice  of 
Calvin  a  little  before  his  death,  who  re¬ 
commended  to  them  above  all  things  an 
exemplary  modelly  and  humility  ;  and  as 
great  a  fimplicity  in  their  manners  as  in 
their  religion. 

Geneva  is  70  miles  north-eafl  of  Lyons, 
130  nbrth-by-wefl  ©f  Turin,  and  23i> 
fouth-eaR  of  Paris.  Lat.  46  deg.  13  min, 
N.  Long.  6  deg.  15  min.  E. 

GENEVA,  or  GIN,  among  diftillers, 
an  ordinary  malt- (pint,  diflilled  a  fecond. 
time,  with  the  addition  of  lome  juniper- 
berries.  See  ’’Juniper. 

Originally,  the  berries  were  added  to> 
the  malt  in  the  grinding  ;  fo  that  the  fpi- 
rit  thus  obtained  was  flavoured  with  the 
berries  from  the  firfl,  and  exceeded  all  that 
could  be  made  by  any  other  method.  Ac 
prefenr,  they  leave  out  the  berries  entirely, 
and  give  their  fpirits  a  flavour  by  diflilling 
them  with  a  proper  quantity  of  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine;  which,  though  it  nearly  refem- 
bles  the  juniper-berries,  has  none  of  their 
valuable  virtues. 

GENIAL,  an  epithet  given  by  the  pa¬ 
gans  to  certain  gods  fuppoled  to  preflde 
over  generation. 

GENICULI,  among  botanifls,  the 
knots  or  joints  in  the  ftalks  of  plants  ; 
whence  they  are  denominated  geniculate 
plants. 

GENIPA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants. 

GENISTA,  GREEN-WEED,  or 
DYER’s-WEED,  a  genus  of  plants. 

GENITIVE,  in  grammar,  the  fecond 
cafe  of  the  declenfion  of  nouns.  In  Eng- 
1  ifh  they  prefix  the  particle  of,  in  French. 
de>  or  du,  See,  though  in  firi&nefs  there 
are  no  cales  in  either  of  thefe  languages  ; 
as  they  do  not  exprefs  the  different  relati¬ 
ons  of  things  by  different  terminations,  but 
bv  additional  prepofilions,  which  is  other- 
wife  in  the  Latin,  See. 

In  the  Hebrew  tongue,  the  genitive 
cafe  is  marked  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  ;  for 
whereas  in  thofe  languages  the  noun  go¬ 
verned  is  varied,  in  the  Hebrew  the  noun, 
governing  undergoes  the  alteration. 

GENIUS,  a  good  or  evil  fpirit,  or  dx- 
mon,  whom  the  ancients  fuppofed  fet  over 
each  perfon,  to  direct  his  birth,  accompa¬ 
ny  him  in  life,  and  be  his  guard. 

GENIUS,  in  matters  of  literature,  See. 
a  natural  talent  or  difpofuion  to  do  one 

thing 
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thing  more  than,  another  ;  or  the  aptitude  a  j 
man  has  received  from  rrature  to  perform  ( 
well  and  eafilv  that  which  others  can  ( 
flo  but  indifferently,  and ’with  a  great  deal 
of  pains. 

From  the  diverlity-of  genius,  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  inclination  arifes  in  men, 

whom  nature  has  had  the  precaution 

of  leading  to  the  employments  for  which 
the  defigns  ' them,- with  more  or  lefs  im- 
petuofity,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or 
lefi’er  number  of  obltaeles  they  have  to 
furmount,  in  order  to  render  themfelves 
capable  of-  anfwerjng^this  vocation.  Thus 
the  inclinations  of  men  are  fo  very  differ¬ 
ent,  becaufe  they. follow  the  fame  mover, 
that  is,  the  impulfe  of  their  genius. 

GENOA,  a  city  of  Italy,  and  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  republic,  of  that  name.  The 
lituation  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of 
any  city  in  Italy,  and  is  ieen  to  the  greateft 
advantage  at  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of 
a  league  from  the  lea  ;  its  fiately  build¬ 
ings,  which  have  gained  it  the  name  of 
Superb,  forming  a  glorious  amphitheatre, 
gradually  riling  up  the  hilf."  This  declivity, 
and  the  narrownefs  of  the  ilreets,  exclude 
the  ufe  of  coaches  in  Genoa,  every  body 
contenting  themfelves  with  going  on  foot, 
except  the  principal  ladieSj  who  are  car¬ 
ried  in  chairs.  To  this  narrownefs  of 
the  Ilreets -it  is  owing  that  this  city  takes 
up  fo  little  of  the. plain  bcrjoath  it.  Be- 
iides,  it  is  owing  to  this  and  the  height 
of  the  houles,  that  the  fun  beams  are  not 
fa  excdfive  hot  in  fummervj  which  con¬ 
tributes  greatly  to  the  healthfulnefVof  the 
city.  '  2k  , 

The  Ilreets  are  exceedingly  well  paved, 
and  in  fome  parts  with  free-ftone.  Their 
having  no  carriages  contributes  greatly  to 
the  cleanlihefs  of  the  Ilreets;  belides, 
every  thing  that  .may  ferve  for  manure  is 
carefully  gathered  up  . and  taken  away. 

Moft  of  the  houfes  are  flat-roofed,  or 
3t  leaft  have  a  gallery  on  the  top.  .  The 
roofs  are  mollly  covered  with  lavagna,  a 
ilone  very  much  refembling  flate  ;  and 
thele  areas,  which  are  planted  with  orange 
trees,  form  a  fort  of  hanging  gardens, 
which  haye  a  very  pretty  eftedl.  Out  of 
the  ro-cks  projecting  into  the  fea,  have 
Been  made  feveral  ballions",  in  fome  places 
two  or  three  behind  each  other,  and  the 
length  of  thefe  fortifications,  with  the 
lower  town,  is  not  much  lefs  than  three 
miles.  The  number  of  guns  mounted  on 
2II  the  works,  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 

Is  little  lefs  than  five  hqndred.  Genoa  on 
land  lide  is  fortified  wfth  a  double 
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wall  :  the  outermoll  of  which  is  alfo  the 
neweft,  and  extends  bevond  the  hill  ;  it 
begins  at  the  fanal,  or  light-houfe,  and 
terminates  at  the  river  Bifagno.  It  is  ten 
Italian  miles  in  circumference,  and  fueft 
is  the  inequality  of  the  country,  that  it 
takes  up  three  hours  to  ride  round  it. 
This  wall  is  of  too  great  an  extent  to  be 
of  any  confiderable  fervice,  unlels  ta  keep 
out  the  banditti*  ' 

The  religious  buildings  are  thirty-feven 
parilli  and  twenty  collegiate  churches,  fe-r 
venteen  convents,  and  two  large  holpitals. 
The  church  of  Annonciada  is  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful  and  magnificient  of  the 
whole  city.  It  abounds  with  fine  lculp- 
tures  in  marble,  gilding,  and  painting  ; 
and,  among  the  reft,  a  moft  admirable 
communion-piece.  The  Jefuits  church  is 
a  good  ftruclure,  which,  over  the  great 
altar,  has  an  excellent  painting  of  Reubens, 
reprelenting  the  circumcilion  of  Chrift, 
where  the  emotions  of  tendernefs  in  the 
women  Handing  by  are  exprelled  to  admi¬ 
ration.  There  are  other  paintings  and 
ftatues,  which  muft  give  fenfibie  pleafure 
to  connoifleurs.  At  the  foot  of  the  ftair* 
of  the  Jefuits  college,  are  two  large  lions 
couchant  in  white  marble.  The  court  is 
furrounded  with  two  lofty  galleries,  lup- 
ported  by  a  hundred  pillars  of  marble,  each 
of  which  colt  an  hundred  Genoefe  feudi. 

The  chief  manu failures  here  are  velvets 
and  damalks,  befides  lilks,  ftufts,  bro¬ 
cades,  lace,  gloves,  fweet-meats,  fruits, 
oil,  Parmefan  cheefe,  anchovies,  and  drugs 
from  the  Levant.  The  high  price  of 
commodities,  and  the.  mcommodioulnefs 
of  the  harbour,  hinders  their  trad© 
from  fiourilhmg  fo  much  as  might  other- 
wife  be  expended.  The  Engliih  have  a 
conful  here,  but  no  merchants  are  fettled 
here  as  at  Leghorn  ;  but  French  proteftants 
flock  here,  and  ar$  well  -received. 

The  Roman  catholic  inhabitants  are 
computed  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand,  and  they  are  laid  to  be  extremely 
cunning,  induftrious,  and  inured  to  hard- 
lhip,  above  all  the  reft  of  the  Italians, 
which  was  likewile  the  character  of  the 
old  Ligurians  ;  and  it  is  indeed  no  won¬ 
der,  while  the  barrennefs  of  the  country 
continues,  that  the  inhabitants  ihould  note 
change,  f  nee  there  is  nothing  makes  mea 
lharper,  and  lets  their  hands  and  wits  at 
work  more  than  want.  The  Italian  pro¬ 
verb  favs  of  the. Genoefe,  that  they  have 
a  fea  without  filh,  land  without  trees,  men 
without  faith,  and  women  without  mo¬ 
del!}'.  However,  the  police  is  here,  fn 
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f~v?ral  points,  on  a  much  better  footing 
than  in  many  cities  of  Italy,  and  the 
ftreets  are  fo  fafe  at  night,  that  there  is 
lcarce  «  lingle  infiance  of  a  perfon  being 
murdered  by  alia  hi  ns  or  robbers.  No 
perfon,  except  foreigners  and  the  eight 
officers  of  ftate,  mud  be  attended  with 
above  one  footman,  and  Ihe  muft:  be  a  lady 
of  confiderable  rank,  who  is  allowed  a 
page  over  and  above,  who  muft  not  exceed 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Every  married 
lady  is  attended  by  a  gentleman,  who, 
in  the  ftreets,  walks  before  the  chair, 
holds  the  holy'  water  to  her  when  lhe 
comes  into  a  church,  and  in  all  points  acls 
like  a  .lover.  Some  are  not  contented 
with  rine,  but  rnuft  have  four  or  five,  who 
are  employed  in  different  offices,  her  wit 
and  beauty  being  rated  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  thofe  votaries.  They  all 
pafs  under  the  denomination  of  Platonic 
lovers,  and  one  would  think,  the  hulband 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  thefe  familiari¬ 
ties  ;  however,  this  cuftom  leems  to  be 
on  the  decline,  iince  one  of  the  Spinola 
family  made  it  a  part  of  the  marriage- 
con tract,  that  his  wife  Ihould  have  no 
Cizibeo,  or  Platonic  gallant.  The  drefs 
ot  the  married  ladies  after  the  full  year  is 
black  iilk  or  velvet  ;  for  they  have  not 
the  liberty  of  chooling  their  own  clothes 
after  the  expiration  of  that  term.  While 
the  ladies  are  young,  they  are  generally 
ihut  up  in  a  nunnery. 

GENTIAN,  Gentlana ,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants. 

The  root  of  which  is  large,  remarkably 
tough,  and  of  a  firm  texture.  It  is  brought 
to  us  from  Germany,  where  it  is  in  many 
places  cultivated  as  liquorice  is  among  us  ; 
and  is  to  be  chofen  freih,  tough,  of  a 
middle  fize,  free  from  the  fmall  fibres, 
and  well  dried  ;  though  if  it  be  fcorched, 
it  is  to  be  rejected. 

The  root  is  one  of  the  be  ft  ftom  ac  hie 
bitters  that  the  materia  medica  affords  : 
it  procures  an  appetite,  and  greatly  affifts 
digeftion.  But  if  we  give  credit  to  forrie 
authors,  this  is  one  of  the  leaft  of  its  vir¬ 
tues  ;  they,  have  recommended  it  as  a  fe¬ 
brifuge  and  an  alexipharmic,  and  as  the 
moft  certain  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog.  On  this  accallon  it  is  not  only  re¬ 
commended  internally,  but  externally,  a 
cataplafm  made  of  ven ice-treacle  and  the 
powder  of  this  root,  being  ordered  to  be 
applied  to  tnq.  wound..  Jt  is  alfo  faid  to 
be  a  certain  remedy  for  agues,  and  one  of 
the  heft-  known  medicines  againft  the 
flague. 
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GENTILE,  in  matters  of  religion.  3 
pagan,  or  worihipper  of  falfe  gods. 

GENUS,  among  metaphylicians  and 
logicians,  denotes  a  number  of  beings, 
which  agree  in  certain  general  properties, 
common  to  them  all  :  fo  that  a  genus  is 
nothing  elfe  bijt  an  abftraff  idea,  expreffed 
by  fome  general  name  or  term. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  by  a  genus 
we  do  not  barely  fignify  one  particular 
thing,  nor  yet  a  plurality  of  things  ;  but 
a  fort  or  kind  of  things,  all  agreeing  in 
certain  general  properties. 

1  hus  animal  is  faid  to  be  a  genus  in 
refpedl  of  man  and  brute,  as  man  and 
brute  agree  in  the  common  nature  and 
charafler  of  animal  :  fo  a  right-lined  fi¬ 
gure  of  four  lides,  is  a  genus  in  rcfpe£t 
of  a  parallelogram,  and  a  trapezium  :  and 
lo  likewife  is  fubftance,  in  refpedt  of 
lubftance  extended,  which  is  body  ;  and 
thinking  fubftance,  which  is  mind. 

GENUS  is  alio  ufed  for  a  charaRer  or 
manner  applicable  to  every  thing  of  a 
certain  nature  or  condition  :  in  which, 
fenfe  it  ferves  to  make  capital  divifiotis 
in  clivers  fciences,  as  miufic,  rhetoric,  ana¬ 
tomy,  and  natural  hilfory. 

GENUS,  in  mufic,  by  the  ancients 
called  genus  melodhr,  is  a  certain  manner 
ot  dividing  and  lub-dividing  the  principles 
of  melody.;  that  is,  the  coiifonant  and 
dilfonant  intervals  into  their  concmnous 
parts.  ., 

GENUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fub- 
divifion  of  any  clafs  or  order  of  natural 
beings,  whether  of  the  animal,  vegetable, 
or  mineral  kingdoms,  all  agreeing  in  cer¬ 
tain  common  characters. 

GEOCENTRIC,  in  aftronomy,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  planet  or  its  orbit,  to  denote 
it  concentric  with  the  earth,  or  as  having 
the  earth  for  its  center,  or  the  fame  cen¬ 
ter  with  the, earth. 

GEOCEN  fRIC  Latitude  of  a  Vianet 
is  its  diftance  from  the  ecliptic,  as  it  is 
Teen  from  the  earth,  which,  even  though 
the  planet  be' in  the  fame  point  of  her 
orbit,  is  not  conftantly  the  fame,  but  al¬ 
ters  according  to  the  pofition  of  the  earth 
in  refpeft  of  the  planets. 

GEOCENTRIC  Place  of  a  Planet ,  the 
place  wherein  it  appears  to  us  from  •  the 
earth,  Tuppofing  the  eye  there  fixed  :  or  it 
is  is  a  point  in  the  ecliptic  to  which  a 
planet  feen  from  the  earth  is  referred. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  MILE.,  the  fame 
with  the  fea-mile  ;  being  one  minute,  or 
the  fixtieth  part  of  a  degree  of  a  great 
circle  on  the  earth’s  furface.  See  Decree. 
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GEOGRAPHY,  the  do&rine  or  know  • 
ledge  of  the  terrefl rial  globe  ;  or  the  fei- 
mce  that  teaches  and  explains  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  earth,  and  the  parts  thereof 
which  depend  upon  quantity. 

The  properties  of  geography,  according 
to  Varenfus,  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  ce- 
leflial,  terreftrial,  and  human.  The  ce^- 
leftial  properties  are  fuch  as  affect  us  by 
reafon  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  fun 
and  ilars.  Thefe  are  eight  in  number, 
i.  The  elevation  of  the  pole,  or  the  dif- 
tance  of  a  place  from  the- equator.  2.  The 
obliquity  cf  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  liars 
above  the  horizon  of  the  place.  3.  The 
rime  of  the  longeft  and  Ihorteft  day.  4. 
The  climate  and  zone.  5.  Hear,  cold, 
and  the  feaions  of  the  year;  with  rain, 
fhow,  wind,  and  other  meteors.  6.  The 
riling,  appearance,  and  continuance  of 
the  liars  above  the  horizon.  The  liars 
that  pafs  through  the  zenith  of  a  place. 
8.  The  colerity  of  the  motion  with  which, 
according  to  the  Copernican  hypothecs, 
every  place  conflantly  revolves. 

The  terrellrial  properties  are  thofe  ob¬ 
served  in  the  face  of  each  country,  and 
are  ten  in  number,  r.  The  limits  and 
Bounds  of  each  country.  2.  Its  figure. 
3.  Its  magnitude.  4*  mountains.  5.  Its 
waters,  viz.  fprings,  rivers,  lakes,  and  bays. 
6.  Its  woods  and  defarts.  7.  The  fruit- 
fulnefs  and  barrennefs  of  the  country, 
with  its  various  kinds  of  fruits.  3.  The. 
minerals  and  fulfils.  9.  The  living  crea¬ 
tures  there.  rot  The  iongitude- and- lati¬ 
tude  of  the  place. 

The  third  kind  of*  obfervations  to  be 
made  in  every  country  is  called  human, 
becaufe  they  chiefly  regardthe  inhabitants 
of  the  place;  and-  thefe  are’  alfo  ten  in 
number,  r.  Their  feature,  lhape;  colour, 
and  the  length  of  their  lives  ;  their  origin, 
meat,  and  drink.  2.  Their  arts,  and  the1 
profits  which  arife-  from  them,  with  the 
merchandize  and  wares  they  barter  one* 
with  another.  3.  Their  virtues  and  vices, 
learning,  capacities,  and  fchools.  4’ 
Their  ceremonies  at  births-,  marriages, 
and  funerals.  5.  The  language  which 
the  inhabitants  ufe;  6.  Their  political 
government.  7.  Their  religion  and’ church 
government.  SK  Thcircities  and-  famous 
places.  9.  Their  remarkable'  hiftories. 
10.  Their  famous  men,  artificers,  and 
inventions  of‘  the  natives; 

Thefe  are  the  three  kinds- of  occurrences 
to  be  explained  in  fpecial  geography. 

In  univerfal  geography,  the  abfolute* 

divilion  of  the  earth,  and'  the  coftftttuuoH 
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of  Its  parts,  are  examined  ;  and  the  celefc 
rial  phenomena  in  general  are  to  be  ap-* 
plied  to  their  refpe&ive  countries  in  fpecial 
geography. 

Geography  is  very  ancient,  at  leafl  the 
fpecial  part  of  it  ;  for  the  ancients  lcarce 
went  beyond  the  defeription  of  countries. 
It  was  a  conflant  euftom  among  the  Ro-* 
mans,  after  they  had  conquered  and  fub- 
dueri  anv  province,  to  have  a  map  or  painted 
reprefentation  thereof,  carried  in  triumph, 
and  expofed  to  the  view  of  the  fpeilators. 
Hdlorians  relate,  that  the  Roman  fenate, 
about  an  hundred  years  before  Chrift, 
lent  geographers  into  divers  parts  to  make 
an  accurate  furvey  and  menfuration  of  the 
whole  globe,  but  they  fcarce  ever  faw  the 
twentieth-  part  of  it. 

Before  them,  Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
ordered  the  Phoenicians  to  make  a  lurvey 
of  the  whole  coall  of  Africa,  which  they 
accompiiihed  in  three  years.  Darius  pro¬ 
cured  the  Ethiopic-fea,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus,  to  be  furvey ed  ;  and  Pliny  re¬ 
lates,  that  Alexander,  in  his  expedition 
into  Alia,  took  two  geographers  to  mea- 
,  fure  and  deferibe  the  roads  ;  and  that 
j  from  their  itineraries,  the  writers  of  the 
following  ages  took  manv  particulars.  In- 
1  deed  this  may  be  obl'erved,  that  whereas 
,  moft  other  arts  and  feiences  are  fufferers 
j  by  war,  geography  and  fortification  alone 
have’ been  improved  thereby.  Geography, 
however,  muil  have  been  exceedingly  de- 
*  fective,  as  a  great  part  of  the  globe  was 
then  unknown,  particularly  all  America, 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Alia, 
with  the  Terra  Auferalis,  and  Magellanica  ; 
and’  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  earth’s 
being  capable  to  be  failed  round,  and  of 
the  torrid  zone’s  being  habitable,  &:c. 

The  honour  of  reducing  geography  to 
art  and'  fyfeenr,  was  referved  for  Ptolemy, 
who,  bv  adding  mathematical  advantages 
to  the  hiftorical  method  in  which  it  had 
been  treated  of  before;  has  de (bribed  the 
world  in  a’  much  more  intelligible  manner  i 
he  has  delineated  it  under  more  certain 
rules,  and  by  fixing  the  bounds  of  places 
frorfi  longitude’ and  latitude,  hath  dilco- 
vered*  other  mi  flakes,  and  has  left  us  a- 
method  of  diicovering  his  own. 

The  principal  writers  upon  geography, 
among  the  ancients,  are  Ptolemy,  Pliny, 
and  Strabo  :  among  the  moderns,  Joannes' 
de-  Sacrobofco,  Cluverius,  Heyiin,  Ric- 
ciolus,  Wt-igelius,  de  Chales,  and,  above 
ail,  Varenius,  with  Jurin’s  additions  :  to 
which  may  be’added1  Leibnecht,  Stbrmius, 
Moi’uen*  Gordon,  Salmon,  &c. 
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GEOMETRICAL,  in  general,  an  ap* 
filiation  given  to  whatever  belongs  to,  or 
is  flridtly  connected  with,  geometry.  See 

Geometry. 

GEOMETRICAL  Solution  of  a  Problem , 
rs  when  it  is  folved  according  to  the  rules  of 
geometry,  and  by  fuch  lines  as  are  truly 
geometrical,  and  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  the  problem. 

GEOMETRY,  originally  fignified  no 
more  than  the  art  of  meafuring  the  earth, 
or  any  diitancesor  dimenfions  within  it  o 
but  at  pfefent,  it  denotes  the  fcience  of 
magnitude  in  general  ;  comprehending 
the  dodtrine  and  relations  of  whatevet  is 
fufceptible  of  augmentation  or  diminution, 
confidered  in  that  light. 

Hence,  to  geometry  maybe  referred  the 
confideration  not  only  of  lines,  furfaces, 
and  folids  ;  but  alfo  of  time,  Velocity, 
number,  weight,  See. 

Piato  thought  the  word  geometry’  an' 
improper  name  for  this  fcience,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  fublfituted  in  its  place  the  more 
extenfive  ode  of  menfuration  ;  and,  after 
him,  others  gave  it  the  title  of  pantome- 
try,  as  demonllrating  not  only  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  all  manner  of  magnitudes,  hut 
alfo  their  qualities,  ratios,  pofitions, 
transformations,  relations,  &c.  And  Pro- 
clus  calls  it  the  knowledge  of  magnitudes 
and  figures,  and  their  limitations  alfo 
of  their  motions,  and  affections  of  every 
kind. 

Origin  and  Progrefs  of  GEOMETRY. 
This  fcience  had  its  rife  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  who  were  in  a  manner  compelled  to 
invent  it,  to  remedy  the  confufion  which 
generally  happened  in  their  lands,  from 
the  inundations  of  the  river  Nile,  which 
carried  away  all  boundaries,  and  effaced  all 
the  limits  of  their  poffdiions.  Thus  th 1  s 
invention,  which  at  firft  confifted  only  in 
meafuring  the  lands,  that  every  peii'on 
might  have  what  belonged  to  him,  was 
called,  geometry,  or  the  art  of  meafuring 
land  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  draughts 
and  lchemes,  which  they  were  annually 
compelled  to  make,  helped  them  to  difco- 
ver  many  excellent  properties  of.  thefe 
figures  ;  which  fpecularions  continued  to  be 
gradually  improved,  and  are  lo  to  this  day. 

From  Egypt  geometry  paifed  into 
Greece,  where  it  continued  to  receive  new 
improvements  in.  the  hands  of  Thales, 
Pythagoras,  Archimedes,  Euclid,  See. 
The  elements  pf  geometry, 'Written  by  this 
lad  in  fifteen  books,  are  a  mod  convincing 
proof  to  what  perfedion  this  fcience  was 
carried  among  the  ancients.  However,  it 
_  .Von.  II. 
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mufl  be  acknowledged,  that  it  fell  fhort  of 
modern  geometry,  the  bounds  of  which, 
what  by  the  invention  cf  fluxions,  and 
the  difeovery  of  the  almoft  infinite  orders 
of  curves,  are  greatly  enlarged. 

Di'vifon  of  GEOMETRY.  This  fci¬ 
ence  is  uluaily  diftinguilhed  into  elemen¬ 
tary,  and  higher  or  fublime  geometry. 

The  firft,  or  elementary  geometry,  treats 
of  the  properties  of  right  lines,  and  of 
the  circle,  together  with  th£  figures  and 
folids  formed  by  them.  The  doHrine  of 
lines  comes  firft,  then  that  of  furfaces, 
and  laftly  that  of  folids. 

The  higher  geometry  comprehends  the 
doftrine  of  the  Conic  lections,  and  nu¬ 
merous  orders  of  curves. 

Geometry  is  again  divided  into  fpecula- 
tive  and  practical  ;  the  former  treating  of 
the  properties  of  lines  and  figures,  as 
Euclid’s  Elements,  Apollonius’s  Conic 
Sections,  See.  and  the  latter  llrewing  ho\y 
to  apply  thefe  fpeculations  to  the  ufe  of 
menfuration,  navigation,  furveying,  taking 
heights  and  diftances,  gauging,  gunnery. 
Sc  c. 

Ujefulnefs  of  GEOMETRY.  Theufe- 
fulnels  of  this  fcience  extends  to  almoft: 
every  art  and  fcience.  It  is  by  the  help 
of  it  that  aftronomers  turn  their  obfer- 
vations  to  advantage,  regulate  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  times,  feafons,  years,  cycles,  and 
epochas  ;  and  meafure  the  diflance,  mo¬ 
tions,  and  magnitude  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  is  by  it  that  geographers  de¬ 
termine  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the 
whole  earth  ;  and  delineate  theextent  and 
bearings  of  kingdoms,  provinces,  har¬ 
bours,  See.  It  is  from  this  fcience  too, 
that  architects  derive  their  juft  meafures, 
in  the  conftruCtion  of  public  edifices  as 
well  as  of  private  houfes. 

It  is  by  the  aififtance  of  geometry  that 
engineers  conduct  all  their  works,  take 
the  lituation  and  plans  of  towns,  the  dif- 
tances  of  places,  and  the  meafure  of  fuck 
things  as  are  only  acceffible  to  the  fight. 
It  is  not  only  an  introduction  to  fortifi¬ 
cation,  but  highly  neceffarv  to  molt  me¬ 
chanics,  especially  carpenters,  joiners, 
mathematical-inftrument-makers,  and  aid 
who  profeis  defigmng. 

On  geometry  likewile  depends  the  theory 
of  mufic,  optics,  perfpeCtive,  drawing, 
mechanics,  hydraulics,  pneumatics.  See. 

GEORGE,  or  ICrdghts  of  St.  GEORGE, 
has  been  the  denomination  of  jeveral  mili¬ 
tary  orders,  whereof  that  of  the  garter  is 
one  of  the  moil  illuftrious.  See  Garter. 

GEORGE  I.  king  of  Great  Britain, 
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was  created  duke  of  Cambridge,  O&obef 
5,  1706,  and  lucceeded  queen  Anne,  who 
dying  on  the  full  of  Auguft,  1714,  t^e 
council  gave  orders  that  the  eledtor  of 
Hanover  ihould  be  proclaimed  king;  and 
he  was  crowned  on  the  nthof  October 
following  ;  his  majefty  having  firil  changed 
the  miniftry,  and  reftored  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  to  his  former  pofts.  It  foon 
appeared  that  James,  fon  of  king  James 
II.  had  a  numerous  party  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  for  the  earl  of  Mar,  with  feveral 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  alfembled 
at  the  Brae  of  Mar,  and  having  on  the 
1 6th  of  September  proclaimed  the  preten¬ 
der  king,  their  numbers  loon  encreal'ed 
to  twenty  thoufand  men.  The  earl  of 
Derwcntwater  and  Mr.  Forfter  aflembled 
their  friends  in  Northumberland,  and  Mr. 
Forfter  proclaimed  the  pretender  king  at 
Warkworth.  Meanwhile,  the  lord  vif- 
count  Kenmure  headed  l’ome  noblemen 
and  others  in  the  welt  of  Scotland,  and 
declared  the  pretender  king  at  Moffat,  in 
Annandale,  and  feon  after  joined  Forfter 
©n  th%  borders  of  Scotland.  At  -length 
Mackintolh,  Kenmure,  and  Forfter  march¬ 
ed  to  Prefton  in  Lancalhire  ;  but  the  ge¬ 
nerals  Wills  and  Carpenter,  with  nine 
regiments  of  dragoons,  and  one  of  foot, 
lur rounded  the  place;  when  Forfter  fub- 
initttng,  delivered  up  all  his  men  prifoners 
at  difbretion.  Meanwhile  the  pretender 
landed  at  Peterhead,  and  being  conducted 
t®  Fetterole,  was  there  proclaimed  king. 
But  the  duke  of  Argyle  having,  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1716,  obliged  the  rebels  to  abandon 
Perth,  they  retired  to  Montrofe,  and  the 
pretender  privately  efcaped  to  France  ; 
upon  which,  Gordon,  their  general,  con¬ 
duced  them  into  the  mountains,  where 
they  difperfed.  Of  the  many  who  re¬ 
ceived  fentence  of  death  on  account  of  this 
rebellion,  none  were  executed  but  the  lords 
"Denventwatcr  and  Kenmure,  with  a  few 
of  the  lower  rank.  King  George  I.  was 
thus  fettled  on  his  throne,  which  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  lecure  by  the  mildnefs  of  his 
government,  and  his  ftridl  adherence  to 
the  laws.  In  1718  war  was  declared 
againlt  Spain,  when  fir  George  Byng  be¬ 
ing  fent  with  twenty-one  Ihips  into  the 
.Mediterranean,  defeated  the  Spanilh  fleet, 
on  the  31ft  of  July,  and  not  only  took 
ten  men  of  war,  and  burnt  four,  but  made 
th«  admiral  and  rear-admiral  prifoners ; 
anti  afterwards  deftroyed  feven  Spamih  men 
of  war,  and  a  great  quantity  of  naval 
ftores  on  the  coafts  of  Sicilv  and  Bilcay. 
Ju  return,  a  Spanilh  lquadron  with  ten 
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thoufand  regular  troops  was  fent  in  De¬ 
cember,  under  the  duke  of  Ormond,  in 
invade  England;  but  were  difperfed  by  a 
violent  ftorm.  However,  the  marquifs  of 
Tullibardine,  and  the  carls  of  Marifchal 
and  Seaforth  landed  in  Scotland,  and  were 
joined  by  two  thoufand  Highlanders  ;  but 
were  entirely  defeated  on  the  10th  of 
June,  by  general  Wightman,  with  one 
thoufand  two  hundred  men.  The  lord 
Cobham  then  made  a  defeent  on  the  coaft 
of  Spain,  and  took  Vigo.  But  in  1727, 
his  majefty  going  to  vifit  his  German  do¬ 
minions,  was  taken  ill  in  his  coach  on  the 
road  to  Hanover,  and  died  two  days  after, 
at  his  brother’s  palace  at  Ofnaburg,  on  the 
nth  of  June,  in  the  fixty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign, 
and  was  interred  at  Hanover.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  his  only  Ion  George  II. 

GEORGE  II.  king  of  Great  Britain. 

As  George I.  died  abroad  the  nth  of  June, 
the  court  did  not  hear  ot  his  death  till  the 
14th  of  June,  1727,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  George  II.  was  proclaimed  king,  and 
on  the  nth  of  O&ober  his  majefty,  with 
Caroline  his  queen,  were  crowned  at 
Weftminfter.  The  nation  was  then  at 
war  with  the  Spaniards  ;  but  in  1729  a 
peace  was  concluded  at  Seville,  between 
Great  Britain,  prance,  and  Spain.  This 
ftate  of  tranquillity  laftecl  till  1 739,  when 
war  was  again  declared  again  ft  Spain,  on 
the  29th  of  October  ;  and  on  the  22d  of 
November,  1740,  admiral  Vernon,  with 
only  fix  ihips,  took  Porto  Bello  :  but  be¬ 
ing  fent  the  next  year  to  attack  Cartha- 
gena,  though  he  deftroyed  fix  Spanilh 
Ihips  of  the  line,  and  feven  galleons,  the  ! 
attempt  mifearried,  through  a  difagree- 
ment  which  arofe  between  the  admiral  7 
and  the  general.  His  majefty  powerfully 
fupported  the  queen  or  Hungary’s  iuccef- 
fion  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  her 
late  father  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  and 
at  length  both  England  and  France,  under 
the  name  of  auxiliaries  to  the  contending 
powers,  became  principals  in  the  war: 
when  George  II.  not  only  furniihed  fix- 
teen  thoufand  Britilh  troops,  but  headed 
the  allied  army  in  perfon,  accompanied  by 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Dettingen,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1743,  in  which  his  Britannic  majefty  had 
the  honour  of  the  field.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland  was  wounded  in  the  action. 

In  -1744  war  was  declared  againft  France, 
and  the  next  year  thepeonleof  New  Eng¬ 
land,  afiifted  by  ten  men  of  war  under 
Commodore  Warren*  took  Cape  Breton, 

with 
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with  the  lofs  of  only  an  hundred  men  :  ' 
but  it  was  afterwards  changed  for  Madrafs. 
On  the  27th  of  July,  1745,  the  young 
pretender  came  to  Scotland,  in  a  fmall  fri¬ 
gate,  and  foon  obtaining  a  confiderable 
force,  had  lus  father  proclaimed  king, 
•while  he  affumed  the  title  of  prince-regent. 
He  took,  feveral  places,  gained  i'ome  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  king’s  forces,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  heart  of  England  ;  but  at 
length  the  duke  of  Cumberland  marching 
againft  him,  he  made  a  precipitate  retreat, 
and  the  duke  corning  to  an  engagement  near 
Culloden-houfe,  obtained  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory,  in  which  about  one  thousand  four 
hundred  of  the  rebels  were  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken  prifoners,  though  the 
royal  army  had  only  lixty  men  killed,  and 
two  hundred  and  eighty  wounded.  Among 
the  prifoners  were  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock, 
lord  Lovat,  lord  Balmerino,  and  Mr. 
Kadcliffc,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Derwent- 
ware  r,  who  were  afterwards  beheaded  on 
T&wer-hill.  At  length  a  general  peace 
was  proclaimed  in  London,  on  the  ad  of 
February,  1749.  His  majefty  again  de¬ 
clared  war  againft  France  on  the  1 7th  of 
May,  1756,  and  fent  admiral  Byng  with 
a  ftrong  fleet  to  the  relief  of  Minorca  ;  but 
he  neglected  to  fulfil  his  inftruflions,  the 
place  was  loft,  and  he  was  tried  and  fhot 
at  Portfmouth.  During  thefetranfaftioas 
Mr.  Clive,  one  of  the  Eall-India  compa¬ 
ny’s  clerks,  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  obtaining  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  had  iuch  amazing  fuccels,  that  all 
the  towns  and  failones  of  the  French  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  except  Pondi¬ 
cherry,  were  in  a  few  years  taken  by  the 
Englifn,  and  Pondicherry  was  afterwards 
taken  by  general  Coote.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  1758,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
landing  near  St.  Maloes  in  France,  burnt 
many  Ihips,  with  a  great  quantity  of  naval 
ftores.  Lieutenant-general  Bligh  and 
captain  How  took  Cherburgh,  and  demo- 
lilhed  its  fortifications.  Soon  after  captain 
Mar fli  took  Senegal,  and  commodore 
Keppel  the  iftand  of  Goree,  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa.  On  the  26th  of  July,  Cape 
Breton  was  retaken  by  general  Amherft 
and  admiral  Bofcawen.  Soon  after  fort 
Frontenac  furrendered  to  lieutenant- 
general  Bradftreet,  and  fort  du  Quefne 
to  general  Forbes.  On  the  firft  of  May, 
1759,  the  iftand  of  Guadeloupe  fur  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  Engliih  ;  in  the  fame  month 
Marigalante,  Santos,  and  Defeada  became 
fubject  to  Great  Britain  :  the  lame  year 
general  Wolfe,  afliilecl  by  the  fleet,  took 
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Quebec  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  September? 
Montreal  and  all  Canada  fubmitted  to  the 
Engliih.  After  thefe  glorious  conquefts, 
his  majefty  died,  greatly  lamented,  at 
Kenliagton,  the  26th  of  October,  in  the 
feventy-levcnth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-fourth  of  his  reign,  and  the  next 
day  his  grandfon  George  III.  was  pro¬ 
claimed  king. 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD,  king  of 
Great  Britain,  See.  was  born  June4,  173S? 
proclaimed  October  26,  1760,  married 
Charlotte  of  Mccklenburgh,  September  7, 
1761,  and  was  crowned  September  22,, 
1761. 

Crofs  of  St.  GEORGE,  a  red  one  in  a 
field  argent,  which  makes  part  of  the 
Britiih  ftandard. 

*  GEORGE  (Fort.  St.)  other  wife  called 
Madrafs  ;  a  town  of  Afi3,  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel  in  India,  on  this  iide  the 
Ganges.  It  is  a  colony  belonging  to  the. 
Engliih  Ealt-India  company,  feated  in  a 
very  incommodious  place*  It  fronts  the 
fea,  which  continually  rolls  impetuoufly 
on  its  (hore,  and  its  foundation  is  in  a 
handy  foil,  with,  a  falt-water  river  on  the 
back  o.f  it,  which  hinders  the  rivulets  of 
frefti  water  from  coming  near  the  town  ;• 
fo  that  they  have  no  water  fit  to  drink 
within  a  mile*  The  ica  often  threatens 
deftruclion  on  one  fide,  and  the  liver,  in 
the  rainy  feafon,  inundations  on  the  other* 
The  fan  from  April  to  September  is  io  in¬ 
tolerably  hot,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fea  breezes,  which  refrefh  it  a  little,  there 
would  be  no  living  there*  The  foil  about 
the  town  is  fo  dry  and  iandy,  that  it  bears 
no  corn,  though  by  the  help  of  manure 
there  are  fruits  and  garden  llufi  for  the 
u.fe  of  the  faflory.  The  town  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  that  where  the  Europeans 
dwell  is  called  the  White  Town,  and  is 
walled  quite  round,  having  feveral  ba  (lions 
and  bulwarks  to  defend  its  walls,  which 
can  only  be  attacked  at  the  ends,  the  fea 
and  river  fortifying  the  fides.  It  is  about 
four  hundred  paces  long,,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  broad,  and.  is  divided  into  pretty 
regular  flreets,  and  the  fort  (lands  near  the 
center.  There  are  two  churches,  one  for 
the  Engliih,  and  the  other  for  the  Romilh- 
fervice,  both  which  are  fuperintended  by 
the  governor*  There  is  likewife  a  very 
good  hofpital,  and  neat  fi  aides  for  the 
compaay’s  horfes*  But  the  old  college, 
where  a  great  many  of  the  gentlemen  fac¬ 
tors  are  obliged  to  lodge,  is  not  very  ele¬ 
gant.  They  have  a  town-hall,  and  un¬ 
derneath  it  arc  prifons  for  deb  tort.  They 
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are  a  corporation,  and  have  a  mayor  and 
aldermen,  which  are  chofen  bv  the  free- 
purghers  ot  the  town,  but  now  they  are 
put  in  by  the  governor  and  his  council. 
They  carry  on  the  formality  of  a  court, 
with  maces  and  officers,  but  money  will 
turn  the  fcale  of  juflice  either  way  ;  for 
the  governor  has  great  influence  in  the 
determination  of  canfes.  They  could  not 
formerly  puniih  with  death,  unlels  in  cafes 
of  piracy  ;  but  there  are  inllances  of  fome 
former  governors  having  ftretched  their 
power  to  a  very  lhamelul  degree.  The 
common  way  of  treating  criminals  is  by 
whipping  anil  Harving,  and  by  a  late  order 
th  ev  can  now  puniih  capitally. 

GEORG IC,  a  poetical  compofition  up¬ 
on  the  fubjedt  of  hulbandry,  containing 
rules  therein,  put  into  a  pleafing  drefs, 
and  fct  ofi  with  all  the  beauties  and  cm- 
belhlhments  of  poetry. 

The  i.lyle  proper  to  a  georgic  mufl  be 
worked  up  with  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  vigour,  that  the  words  may  be  lively, 
and  every  thing  the  poet  defcribes  may 
immediately  rife  up  to  the  reader’s  view. 
Heflod  and  Virgil  are  the  two  greateH 
mailers  in  this  kind  of  poetry.  In  Vir¬ 
gil's  Georgies  are  contained  the  mod  ifle- 
ful  rules  for  hulbandry  in  all  its  branches. 
Virgil  ha^  infinitely  exceeded  Heflhd  in 
this  fort  of  writing  :  he  began  his  Geor¬ 
gies  at  the  perfuafion  of  Maecenas,  and 
was  near  feven  years  about  them  ;  they 
are,  with  refpeft  to  the  diflion,  the  molt 
finilhed  of  all  his  works,  and  even  of  all 
the  poems  that  ever  were  compofed  in 
iatin. 

GERANIUM,  crane’s  bill,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  which  Hands  recom¬ 
mended  by  authors,  as  one  of  the  gieatell 
vulneraries  and  aflringents  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  world,  particularly  for  Hopping  hae¬ 
morrhages,  excels  of  the  menles,  Sec. 

GERM,  among  gardeners,  the  fame 

With  bud. 

GERMAN,  in  genealogy,  denotes  en¬ 
tire  or  whole  :  thus,  a  brother-german  is 
one  both  by  the  father’s  and  mother’s 
fide  ;  and  coulins-german  are  the  children 
of  brothers  or  fillers. 

GERMAN,  or  GERMANIC,  any 
thing  belonging  to  Germany  ;  as  the 
German  empire,  German  flute,  German 
body,  See. 

GERMANDER,  in  botany,  the  Eng- 
lilh  name  of  the  teucrium  of  Linnaeus. 

^^/--GERMANDER,  a  plant  called 

bv  botanills  feorefum. 

¥  t 

*  GERMAN  Y,  a  large  country  in  the 
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middle  of  Europe,  having  Hungary  and 
Poland  on  the  eait  ;  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
Denmark  on  the  north  ;  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  France,  and  Switzerland  on  the 
well  ;  and  the  Alps,  Italy,  and  part  of 
Switzerland  on  the  l'outh.  It  lies  in  be¬ 
tween  five  and  nineteen  degrees  of  eafl 
longitude,  and  forty-fix  and  fifty-five  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude,  being  about  fix  hundred 
and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  in  breadth.  1  he  air  is  fa- 
lubrious  and  temperate,  rather  cold  than 
hot,  efpecial  y  along  the  lea  fhore.  The 
(oil  is  very  fit  for  corn  and  pallure,  and 
the  parts  near  the  Rhine  produce  plenty 
of  wine.  Bendes  thele  there  are  oil, 
lheep,  black  cattle,  horlcs,  flax,  hemp, 
and  abundance  of  good  timber  ;  nor  mull: 
we  forget  their  bacon-hams,  beer,  and 
mum  ;  nor  yet  their  iron,  copper,  lea'd, 
filver,  pit-coal,  vitriol,  quicklilver,  nitre, 
oker,  and  lulphur.  They  have  the  belt 
medicinal  fprings  and  baths  of  Europe^  as 
at  Pyrmont,  Baden,  Aix-la-Chafelle, 
and  other  places.  They  have  alfo  deer, 
filh,  and  fowls,  and  their  orchards  arc 
full  of  the  bell  fruits.  The  pet^plc  are  ex¬ 
cellent  mechanics  and  chemills  ;  and  the 
invention  of  printing  and  gunpowder  in 
thefe  parts  of  the  world  is  aferibed  to 
them.  They  have  brought  clocks,  watches, 
fire-arms,  and  fwords,  to  great  pfcrfedlion  ; 
and  the  making  of  tin  plates  is  almoll 
wholly  engrofled  by  them.  They  are  ex¬ 
cellent  engineers.  Their  foreign  trade  is 
carried  on  by  the  rivers  Rhine,  Elbe, 
Oder,  Wefer,  and  the  Baltic  Sea  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  from  the  ports  of  Hamburgh,  Lu- 
beck,  Stetin,  See.  And  by  land  with 
France,  Holland,  and  Switzerland.  They 
export, a  good  deal  of  linen  ;  and  what  we 
call  Dutch  toys  come  from  thence.  Pro- 
vifions  and  labour  are  cheap,  which  en¬ 
able  them  to  ernploy  themfelves  in  fome 
thing  ,  which  othmvife  would  not  turn 
to  an  account.  The  forefis  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  contain  Hags,  fallow  deer, 
roe-bucks,  wild  boars,  bull  aloes,  and  other 
forts  of  game.  The  Black  Foreil  is  the 
large H  in  Europe. 

Germany  is  an  empire,  which  by  the 
French  is  called  Allemagnc,  from  the 
Allemans,  a  people  who  iu  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  inhabited  that  part  of  the  country, 
which  is  now  called  Upper  Germany; 
and  the  Lower  was  pn  fie  fled  by  the  Teu- 
tones,  a  people  well  known  long  before 
the  birth  of  Jelus  ChriH.  The  Franks,  a 
people  of  Lower  Germany,  made  them¬ 
felves  m'aHers  of  the  Low  Countries  and 

Gaul} 
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Gaul,  which  from  them  is  called  France, 
in  about  the  fifth  century.  In  the  two 
following  centuries  they  conquered  the 
greateft  part  of  Germany.  Charlemagne, 
in  the  eighth  century,  brought  them  un¬ 
der  fubjection,  having  fubdued  the  Saxons 
after  a  war  of  thirty  years.  Thus  Ger¬ 
many  became  fubjecl  to  this  prince. and 
Lewis  the  Debonair.  This  lalfc  divided 
fome  part  of  his  dominions  among  his 
three  ions,  Lothair,  Lewis,  and  Charles. 
'Lewis,  the  lecond  of  that  name,  govern¬ 
ed  Germany,  under  the  title  of  a  king¬ 
dom,  and  it  continued  in  his  family  from 
the  year  840,  to  911  ;  when  Lewis  III. 
dying  without  children,  the  empire  of 
Germany  became  elective,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  fo  ever  fince. 

The  Germans  are  rohuft,  well  made, 
ingenious,  fincere,  war-like,  lovers  of 
good  chear  and  ftrong  liquors.  The  no¬ 
bility  are  never  debafed  by  marrying  into 
low  families,  which  perhaps  may  in  fome 
meafure  be  owing  to  intereft,  becaufe  ma¬ 
ny  abbeys  and  great  benefices  oblige  them 
to  prove  their  nobility  ;  for  the  archbi- 
Ihopricks,  bilhopricks,  and  abbeys  are 
eleClive,  and  fome  ©f  the  princes  poffefs 
feveral  of  thefe  at  once. 

Germany  is  divided  into  nine  circles, 
viz.  Auftria,  Bavaria,  Suabia,  Upper 
Saxony,  Lower  Saxony, Weflphsilia,  hian- 
conia,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  the  Lower 
Rhine. 

The  emperor  of  Germany  is  elefted  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  and  is  crowned 
in  the  fame  city,  or  at  Ratilbon.  He  was 
elefted  formerly  by  all  the  princes  and 
prelates  of  Germany;  but  fince  the  gold¬ 
en  bull  of  Charles  IV.  in  1336,  it  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  electors  only,  whole  num¬ 
ber  was  then  feven,  but  now  they  are 
nine,  viz.  three  ecclefiaitics,  and  fix  fe- 
culars.  At  the  peace  of  Munfter,  in 
1648,  the  eighth  electorate  was  created 
in  favour  of  the  count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  do¬ 
minions,  and  his  electorate  given  to  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  The  ninth  has  been 
created  fince.  Thus  the  nine  electors 
are,  the  afchbiihop  of  Mentz,  that  of 
Cologne,  and  that  of  Treves;  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  the  count  Palatine,  the  duke 
of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Brandenburg, 

'  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  eleCtor  of 
Hanover.  The  firft  of  the  ecclefialtical 
electors  is  chancellor  of  Germany,  and 
director  of  the  archives  of  the  empire  ; 
the  lecond,  chancellor  of  Italy  ;  and  the 
third  is  chancellor  of  the  Gauls.  I  heft 
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titles  fhotv  the  powers  which  the  emperors 
formerly  poflelied.  The  duke  of  Bavaria 
is  grand  mailer  of  the  empire,  and  car¬ 
ries  the  golden  apple  at  the  ceremony  of 
the  coronation.  The  eleCtor  of  Saxony  is 
grand  efquire,  and  carries  the  fword. 
That  of  Brandenbourg  has  the  title  of 
great  chamberlain,  and  carries-  the  feep- 
tre.  The  elector  Palatine  is  grand  trea- 
furer.  The  title  of  palatine  was  formerly 
given  to  all  thofe  who  had  any  office  m 
the  palace  ot  the  prince. 

When  the  empire  is  vacant,  and  there 
is  no  king  of  the  Romans,  the  eleCtor  of 
Saxony,  and  the  count  Palatine,  are  vi¬ 
cars  of  the  empire  ;  but  the  duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia  difputes  this  poll  with  him  fince  the 
Palatine  has  been  reltored  to  his  electo¬ 
rate.  The  emperor  Leopold  created  the 
ninth  electorate  in  favour  of  Erneil-Au- 
gultus  duke  of  Hanover. 

The  emperor  has  no  fettled  income, 
nor  any  city  belonging  to  him  as  emperor, 
for  which  realon  the  Germans  ihoulcl  al¬ 
ways  choole  a  prince  who  is  powerful 
enough  to  fupport  his  dignity.  He  af- 
fumes  the  title  of  Caefar,  always  augult, 
and  of  his  facred  majefly. 

GERMINATION,  the  frill  fprouting 
of  the  feeds  of  plants. 

GERUND*  in  grammar,  a  verbal 
noun  of  the  neuter  gender,  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  a  participle,  declinableonly  in 
the  lingular  number,  through  all  the  cafes, 
except  the  vocative  ;  as,  nom.  amandum ,  gen. 
atnandi ,  dat.  amando ,  accuf.  amandum,  abfr 
amando .  The  gerunds  are  derived  from  ac¬ 
tive,  neuter,  and  deponent  verbs  ;  and,  for 
the  moll  part,  they  follow  their  bonificati¬ 
on  ;  as ,docendum,  from  daceo  ;  currendo ,  from 
curro  ,  loquendum,  from  loquor . 

GESTATION,  among  phyficians,  the 
fame  with  pregnancy. 

GESTURE,  in  rhetoric,  the  proper 
aCtion  of  the  hands  and  face.  It  is  a  kind 
of  natural  language,  that  fupplies  the  ule 
of  fpeech  in  perlons  born  dumb. 

GEUM,  A-vem ,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants. 

GIBBOUS,  in  aftronomy,  a  term  ufed 
in  reference  to  the  enlightened  parts  of 
the  moon,  whilft  lbe  is  moving  from  the 
firft  quarter  to  the  full,  and  from  the  full 
to  the  laft  quarter  ;  for  all  that  time  the 
dark  part  appears  horned,  or  falcated  ;  and 
the  light  one  hunched  out,  convex,  or 
gibbous. 

*  GIBRALTAR,  a  town  of  Andalufia 
in  Spain.  It  had  its  name  from  a  Moor, 
named  Tarik,  who  fettled  here  in  lpite  of 
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$\c  Goths,  and  from  him  it  was  called 
Gebel-Ta'rik,  or  the  Mountain  of  Tank; 
for  Gcoel,  in  the  Moonlh  language,  lig¬ 
nites  a  mountain.  This  is  properly  a 
rock,  which  is  very  fteep  and  craggy  ;  but 
it  is  flat  on  the  top,  from  whence  there  is 
an  ext  .-alive  view  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  Barbary,  Fez,  and  Morocco,  in  A- 
frica,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Seville  and 
Gnnada,  in  Spain.  The  town  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  weft,  and  was 
fo  well  fortified  while  ii  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  it  was  luppofed  to  be  im¬ 
pregnable,  till  it  was  taken  by  fir  George 
Rook,  in  1704,  and  it  has  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Engliih  ever  fince.  They 
attempted  to  take  it  three  times  fince,  but 
without  effe<ft.  The  firft  time  four  hun¬ 
dred  French  and  Spaniards  crept  up  the 
rock,  in  the  night,  but  were  driven  head¬ 
long  down  the  next  morning.  In  1727, 
they  endeavoured  to  blow  up  the  rock, 
but  found  it  impracticable.  The  garri- 
fon  have  all  their  provifions  from  England 
and  the  Barbary  ihore.  It  is  made  a  free 
port,  but  cannot  obtain  any  trade,  and  it 
is  now  freed  from  a  military  government 
which  was  very  oppreftive.  It  is  twenty- 
four  miles  north  of  Ceuta,  forty  fouth- 
eaft  of  Cadiz,  and  eightv-four  fouth  of 
Seville.  Lat.  36  deg.  N,  Tong.  4  cleg. 
15  min.  W. 

GIFT,  in  law',  a  conveyance,  by  which 
either  lands  or  goods  are  paffed  :  it  is  of 
larger  extent  than  a  grant,  being  applied 
to  things  moveable  and  immoveable. 

GIGG,  or  JIG,  in  mufie,  a  b rifle  and 
lively  air  ;  or  an  airy  kind  of  dance,  to  a 
fprightlv  meaflirc. 

GILDING,  the  art  of  ipreading  or  co¬ 
vering  a  thing  with  gold,  either  iu  leaf 
or  liquid. 

We  have  this  advantage  over  the  an¬ 
cients,  in  the  manner  of  ufiug  and  apply¬ 
ing  the  gold,  that  the  fecret  of  painting 
in  oil,  lately  difeavered,  furnifhes  us  with 
means  of  gilding  works,  capable  of  en¬ 
during  all  the  violences  of  time  and  wea¬ 
ther,  which  theirs  could  not. 

There  are  feverai  methods  of  gilding  in 
life  among  us,  as  gilding  in  water,  gild¬ 
ing  in  oil,  gilding  by- five,  &c. 

The  Method  of  JVatcr -GILDING.— 
W  ater-gilding  requires  more  preparation 
than  oil-gilding,  and  is  chiefly  on  wooden 
works,  and  thofe  made  of  ftucco  ;  and 
thefe  too  mull  be  flickered  from  the  wea¬ 
ther.  A  fixe  is  uted  for  this  way  of  gild¬ 
ing  made  of  ihreds,  &e.  of  parchment  or 
gloves  boiled  in  water  to  the  confluence  of 
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a  jelly.  If  the  thing  to  be  gilt  be  6? 
wood,  it  is  firft  waffled  wit,h  this  fize, 
boiling  hot,  and  then  let  to  dry  ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  with  white  paint  mixed  up  with 
the  lame  fize.  Some  ule  Spanilh  white 
tor  this  purpofe,  and  others  plaftcr  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  well  beaten  and  lifted.  This  lized 
painc  muft  be  laid  on  with  a  ftiff  brulh  ; 
which  is  to  be  repeated  feldomer  or  oft- 
ener,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work, 
as  ten  or  twelve  times  in  flat  or  fmooth 
works,  but  feven  or  eight  will  be  fuffici- 
ent  in  pieces  of  fculpture.  In  the  former 
cafe,  they  are  applied  by  drawing  the 
brulh  over  the  work;  in  the  latter,  by 
dabbing  it.  When  the  whole  is  dry,  they 
moiften  it  with  fair  water,  and  rub  it  over 
with  feverai  pieces  of  coarfe  linen,  if  it 
be-on  the  flat ;  11  not,  they  beat  or  Twitch 
it  with  feverai  flips  of  the  fame  linen, 
tied  t®  a  little  Hick,  to  make  it  follow 
and  enter  all  the  cavities  and  deprefluxes 
thereof. 

Having  thus  finilhed  the  white,  the 
next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  colour  it  with 
yellow  ochre;  but  if  it  be  a  piece  of 
fculpture  in  relievo,  they  firft  touch  it 
up,  and  repair  the  feverai  parts,  which 
rnav  have  happened  to  have  been  disfi¬ 
gured  by  the  lmall  iron  inftrumenrs,  as 
gouges,  chiffcls,  &c.  The  ochre  ufed  for 
tins  purpofe  muft  be  well  ground  and  fitt¬ 
ed,  and  mixed  up  with  the  fize  before 
mentioned.  This  colour  is  to  be  laid  on 
hot ;  and  in  works  of  fculpture,  fupplies 
the  place  of  gold,  which  femetimes  can¬ 
not  be  carried  into  all  the  depreflures  and 
cavities  of  the  foliages  and  other  orna¬ 
ments.  A  lay  is  alfo  applied  over  this 
yellow,  which  ferves  for  the  ground  on. 
which  the  gold  is  to  be  laid  :  this  lay  is 
nfually  comps  fed  of  Armenian  bole, 
blood-ftone,  black-lead,  and  a  little  fat  7 
to  which  Tome  add  foap,  and  oil  of  olives  ; 
others,  burnt  bread,  fiiftre,  antimony, 
glafs  of  tin,  butter,  and  fu gar- candy. 
Thefe  ingredients  being  all  ground  down 
together  with  hot  fize,  three  lays  of  this 
coinpofition  is  applied  upon  the  yellow, 
the  one  after  the  other  has  been  dried  ; 
being  cautious  not  to  put  any  into  the 
cavity  of  the  work  to  hide  the  yel¬ 
low. 

The  brufb,  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  muft 
be  a  foft  one  ;  and  when  the  matter  is  be¬ 
come  very  dry,  they  go  over  it  again  with 
a  ftronger  brulh,  to  rub  it  down,  and  take 
off  the  lmall  grains  that  ftick.  out,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  bmniilimg  of  the 
gold. 
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To  be  prepared  for  gliding,  you  muft 
have  three  forts  of  pencils  :  one  to  wet, 
another  to  touch  up  and  amend,  and  a  third 
to  llatten ;  alfo  a  gilding  cuihion,  for  1 
fpreading  the  leaves  of  gold  on  when  taken 
out  of  the  book  ;  a  knife  to  cut  them,  and 
a  fquirrePs  tail  fitted  with  a  handle ;  or 
elfe  a  piece  of  fine  loft  ftuif  on  a  lfick,  to 
take  them  up  dire&ly  and  apply  them. 
You  are  find  to  begin  with  wetting  your 
pencils  ;  by  which  the  laft  lay  laid  on  with 
water  is  moiftened,  that  it  may  the  better 
receive  and  retain  the  gold.  Then  you  are 
to  lay  the  leaves  of  gold  on  the  cuihion, 
and  if  whole,  you  muft  take  them  up  with 
the  lquirrel’s  tail,  but  if  in  pieces,  with  the 
other  inftrument  or  the  knife  wherewith 
they  are  Cut,  and  lay  and  fpread  them 
gently  on  the  parts  of  the  work  you  had 
moiftened  before.  If  the  leaves,  as  they 
frequently  do,  happen  to  crack  or  break  in 
laying  on,  thele  breaches  muft  be  made  up 
with  lina.ll  bits  of  leaf,  taken  up  upon  the 
repairing  pencil,  and  the  whole  work  is  to 
be  fmoothed  either  with  the  fame  pencil, 
or  another  fomething  larger;  the  gold  be¬ 
ing  preffed  into  the  dents,  into  which  it 
could  not  be  fo  ealily  carried  by  the  fquir- 
rel’s  tail. 

The  work  having  been  thus  far  gilded, 
muft  be fet  to  dry,  in  order  to  be  burnilhed 
or  flatted.  See  the  article  BurniJbing. 

The  laft  operation  is  the  applying  the 
vermeil  m  all  the  little  lines  and  cavities  ; 
and  to  flop  and  amend  any  little  faults  with 
ftiell-gold.  The  compofition  called  ver¬ 
meil  is  made  of  gum  guttse,  vermilion,  and 
a  little  of  fome  ruddy- brown,  ground  to¬ 
gether  with  Venetian  varnilh  and  oil  of 
turpentine.  Some  gilders,  inftead  of  this, 
make  ftuft  with  fine  locca,  or  dragon’s 
blood,  with  gum-water. 

Sometimes  inftead  of  burnifhing  the  gold, 
they  burnifh  the  ground  or  compofition 
laid  on  the  laft  before  it,  and  only  after¬ 
wards  wa(h  the  part  over  with  the  fize. 
This  method  is-  chiefly  practifed  for  the 
hands,  face,  and  other  nudities  in  re¬ 
lievo ;  which,  by  this  means,  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  fo  very  brilliant  as  the  parts  burnilhed, 
tho’  much  more  fo  than  the  parts  perfectly 
flat. 

To  gild' a  piece  of  work,  andyet  preferve 
white  grounds,  they  apply  a  lav  of  Spanilh 
white,  mixed,  with  a  weak  fifth-glue,  on 
all  the  parts  of  the  ground,  whereon  the 
yellow  or  the  laft  lay  might  run. 

The  Mcthud  of  GILPIN G  h  Of/. —This 
operation  requires  much  left  apparatus  than 

that  before  rn$utioned.  The  bafts  or  mat* 
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ter  whereon  the  gold  is  laid,  in  this  njfc* 
thod,  is  the  remains  of  colours  found  fet¬ 
tled  to  the  bottom  of  the  pots  in  which, 
painters  walh  their  pencils.  This  matter, 
which  is  very  vifeid  or  fticky,  is  firft 
ground,  and  then  palled  through  a  linen 
cloth,  and  thus  laid  on  the  matter  to  be 
gilt,  after  it  is  waihed  once  or  twice  over 
with  ftze;  and  if  it  be  wood,  with  fome 
white  paint. 

When  this  is  almoft  drv,  vet  is  ftill 
uneftuous  enough  to  caich  and  retain  the 
gold,  thq  leaf-gold  is  laid  on,  either  whole, 
if  the  work  be  large,  or  cut  to-pleces,  if 
fmaller  :  the  leaves  of  gold  are  taken  up 
and  laid  on  with  a  piece  of  fine,  foft,  well- 
carded  cotton  ;  or  lometimes  by  a  palat  for 
the  purpofe,  or  lometimes  with  the  knife 
with  which  the  leaves  were  cut,  according  to 
the  parts  of  the  work  that  are  to  be  gilded, 
or  the  breadth  of  the  gold  that  is  to  be  laid 
on.  As  the  gold  is  laid  on,  tliey  pafs  over 
it  a  coarfie  ftift  pencil  or  bruih,  to  make  it 
ftick,  and  as  it  were  incorporate  with  the 
ground ;  and  after  this  they  mend  any 
cracks  that  may  have  happened  nut,  either 
with  the  fame  pencil  or  one  that  is  fmaller, 
as  has  been  ihewn  before  in  water-gilding. 

This  kind  of  gilding  is  chiefly  ufed  for 
domes  and  roofs  of  churches,  courts,  ban- 
quetting-houfes,  See.  and  for  figures  of 
plaifter  of  Paris,  lead,  &c. 

The  Method  of  GILDING  Coitb  hquhd 
Gold. — This  is  performed  by  gold  reduced 
to  a  calx  amalgamated  with  mercury, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  an  ounce  of 
mercury  to  a  dram  of  gold-  To  perform 
this,  they  heat  a  crucible  red-hot,  and  then 
put  the  gold  and  mercury  into  it,  ftirring 
them  gently  about  till  the  gold  be  found 
melted  and  incorporated  into  a  mafs  with 
the  mercury.  When  this  is  clone,  they  call 
them  into  water,  to  walh  and  purify  them; 
and  out  of  that  into  other  waters,  where 
the  amalgam's,  which  is  almoft  as  liquid 
as  if  there  were  nothing  but  quick-fiver  in 
it,  may  be  prefervecl  a  long  time  for  life. 

Before  they  proceed  to  lay  this  amalga¬ 
mated  gold  on  the  metal,  they  fit  ft  render 
the  metal  rough,  by  walking  it  over  with 
aqqa-fprtis,  or  aqua-fecunda ;  and  after¬ 
wards  rince  the  metal  in  fair  water,  and 
fcour  it  a  little  with  fine  fand,  and  then  it 
is  ready  for  the  gold. 

They  next  cover  over  the  metal  with  the 
mixture  of  gold  and  mercury,  taking  it  up 
with  a  flip  of  copper,  or  a  bruih  made  of 
brafs  wi  re,  fpread  in  g  it  as  even  as  pofiible,  to 
do  which  they  wet  the  bruih  from  time  to 
time  in  fair  water.  Then  they  fa  the  mstat 
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to  the  fine,  upon  a  grate  or  in  a  fort  of  cage, 
under  which  hands  a  pan  of  coals ;  and  ni 
proportion  as  the  mercury,  evaporating  and 
flying  off,  difcovcrs  the  places  where  gold 
is  wanting,  they  take  care  to  fop  ply  them 
by  adding  new  parcels  of  amalgama. 

Then  the  work  is  rubbed  oVer  with  the 
\i'ire  ivulh,  dipped  in  beer  or  vinegar, 
■Which  leaves  it  in  a  condition  to  be  brought 
to  a  colour,  which  is  the  laft  part  of  the 
pfocefs,  and  which  the  gilders  keep  tothem- 
felves  as  a  mighty  fecret. 

The  Method  of  GILDING  by  Fire  on 
Metal. — To  prepare  the  metal,  they  fcratch 
it  well,  or  rake  it;  then  poliih  it  with  a 
polifher,  and  afterwards  let  it  to  the  fire 
to  blue,  i.  e.  to  heat  till  it  appear  of  a  blue 
colour.  When  this  has  been  done,  they 
clap  on  the  firft  lay  of  leaf-gold,  rubbing 
it  lightly  down  with  a'  poliiher ;  and  ex¬ 
pole  it  thus  to  a  gentle  fire.  They  ufually 
give  it  but  three  fuch  lays,  or  four  at  the 
iftotl,  each  lay  confiding  of  a  Angle  leaf 
for  common  Works,  and  of  two  for  extraor¬ 
dinary  ones  :  after  each  lay,  it  is  fet  afreili 
to  the  fire  :  and  after  the  lad  lay,  the  gold 
is  in  condition  to  be  burnifhed. 

To  gild  Paper. — Grind  bole-armoniac 
with  rain-water,  and  give  one  laying  of  it ; 
when  it  is  dry,  take  glair  of  eggs,  and  add 
to  it  a  little  firgar-candy.  and  gum-water, 
which  lay  over  the  former,  and  upon  this 
when  it  is  dry  enough,  lay  Icaf-lilver  or 
leaf-gold. 

To  gild  the  Leaves  of  Bools.  Take  bole- 
armoniac,  eight  penny-weights  ;  fu gar- 
candy,  twopenny-weights;  mix  and  grind 
them,  with  glair  of  eggs;  then  on  a  bound 
book  (while  it  is  in  the  prefs,  after  it  hath 
been  lmeared  with  glair  of  eggs,  and  is 
dried)  finear  the  faiJ  compofipion,  let  it 
dry,  then  rub  it  well  and  poliih  it ;  then 
with  fair  water  wet  the  edges  of  the  book, 
and  fudenly  lay  on  the  gold,  prefs  it  down 
gently  with  cotton,  let  it  dry,  and  then 
poHlb  it  with  a  tooth. 

GILDING  on  Leather.  This  operation 
in  performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
of  gilding  paper.  But  when  the  leather 
is  intended  to  be  decorated  with  flowers, 
or  other  devices,  the  figures  are  either 
drawn  or  printed  on  the  leather,  with  the 
common  fize,  and  the  defigns  covered  with 
leaf-gold  ;  and  after  the  foperrluous  gold  is 
brufhed  off,  it  is  burnilhed. 

GILL,  a  meafure  of  capacity,  contain* 
trig  a  quarter  of  a  p:nt. 

GILL,  a  name  for  ground-ivy,  which, 
being  infufed  in  ale,  makes  what  is  known 
by  the  name  of  gill-ale  j  a  fort  of  medi- 
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cafed  ale,  faid  to  be  abfferfivc  and  vulne¬ 
rary. 

GIN,  or  GENEVA,  among  diffillers. 
Sec  Geneva.  '■ 

GIN,  in  mechanics)  a  machine  for  railing 
great  weights,  fitted  with  a  windlafs  and 
winches  at  each  end,  where  eight  of  nine 
men  heave,  and  round  which  a  rope  is 
reeved,  that  goes  over  a  pulley  at  the  top; 
and  the  whole  fupportect  by  three  feet, 
forming  a  triangle. 

GINGER,  ziinjniber,  in  botany.  See 

Zinooiber. 

GINGER-BREAD*  a  richer  kind  of 
bread,  the  flavour  and  taffc  -whereof  are 
heightened  and  improved  with  fpices,  and 
particularly  with  ginger,  whence  the  name* 

The  preparation  of  ginger-brbad  is  as 
follows  :  grate  tvVo-penny  white  loaves  in¬ 
to  two  pounds  of  almonds  well  blanched 
and  pounded  ;  then  add  two  ounces  of  gin¬ 
ger,  finely  feraped,  liquorice,  and  anile 
in  powder,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  add  to 
theie  five  or  fix  ipoonfuls  of  rofcinary- 
water  ;  and  knead  all  into  a  pafie,  with  a 
pound  of  fugar  ;  mould  it,  and  roll  it  thin, 
then  print  it,  and  dry  it  in  a  Rove. 

Others  make  it  of  treacle,  citron,  lemon, 
and  orange  peel,  with  candied  ginger,  co*  ’ 
riander  and  carraway-feeds,  mixed  up  with 
as  much  flower  as  willmakeit  intoapafte. 

GINGIV7E,  the  gums,  in  anatomy,  a 
hard  fort  of  flelh  invefting  the  aleveoli,  or 
lockets  ol  the  teeth.  The  gums  confift  of 
the  common  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  periolleum  of  the  jaws,  to  which  they 
adhere  verv  clofclv  and  firmly.  They  are 
furn lined  with  a  vaff  number  of  blood-vef- 
lels,  whence  their  florid  red  colour  ;  and 
they  ferve  for  the  covering  of  the  jaws, 
and  the  keeping  the  teeth  faff  in  their 
fockets. 

G1NGLYMUS,  that  junfture  of  the 
banes  wherein  they  mutually  receive  and 
arc  received  bv  one  another,  as  is  the  cafe 
of  the  articulation  of  the  humeris  and  cu¬ 
bitus. 

GkNSENG,  in  botany,  a  famous  plant 
greatly  efleemed  in  China. 

I  he  Chinele  value  the  ginleng  root  fo 
highly,  that  it  fells  with  them  for  three 
times  its  weight  in  filver.  They,  as  well 
as  the  Afiatics  in  general,  think  the  gin- 
Ong  almoff  an  univertal  medicine:  they 
have  recourle  to  it  in  all  dtfeafes,  as  the 
Raft  remedy,  and  readily  'give  themfelves 
over  when  it  will  not  cure  them  ;  but  the 
virtues  moft  generally  aferibed  to  it,  are 
thofe  of  a  refforative,  a  provocative,  and  a 
cordial.  It  is  famous  in  the  ealt  for  giv¬ 
ing 
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Jnj  ftrength  to  thofc  who  have  difabled 
themftlves  by  the  too  free  ule  of  women  : 
there  t hey  alio  recommend  it  greatly  in  the 
fm  all-pox,  fevers  of  all  kinds,  dilorders  ol 
the  ftomach  ancl  bowels,  and  teil  ns  that 
diarrhcEiis  and  dyfenteries  are  cured  by  it  : 
but  they  caution  people  not  to  give  it  in  too 
large  dofes  to  perfons  of  a  florid  fanguin'e 
conftitution,  on  whatever  occafion  it  may 
be  necetfary  to  them.  The  European  phy- 
fieiaus  efteem  it  a  good  medicine  in  con¬ 
vulsions,  vertigoes,  and  all  nervous  com¬ 
plaints,  and  reeommmd  it  as  one  of  the 
belt;  reiioratives  known. 

Its  dole  is  from  ten  grains  to  twenty,  in 
powder;  and  from  one  dram  to  two  to  the 
pint,  in  mfulions. 

GIRANDOLE,  a  kind  of  branchedcan- 
dleftick. 

GIRDERS,  in  architecture,  fome  of  the 
jargett  pieces  of  timber  in  a  floor. 

Their  ends  are  ufually  fattened  into  fum- 
mers  and  breatt-lummers,  and  joifts  are 
framed  in  at  one  end  to  the  girders'. 

GIRON  NE,  or  GIRON  NY,  in  he¬ 
raldry,  a  coat  of  arms  divided  in  girons,  or 
triangular  figures,  meeting  in  the  center  ol 
the  fh  eld,  and  alternately  colour  and  metal. 

GIRT,  in  the  meniuration  of  timber, 
the  circumference  of  a  tree. 

GIRT,  in  the  fea  language,  the  Situation 
of  a  ihip  riding  at  anchor  with  two  cables, 
which  are  drawn  fo  extremely  tight  by  me¬ 
chanical  powers,  as  to  prevent  the  ihip 
from  turning  or  veering  round  onthc  change 
of  the  wind  or  tide,  one  of  the  cables  bear¬ 
ing  ftrongly  againft  her  keel, 

GLACIS,  in  building,  an  eafy,  infenfi- 
ble  Slope,  or  declivity. 

GLACIS,  in  fortification,  that  matt  of 
earth  which  ferves  as  a  parapet  to  the  cover¬ 
ed  way,  iloping  eafily  towards  the  cham¬ 
paign,  or  field. 

The  glacis,  otherwife  called  efplanade, 
is  about  fix  feet  high,  and  lofes  itfelf  by 
an  inienfible  diminution  in  the  ipace  of 
ten  fathoms.  See  Ejplanadc , 

GLADE,  in  gardening  and  agriculture, 
an  opening  and  light  paflage  made  through 
a  wood,  by  lopping  afl  the  branches  of  trees, 

GLADIATORS,  in  antiquity,  perfons 
who  fought  generally  in  the  arena  at  Rome, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people. 

*  GLAMORGANSHIRE,  a  maritime 
countv  of  South  Wales,  having  Breck- 
nocklhire  to  the  north,  the  Severn  fea  to 
the  fouth,  Monmouthlhire  to  the  eatt, 
and  Carmarthenlhire  to  the  well.  It  is 
plentifully  ttored  with  fiih,  fleib,  and 
fowls,  has  many  coal-pits,  and  fends  good 
butter  to  Briilol.  It  is  well  watered  with 
Vol.U, 
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rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Tavy, 
Tafl,  Ogmore,  Rumnev,  Ewenny,  Elay, 
Nid,  Cunnon,  Avon,  Duliih,  Cledaugh, 
and  Hoghon. 

The  air  is  lharp  near  the  mountains, 
but  is  mild  and  temperate  near  the  coail, 
of  the  Severn  fea.  The  north  part  is  full 
of  high  barren  hills,  and  many  woods. 
The  feuth  is  more  level,  rich,  and  fertile, 
feeding  multitudes  of  cattle  and  iheep 
with  excellent  grafs.  It  is  in  length  from 
eatt  to  weft  upwards  of  forty  miles,  and 
in  breadth,  from  fouth  to  north  about 
thirty.  It  has  ten  hundreds,  nine  market- 
towns,  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pa- 
riihes.  It  had  twenty-five  cattles  and 
three  monafteries,  which  are  now  nioftly 
demoliihed.  it  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  one  for  the  county  and  one 
for  Cardiff. 

GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a  fmall  body, 
formed  by  the  interweaving  of  vellels  of 
every  kind,  covered  with  a  membrane, 
ufually  provided  with  an  excretory  duett, 
and  deftined  to  feparate  fome  particular 
fluid  from  the  mafs  of  blood,  or  to  per- 
feitt  the  lymph.  See  Blood  and  Lymph. 

Some  are  confiderably  hard  and  firm, 
and  others  extremely  loft  and  tender  :  of 
the  latter  kind  in  particular  are  the  glands 
fuuated  in  the  articulations  of  the  bones 
of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body. 

They  differ  alio  very  confiderably  in  co¬ 
lour.  Some  of  them  are  of  a  pale,  whitilh, 
red,  or  flefhy  colour  ;  others  of  a  ftrong, 
deep  red  ;  others  yellowdb,  or  brownilli, 
and  fome  evidently  blackiih. 

Their  differences  in  figure  are  as  con.- 
fiderable  alfo  as  thofe  in  colour  :  fom* 
of  them  are  round,  others  oval,  others  ob¬ 
long,  and  many  others  of  figures  as  dif¬ 
ferent  as  well  can  be  from  any  one  of 
thefe  regular  ones. 

The  Ufa  of  the  GLANDS  are  alfo  as 
different  as  their  colours  and  figures  : 
fome  of  them  are  falival,  mucofe,  and 
lymphatic  ;  others  are  mucilaginous,  fe- 
baceous,  and  waxy ;  others  lachrymal, 
pituitary,  See.  and  from  theie  their  feveral 
contents  or  fecretions,  they  are  termed 
lacrymal,  See. 

The  Situation  of  the  GLANDS  is  ano¬ 
ther  article  in  which  they  differ,  and 
from  which  many  of  them  have  their 
feveral  names,  fuch  ate  the  parotides, 
maxillares,  linguales,  thyroid?,  palatine, 
labial,  ]upu]ar,  cervical,  axillary,  inguinal, 
lumhary,  inteftinal,  mefentenc,  renal  ike. 

And,  finally,  the  fixe  of  the  glands  A 
a  tiling  in  which  they  differ  moft  sbvioully 
and  effentially. 
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Glanders,  in  the  manege,  a  dif- 

eafe  in  horfes,  confiding  of  a  thick,  {limy, 
corrupt  humour,  running  from  the  nof- 
tnls,  of  a  different  colour,  according  to 
the  different  degrees  of  malignity,  or  as 
the  infection  has  been  of  a  Ihorter  or 
longer  continuance  ;  being  white,  yellow, 
green,  black,  or  bloody. 

Authors  alcribe  this  difeafe  to  various 
cautes  :  lorne  to  infeCtion  ;  others,  to  a 
diforder  in  the  lungs  ;  others,  to  the 
fplcen  :  forne  to  the  liver  ;  and  others,  to 
the  brain.  After  it  has  been  of  lb  long 
a  Handing,  as  that  the  matter  is  become 
of  a  biackifh  colour,  which  is  ufuallv  in 
its  lad  ftage,  they  fuppofe'it  to  come  from 
the  fpine  :  and  hence  tneycall  it  ihemourn- 
ing  of  the  chine.  Kernels  and  knots  are 
ufually  found  under  the  caul  in  this  dif¬ 
order  ;  and  as  thele  grow  bigger  and  more 
inflamed,  fo  the  glanders  increafe  more. 

For  the  cure  of  the  glanders  Mortimer 
gives  the  following  receipt. 

Take  a  pint  of  children’s  chamber-ley  ; 
two  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine;  half  a 
pint  of  white  vinegar  ;  four  ounces  of 
flour  of  brimllone  ;  half  a  handful  of 
rice  ;  boil  this  compofltion  till  it  comes 
to  a  pint,  and  give  it  to  the  horle  fading  ; 
and  let  him  fall  after  it  fix  hours  from 
meat,  and  twelve  from  water. 

GLANDULAR,  or  GL ANDULOUS, 
among  anaromids,  fomething  abounding 
with,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  glands. 

GLANDS,  in  anatomy,  the  anterior  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  penis,  called  by  other  diffe¬ 
rent  names,  as  the  head  of  the  penis,  the 
nut  of  the  penis, and  the  balanus  ofthepenis. 

GLANS,  is  alio  y  fed  to  denote  the 
tip  or  extremity  of  the  clitoris,  from  its 
refemblante  both  in  form  and  ufe  to  that 
of  the  penis.  The  principal  difference 
confids  in  this,  that  it  is  not  perforated 
as  is  the  glans  of  the  penis. 

’  GLASGOW,  a  city  of  Scotland,  in 
the  ihire  of  Clydefdale,  feated  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Clyde,  over  which  there  is  a  handfome 
done  bridge  of  eight  arphes.  It  is  the 
chief  town  in  the  kingdom  except  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  carries  on  a  very  extenfive 
trade.  The  four  principal  dreets  meet 
in  the  center  of  the  city,  where  there 
is  a  tolbooth  or  exchange  lately  built. 
The  principal  houfes  are  all  built  of  hewn 
done,  and  make  a  very  handfome  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  univerfity  is  only  one 
college,  but  the  bed  in  the  kingdom.  It 
was  founded  in  1453,  bY  James  II. 
The  kholars  wear  red  gowns,  and  lodge 
in  the  college,  which  at  Edinburgh  they 
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do  not.  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried 
on  here  ;  but  they  are  particularly  re¬ 
markable  for  their  bak-ng  of  fugars.  It 
is  forty  miles  wed  of  Edinburgh.  Long. 
4.  10.  W.  Lat.  55.  52.  N. 

GLASS,  a  kind  ot  factitious,  brittle, 
and  tranlparent  body,  produced  by  the 
adtion  ot  fire  upon  a  fixed  fait  and  fand 
that  readily  melts. 

\\  hen  the  art  ot  making  glafs  was  in¬ 
vented  is  uncertain.  Some  will  have  it 
to  have  been  known  before  the  flood,  but 
without  any  proof.  However,  glals  could 
not  be  unknown  to  the  ancients  ;  for  a 
kiln  of  bricks  can  hardly  be  burnt,  or  a 
batch  of  pottery  ware  made,  but  fome 
of  the  bricks  and  ware  will  be  at  lead  lu- 
perficially  turned  into  glafs. 

El  my  tells  us  that  the  difeovery  was 
owing  to  the  following  accident  :  Some 
merchants  being  driven  bv  drels  of  wea¬ 
ther  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus  in 
Syria,  were  obliged  to  make  a  fire  on  the 
ground  to  drefs  their  victuals  ;  and  there 
being  a  great  quantity  of  the  plant  kali 
on  the  lpot,  fome  of  the  allies  of  this  plant 
were  accidentally  mixed  with  the  fand  of 
the  place,  which  produced  a  vitrification. 

1  his  hint  the  Sidonians  improved,  and 
brought  it  into  ufe. 

Venice,  for  many  years,  excelled  all 
Europe  in  the  finenefs  of  its  glafies  ;  but 
lately  the  French  and  Engliih  have  ex¬ 
celled  the  Venetians  ;  fo  that  we  are  no 
longer  fupplied  from  abroad. 

7  he  manufactured  glafs  at  prefent  in 
ufe  may  be  divided  into  three  general 
kinds,  white  tranlparent  glafs,  coloured 
glafs,  and  common  green  or  bottle  glafs. 
Of  the  fird  kind,  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  lorts,  according  to  the  feveral  purpofes 
intended  to  he  ferved  by  it,  either  for 
making  domedic  utenfils,  or  lights  for 
incloled  places  :  and  of  the  fecond,  there 
is  likewife  a  dill  greater  multiplicity  of 
lpeclcs,  differing  in  their  colour  or  other 
properties,  according  to  the  occafions 
for  which  they  are  wanted  :  but  of  the 
lad,  there  is  no  didinguilhed  difference 
of  fort,  except  what  the  accidental  man¬ 
ner  ot  preparation  and  management,  prac- 
tifed  according  to  the  fkill  or  art  of  par¬ 
ticular  directors  of  manufactories,  ma/oc- 
cafion. 

77ie  fubdances  which  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  forming  the  body  of  glafs  are 
fand,  by  which  is  only  to  be  underdood 
the  white  kinds,  flints,  talc,  fpar,  and 
feveral  other  dony  fulfils.  All  thefe  vi¬ 
trify  of  thcmfelves  too  llowly  to  produce. 
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perfect  glafs  by  the  degree  of  heat  that 
can  be  applied  to  them  when  in  large 
malfes  ;  which  makes  them  therefore  re¬ 
quire  the  addition  of  thole  other  kinds, 
whofe  fluxing  power  may  remedy  this  de¬ 
fect;  in  them  ;  while  they  on  the  other 
hand,  being  of  low  price,  and  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  giving 
that  hardnefs,  ltrength,  and  infolubiliiy, 
which  cannot  be  had  in  any  glafs  formed  of 
o:her  lubirances  without  them,  are  yet  ef- 
fential  and  indilpen liblv  neceliary  ingre¬ 
dients  in  all  kinds  of  manufactured  glafs. 

The  fubftances  which  areufed  as  fluxing 
ingredients  in  glafs,  are  red  lead,  pearl- 
alhes,  nitre,  fea  lair,  borax,  arfenic,  and 
wood-alhes  containing  the  calcined  earth 
and  lixiviate  lalts  as  produced  by  incinera¬ 
tion.  The  prelence  of  fome  of  thefe  bo¬ 
dies  is  always  equally  neceflary  with  that 
of  thole  which  form  the  body  in  all  the 
compolitions  of  manufactured  glafs.  But 
the  ufe  of  them  both,  with  refpect  to  choice 
and  proportion,  is  greatly  varied  in  diffe¬ 
rent  works  ;  even  where  the  fame  kind  of 
glals  is  intended  to  be  produced  ;  as  the 
general  nature  of  them  has  never  been  hi¬ 
therto  underftood  by  the  directors  of  fuch 
Works;  and  they  have  only  implicitly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  belt  receipts  they  could  procure, 
carefully  keeping  them  a  l'ecret,  when  they 
happened  either  by  communication  or  their 
accidental  dilcovery  to  be  polleHed  of  fuch 
improvement,  as  gave  them  any  advantages 
over  their  fellow  operators. 

The  lubltances  which  have  been  applied 
as  colorific  matter  in  manufaCtur  d  glafs, 
are  extremely  numerous  and  various,  as  all 
the  fpecies  of  metals  and  femi-metals,  with 
many  other  mineral  and  foible  bodies,  have 
been  uled  for  the  producing  fome  colour 
or  other  ;  and  make  a  large  field  of  fpecu- 
lativc  and  practical  knowledge.  The  art 
of  Itaining  glafs,  with  all  the  variety  of 
colours  in  the  greatefl  degree  of  force  and 
brightnefs,  is  not  however  of  fo  much  im¬ 
portance  commercially  confideied,  as  the 
kno-vitig  how  to  banilh  and  exclude,  with 
cafe  and  certainty,  the  colours  which  of 
themtelyes  arife  in  molt  of  the  competiti¬ 
ons  for  glafs  intended  to  be  perfectly  tranf- 
parentand  colourlefs  :  for  this  lalt  purpofe, 
nitre  and  magnefia  are  the  principal  fub¬ 
ftances  employed  in  the  manufactories  of 
this  country;  and  extremely  well  anfvver 
the  end,  though  not  without  enhancing 
the  expence  of  the  glafs  by  the  ufe  of  the 
fir  It  ;  and  in  a  final!  degree  injuring  its 
tranlparency  by  that  of  the  latter  ;  as  may 
be  demonllrated  by  principles  that  arc  un- 
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qtteftionalfe  in  themfelves,  though  wholly 
unknown  to  thole  who  are  practically  con¬ 
cerned  in  thefe  matters. 

From  thele  three  kinds  of  fubftances  duly 
combined  together  by  commixture  and  ade- 
quate  heat,  or  in  fome  cafes  from  the  two 
firll  only,  all  the  forts  of  manufactured  glafs 
at  prefent  in  ufe  are  formed.  The  general 
manner  of  doing  which  is  to  reduce  thofe 
kinds  of  bodies  that  are  in  groller  mafles, 
to  powder  ,  and  then,  all  the  ingredients 
being  thoroughly  well  mixed  together  by 
grinding,  and  put  into  proper  pots,  to  place 
them  in  a  furnace  where  the  heat  is  fiiffi- 
cient  to  bring  them  to  a  due  llatc  of  full  on, 
m  which  they  are  to  be  continued  till  the 
vitrification  be  completed. 

C afting  or  running  of  large  Looking  G&  ASS 
Plate:,-  -  '-The  furnace  is  of  a  very  large 
dimenfion,  environed  with  leveral  ovens, 
or  annealing  furnaces,  called  carquafles, 
befides  others  for  making  of  frit,  and  cal¬ 
cining  old  pieces  of  glals.  This  furnace, 
before  ic  is  fit  to  run  glafs,  cofls  three 
thouland  five  hundred  pounds.  It  feldom 
lafts  above  three  years,  and  even  in  that 
time  it  mull:  he  refitted  every  fix  months.  It 
takes  fix  months  to  rebuild  it  ;  and  three 
months  to  refit  it.  The  melting  pots  areas 
big  as  large  hoglheads,  and  contain  about 
2000  weight  of  metal,  if  one  of  them  burfls 
in  the  furnace,  the  lofs  of  the  matter  and 
time  amounts  to  250I.  The  heat  of  this 
furnace  is  lo  intenle,  that  a  bar  of  iron 
laid  at  the  mouth  thereof  becomes  red  hot 
in  lei s.  than  half  a  minute. 

Grinding  and  polifbing  of  plate  GLASS. 
Glals  is  made  tranfparent  by  fire,  but  ic 
receives  its  lulire  by  the  lkili  and  labour  of 
the  grinder  and  polilher,  the  former  of 
whom  takes  it  rough  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
maker. 

W  hen  the  grinder  has  done  his  part, 
who  finds  it  very  difficult  to  bring  the  glafs 
to  an  exact  planenels,  it  is  turned  over  to 
the  care  of  the  polilher,  who  with  the  fine 
powder  of  the  Tripoli-flonc,  or  emerv, 
brings  ic  to  a  perfect  even  nefs  and  lull  re. 

In  the  windows  of  ancient  churches,  &c. 
there  are  to  he  ieen  the  molt  beautiful  and 
vivid  colours  imaginable,  which  far  cx* 
ceed  any  of  thole  ufed  by  the  moderns, 
not  fo  much  becaufc  the  fee  ret  of  making* 
thofe  colours  is  entirely  loft,  as  that  the 
moderns  will  not  go  to  the  charge  of  them, 
nor  be  at  the  necelfary  pains,  as  this  fore 
of  painting  is  not  now  fo  much  in  eileem 
as  formerly.  Thofe  beautiful  works  which 
were  made  in  the  glals-houlcs  were  of  two 
kinds. 
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In  form*  the  colour  was  diffufed  through 
the  whole  fubitance  of  the  glals.  In  others, 
which  were  the  nvore  common,  the  co¬ 
lour  was  only  on  one  fide,  fcarce  penetrat¬ 
ing  within  the  fubitance  above  one  third  of 
a  l.rie;  though  this  was  more  or  lefs  ac-. 
Cording  to  the  nature  of  the  colour;  the 
yellow  being  always  found  to  enter  the 
deepcft.  Thefe  lafl,  though  not  fo  llrong 
and  beautiful  as  the  former,  were  of  more 
advantage  to  the  workmen,  becaufc  on  the 
fame  glafs,  though  already  coloured,  they 
could  ihew  other  kind  of  colours  where 
there  was  occafion  to  embroider  draperies, 
enrich  them  with  foliages,  or  reprefent 
other  ornaments  of  gold,  filvcr,  8cc. 

In  order  to  this,  they  made  ule  ol  eme¬ 
ry*  grinding  or  wearing  down  the  lurface 
of  the  glals,  till  fuch  time  as  they  were 
got  through  the  colour  to  the  clear  glals. 
This  done,  they  applied  the  proper  colours 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  glals.  By  this 
means,  the  new  colours  were  hindered 
from  running  and  mixing  with  the  former, 
when  they  expoled  the  glaffes  to  the  tire. 

When  indeed  the  ornaments  were  to 
appear  white,  the  glafs  was  only  bared  of 
its  colour  with  emery,  without  tinging  the 
place  with  any  colour  at  all  ;  and  this  was 
the  manner  by  which  they  wrought  their 
lights,  and  heighten’mgs,  or  all  kinds  of 
colour. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  in  order  to 
paint,  or  lfain  glafs,  in  the  modern  way, 
is  to  ddign,  and  even  colour  the  whole  fub- 
jcft  on  paper.  Then  they  choofe  luch 
puces  of  glafs  as  are  clear,  even,  and 
fmooth,  and  proper  to  receive  the  feveral 
parts,  and  proceed  to  diftnbute  the  delign 
itfelf,  or  papers  it  is  drawn  on,  into  pieces 
fuitable  to  thofe  of  the  glafs ;  always  tak¬ 
ing  care  that  the  glaffes  may  join  in  the 
contours  of  the  figures,  and  the  folds  of 
the  draperies ;  that  the  carnations,  and 
other  finer  parts,  may  not  be  impaired  by 
the  lead  with  which  the  pieces  are  to  be 
joined  together.  The  diftri bulion  being 
made,  they  mark  all  the  glaffes  as  well  as 
papers,  that  they  may  be  known  again  : 
which  done,  applying  every  part  of  the  de¬ 
sign  upon  the  glafs  intended  for  it,  they 
copy,  or  transfer,  the  delign  upon  this 
glafs  with  the  black  colour  diluted  in  gum 
water,  by  tracing  and  following  all  the 
lines  and  flrokes  as  they  appear  through 
the  glafs  with  the  point  of  a  pencil. 

When  thefe  flrokes  are.  well  dried, 
which  will  happen  ill  about  two  days,  the 
work  being  only  in  black  and  white,  they 
give  *  flight  walh  oyer  with  urine,  gum 
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arable,  and  a  little  black  ;  and  repeat  it 
feveral  times,  according  as  the  ihades  are 
defired  to  be  heightened,  with  this  pre¬ 
caution,  never  to  apply  a  new  walh  till  the 
former  is  futficiently  dried. 

This  done,  the  lights  and  rifings  are 
given  by  rubbing  oft  the  colour  in  the  re- 
fpe£live  places  with  a  wooden  point  or  the 
handle  of  a  pencil. 

As  to  the  other  colours  above-mention¬ 
ed,  they  are  ufed  with  gum-water,  much 
as  in  painting  in  miniature  ;  taking  care  to 
apply  them  lightly  for  fear  of  effacing  the 
out-lines  of  the  delign  5  or  even,  for  the 
greater  fecurity,  to  apply  them  on  the 
other  fide  ;  cfpecially  yellow,  which  is 
very  pernicious  to  the  other  colours,  by 
blending  therewith.  And  here  too,  as  in 
pieces  of  black  and  white,  particular  re¬ 
gard  mud  always  be  had  not  to  lay  colour 
on  colour,  or  lav  on  a  new  lay,  till  the  for¬ 
mer  arc  well  dried. 

It  mav  be  added,  that  the  yellow  is  the 
only  colour  that  penetrates  through  the 
glafs,  and  incorporates  therewith  by  the 
fire  ;  the  reft,  and  particularly  the  blue, 
which  is  very  difficult  to  ule,  remaining  on 
the  furface,  or  at  leal!  entering  very  htrle. 
When  the  painting  of  all  the  pieces  are 
finilhed,  they  are  carried  to  the  furnace, 
or  oven,  to  anneal  or  bake  the  colours. 

GLASS  of  Lead,  a  glafs  made  with  the 
addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  lead  ;  of 
great  ufe  in  the  art  of  making  counterfeit 
gems. 

It  is  made  thus  :  Put  a  large  quantity  of 
lead  into  a  potter’s  kiln  ;  and  keep  it  in  a 
ftate  of  fufion,  with  a  moderate  fire,  till 
it  is  calcined  to  a  very  grey,  loole  powder  : 
then  fpread  it  on  the  kiln,  and  give  it  a 
greater  heat,  continually  ftirring  it,  to 
keep  it  from  gathering  into  lumps  ;  con¬ 
tinue  this  feveral  hours,  till  the  powder 
become  of  a  fair  yello-w  ;  then,  take  it  out, 
and  fift  it  fine:  this  is  called  calcined  lead. 
Take  of  this  calcined  lead  fifteen  pounds, 
and  cryftalline  or  other  frit,  twelve  pounds? 
mix  thefe  well  together  ;  put  them  into  a 
pot,  and  fet  them  in  the  furnace  for  ten 
hours,  then  caft  the  whole,  which  will 
now  be  perfetftly  melted,  into  water  ;  fe pa- 
rate  the  loole  lead  from  it  ;  and  return  the 
metal  into  the  pot  :  and  after  (landing  in 
fufion  twelve  hours  more,  it  will  be  fit  for 
work.  This  glafs  is  capable  of  all  the  co¬ 
lours  of  the  gems  in  great  perfection. 

Log- GLASSES,  in  the  marine,  glaffes 
that  run  a  half  minute  and  quarter-minute, 
to  meafure  the  lhip’s  way  at  the  rime  of 
heaving  the  log.  See  Lag. 
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Watch-Q  L  ASSES,  certain  glafies  to 
mcafure  and  divide  the  watches  at  fea ; 
they  are  of  four  and  two  hours,  and  of  half 
an  hour. 

GLAUBER’s  SALT,  a  cathartic  or 
purging  fifir,  thus  made.  Take  of  the  cake  , 
that  remains  after  the  difiiilation  of  Glau¬ 
ber’s  fpirit  of  fea-falt;  diflblvc  it  in  hot 
Water,  and  filter  the  folution  through  pa¬ 
per  :  then  reduce  the  fait  into  chryftals. 
It  is  given  in  dofes  from  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce. 

GLAUCOMA,  in  furgery,  adifeafeof 
the  eye,  wherein  the  cryftallinc  humour  is 
turned  of  abluifhor  greenilh  colour,  and 
its  tranfparency  thereby  impaired. 

GLAZIER,  an  artificer  who  works  in 
giafs,  and  whole  principal  bufinefs  is  in 
fitting  panes  of  glals  to  falhes,  pictures, 
See.  and  in  making  lead  lights  for  window 
frames,  cleaning  of  faih-windows,  See. 

GLAZING,  in  pottery,  a  compofition 
applied  to  velfels  of  earth,  See.  to  render 
them  more  beautiful,  and  prevent  fluids 
from  penetrating  them. 

GLEBE,  among  miners,  a  piece  of 
earth,  wherein  is  contained  fome  mineral 
ore.  See  Ore. 

GLEBE,  in  law,  the  land  belonging  to 
a  parilh  church,  belides  the  tithes. 

GLEET,  in  medicine,  the  flux  of  a 
thin  limpid  humour  from  the  urethra.  See 
Gonorrhoea. 

GLENE,  in  anatomy,  a  fhallow  ca¬ 
vity  of  any  bone,  which  receives  another 
bone  in  articulation.  It  alfo  lignifles  the 
cavity  or  locket  of  the  eye. 

GLOBE,  in  the  language  of  geome¬ 
ters,  a  round  lolid  body,  formed  by  the 
roiation  of  a  femi-circle  about  its  diame¬ 
ter,  remaining  fixed  until  it  return  to  the 
place  again  from  whence  it  began  to 
move  ;  whence  that  point,  which  was  be¬ 
fore  in  the  middle  of  the  diameter,  and 
was  the  center  of  the  generating  circle, 
becomes  now  the  center  of  the  globe  it- 
felf,  as  being  equally  diftant  from  every 
point  in  the  generated  furface. 

The  artificial  fpherical  body,  from  the 
exadt  fimilitude  it  has  to  our  ball  of  earth, 
as  has  been  proved  from  manifold  obser¬ 
vations,  and  particularly  from  the  obfer- 
vations  made  of  eclipfes,  has  been  chofen 
by  geographers,  as  the  fittefl:  and  proper- 
ell  infirument  to  delineate  upon  its  out¬ 
ward  furface  the  external  appearance  of 
this  our  glebe  ;  fo  that  the  terreftriai 
globe  is  an  artificial  reprefentation  of  this 
our  terraqueous  globe,  upon  whole  convex 
fuperficies  the  form  of  the  habitable  world 
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is  delineated,  and  all  the  parts  of  the 
earth  and  lea  are  defqribed  in  their  natu¬ 
ral  iorm,  order,  diftance,  and  fituation. 
See  Plate  XXII.  fg.  i. 

Atid  becaufe  the  celeflial  bodies  appear 
to  us  as  it  they  were  all  placed  in  the  fame 
concave  fphere,  aftroncmers  have  likewife 
made  ufe  ot  the  external  furface  of  the 
globe,  to  lay  down  the  liars  upon  in  their 
jult  and  due  pofirion  and  dill  a  nee,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  feveral  magnitudes.  So 
that  as, the  terreflria!  globe  is  an  artificial 
reprefentation  of  the  furface  of  this  our 
terraqueous  globe,  as  it  would  appear  to 
us  if  placed  at  a  convenient  difiance  with¬ 
out  it,  and  we  could  either  be  conveyed 
round  it,  or  view  it  revolving  about  its 
own  axis  ;  fo  theccleftial  globe  is  alfo  an 
artificial  and  lively  reprefentation  of  the 
fiarry  heaven,  fuppofing  ourfelves  placed 
in  the  center,  and  the  globe  to  be  trans¬ 
parent,  as  it  appears  to  us,  when  placed 
upon  the  convex  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and 
which,  confidering  its  infinite  fmallnefs, 
with  regard  to  the  unmcaiurable  difiance 
of  the  fixed  liars,  may  be  confidered  as  the 
center  of  the  univerfe.  See  fig.  2. 

And  as  the  geographers,  for  the  ready 
difimdlion  of  places,  have  divided  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  into  feveral  parts,  fuch 
as  Europe,  Alia,  Sec.  and  thefe  are  di¬ 
vided  again  into  empires,  kingdoms,  See. 
io  the  allronomers,  that  they  miy  the 
better  difimguilh  the  fixed  fiats  from  one 
another,  have  in  like  manner  divided 
them  into  feveral  afierifms  or  conftellati- 
ons,  each  of  which  contains  a  fyftem  of 
leveral  liars  that  are  feen  in  the  heavens 
near  to  one  another  ;  and  have  reduced 
thele  confiellations  into  the  forms  of  cer¬ 
tain  animals,  fuch  as  bulls,  bears,  lions, 
men,  See.  or  in  the  image  of  things  known 
to  us,  as  of  a  crown,  a  harp,  Sec.  which 
were  efteemed  by  the  ancients  upon  reli¬ 
gious  and  civil  accounts,  and  are  ftill  re¬ 
tained  by  the  modern  allronomers,  to 
avoid  that  contuhon  which  would  necefla- 
rily  follow,  in  comparing  their  obfervati- 
ons  with  thofe  that  were  formerly  made. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  feveral  appurtenances  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  globes. 

1.  Tfie  horizon  is  that  great  broad  cir¬ 
cle  that  divides  the  globe  into  two  equal 
parts,  termed  the  upper  and  lower  hemi- 
fpheres. 

This  circle  is  difiinguifhed  into  two 
kinds  ;  the  one  is  called  the  fenfible  or 
natural  horizon,  and  is  that  circle  which 
bounds  the  Wmolt  profpeiR  of  our  fight, 

when 
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when  we  view  the  heavens  round  from 
any  part  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  or  fea  ; 
the  other  is  called  the  true  or  mathemati¬ 
cal  horizon,  to  which  all  agronomical  cal¬ 
culations  refer,  and  which  obtains  only  in 
the  mind,  and  luppofes  the  eye  to  be 
placed  in  the  very  center  of  the  earth,  be¬ 
holding  half  of  the  entire  firmament  at 
one  view  ;  which  is  reprefented  by  the 
uppermoit  furface  of  that  broad  wooden 
circle  E  ( fig.  i .)  upon  the  upper  furface 
of  the  frame  in  which  the  globe  is  fixed, 
having  two  notches,  the  one  in  the  north 
and  the  other  in  the  iouth  part  of  it,  for 
the  brazen  meridian  to  Hand  in. 

And  as  the  globe  is  made  to  Hide  up 
and  down  in  thefe  notches,  this  circle  is 
of  great  ufe  in  determining  the  times  of 
the  riling  and  letting  of  the  l'un  or  liars, 
and  their  continuance  above  the  horizon  ; 
in  ibewing  us  the  realon  of  the  increale 
and  dccreafe  of  the  length  of  the  day  and 
night.  See.  in  all  places  upon  the  earth  by 
inspection.  Upon  this  broad  horizon  are 
delcribed  fevcral  other  final!  .circles. 

The  tint  or  innermolt  contains  the 
twelve  iigns  of  the  zodiac,  each  fign  be¬ 
ing  equal  to  thirty  degrees.  In  the  fecond 
they  are  diltinguii-l.ed  by  their  proper 
names,  marks,  or  characters.  The  third 
contains  the  days  and  months  of  the  year, 
with  the  times  when  the  principal  fixed 
flairs  or  falls  are  to  be  celebrated. 

I  he  outermofl  circle  contains  the  points 
of  llie  compals,  with  the  names  of  the 
winds,  as  they  are  called  by  our  Teamen. 

The  next  great  circle  BLD  is  the  me¬ 
ridian,  and  is  reprefented  by  the  brazen 
frame  01;  circle  in  which  the  globe  is  hung 
bv  the  two  wires  which  reprefent  the  two 
poles  of  the  world,  or  the  two  extremities 
of  the  axis  on  which  the  globe  hangs  ; 
within  which  it  turns,  dividing  the.  globe 
into  two  equal  parts,  called  the  eallern  and 
weftern  hemifpheres,  and  from  its  being 
made  of  brafs  is  generally  termed  the 
brazen  merit!  an.  This  circle  is  divided 
into  four  quadrants,  anfwering  to  360  de¬ 
grees,  the  entire  circumference  of  every 
circle,  two  of  which  commence  at  the 
equator,  and  increafe  towards  each  pole, 
in  order  to  Ihe^v  the  declination  of  the  fun 
or  liars  on  the  celeilial  globe,  and  the 
latitudes  of  places  on  the  terreftrial  globe  ; 
and  the  other  two  90  degrees  commence 
at  either  pole,  and  increafe  towards  the 
equator,  for  the  more  eafy  and  ready  ad- 
tufting  of  the  globe  to  the  latitude  of  any 
particular  place  ;  for  as  the  globe  hangs  in 
the  meridian,  and  this  is  made  to  Hide  ea- 
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fily  through  the  notches  made  in  the 
north  and  l'outh  points  of  the  horizon,  it 
is  very  eafy  to  elevate  or  deprefs  either 
pole  of  the  globe,  lo  as  that  it  lhall  Hand 
at  any  particular  elevation. 

And  as  the  globe  is  made  to  turn  with¬ 
in  this  circle,  upon  the  two. extrem  ties  of 
the  axis,  called  the  two  poles,  this  brazen 
meridian  may  be  made  to  reprefent  the 
meridian  of  any  place  upon  the  terrelfrial 
globe,  or  a  circle  of  right  afcenlion,  to 
any  point  whatfoever  upon  the  celeilial 
globe,  and  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  lohuion 
of  all  problems  relating  to  either  globe. 

The  next  great  circle  is  the  equinoctial* 
as  it  is  called  on  the  celeilial  globe,  or  the 
equator  on  the  terreftrial,  and  divides  the 
globe  into  two  equal  parts,  called  the  nor¬ 
thern  and  louthern  hemifpheres  ;  this  cir¬ 
cle  is  of  ule  in  determining  the  right  al- 
cenlion  of  the  fun  or  liars  on  the  celeflial 
globe,  and  the  longitudes  of  places  on  the 
terrellrial. 

The  next  great  circle  is  the  ecliptic, 
divided  into  twelve  ligns,  and  each 
into  thirty  degrees,  dividing  the  globe  in¬ 
to  two  equal  parts,  called  the  northern  and 
fouthern  hemifpheres,  with  regard  to  the 
latitudes  of  the  fixed  liars  and  planets. 

The  fun  in  his  annual  motion,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ptolemy,  palfcs  through  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  and  if  we  add  to  it  a  broad  fpace  of 
about  eight  degrees  on  each  fide,  we  lhall 
have  the  zodiac,  in  which  are  the  twelve 
afierifms,  the  molt  of  which  having  the 
likenefs  of  lome  living  creature,  was  the 
occafion  of  giving  it  this  name  ;  and  he- 
caufe  the  greatell  latitude  of  anv  of  the 
planets  never  amounts  to  eight  degrees, 
the  motion  of  the  moon,  as  well  as  of  the 
relt  of  the  planets,  will  always  be  per¬ 
formed  in  this  fpace. 

The  quadrant  of  altitude  is  a  narrow 
thin  plate  of  pliable  brafs,  exactly  anfwer¬ 
ing  to  one  fourth  part  ol  the  meridian, 
and  divided  into  90  degrees,  having  a 
notch,  nut,  and  ferew  at  one  end,  to  fall¬ 
en  it  to  the  zenith  in  the  meridian  ;  and 
being  thus  fixed  and  turned  round  upon  a 
fmall  pivot,  it  fupplies  the  place  of  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  vertical  circles,  and  is 
very  ufeful  in  determining  the  altitudes 
and  azimuths  of  the  celeilial  bodies,  and 
in  finding  the  times,  See. 

The  hour  circle  is  a  fiat  ring  of  brafs 
A  B,  fo  contrived  that  it  may  be  taken  off 
and  fixed  about  either  pole  of  the  globe  ; 
and  when  it  is  fo  fallened  to  the  brazen 
meridian,  the  pole  becomes  its  center,  and 
to  that  end  of  the  axis  there  is  fixed  an 

index 
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index  that  turns  round  as  the  globe  itfclf 
is  turned  round,  and  pffints  out  upon  the 
horary  circle  the  hour  given  or  required  ; 
for  this  horary  circle  being  the  reprelen- 
tation  of  the  equator,  which  is  carried 
about  in  one  day,  upon  its  upper  fur  face 
are  inlcribed  the  twenty-four  hours  ot  the 
natural  day,  at  equal  didances  from  one 
another;  the  twelfth  hour  next  towards 
the  zenith  reprefenting  twelve  at  noon, 
and  the  pther  neareft  the  nadir  reprdent-- 
ing  twelve  at  night ;  and  the  hours  on  the 
eadern  fide  reprefenting  the  morning 
hours,  and  thole  on  the  weliern  lide  re¬ 
presenting  the  afternoon  hours  ;  each  hour 
anfwering  to  or  correlponding  with  fifteen 
degrees  of  the  great  equinoctial,  and  is 
placed  there  for  no  other  reafon,  but  to 
lave  the  trouble  ot  reducing  the  degrees 
of  the  equinodial  into  time,  and  the  con¬ 
trary. 

The  fcmi-circle  of  pofition,  which  is 
rarely  or  ever  affixed  to  the  globe,  is  a 
narrow  thin  plate  of  brafs,  exactly  an¬ 
fwering  to  one  half  of  the  horizon  divided 
into  180  degrees,  and  ufually  affixed  to 
the  north  and  fouth  ends  of  the  horizon 
or  meridian,  and  is  ,of  life  in  making  out 
the  cufps  of  the  twelve  houfes,  as  they  are 
ufually  cal'ed,  in  meafuring  the  diltances 
between  any  two  places  upon  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  or  any  two  itars  upon  the 
celell  ial  globe,  and  may  l'erve  for  a  double 
quadrant  of  altitude,  &c.  And  laflly,  if 
a  mariner’s  compafs,  duly  touched  with  a 
loadftone,  be  fixed  npon  the  pediment  or 
wooden  frame  which  contains  the  globe, 
or  in  fome  part  of  the  broad  wooden  hori¬ 
zon,  fo  that  the  true  meridian  of  the 
compafs  may  lie  exaftlv  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  brazen  meridian  ;  the  globes 
are  prepared  for  anv  ufe  to  which  they 
may  he  applied,  and  ready  for  the  foluti- 
ons  of  all  problems  that  can  be  propofed 
relating  to  them. 

Problems  more  immediately  relating  to  the 

Terrefina!  GLOBE. 

i.  To  find  the  didance  between  two 
places  upon  the  globe  :  lay  the  quadrant 
of  altitude  upon  the  globe,  lo  tnat  the 
gradual  ad  edge  tftay  pafs  through  both  the 
places,  and  obferve  how  many  degrees  and 
fnhuites  are  between  them  :  or  thus,  with 
a  pair  of  compalies,  let  one  foot  upon  the 
place,  and  open  the  compaffes  till  the 
other  foot  Hands  upon  the  other  place, 
then  carry  this  didance  to  the  equator, 
and  felting  one  foot  of  the  compares  U|  on 
the  iirff  meridian,  obferve  how  many  de¬ 
grees  a: id  minutes  it  ts,  which  you  mi  y 
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turn  into  Engliih  miles,  by  multiplying 
by  69.5. 

2.  To  find  all  places  that  are  at  a  given 
dillance  from  a  place  given  :  for  example, 
10  find  all  places  that  are  ten  degrees 
from  London  ;  open  a  pair  of  compalies 
till  they  mealure  ten  degrees  upon  the 
equator,  then  fetring  one  foot  upon  Lon¬ 
don,  turn  the  other  round,  and  it  will  pais 
through  all  the  places  that  are  ten  degrees 
from  London.  By  the  fame  method  we 
find  all  places  that  are  at  an  equal  diftance 
from  any  given  place  :  thus  fetting  one 
foot  of  a  pair  of  compaffes  upon  London, 
and  turning  the  other  round  through 
Rome,  we  fee  all  places  that  are  at  the 
fame  didance  from  London  that  Rome  is  ; 
as  all'o  what  places  are  nearer  to,  or  fur¬ 
ther  from,  London  than  Rome  is. 

3.  To  find  the  latitude  of  any  place 
upon  the  globe  :  bring  the  place  to  the 
meridian,  and  the  degree  and  minute  un¬ 
der  which  it  lies  fhew  its  latitude  ;  thus, 
bring  London  to  the  meridian,  as  in  fg.  1. 
and  it  appears  to  be  in  51  deg.  3 1  min. 
north  latitude.  If  a  place  lying  under 
the  equator  be  brought  to  the  meridian, 
the  mark  over  it  will  be  00,  becaufe  it  has 
no  latitude.  See  Latitude. 

4.  To  find  all  places  which  have  the  fame 
latitude  with  a  given  place  :  luppofe  the 
given  place  be  London,  turn  the  globe 
round,  and  all  places  that  pafs  under  the- 
fame  point  of  the  meridian  that  London 
doth,  have  the  fame  latitude  with  London. 
To  find  the  difference  of  latitude  of  two 
given  places  of  the  globe,  as  London  and 
Paris  :  find  the  latitude  of  each  place, 
and  the  difference  is  eafilv  known. 

3.  To  find  the  longitude  of  anv  place 
upon  the  globe  :  bring  the  place  to  the 
meridian,  and  the  degree  and  minute  of 
the  equator  the  meridian  then  pafles 
through  is  the  longitude  ;  thus,  if  Fome 
be  brought  to  the  meridian,  its  longitude 
will  appear  to  be  ix°  43',  upon  our  Eng¬ 
liih  globes,  which  have  the  firli  meridian 
drawn  through  London. 

6.  To  find  all  places  which  have  the 
fame  longitude  with  a  given  place,  as 
•  Naples,  it  is  fufficient  to  bring  Naples  to 

the  meridian  ;  for  all  places  then  under 
the  meridian  have  the  fame  longitude  with 
Naples  ;  to  find  the  difference  of  longitude 
of  two  places,  find  the  longitude  of  each, 
and  the  difference  is  ealily  known. 

7.  To  find  a  place  upon  the  globe,  itt 
longitu  le  and  latitude  being  given:  let. 
the  pla  \e  be  Avada,  the  longitude  of 
which  is  44-’  55',  cad,  from  London, 

and 
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and  latitude  36°  o'  north:  bring  440  55' 
of  the  equator  to  the  meridian,  and  under 
the  36-’  of  north  latitude  is  Arafta,  or 
the  place  where  it  ought  to  be:  for  this 
method  will  ferve  to  mfert  a  place  upon  the 
globe,  its  longitude  and  latitude  being 
given. 

8.  To  rectify  the  globe  to  the  latitude 
of  any  place  :  let  the  place  be  London, 
which  lies  in  $t°  31'  north  lat.  move  the 
brafs  meridian  into  the  notches  till  the 
north  pole  of  the  globe  is  elevated  510 
31'  above  the  north  fide  of  the  horizon, 
that  is,  till  the  elevation  of  the  pole  is 
equal  to  the  latitude,  as  in  jig.  1. 

9.  To  rectify  the  globe  to  the  horizon 
of  any  place,  as  Loudon  :  rectify  the 
globe  to  the  latitude  of  London,  and  bring 
JLondon  to  the  meridian  ;  the  horizon  of 
the  globe  will  then  reprefent  the  horizon 
of  London. 

10.  To  find  towards  what  place  of  the 
compafs  any  place  lies  from  a  given  place  : 
if  it  be  enquired  towards  what  point  of 
the  compafs  Lilbon  lies  from  Loudon,  rec¬ 
tify  the  globe  to  the  horizon  of  London, 
lerew  the  center  of  the  quadrant  of  alti¬ 
tude  to  the  zenith  point  of  the  meridian, 
and  turn  the  other  end  round  till  the  gra¬ 
duated  edge  paffes  through  Lilbon  ;  then 
obferve  what  point  of  the  horizon  in*the 
circle  in  the  winds  the  graduated  edge 
paffes  through,  which  in  the  prefent  cafe 
will  be  fouth-welt  by  foutb,  we  fay  then 
Lifbon  lies  foutb-weli  by  louth  from  Lon¬ 
don. 

11.  To  find  the  angle  of  pofition  be¬ 
tween  any  place  and  a  given  place  :  if  it 
be  enquired  what  is  the  angle  of  pofition 
of  Lilbon  and  London,  that  is,  what  an¬ 
gle  a  great  circle  drawn  through  thofe  two 
places  makes  with  the  meridian  of  Lon¬ 
don,  do  every  thing  directed  in  the  laft 
problem,  and  obferve  how  many  degrees 
of  the  horizon  are  contained  between  the 
graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  altitude 
and  meridian,  which  in  the  prefent  cafe 
will  be  33^  45’;  the  ancle  of  pohtion  of 
Lilbon  with  regard  to  London  is  then 
33c  45'- 

12.  To  rectify  the  globe  to  the  meridian 
of  the  place  where  we  are,  which  is  the 
Lame  thing  as  to  rectify  the  globe  to  the 
fituation  the  earth  is  in  every  day  when 
it  is  noun  at  that  place  :  fuppofe  the  place 
is  London,  rectify  the  globe  to  the  horizon 
of  London,  then  turn  the  frame  of  the 
globe  about  till  the  north  and  fouth  points 
of  the  horizon  of  the  globe  are  towards 
the  north  and  fouth  :  the  fouth  may  be 
known  by  the  fun  at  ijoon  ;  the  north  by 
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the  pole-ltar  any  time  of  the  night :  the 
globe  may  alfo  be  rectified  to  the  meridian 
of  any  place,  by  a  meridian  line,  or  by  a 
magnetic  needle  in  a  compafs  box. 

13.  To  rectify  the  globe  to  the  prefent 
fituation  of  the  earth  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  :  if  you  be  in  London,  and  would  bring 
the  globe  into  the  fituation  the  earth  is  in  at 
four  in  the  afternoon  :  rectify  the  globe  to 
the  meridian  of  London,  and  fince  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  carries  the  meridian 
and  hour  circles  of  London  upon  the  globe 
coinciding  with  the  like  circles  upon  the 
earth,  the  fituation  of  the  globe  will  then 
correfpond  to  that  of  the  earth  ;  and  if  it 
fiands  in  the  fun,  it  will  be  illuminated  as 
the  earth  is. 

14.  The  hour  of  the  day  being  given 
at  one  place,  as  London,  to  find  what 
hour  it  is  at  any  other  place  upon  the 
globe,  as  Naples  :  reCtify  the  globe  to  the 
horizon  of  London,  fet  the  hour  index  at 
twelve  at  noon,  turn  the  globe  round  till 
Naples  is  at  the  meridian,  the  index  will 
then  ihew  what  hour  it  is  at  London., 
when  it  is  noon  at  Naples  :  thus,  if  it 
points  at  11  in  the  morning,  it  fhews  that 
it  is  11  in  the  morning  at  London,  when 
it  is  noon  at  Naples  ;  and  confequently, 
whatever  is  the  time  given  at  London, 
the  time  of  the  day  at  Naples  is  an  hour 
forwarder  in  the  day  ;  as  if  it  be  two  in 
the  afternoon  at  London,  it  is  three  in 
the  afternoon  at  Naples,  See. 

15.  By  knowing  the  time  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  phxnomenon,  to  find  its  pofition  in 
the  heavens,  and  where  it  may  be  vifible  : 
bring  that  part  of  the  globe  to  which  the 
fun,  moon,  or  planet,  will  be  vertical  at 
the  given  time,  to  the  zenith  ;  then  will 
luch  phenomena  as  are  momentary,  be 
vifible  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
that  are  now  above  the  horizon  :  and  if 
you  rectify  the  quadrant,  and  lay  it  over 
each  particular  place,  it  will  ihew  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  it,  as  alfo  the  azimuth  ;  oppofite  to 
which  in  the  heavens  is  the  vertic  circle, 
in  which  the  object  will  be  found. 

Thus  the  middle  pofition  of  an  eclipfe, 
tranfit,  or  occultation  of  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies  may  be  nearly  determined  to  any 
given  place  upon  earth  ;  but  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  the  lame,  a  new  operation 
will  he  required. 

Problem :  mare  immediately  relating  to  tbt 
Cekjlial  GLOBE.  Fig.  2. 

1.  To  find  the  right  alcenfion  and  de¬ 
clination  of  any  liar.  The  given  liar 
being  found,  bring  the  center  of  it  to  the 
fouth-part  of  the  meridian  ;  then,  right 
above  it,  you  will  find  the  declination, 
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•and  In  the  equinoctial,  the  right  afeenfion  : 
the  former  in  the  meridian,  the  latter  cut 
by  it. 

t.  To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
any  ftar,  and  the  place  of  any  liar,  and 
the  place  of  anv  planet,  if  marked  on  the 
globe  :  Firft,  bring  the  lolftitial  colure  to 
the  brazen  meridian,  that  is,  to  be  direCtly 
under  it  :  then  eleVate  or  deprefs  the  pole 
of  that  hemilphere,  in  which  the  flat  is 
found,  till  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  be  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  zenith,  and  nadir,  that  is,  till 
the  ecliptic  coincide  with  the  horizon  ; 
keeping  the  globe  in  this  pofition,  rectify 
the  quadrant  of  altitude,  and  move  it  till 
its  graduated  edge  pais  or  lie  juft  over  the 
center  of  the  given  ftar,  and  there  fix  it. 
Then  fee  what  degree  lies  over-againft 
the  liar’s  center  on  the  quadrant,  and 
what  portion  of  the  ecliptic,  now  lying  in 
the  horizon,  is  cut  by  the  quadrant,  and 
the  former  will  be  the  latitude  of  the  faid 
ftar,  and  the  latter  its  longitude  from 
Aries. 

3.  To  find  the  riling  and  fetting  of 
any  ftar,  See.  The  globe  being  recti¬ 
fied,  bring  the  ftar,  whofe  rifing  is  re¬ 
quired,  to  the  ealt  part  of  the  horizon  ; 
then  the  index  of  the  hour  circle  will 
ihew  the  hour  and  minute  of  its  riling  5 
and  in  like  manner,  if  the  globe  is  turned 
to  the  weft,  it  will  ihew  the  fetting. 

N.  B.  The  rifing  and  fetting  of  any 
ftar  being  found  in  hours  and  minutes,  the 
one  fubltfaCted  from  the  other,  that  is* 
the  firft  from  the  laft,  gives  the  nocturnal 
arch,  or  the  time  of  its  ftay  above  the 
horizon  :  but  if  the  fetting  be  lefs  thaii 
the  rifing,  add  twelve  hours  thereto,  and 
from  the  whole  deduCt  the  rifing,  and  there 
will  remain  the  fum  required. 

4.  To  know  at  any  time  what  liars  are 
afeending  or  defeending,  move  the  globe 
about,  all  things  being  rectified  as  above, 
to  the  given  hour,  and  there  fix  it ;  and 
then  obferving  what  liars  lie  even  with 
the  horizon,  thofe  on  the  ealt  fide  are  faid 
to  be  rifing,  and  thofe  on  the  welt  fetting. 
Thofe  under  the  meridian  are  faid  to’be 
culminating,  being  then  full  fouth ;  as 
thofe  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  globe  are 
afeending,  and  thofe  on  the  weft  defeend¬ 
ing,  what  are  below  the  horizon  being  in- 
viliole.  Laftly,  if  you  place  the  quadrant 
of  altitude  over  the  center  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  ftar,  it  will  Ihew  you  its  altitude, 
and  at  the  fame  time  gives,  upon  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  the  azimuth  required. 

5.  How  to  diltinguilh  one  ftar  from 
another  in  the  heavens,  and  know  them 
bv  their  names  on  the  globe.  The  meri- 
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diatl  being  placed  due  north  and  fotifh,' 
and  the  globe  rectified  to  the  time  and 
latitude  required,  each  part  of  the  globe 
will  correipond  with  its  refpeCtive  con- 
ftellation  in  the  heavens  ;  fo  that  if  the 
globe  was  traiifparenr,  and  the  obferver’s 
eye  placed  in  the  center,  every  artificial 
ftar  painted  upon  it  would  appear  concen¬ 
tric  with  the  r^al  one. 

To  find  their  amplitude,  and  their  ob¬ 
lique  afeenfion  or  defeenfion,  obferve  what 
degree  of  the  equator  rifes  or  fets  with 
each,  or  any  one  of  them,  and  that  is  the 
thing  required  ;  or  if  the  amplitude  be 
defired,  fee  upon  what  point  of  the  com- 
pafs  they  firft  appear,  and  then  that  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  eaft  or  weft  point  of  the 
horizon>  reduced  into  degrees,  will  give 
the  quantity  of  the  amplitude  required. 

6.  To  find  the  hourof  the  night.  The 
globe  being  rectified,  bring  the  given  ftar 
to  the  quadrant  of  altitude,  and  fee  that 
the  known  elevation,  which  in  this  cafe 
muft  always  be  taken  by  obfervation  with 
an  inftrument,  be  cut  thereby,  then  will 
the  hour  index  point  to  the  time  required  ; 
or  if  any  known  ftar  be  in  the  meridian, 
the  hour  will  be  lhewn,  without  knowing 
the  altitude,  by  the  index  only. — In  like 
manner  may  be  found  the  hour  of  the  day 
by  the  fun,  his  altitude  being  given. 

7.  To  know  what  ftars  are  vifible  m 
any  latitude,  and  in  what  latitude  any 
particular  ftar  firft  appears :  reCtify  the 
globe  according  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place  required,  and  then,  turning  it  round, 
you  will,  according  to  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  find  what  conftellation  will  be  vifi¬ 
ble  at  that  time. 

If  again  you  bring  any  particular  ftar 
to  the  meridian,  and  move  the  globe  fo  as 
to  bring  the  faid  ftar  to  the  horizon,  you 
will  find,  by  allowing  for  the  denfity  of 
the  atmofphere  in  proportion  to  the  feveral 
magnitudes,  in  what  latitude  it  will  firft; 
become  vifible. 

N.  B.  All  thofe  ftars  whofe  diftance 
from  the  elevated  pole  is  lefs  than  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  the  place,  never  fet  to  their  re¬ 
fpeCtive  inhabitants  ;  as  their  oppofite  ones, 
being  equally  depreffed,  never  rife. 

Patent  GLOBES,  thofe  with  Mr.  Neal’s 
improvements,  for  which  he  obtained  his 
majefty’s  letter’s  patent. 

Problems  peculiar  to  the  Patent  GLOBE < 
— 1.  To  rcEiify  thefe  globes.  This,  on  the 
celeftial  globe,  is  performed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  on  the  common  globes  :  but  the 
terreftrial  globe  admits  of  no  fuch  recti¬ 
fication  ;  for  inftead  of  railing  or  lower¬ 
ing  the  pole  of  the  glebe  itfelf,  according 
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to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  vve  mull  here 
re&ify  a  moveable  brafs-horizon,  fo  as 
that  the  given  place  lhall  be  in  the  zenith 
of  the  faict  horizon.  2.  To  re&ify  the  fun 
and  moon  according  to  thefe  globes.  Having 
found  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  in 
the  common  way,  turn  the  fun  about  by 
its  fttm  till  it  is  direCUy  oppolfte  to  the 
fame  fign  and  degree  of  the  ecliptic  upon 
the  globe.  The.  fame  may  alfo  be  done 
with  relpeCt  to  the  moon,  having  firft 
found  her  place  by  an  ephemeris  for  that 
day.  3.  To  floew  on  thefe  globes  the  caufe  of 
an  til  iff e  of  the  fun  or  moon.  This  is  t  elf- 
evident  on  either  globe,  by  turning  them 
by  the  winch  till  the  two  luminaries  come 
in  conjunction  with,  or  oppolite  to  each 
other,  provided  they  happen  to  be  in  or 
near  the  nodes.  4.  To  explain  the  reafon 
why  they  happen  no  of tener.  This  will  ap¬ 
pear  no  left  evident,  by  letting  the  moon 
to  any  conliderable  latitude,  and  turning 
the  globe  till  (he  comes  in  conjunction 
with  the  fun  ;  for  then  the  pointer  from 
the  fun  will  be  leen  to  pals  either  above  or 
below  her,  according  as  Jhe  is  in  north  or 
louth  latitude  :  fo  that  there  can  be  no 
eclipfe  of  the  lun,  when  the  moon  is  not 
in  or  near  her  nodes.  5.  To  exhibit  a  na¬ 
tural  reprefen  tat  ion  of  the  retrograde  motion  of 
the  moon  s  nodes.  This  is  done  by  only 
turning  the  globe  with  the  winch,  and 
obferving  that  the  place  where  the  moon 
erodes  the  ecliptic,  in  its  motion  round 
the  earth,  is  every  time  in  different  places  ; 
which  are  found  to  be  retrograde,  or  con¬ 
trary  to  the  order  of  the  figns  ;  that  is,  ' 
they  move  backward  through  all  the  ligns 
from  eaft  to  weft.  6.  The  day  and  hour  of 
a  fo/ar  eclipfe  being  given,  to  find  all  thofe 
places  on  the  globe  to  which  the  fame  will  be 
'vijible.  Turn  the  globe  till  the  given  day 
comes  oppolite  to  the  fun,  and  the  place 
where  you  are  to  the  pointer;  fet  the  in¬ 
dex  to  12,  then  turn  the  globe  till  the 
index  points  to  the  given  hour;  fet  the 
moon  in  conjunction  with  the  fun  ;  then 
ail  the  places  above  the  l'olar  horizon  are 
tho'e  to  which  the  eclipfe  will  be  vilible. 
7.  To  find  the  fame  in  a  lunar  eclipfe.  Pro¬ 
ceed  as  in  the  laft  problem  ;  only  inftead 
of  the  moon’s  being  in  conjunction,  ftie 
mult  now  be  in  opposition  ;  and  inftead  of 
viewing  all  the  countries  on  that  lide  of 
the  horizon  towards  the  fan,  you  mu  ft 
furvey  thofe  on  the  oppolite  fide  ;  for  they 
are  the  countries  to  which  the  lunar  eclipfe 
will  be  vilible.  8.  To  exhibit  the pbafes  of 
Mercury  and  Venus.  Set  them  to  any 

given  ftation  within  the  enlightened  he-  . 
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mifphere  of  the  celeftial  globe  ;  and  It 
may  be  obferved,  that  their  different  phafes' 
in  thofe  feveral  ftations  will  be  in  all  re- 
lpeCls  analogous  to  thofe  of  our  moon.  9. 
To  demonfrate ,  that  in  a  certain  latitude, 
the  inhabitants  may  obferve  the  fun ,  moon. 
Mercury ,  and  Venus ,  all  rifing  together  on  a 
particular  day  ;  and  yet ,  on  the  fame  day , 
may  fee  the  moon  fet  twelve' hours  before  tbt 
fun,  Mercury  fourteen  hours  after  the  moon, 
and  Venus  fix  hours  after  all  three.  ReCfify 
the  globe  to  the  latitude  of  66  one  half; 
let  the  moon  rife  near  the  tropic  of  Capri¬ 
corn,  the  fun  at  the  beginning  of  Aries, 
Mercury  about  fifteen  degrees  in  Aries, 
and  Venus  about  eighteen  degrees  in  Tau¬ 
rus,  with  five  or  fix  degrees  of  north  lati¬ 
tude  ;  then  turn  the  globe  about,  and  yon 
will  find  by  the  index  the  difference  of 
time  fought  for.  10.  To  find  the  height  of 
the  diurnal  arch  of  the  luminaries  and  pla¬ 
nets  af  or  ef  aid,  on  any  given  day .  The  globe 
being  rectified,  ferew  the  quadrant  of  al¬ 
titude  to  the  zenith  of  the  place,  which 
bring  to  the  meridian;  then  turn  about 
the  globe  to  the  given  day,  and  the  degree 
of  the  quadrant,  each  refpeCtively  pals 
over,  is  the  height  of  their  arches  fought. 
11.  To  fhew  why  neither  Mercury  nor  Venus 
can  be  feen  on  the  meridian  of  London  at  mid¬ 
night,  as  all  the  other  planets  at  certain  times 
are.  Set  thefe  two  planets  to  their  greateft 
elongation  or  diftance  from  the  fun;  and 
by  turning  the  globe  about,  the  impeili- 
bility  of  the  thing  will  be  evident. 

GLOBULAR,  in  general,  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  things  of  a  rounthlh  figure, 
like  that  of  a  globe. 

GLOBULE,  a  diminutive  of  globe, 
frequently  ufed  by  phyficians  in  fpeaking 
of  the  red  fpherical  particles  of  the  blood. 

*  GLOCESTER,  the  capital  of  Glo- 
cefterihire,  was  called  Caer-Glowi  by  the 
ancient  Britons.  This  citv  lies  extended 

J 

along  the  Severn,  and  on  that  fide  where 
it  is  not  walbed  by  the  river,  it  had  a 
ftrong  wall,  which  was  demoliihed  alter 
the.  Reiloration,  hecaufe  the  citizens  had 
lhut  the  gates  againft  Charles  I.  in  1643. 
The  caftle,  which  was  once  an  handfome 
ftruCVure,  after  having  been,  in  part  demo¬ 
liihed,  was  converted  into  a  common  pri- 
fon  for  debtors  and  felons.  In  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  before, 
the  chief  trade  of  this  city  was  forging 
iron.  After  tke  coming  in  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  it  underwent,  calamities  in  the 
barons  wars,  being  plundered  by  Edward, 
the  fon  of  Henry  HI.  and  afterwards,  al- 
moft  laid  in  allies,  by  a  calual  fire.  It 

was 
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Was  made  a  borough  by  king  John",  to  be 
governed  by  two  bailiffs,  and  Henry  HI. 
who  was  crowned  here,  made  it  a  corpo¬ 
ration.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  abbey 
Edward  I.  creeled  a  noble  free-ftone  gate, 
which  is  Hill  called  Edward’s  Gate.  It 
'  was  repaired  by  the  laft  abbot,  but  almoll 
clemoliihed  by  the  civil  wars.  Richard  II. 
gave  it  his  fword  and  cap  of  maintenance. 
It  was  erected  into  a  biihop’s  fee  by  Henry 
VIII.  and  had  eleven  panlh  churches,  blit 
five  of  them  were  demolifhed  at  the  licg* 
in  1643.  It  was  formerly  the  feat  of  a 
Bntith  king,  as  appears  from  an  infcnption 
in  the  biihop’s  palace.  Here  is  an  hofpi- 
tal  for  the  maintenance  of  fifty-four  poor 
men  and  Women,  with  a  mmifter,  phyfi- 
.cian,  and  furgeon.  Sir  Robert  Rich,  bart. 
a  native  of  this  place,  gave  fix  thoufand 
pounds  by  will  for  a  blue-cnat  hofpitai, 
wherein  are  twenty  bovs,  ten  poor  men, 
and  as  many  women  ;  and  they  have  lately 
ereRed  an  infirmary.  The  prelent  govern¬ 
ment  oi:  this  city  is  bv  twelve  aldermen, 
who  are  jutlices  of  the  peace,  out  of  Which 
number  the  mavor  is  annually  cholen. 

J 

There  are  a  recorder,  a  town-clerk,  and 
fo  many  common-council-men  as,  with 
the  aldermen,  are  net  to  exceed  forty,  nor 
be  lels  than  thirty.  Two  out  of  thefe  are 

j 

'  yearly  cholen  Ihcriffs.  It  has  two  mar¬ 
kets,  which  are  on  Wed nefdays  and  Sa¬ 
turdays.  Its  fairs  are  on  April  5,  for 
cheefie,.  July  5,  September  28,  and  No¬ 
vember  28,  for  cattle.  It  is  thirty-fix 
m  iss'  north-north-eali  of  Brillol,  twenty- 
fix  fouth  of  Worcefier,  forty-feven  well 
of  Oxford,  and  one  hundred  and  four  weft- 
by-north  from  London.  Long.  2.  16.  W. 
Lar.  51.  5c.  N. 

*  GLOCESTERSHIRE,  a  large  in¬ 
land  county,  having  Monmouthfhire  and 
Herefordlhire  on  the  weft,  Worcefterlhire 
on  the  north,  Warvvicklhire  and  Oxfovd- 
Jhire  on  the  eaft,  and  Wiltlhire  and  So- 
merfetlhire  on  the  fouth..  It  abounds  in 
grain  of  all  forts,  cattle,  iheen,  fine  wool, 
butter,  cheefe,  venifon,  fowls,  and  game. 
Here  are  woods,  parks,  run  mines,  and 
orchards  which  afford  good  cyder  and  perry. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Severn  and  the 
Wye,  which  laft  divides  it  from  Mon- 
mouthfhire.  It  has  likewise  the  Ilis,  the 
Churn,  the  Leche,  the  Coin,  the  Wind- 
ru(h,  the  Everlode,  the  Leden,  the  Avon, 
the  Swrliate,  the  Caron,  and  the  Stour. 
It  is  in  length,  from  north-eaft  to  fouth- 
weft,  fiftv  rriiles,  and  in  breadth  about 
twenty-fix.  It  fends  fix  members  to  par¬ 
liament,  four  for  the  boroughs,  and  two 
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for  the  county.  The  air  is  generally  very 
good,  and  the  loi!  fruitful.  Cotlwold 
hills,  on  the  eaft  part,  feed  many  flocks 
of  lheep,  and  weft  ward,  beyond  the  Severn, 
is  the  foreft  of  Dean.  Between  them  are 
the  rich  vales  of  Glocefter,  and  towards 
the  north  thofe  of  Evelbam.  The  Severn, 
called  in  Wellh  Hailreh,  is  a  large  river, 
upon  which  the  r  de  runs  as  far  a-.  Tewkf- 
bury,  famous  for  its  abbey  before  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  rnonafteries.  Here  the 
La  icaftrians  were  defeated,  and  here  Ed¬ 
ward,  the  fon  of  Henry  VI.  was  killed, 
i'he  river  divides  into  two  ftreams,  and 
forms  the  ifie  of  Alney,  near  Glocefter, 
the  capital  of  the  county.  The’  paffage 
ever  the  Severn,  in  the  road  from  Brillol 
to  Wales,  is  at  Auft,  where  there  is  a 
ferry.  To  the  eall  of  this  is  Thornhury, 
where  the  foundation  of  a  magnificent 
callle  was  laid  by  the  duke  of  Buckinpham. 
who  was  beheaded  bv  Richard  III. 

GLORIA  PATRI.  See  Dsxalogy. 

GLORIOSA,  the  fuperb  lilly,  in  bo¬ 
tany. 

GLOSS,  in  matters  of  literature,  an  cx- 
pofition  or  explication  of  the  text  of  any 
author,  whether  in  the  fange  language,  or 
any  other  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  differs  little 
from  commentary. 

GLOSS,  among  artificers,  the  luftr.e  or 
brightnefs  fet  upon  cloth,  li Ik,  and  the 
like. 

GLOSSARY,  Glcffarhnv ,  a  fort  of  dic¬ 
tionary,  explaining  the  obfeure  and  anti- 
quaied  t  -rms  in  forne  old  author. 

GLOSS  JPETRA,  in  natural  hiftorv,  a 
genus  of  extraneous  foffils,  fo  called  from 
their  having  been  luppofed  the  tongues 
of  ferpents  turner!  to  ftone,  though  they 
are  really  the-reeth  of  lharks,  and  are  dai¬ 
ly  found  in  the  mouths  of  thofe  filhes, 
wherever  they  are  taken. 

GLOTTIS,  in  anatomy,  the  mouth  or 
aperture  of  the  larynx,  through  which  the 
air  afeends  anft  defeends  in  refpiring. 

G LOW- WOR IVT,  the  Engldh  name  of 
an  infeR,  called  by  zoologifts  eicindela. 

GLUE,  among  artificers,  a  tenacious 
vifeid  matter,  ferving  as  a  cement  to  bind 
or  conneR  things  together. 

Glues  are  of  different  kinds,,  according 
to  the  various  ules  they  are  deligned  for, 
as  the  common  glue,  glove-glue,  and  parch¬ 
ment  glue  ?  whereof  the  two  laft  are  more 
properly  called  fize.  See  Size. 

The  common  or  ftrotig  glue  is  chiefly 
nfed  by  carpenters,  joiners,  cabinet-mak¬ 
ers,  See.  and  thebeft  kind  is  that  made  in 
England,  in  fquare  pieces  of  a  ruddy 
1  i  z  browo. 
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1>ro\vn  colour  ;  and,  next  to  this,  the 
Flanders  glue.  It  is  made  of  the  Ikins  of 
animals,  as  oxen,  cows,  calves,  iheep, 
&c.  and  the  older  the  creature  is,  the  bet¬ 
ter  is  the  glue  made  of  its  hide.  Indeed, 
whole  ikins  are  but  rarely  ufed  for  this 
purpoie,  but  only  the  fhavings,  parings, 
or  icraps  of  them  ;  or  the  feet,  linews, 
&c.  That  made  of  whole  fkins,  however, 
as  undoubtedly  the  beffc  ;  as  that  made  of 
linews  is  the  very  worlt. 

The  belt  glue  is  that  which  is  oldeft  ; 
and  the  fu reft  way  to  try  its  goodnefs,  is 
to  lay  a  piece  to.fteep  three  or  four  days, 
and  if  it  fwellconfiderably  without  melting, 
and  when  taken  out  relumes  its  former 
ctrinefs,  it  is  excellent. 

A  glue  that  will  hold  agai.nft  fire  or 
water,  may  be  made  thus  :  mix  a  handful 
of  quick-lime  with  four  ounces  of  linfeed- 
oil ;  boil  them  to  a  good  thicknefs,  then 
fpread  it  on  tin-plates  in  the  ihade,  and  it 
will  become  exceeding  hard,  but  may  be 
eafily  diflolved  over  a  fire,  as  glue,  and 
will  effect  the  bufinefsto  admiration. 

GLUTJEUS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
three  mufcles,  which  form  the  buttocks, 
and  from  their  fize  are  called  maximus, 
xnedius  and  minimus. 

GLYCINE,  fcarlet-pea,  in  botany. 

GLYCONIAN  VERSE,  in  ancient 
poetry,  confilts  of  three  feet,  whereof  the 
firft  is  fpondee,  the  fecond  a  chcriambus, 
and  the  lalt  a  pyrrhjehius  ;  or  the  firlt 
may  be  a  lpondee,  and  the  other  two 
dactyls. 

GLYCYRRHIZA,  liquorice,  in  bota¬ 
ny,  a  genus  of  plants. 

GLYPH,  in  fculpture  and  arch itefture, 
any  canal  or  cavity,  ufed  as  an  ornament. 

GLY  S  TER.  See  Clyjler. 

GNAPHALIUM,  cudweed,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants. 

GNxVT,  in  zoology,  an  infect  of  the 
By-kind,  called  by  authors .culex. 

GNOMES,  Gnomi ,  certain  invifible 
people,  who,  according  to  the  Cabbalilts, 
inhabit  the  inner  parts  of  the  earth.  They 
are  fuppofed  fmall  in  ftature,  and  the 
guardians  pf quarries,  mines,  &c. 

GNOMON,  in  dialling,  the  flyle  or 
pin  of  a  dial,  whofe  lhadovv  ferves  to  point 
out  the  hour. 

The  gnomon  of  every  dial  is  fuppofed  to 
xeprefent  the  axis  of  the  world,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  two  ends,  or  extremities  thereof, 
mufx  an  Aver  to  the  north  and  fouth  poles. 

GNOMON,  in  geometry.  If  a  paral¬ 
lelogram  be  divided  into  four  leiTer  ones 
by  two  right  lines  drawn  refpe£tively 
parallel  to  the  fides  thereof,  and  one 
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of  thefe  parallelograms  be  retrenched,  or 
taken  away  ;  the  remaining  three  will  form 
a  gnomon. 

GNOMON,  in  aftronomy,  a  pillar,  See. 
eredled  to  find  the  meridian  altitudes  of 
the  fun  and  liars  by  its  ihadow. 

The  method  of  finding  the  fun’s  meri¬ 
dian  altitude  by  the  help  of  a  gnomon  was 
much  ufed  by  the  ancients.  It  mult  be 
obferved,  that  the  greater  the  height  of 
•  the  lun  is,  the  Ihorter  is  the  Ihadow  of  a 
gnomon,  and  the  contrary.  In  making 
pblervations  for  determining  the  meridian 
altitudes  of  the  fun  and  liars,  it  was  ufual 
to  fet  down  what  proportion  the  length  of 
the  Ihadow  bore  to  the  height  of  the  pillar; 
that  is,  the  height  oi  the  pillar  being  di¬ 
vided  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts, 
to  fay  how  many  of  thefe  parts  the  length 
of  the  ihadow  amounted  to  at  the  equi¬ 
noxes  or  iolffcices.  7  he  moll  ancient  ob¬ 
servation  of  this  kind,  that  we  meet  with, 
is  that  made  by  Pytheas,  in  the  limd  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  at  Marfeilles,  where 
he  found  the  height  of  the  gnomon  was  to. 
the  meridian  Ihadow,  at  the  fummer  fol- 
f  ice,  as  213  1-8  to  Coo  ;  the  fame  as  Gaf- 
fendus  iound  it  to  be,  by  an  obfervation 
made  at  the  fame  place,  almoll  2000  years 
after,  in  the  year  1636. 

GNQMONICS,  Gnomonicn ,  the  art  of 
dialling,  or  of  drawing  lun  and  moon, 
dials,  on  any  given  plane.  See  Dial. 

GNOSTICS,  in  church-hiflory,  chrif- 
tian  heretics  fo  called,  it  being  a  name 
which  almoll  all  the  ancient  heretics  af¬ 
fected  to  take,  to  exprefs  that  new  know¬ 
ledge  and  extraordinary  light  to  which 
they  made  pretenfions  ;  the  Word  gnoltie 
fignifying  a  learned,  or  enlightened  per-, 
foil. 

GOAT,  Capra ,  in  zoology,  a  quadru¬ 
ped  of  the  order  of  the  pecora.  See  Ca¬ 
pra. 

GOAT-S  JCkER,  CaprifKulguSf  in  or¬ 
nithology,  a  lpecies  of  hirundo. 

GOD,  Deus,  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
firlt  caule  or  creator  of  the  umverfe,  and 
the  only  true  object  of  religious  worlhip. 
The  Hebrews  called  him  Jehovah.;  which 
name  they  never  pronounced,  but  ufed  in- 
Itead  of  it  the  words  Adonai,  or  Elohim. 
God,  lays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  a  relative 
term,  and  has  refpedl  to  fervants.  It  de¬ 
notes,  indeed,  an  eternal,  infinite,  ablo- 
lutely  perfedl  being  :  but  fuch  a  being 
without  dominion,  would  not  be  God. 

I  he  word  God  frequently  fignifies  lord,  but 
every  lord  is  not  God.  The  dominion  of 
a  fpiritual  being,  or  lord,  conllitutes  God  ; 
true  dominion,  true  God  ;  the  fup  re  me, 

fupreme ; 
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fbprcme  ;  pretended,  pretended.  From  fuch 
true  dominion  it  follows  that  the  true  Godl 
is  living,-  intelligent,  and  powerful ;  and 
from  his  other  perfections,  that  he  is  fu- 
preme,  or  fupremely  perfeCt.  He  is  eternal 
and  infinite,  omnipotent  and  omniicient ; 
that  is,  he  endures  trom  eternity  to  eternity, 
and  is  preient  trom  infinity  to  infinity. 
He  governs  all  things  that  exift,and  knows 
all  things  that  are  to  be  known,  He  is 
lmt  eternity  or  infinity,  but  eternal  and 
infinite.  He  is  not  duration,  and  fpace, 
but  he  endures  and  is  prefent  ;  he  endures 
always,  and  he  is  prefent  every  where  ; 
and  by  exiiling  always  and  every  where, 
conftitutes  the  very  things  we  call  duration 
and  fpace,  eternity  and  infinity.  He  is 
omniprefent,  not  only  virtually,  but  fub- 
itantially  ;  for  power  without  fubfiftance 
cannot  fubfift  All  things  are  contained 
and  move  in  him,  but  without  mutual  paf- 
lion,  that  is,  hd  fufters  nothing  from  the 
motions  of  bodies,  nor  do  they  undergo  anv 
jefi  fiance  from  his  omniprefence. 

It  is  confefiedjthat  God  exifis  neceffarily  ; 
and  by  the  fame  necefiity  he  exifis  always 
and  every  where.  Hence  alfo  he  mufi  be 
perfectly  limilar;  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  brain, 
all  arm,  all  perfection,  intelligence,  and 
aCtion  ;  but  after  a  manner  not  at  all  cor¬ 
poreal,  not  at  all  like  men;  after  a  man¬ 
ner  alogether  unknown  to  ns.  He  is  de¬ 
stitute  of  all  body,  and  bodily  fhape,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  feen,  heard,  or  touched  ; 
nor  ought  to  be  worshipped  under  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  any  thing  corporeal.  We  know 
him  only  by  his  properties,  or  attributes, 
by  the  moil  wife  and  excellent  ftruCture  of 
things,  and  by  final  caufes  :  but  we  adore 
and  worlhip  him  only  on  account  of  his 
dominion  :  for  God,  fettingafide  dominion, 
providence,  and  final  caufes,  is  nothing 
elfe  but  fate  and  nature. 

_  The  plain  argument,  fays  Mr.  Maclau- 
nn,  for  the  exifience  of  the  Deity,  obvious 
^o  all,  and  carrying  irrefiftible  conviction 
with  it,  is  from  the  evident  contrivance 
and  fitnefs  of  things  forone  another,  which 
We  meet  with  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
univerfe.  There  is  no  need  of  nice  or 
fubtile  reafonings  in  this  matter;  a  ma- 
pifeft  contrivance  immediately  fuggefts  a 
contriver.  It  ftrikes  us  like  a  fenfation  ; 
and  artful  reafonings  againfi  it  may  puz¬ 
zle  us,  but  it  is  without  lhaking  our  belief. 
iNo  perfon,  for  example,  that  knows  the 
principles  of  optics  and  the  ftruCture  of  the 
:ye,  can  believe  that  it  was  formed  with- 
>ut  lkill  in  that  fcience  ;  or  that  the  ear 
/as  formed  without  the  knowledge,  of 
mads ;  or  that  the  male  and  female  in 
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I  animals  were  not  formed  for  each  other, 
and  for  continuing  the  fpecies.  All  our 
accounts  of  nature  are  full  of  inflances  of 
this  kind.  The  admirable  and  beautiful 
ftruCture  of  things  for  final  caufes,  exalt 
our  idea  of  the  contriver:  the  unity  of 
delign  fhews  him  to  be  one.  The  great  mo¬ 
tions  in  the  fyftem,  performed  with  the 
fame  facility  as  the  leaft,  fuggeft  his  Al- 
mighty  power,  which  gave  motion  to  the 
earth  and  the  celeftial  bodies  with  equal 
eafe  as  to  the  rrfinuteft  particles.  Thefub- 
tilty  of  the  motions  and  aCtions  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  of  bodies,  thews  that  his  influ¬ 
ence  penetrates  the  inrnoft  recelfes  of  things, 
and  that  he  is  equally  aCtive  and  prefent 
everywhere.  The  fimplicity  of  the  laws' 
that  prevail  in  the  world,  the  excellent  dif- 
pofition  of  things,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
befi  ends,  and  the  beauty  which  adorns 
the  works  of  nature,  far  funerior  to  any¬ 
thing  in  art,  fuggeft  his  confummate  wifr 
dom.  The  ufefulnefs  of  the  whole  fcheme, 
fo  well  contrived  for  the  intelligent  beings 
that  enjoy  it,  with  the  internal  difpofition. 
and  moral  ftruCture  of  thole  beings  them- 
felves,  Ihew  his  unbounded  goodnefs.  Thefe 
are  the  arguments  that  are  fufficiently  open, 
to  the  views  and  capacities  of  the  unlearned; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  they  acquire  new 
ftiength  and  lufire  from  the  difcovemes  of 
the  learned.  The  Deity’s  aCting  andinterpo- 
ling  in  the  univerfe,  Ihew  that' he  governs, 
as  well  as  formed  it;  and  the  depth  of  his 
counfels,  even  in  conducting  the  material 
univerfe,  of  which  a  great  part  furpafies 
our  knowledge,  keep  up  an  inward  venera¬ 
tion  and  awe  of  this  great  Being,  and  dif- 
poleus  to  receive  what  may  be  otherwife 
revealed  to  us,  concerning  him.  It  has 
been  juftly  obferved  that  fome  of  the  laws 
of  nature  now  known  to  us,  mufi  have 
efcaped  us,  if  we  had  wanted  the  fenfe  of 
feeing.  It  may  be  in  his  power  to  beftow 
upon  us  other  ienfes,  of  which  we  have  at 
prefent  no  idea;  without  which  it  maybe 
impoiilble  for  us  to  know  all  his  works,  or 
to  have  more  adequate  ideas  of  himfelf. 
In  our  prelent  ftate,  we  know  enough  to 
be  fatisfied  of  our  dependency  upon  him, 
and  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  him,  the  Lord 
and  difpofer  of  all  things.  He  is  not  the 
objeft  of  fenfe;  his  effence,  and  indeed 
that  of  all  other  fubftances,  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  our  difeoveries  ;  but  his  attri¬ 
butes  dearly  appear  in  his  admirable  works. 
We  know,  that  the  highefi  conceptions 
we  are  able  to  form  of  them,  are  fiill  be¬ 
neath  his  real  perfections ;  bur  his  power 
and  dominion  over  us,  and  our  duty  towards 

■  him,  arc  manifeih  '  With 
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With  refpeft  to  Chriftians  It  will  be 
fufficient  to  mention,  that  they  were  very 
early  divided  in  opinion,  with  regard  to 
the  nature  and  effence  of  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing  ;  a  great  part  worihipping  three  perfons 
in  the  unity  of  the  godhead,  while  others 
abfolutely  rejected  a  trinity  of  perfons,  and 
alferted  the  unity  of  the  Divine  nature, 
both  with  relpedt  to  perion  and  lubftance. 
See  Trinitarian. 

GODDESS,  a  heathen  deity  of  the  fe¬ 
male  fex. 

GOD -FATHERS  and  GOD  -  MO¬ 
THERS,  perfons  who  undertake  to  an- 
fwer  for  the  future  condudt  of  infants,  at 
their  baptifm.  This  cuflom  is  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity  in  the  Chriftian  church,  and  was, 
In  all  probability,  inftituted  to  prevent 
children  from  being  brought  up  in  ido¬ 
latry,  if  their  parents  ftiould  die  before 
they  arrived  at  years  of  dilcretion. 

GOLD,  Aiirum ,  the  fol  and  rex  metal- 
Jorum  of  the  chemifts,  a  yellow  metal 
fcarce  at  all  eiaftic  or  fonorous,  very  foft 
and  flexible,  the  moft  dudVUe  of  all  metal¬ 
lic  bodies.  Dr.  Halley  took  one  grain  of 
gilt  fil  ver,  of  which  only  one  foriy-eighth 
part  was  gold :  this  grain  was  drawn  into 
a  wire  two  ells  in  length,  which,  examin¬ 
ed  by  a  microfcope,  appeared  every  where 
covered  with  the  gold  :  a  piece  of  the  wire 
being  put  into  aqua-fortis,  the  filver  was 
eaten  out,  and  a  tube  of  gold  remained, 
which,  nocwithllanding  its  extreme  thin- 
nefs,  was  ftill  opake. 

Gold  is,  of  all  natural  bodies,  the  moft 
ponderous  :  hence  it  links  into  quick¬ 
silver,  w h i  1  ft  all  other  fubftances,  platina 
excepted,  fwim  on  the  furface.  It  is  up¬ 
wards  of  nineteen  times  heavier  than  an 
equal  bulk  of  water  :  a  Paris  cubic  foot  is 
reckoned  to  weigh  1368  pounds.  From  its 
greater  denflty  it  becomes  fenfibly  hotter 
than  other  bodies  when  laid  along  with 
them  in  hot  water. 

Gold  melts  in  a  red  heat,  much  fooner 
than  copper  or  iron  :  though  much  later 
than  lead  or  tin.  It  is  of  all  metals  the 
molt  fixed,  or  permanent  in  the  fire:  an 
ounce  has  been  kept  for  two  months  to¬ 
gether,  in  a  giafs-houfe  furnace,  which  of 
all  furnaces  gives  the  rood  vehement  heat, 
without  fullering  the  leaft  diminution  of 
its  weight. 

Gold  diflolves  in  a  mixtureof  the  nitrous 
and  marine  acids,  called,  from  its  a<Bion 
on  this  rex  metallorum,  aqua-regia  :  either 
of  thefe  acids  fingly  have  no  eft  e  Cl  upon  it; 
nor  is  it  a-fited  on  by  the  vitriolic.  Boer- 
liaave  fays  that  lea- fait  qr  fal  gem  arc  the 
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only  menftrua  of  gold  ;  and  that  both  thefe 
ialts  dillolvc  it,  whether  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  lixivium  or  fpirit  :  experience 
affords  no  foundation  for  this  afl'ertion. 
riiefolution  in  aqua-regis  is  of  a  gold  yel¬ 
low  colour,  and  ftains  the  Ikin,  wherever 
it  touches,  of  a  fine  purpliih  red,  which  is 
not  cafily  got  off. 

Singular  and  unalterable  as  the  proper¬ 
ties  ot  gold  appear  to  be,  they  are  eafily 
maffered  by  chenuffry.  A  fingle  grain  of 
tin  will  deffroy  the  dudliiity  ofathoufand 
grains  of  gold  ;  rendering  the  moll  mal¬ 
leable  gold  not  only  incapable  of  being  ex¬ 
tended,  but  of  bearing  the  hammer  at  all. 
In  Kunckel’s  Tabor  at  or  iim  Chymicum ,  there 
are  proceffes  bv  which  gold  may  be  fub- 
limed  and  diffilied  over  the  helm  ;  and 
furely  what  fublimes  or  diftils  has  loft  its 
fixity.  Mercury-fublimate  and  fal-arnmo- 
niac  volatilize.  There  is  a  certain  common 
and  well  known  fubjeeft,  plentifully  made 
uie  of  by  every  body,  which  robs  gold  of 
its  luff  re,  its  colour,  and  its  malleability, 
and  renders  it  white  and  brittle  :  but  this 
fubftance",  as  it  might  give  rife  to  abufes, 
I  forbear  to  name.  Gold  melted  repeat¬ 
edly  with  borax  becomes  paler  and  paler 
on  every  fufion  ;  and  there  are  fundry  other 
fubftances,  as  butter  of  antimony,  zinc, 
and  the  l'moky  fpirit  of  tin,  from  which 
it  fullers  notable  alterations.  After  all 
thefe  changes,  however,  it  is  ftill  reduci¬ 
ble  to  its  original  ftate ;  the  brittle,  the 
white,  the  fublimed,  the  diftilled  gold, 
may  all  be  refiored  to  the  purity  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  gold  at  firft.  The  c’nem'fts 
have  long  laboured  in  the  deftrudfion  of 
this  metal,  and  allow  it,  to  be  eafier  to 
make  gold  than  to  deffroy’  it:  tho’  it  does 
not  appear  that  either  of  thefe  problems  is 
entirely  beyond  the  /each  of  art  ,  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  gold  has  in  divers  experiments  been  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  gold  was  deftroyed  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  Mr.  Boyle. 

Aqua-regia,  the  proper  menftrvmm  of 
gold,  is  commonly  prepared,  by  ditfolv- 
ing  one  part  of  fal -ammoniac  it'  four  of 
aqua-fortis,  or  fpirit  of  nitre.  Kunckel 
directs  a  commodious  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  exadf  proportions  necefiary  for  the 
fblut  ort.  The  gold,  either  in  form  o 
leaves,  or  granulated,  or  flatted  into  thi 
plates,  then  made  red-hot  and  cut  in  fma 
pieces,  is  to  be  put  into  a  fuitable  quantif 
of  aqua-fortis,  a  gentle  heat  applied,  ad 
fome  powdered  fal-ammoniac  added  gr« 
dually',  by  little  and  little  at  a  time,  tl 
the  whole  of  the  gold  is  diffolved. 

The  larg^ft  quantities  of  gold  are  rt 
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with  In  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies  :  there 
are  mines  of  it  alio  in  Tome  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  particularly  in  tlungary  and  Tran- 
fylvania.  It  is  either  imbedded  in  flinty 
or  other  flones,  or  intermingled  among 
the  loofe  earth  ;  always  in  its  metallic 
form,  though  the  particles  are  commonly 
very  fmall,  and  often  indiftinguiffiable. 
It  is  never  found  in  the  ftate  of  a  true 
ore,  unlefs  when  blended  with  a  large 
proportion  of  other  metals.  Some  gold  is 
alfo  met  with  in  fun  dry  rivers,  as  the  Ta¬ 
gus,  the  Ganges,  the  Rhine,  the  Saale, 
the  Niger,  the  Danube,  and  many  others, 
commonly  in  fine  dull,  often  in  flat  mo- 
lecul:e,  fometimes  fufpended  by  the  water 
in  vifible  atoms,  which  fettle  upon  hand¬ 
ing,  and  are  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of 
river  or  waih-gold  :  thefe  golden  particles 
doubdefs  proceed  from  fome  mines  or 
veins  of  gold;  from  which  the  metaLhas 
been  waihed  out,  and  carried  by  the 
ftream. 

Gold  coins  and  utenfils  are  not  made  of 
pure  gold,  but  have  always  an  alloy  of 
frlvtr,  or  copper,  or  both  together,  by 
which  the  gold  is  rendered  firmer,  harder, 
and  more  fonorous.  When  gold  is  per¬ 
fectly  pure,  it  is  called  gold  of  twenty-four 
carats  ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  in 
an  ounce  of  the  metal  all  the  twenty-four 
fcruples  are  pure  gold.  If  only  twenty- 
three  fcruples  are  fine  gold,  and  the  other 
fcruple  a  baler  metal,  it  is  called  gold  of 
twenty-three  carats ;  and  in  general,  the 
number  of  carats  by  which  the  finenefs  is 
exprelfed,  denotes  the  number  or  fcruples 
of  fine  gold  in  an  ounce  or  twenty-four 
fcruples  of  the  mixed.  The  ancients  fup- 
pofed  the  gold  of  different  countries  to 
differ  in  quality.  But  gold,  when  per- 
fetlly  pure,  is  always  one  and  the  fame, 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found  ;  no  other  differ¬ 
ences  being  obferved  in  it  than  what  pro¬ 
ceed  from  an  admixture  of  fome  other 
metal. 

There  are  different  methods  of  fepara- 
ting  gold  from  admixture  of  other  metals. 
If  only  a  bafe  metal  is  mixed  with  gold, 
they  may  be  feparated  by  telling  or  cupel- 
lation  with  lead;  the  bafe  metal  vitrifying 
with  lead,  whilil  the  gold  remains  un¬ 
hurt. 

Silver,  which  refills  the  deftruff  ive 
power  of  lead  equally  with  gold  itlelf,  is 
feparated  by  acid  menftrua.  For  this 
purpofe,  we  muff  firft  examine,  whether 
the  mixture  contains  mod  gold,  or  moft 
filver:  if  the  gold  is  found  to  prevail,  the 
aafrtai  is  to  be  flatted  into  plates,  or  gra- 
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nulated,  and  put  into  a  proportlofiabla 
quantity  of  aqua-regis,  which  diifolves 
the  gold,  and  leaves  the  filver  in  the  form 
of  powder  at  the  bottom  :  the  filver,  waihed 
and  dried,  may  be  melted  into  a  mafs, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  tallow,  and 
fome  nitre  or  borax  ;  and  the  gold  may  be 
recovered  from  the  liquor  by  precipitation. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of 
lilver  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
gold,  aqua-fortis  is  made  ufe  of,  which 
diffolves  the  filver,  and  leaves  the  gold 
behind,  in  form  of  a  black  mafs  or  powder, 
to  be  waihed  and  melted  with  borax.  If 
the  proportions  of  the  two  metals  arc 
nearly  equal,  the  mixture  is  melted  with 
fo  much  frelh  filver  as  will  make  the  whole 
quantity  of  filver  at  lead  three  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  gold  :  if  the 
quantity  of  filver  is  much  lefs  than  this, 
the  bell:  aqua-fortis  will  not  be  able  to  ex¬ 
tract  it  from  the  gold  :  if  much  greater, 
the  folution  or  extraction  will  go  on  the 
fafter,  but  the  scold  will  remain  in  form 
of  powder,  fome  particles  of  which  may¬ 
be  in  danger  of  being  lofl  :  if  it  is  juit 
thrice  the  weight  of  the  gold,  the  gold 
retains  the  form  of  the  original  plates  : 
from  the  gold  making  one  fourth  of  the 
compound,  the  procefs  is  commonly  called 
quartation.  This  method  of  parting  the 
two  metals  is  more  commodious  and  efleflual 
than  that  by  aqua-regis;  aqua-fortis  dif- 
folving  the  filver,  much  (boner  than  aqua- 
regis  does  the  gold  ;  and  the  former  taking 
up  none  of  the  gold  along  with  the  filver, 
whereas  the  latter  ahnoft  always  diffolves 
a  part  of  the  filver  along  with  the  gold, 
efpecially  if  the  aqua-regis  is  made  with 
an  under-proportion  of  marine  acid. 

Gold  is  iikewife  purified  from  filver  by- 
acids  applied  in  the  form  of  vapour  free 
from  phlegm.  Thus  applied,  they  extra  ft 
fmall  proportions  of  filver  as  well  as  large 
ones  ;  the  gold  being  unable  to  defend 
that  metal  again!!  the  fumes,  as  it  does 
again!!  the  acid  in  its  liquid  ftate.  The 
marine  vapours  alfo,  in  this  method  of  ap¬ 
plication,  corrode  the  filver  as  effectually 
as  the  nitrous  ;  the  only  difference  is,  that 
when  corroded  by  the  nitrous,  fucii  part 
as  may  remain  in  the  pores  of  the  gold, 
is  eafily  diffolved  and  waihed  out  by  water, 
whereas  with  the  marine,  it  forms  a,  con¬ 
crete  not  diffoluble  in  water. — The  method 
of  performing  the  procefs  is  this.  Nitre, 
or  common  fait,  (not  both  at  once,  for 
the  vapour  arifing  from  the  mixture  would 
diffolve  the  gold  as  well  as  the  filvci;)  is 
mixed  with  au  equal  quantity  of  calcined 

vitriol. 
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vitriol,  by  which  its  acid  is  extricated  In 
the  fire  ;  and  twice  its  weight  of  powdered 
Lvicks,  to  prevent  the  matter  from  melting 
and  adhering  to  the  furface  of  the  metal. 
The  gold  impregnated  with  filver,  is  flat¬ 
ted  into  plates  ;  cleanfcd  by  ignition  from 
any  external  un£luofit'y  that  might  impede 
the  action  of  the  acid  ;  then  ftratified  and 
every  where  furrounded  with  the  mixture 
in  a  crhcible  or  cementing  pot  ;  the  veflel 
clofely  covered  and  luted  ;  the  fire  gra¬ 
dually  raifed  to  a  flight  red  heat,  and  kept 
tip  for  twelve,  lixteen,  or  twenty  hours. 
It  is  often  neceffary  to  repeat  the  cemen¬ 
tation  ;  a  part  of  the  filver  being  apt  to 
efcape  the  a£iion  of  the  fumes,  efpecially 
when  the  plates  are  of  confiderable  thick- 
nefs  :  the  metal,  after  one  cementation, 
muff  be  melted  and  laminated  afrefh,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  committed  to  another.  Thefe 
kinds  of  operations  were  formerly  often 
pradtifed  ;  but  have  now  in  great  mea- 
fitire  given  place  to  more  advantageous  and 
eft'edtual  methods  of  reparation.  The  mix¬ 
ture  with  fea-falt  is  commonly  called  the 
legal  cement,  geld  being  the  only  metal¬ 
lic  body,  platina  excepted,  that  is  capa- 
pable  of  refilling  it. 

The  refillance  of  gold  to  aqua-fortis 
affords  a  ready  method  of  diflinguifhing 
that  metal  from  compofitiotis  releinbling 
it  in  colour.  If  a  line  be  drawn  with 
the  rtiafs  upon  any  fmooth  fione  that  does 
not  dilfolve  in  acids,  a  drop  of  aqua-lortis 
will  take  off  the  mark  left  by  any  of  the 
bafe  metals,  whilft  that  made  by  gold 
remains  untouched. 

If  gold  contains  copper,  lead,  or  other 
imperfect  metallic  bodies,  along  with  fil* 
ver,  it  is  purified  firft  from  the  bafe  me¬ 
tal  by  the  tell  or  cupel,  and  then  feparated 
from  the  filver  by  quartation. — It  is  pu¬ 
rified  alfo  from  all  the  metals  by  fufion 
with  antimony,  which  abforbs  or  fcorifies 
all  but  gold.  Tin  is  moll  commodiouily 
feparated  by  injecting  corrofive  fublimate 
upon  the  gold  in  fufion.  Mercury  diffi- 
pated  from  it  by  bare  ignition. 

Gold  is  clean  fed,  from  external  Impu¬ 
rities,  by  beating  it  red-hot,  and  waffling 
it  with  weak  aqua-fortis,  brine  of  fea- 
falt,  with  tartar.  See.  When  pale,  th<? 
colour  is  heightened,  by  melting  it  with 
copper,  and  afterwards  feparating'the  cop¬ 
per  ;  or  by  a  mixture  of  verdigrile  and 
fid-ammoniac  with  vitriol  or  nitre.  It  is 
fa  id  that  a  mixture  of  gold  with  one  third, 
or  even  with  half  its  weight  of  filver,  ac¬ 
quires,  on  cementation  with  verdigrife, 
the  colour  of  pure  gold.  The  filver  how- 
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ever  Is  eafily  dif  overed  on  the  touchflo'nei 
by  means  of  aqua-fortis  :  if  a  line  be 
drawn  with  the  compound  metal,  a  little 
aqua-fortis,  applied  upon  the  part,  will 
eat  out  the  filver  ;  and  the  remaining  gold 
vcill  appear  fpeckcd  and  difunited.  JVeu - 
incitin' s  Chcmiflry. . 

GOLD-WIRE,  a  cylindrical  ingot  of 
filver,  fuperficially  gilt,  or  covered  with 
gold  at  the  fire,  and  afterwards  drawn 
luccefiively  through  a  great  number  of 
little  round  holes,  of  a  wire-drawing  iron, 
each  lefs  than  the  other,  till  it  be  fome- 
times  no  bigger  than  an  hair  of  the  head. 
See  Wire. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  before  the  wire 
be  reduced  to  this  exceflive  finenefs,  it  is 
drawn  through  above  an  hundred  and  forty 
different  holes,  and  that  each  time  they 
draw  it,  it  is  rubbed  afrelh  over  with  new 
Wax,  both  to  facilitate  its  paffage,  and  to 
prevent  the  filver’s  appearing  through  it. 

GOLD-WIRE  flatted,  is  the  former 
wire  flatted  between  two  rollers  ofpolilhed 
flecl,  to  fit  it  to  be  fpun  on  a  flick,  or 
to  be  ufed  flat,  as  it  is  without  (pinning, 
in  certain  fluffs,  laces,  embroideries^  &c. 

GOLD-THREAD,  or  SPUN  GOLD, 
is  a  flatted  gold,  wrapped  or  laid  over  a 
thread  of  filk,  by  twilling  it  with  a  wheel 
and  iron  bobins, 

GOLD-LEAF,  of  BEATEN  GOLD, 
is  gold  beaten  with  a  hammer  into  ex¬ 
ceeding  thin  leaves,  fo  that  it  is  com¬ 
puted,  that  an  ounce  may  be  beaten  into 
fixteen  hundred  leaves,  each  three  inches 
fquare,  in  which  flate  it  takes  up  more 
than  159052  times  its  former  furface.  This 
gold  they  beat  on  a  block  of  tdack.  marble, 
about  a  foot  fquare,  and  ufually  raifed 
three  feet  high  :  they  make  ufe  of  three 
forts  of  hammers,  formed  like  rslallets,  of 
polifhed  iron. 

GOLD-FINCH,  in  ornithology,  the 
Engliih.  name  of  a  fpecies  of  fringilla, 
with  the  wings  variegated  with  black, 
yellow,  and  white. 

GOLD-SMI TH,  or  SILVER -SMITH, 
an  artift  who  makes  veflels,  utenfils,  and 
ornaments  in  gold  and  filver. 

Shell- GOLD,  that  ufed  by  the  illumi- 
ners,  and  wherewith  we  write  gold  letters. 
It  is  made  of  the  pareings  of  leaf-gold, 
and  even  of  the  leaves  themfelves,  reduced 
into  an  impalpable  powder,  by  grinding 
on  a  marble  with  honey.  After  leaving 
it  to  infufe  lome  time  in  aqua-fortis,  they 
put  it  in  (hells,  where  it  flicks.  To  ufe 
it  they  dilute  it  with  gum-water,  or  foap- 
water, 

GOLDEN, 
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GOLDEN,  that  which  has  a  relation 
to  gold,  or  confifts  of  gold,  is  valuable, 

Or  the  like  ;  as, 

GOLDEN-BULL.  See  the  article  Bull. 

GOLDEN-CALF,  in  Jewilh  antiquity, 
a  figure  which  the  Ifraelites  call  in  gold, 
and  let  up  in  the  wildernefs  to  worlhip 
during  Mofes’s  abfence  in  the  mount. 

GOLDEN-FLEECE,  in  the  ancient 
mythology,  the  fkin,  or  fleece,  of  the 
ram  upon  which  Phryxus  and  Hella  are 
jfuppofed  to  have  fvvam  over  the  fea  to 
Golchis  ;  which  being  facrificed  to  Jupi- 
ter,  its  fleece  was  hung  upon  a  tree  in  the 
grove  of  Mars,  guarded  by  two  brazen- 
hoofed  bulls,  and  a  monflrous  dragon  that 
never  llept  ;  but  was  at  lall  taken  and 
carried  away  by  Jafon,  and  the  Argonauts. 

GOLDEN-NUMBER,  in  chronology, 
a  number  ihewing  what  year  of  the  moon's 
cycle  any  given  year  is.  See  Cycle  of  the 
Moon. 

GOLDEN-RULE,  in  arithmetic,  is 
alfo  called  the  rule  of  three. 

GOMPHRENA,  the  purple  everlafting 
flower,  in  botany. 

It  is  a  native  of  both  Eaft  and  Weft- 
Indies  ;  and  the  flower  is  ufually  of  a 
beautiful  purple  colour. 

GONDOLA,  a  fort  of  barge  curiouflv 
ornamented  and  navigated  on  the  canals  of 
Venice. 

GONORRHOEA,  in  medicine,  an  in¬ 
voluntary  efflux  of  the  feminal  juices,  and 
fome  other  recrementitious  matter. 

Authors  take  notice  of  three  fpecies 
of  gonorrhoeas  ;  the  firft  is  a  Ample 
gonorrhoea,  or  perpetual  eiflux  of  the 
feminal  juices,  without  any  virulence  : 
the  fecond  is  a  venereal,  or  virulent  go¬ 
norrhoea,  fo  called,  though  improperly, 
from  its  fimilitude  to  the  preceding  :  the 
third  is  an  involuntary  efflux  of  a  viicid 
white,  or  whitifh  fluid  from  the  urethra, 
in  confequence  of  a  venereal  gonorrhoea 
ill  cured,  or  too  frequently  repeated. 

GOOD,  in  general,  whatever  is  apt  to 
caule  or  increafe  pleafure,  or  dimmifli 
pain  in  us  ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
fame,  whatever  is  able  to  procure,  or  pre- 
ferve  to  us  the  poffellion  of  agreeable  fen- 
fations,  and  remove  thofe  of  an  Oppofite 
nature. 

Mctaphyfical  GOOD,  the  fame  with 
perfection.  See  Perfection. 

Moral  GOOD,  the  right  conduct  of 
the  feveral  fenles  and  pafflons,  or  their 
juft  proportion  and  accommodation  to  their 
refpe£tive.£>bje<fti0ns  and  relations. 

GOOSE,  Anfer ,  in  ornithology,  a  well- 
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known  bird  of  the  anas-kind,  Vith  the 
back  of  a  greyifh  brown  colour,  the  belly 
and  edges  of  the  wing-feathers  white. 

Geefe  are  fowls  of  great  profit,  both  for 
food,  for  their  feathers,  and  for  theii^ 
greafe.  For  the  gathering  of  their  fea¬ 
thers,  fome  authors  advile  their  being 
pulled  twice  a  year,  viz.  in  March  and 
Auguft  ;  yet  this  is  certainly  an  unpro¬ 
fitable  as  well  as  a  cruel  praflice  ;  for  the 
gooie  qn  being  incapable  of  flight,  eafily 
falls  a  prey  to  the  fox,  and  other  ravenous 
creatures,  and  by  uncloathing  her,  you 
occafion  her  getting  cold,  which  fuddenly 
kills  her.  ’Tis  therefore  moll  advifeable 
to  ftay  till  moulting  time,  or  till  you  kill 
her,  and  then  all  her  feathers  may  be 
made  ufe  of  at  pleafure.  However,  in  the 
fens  of  Lincolnlflire,  &c;  the  geete  both, 
old  and  voting  are  generally  pulled  twice 
a  year. 

GOOSE-BERRY,  Grojfularia ,  or  Rlbcs$ 
in  botany. 

The  belt  way  of  railing  thefe  ufeful 
bullies  is  by  cuttings,  obferving  always 
to  take  the  liandfomeft  ilioots,  and  that 
from  branches  that  bear  mod  fruit.  Thele 
are  to  be  planted  in  February. 

There  are  a  great  many  forts  of  goofe- 
berry,  among  which  the  white  Holland 
kind  is  the  faireft*  and  beft  bearer  of  all 
others  ;  the  berries  being  large,  tranfpa* 
rent,  and  well  tailed.  The  Englilb  yel¬ 
low  goofe-berry  is  knov/n  every  where, 
and  fitteft  for  culinary  ufes  while  green* 
The  hedge  hog  goofe-berry  is  large,  well 
tailed,  and  extremely  hairy.  There  is  al¬ 
fo  a  fort  of  green  goofe-berry,  that  is  a 
very  pleafant  fruit. 

Gooie-befries  taken  in  feafon,  produce 
a  delicious  wine,  very  proper  for  {ummer 
repafts*  Alfo,  if  thoroughly  prelfed,  with, 
an  addition  of  water,  and  well  fermented* 
they  yield  in  diftillation  the  beft  brandy 
of  any  of  our  fruits,  and  little  inferior 
to  French  brandy. 

GOOSE-WINGS  of  a  Sail,  the  clues, 
or  lower  corners,  or  a  ihip’s  main-fail  or 
fore-fail,  when  the  middle  part  is  tied  up 
or  furled  to  the  yard. 

The  goofe-wings  are  only  ufed  in .  3 
great  ftorrri  to  feud  under,  when  the  fail 
at  large,  or  even  reefed,  would  be  too 
much  for  the  ilnp  to  carry  at  fuch  a  time* 

GORDIAN  KNOT,  in  antiquity,  a 
knot  made  in  the  leathers  or  harnels  of 
the  chariot  of  Gordias,  king  of  Phrygia, 
fa  verv  intricate,  that  there  was  no  find¬ 
ing  where  it  began  or  ended. 

The  inhabitants  had  a  tradition,  that 
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the  oracle  I\ad  declared,  that  he  who  un* 
'tied  this  knot,  lhould  be  matter  of  Alia. 
Alexander  having  undertaken  it,  was  un¬ 
able  to  accomplilh  it,  when  fearing  left 
his  not  untying  it  lhould  be  deemed  an  ill 
augury,  and  prove  a  check  in  the  way  ot 
his  conquefts,  he  cut  it  alunder  with  his 
lword,  and  thus  either  accomplilhed  or 
eluded  the  oracle. 

GORE,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  abate¬ 
ments,  which,  according  to  Guillim,  de¬ 
notes  a  coward.  It  is  a  figure  confiiting 
of  two  arch  lines  drawn  one  from  the 
ii miter  chief,  and  the  other  from  the  linifter 
bafe,  both  meeting  in  an  acute  angle  in 
the  middle  ol  the  fefs  point. 

GORGE,  Gula,  in  architecture,  the 
ji  arrowed:  part  of  the  Tufcan  and  Doric 
Capitals,  lying  between  the  eltragal,  above 
the  ihaft  of  the  pillar  and  the  annulets. 

It  is  alfo  u fed  for  a  concave  moulding, 
larger,  but  not  fo  deep  as  a  fcotia,  which 
ferv.es  for  compartments,  &c. 

GORGE,  in  fortification,  the  entrance 
of  the  platform  of  any  work. 

GORGED,  in  heraldry,  the  bearing  of 
a  crown,  coronet,  or  the  like,  about  the 
neck  of  the  lion,  a  fwan,  Sec.  and  in  that 
cafe  it  is  laid,  the  lion  or  cygnet  is  gorged 
with  a  ducal  coronet,  See. 

GORGONS,  in  antiquity,  a  warlike 
female  nation  of  Lybia,  in  Africa,  who 
liad  frequent  quarrels  with  another  nation 
of  the  fame  fex,  called  Amazons. 

*  GORGONS,  in  fabulous  hiflory, 
three  fillers,  the  daughters  of  Phorcus  and 
Ceta.  They  were  named  Mcdufa,  Eu- 
ryole,  and  Sthcnio,  and  are  reprefented 
as  having  fnakes  inllead  of  hair,  brazen 
hands  and  golden  wings.  Hefiod  fays 
they  had  but  one  eye  between  all  the 
three,  which  they  ufed  by  turns.  They 
lived  near  the  garden  of  the  Hefperides, 
and  transformed  into  llone  all  who 
looked  at  them.  Perfeus,  with  the  aflifl- 
ance  of  Minerva,  killed  Medufa,  when 
her  fillers  purfued  him,  and  he  efcaped 
by  putting  on  an  helmet,  lent  him  by 
Pluto,  which  rendered  him  invifible. 

GOSHAWK,  the  Englilh  name  of  the 
yellow-legged  falcon,  with  a  brown  back, 
and  a  white  variegated  breaft. 

GOSPEL,  the  hillory  of  the  life,  ac¬ 
tions,  death,  referred  ion,  afeenfion,  and 
iloftrine  of  felus  C h rift* 

"The  word  is  Saxon,  and  of  the  lame 
import  with  the  Latin  term  cuangelium , 
which  Signifies  glad  tidings,  or  good  news. 

The  hillory  is  contained  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,-  and 
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St.'  John  ;  who  from  thence  are  called 
evangelifls.  The  Chnilian  church  never 
acknowledged  any  more  than  thefe  four 
gofpels  as  canonical  j  notwithftanding 
which,  feveral  apocryphal  gofpels  are 
handed  down  to  us,  and  others  are  en¬ 
tirely  loft* 

GOSSYP1UM,  cotton,  in  botany.  See 

CottOH. 

GOTHIC,  in  general,  whatever  has 
any  relation  to  the  Goths  :  thus  we  lay. 
Gothic  cuftoms,  Gothic  architecture,  See. 

Gothic  architecture  is  far  removed  from 
the  manner  and  proportions  of  the  antique  ; 
having  its  ornaments  yvild  and  chimerical, 
and  its  profiles  lncorreCt  :  however,  it  is 
frequently  found  very  ftrong,  and  appears 
very  rich  and  pompous,  as  may  be  feen 
in  leveral  of  our  Englith  cathedrals.  1  his 
manner  of  building  was,  originally,  very 
heavy  and  coarfe  ;  but  alterwards  run  into 
the  oppofite  extreme,  being  flender,  rich, 
and  delicate  to  a  fault.  In  the  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  we  fee  high  vaults  railed  on  llen-^ 
der  pillars  ;  and  every  thing  crowded  with 
windows,  rofes,  erodes,  figures,  Sec. 

GOVERNMENT,  in  general,  the  po¬ 
lity  of  a  fiate,  or  an  orderly  power  con- 
llituted  for  the  public  good. 

Government  is  alio  a  poll  or  office 
which  gives  a  perfon  the  power  or  right 
to  govern  or  rule  over  a  place. 

Government  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  city, 
countrv,  or  place  to  which  the  power  of 
governing  is  extended. 

Government,  in  grammar,  a  part  of 
conitruCtion  uiually  called  regimen. 

GOUGE,  an  inllrument  or  tool  ufed 
by  divers  artificers  ,  being  a  fort  of  round 
hollow  chilfel,  for  cutting  holes,  chan¬ 
nels,  grooves,  See.  either  in  wood  or  Hone. 
See  'Joinery. 

GOUT,  Arthritis ,  in  medicine,  as  de¬ 
fined  by  Boerhaave,  a  very  painful  d  1 1- 
eafe,  whole  feat  is  in  the  joints  and  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  feet,  and  whole  principal 
times  of  invalion  are  the  ipring  and  au¬ 
tumn.  1 

The  curative  intention,  according  to 
Wintringham,  requires,  fil'd,  that  the 
primje  viae  be  fet  free  Irom  a  load  of  in- 
digefled  crudities,  and  the  vifeera  be 
rcllored  to  their  priftine  vigour  ;  fecondlvy 
that  the  fluid  flagnaling  in,  and  fluff¬ 
ing  up  the  fmallcr  veffels,  may  be  ex-' 
polled  the  body,  and  a  free  palfage  through 
the  confacted  veffels  be  reflored^ 

The  firff  intention  may  be  anAvetfd  by 
vomits  and  gentle  cathartics  repeated  as 
occafipn  requires  5  by  bitters,  aromatics, 

anti- 
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antifcorbutic  medicines  ;  bv  alkaline  fixed 
lalts,  tajcen  in  lmall  quantities  lor  a  lu!ig 
time;  by  aliments  and  drinks  that  are 
nourifhirig,  light,  ealy  of  digeftion,  quick¬ 
ly  aflimilated,  and  taken  indue  quantity  ; 
by  powerful  exercife  often  repeated,  and 
long  continued  ;  and  efpecially  by  riding 
in  dry,  lerene,  pure  air  ;  by  fridtions  ;  by 
motion  of  the  affected  parts  ;  by  going  to 
ilcep  at  early  hours. 

The  lecond  intention  may  be  anfwered 
partly  by  the  preceding,  as  well  as  by 
procuring  gentle  fweats  ;  by  bathing  in 
natural  and  artificial  baths  ;  by  fweating 
in  a  bagnio  ;  or  by  the  ufe  of  volatile 
lilts ,  and  copious  drinking  of  attenuat¬ 
ing  liquors,  actually  hot,  in  the  morning 
while  in  bed,  in  order  to  procure  a  i’weac  ; 
as  alio  by  mercurial  purges,  taking  a  large 
quantity  of  diluents  after  them  ;  by  fric¬ 
tions  of  the  whole  body,  efpecially  the 
parts  affected,  with  hot,  dry  linen-cloths, 
till  a  rednefs  appear  ;  by  cold  baths  ;  and 
the  like. 

To  abate  the  excefiive  pain  in  the  part 
affedied,  Boerhaave  fays,  that  if  there  be 
an  abfolute  neceffity,  opiates  may  be  given 
internally,  and  the  patient  may  drink 
plentifully  of  hot  whey,  or  any  other  li¬ 
quor  of  the  like  nature.  Externally,  emol¬ 
lients  and  anodynes  may  be  ufed,  laid  on 
pretty  hot  ;  or  the  part  affected  may  be 
beat  with  nettles  ;  or  it  may  be  anointed 
with  terebinthinated  balfam  of  fulphur  ; 
or  tow  may  be  burnt  thereon. 

GRACE,  Gratia ,  among  divines,  fig- 
nifies  any  unmerited  gift  which  God  he- 
itows  on  mankind, 

Grace  is  divided  into  natural  and  fuper- 
natural  :  the  natural  including  the  gifts 
of  being,  life,  of  rational  faculties,  and 
immortal  foul,  See.  and  the  fupernatural 
is  confidered  as  a  gift  conferred  on  intel¬ 
ligent  beings  in  order  to  their  falvation. 

Afl  of  GRACE,  an  aft  of  parliament 
for  a  general  pardon,  and  for  letting  at 
liberty  inlolvent  debtors. 

Days  of  GRACE,  in  commerce.  See 
Day. 

GRACES,  in  heathen  mythology,  three 
goddeffes,  whoie  names  were  Aglia,  Tha¬ 
lia,  and  Euphrofyne  ;  that  is,  ihining, 
fiourilhing,  and  gay ;  or  according  to 
lbme  authors,  Pafithea,  Euphrofyne,  and 
JEgiale.  Some  make  them  the  daughters 
of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome,  or  Eunomia, 
the  daughter  of  Oceanus  ;  but  the  moft 
pom  mo  n  opinion  is,  that  they  were  the 
daughters  of  Bacchus  and  Venus. 

They  are  fometinHS  reprefaned  dreffed, 
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but  more  frequently  naked,  to  fW  per¬ 
haps,  tnat  whatever  is  truly  graceful  is  * 
fo  in  itfclf,  without  the  aid  of  Sior' 
ornaments.  They  prefided  over  mutual 
kuulnefs  and  acknowledgment  ;  bellowed 
liberality,  eloquence,  and  wifdom,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  good  grace,  gaiety  of  difpo- 
lition,  and  cafinefs  ot  manners.  1 

GRADA  I  ION,  in  general,  the  a f- 
cending  itep  by  Hep,  or  ip  a  regular  and 
uniform  manner. 

GRADA  1  ION,  in  architeflure,  a 
flight  of  heps,  particularly  alcending  from 
the  cloifter  to  the  choir  in  churches. 

GRADA  i  ION,  in  painting,  a  gra¬ 
dual  and  infenfible  change  of  colour,  by 
the  diminution  of  the  teints  and  lhades. 

GRADA  riON,  in  rhetoric,  the  fame 
with  climax.  See  Climax. 

GRAPT,  or  GRAPF,  in  gardening, 
a  cion  or  Ihoot  of  a  tree  inferted  into  ano¬ 
ther,  fo  as  to  make  it  yield  fruit  of  the 
fame  nature  with  that  of  the  tree  from 
whence  the  grift  was  taken. 

In  the  choice  of  grafts,  the  following 
dn <_ chons  ihould  be  carefully  oblerved 
i ft.  That  they  are  Ihoots  of  the  former 
year.  adly.  That  they  are  taken  from 
healthy  fruitful  trees.  And,  3dly.  That 
you  prefer  thofe  grafts  which  are  taken 
hom  the  lateral  or  horizontal  branches, 
to  thofe  taken  from  the  perpendicular 
ihoots.  Thefe  grafts  ihould  be  cut  off 
fiom  the  trees  before  the  buds  begin  to 
f\vell,  which  is  generally  three  weeks  or  a 
month  before  -  the  ieafon  for  grafting  ; 
therefore  when  they  are  cut  off,  they 
ihould  be  laid  in  the  ground  with  the 
cut  downwards,  burying  them  half  their 
length,  and  covering  their  tops  with  dry 
litter,  to  prevent  their  drying  :  if  a  fmall 
joint  of  the  former  year’s  wood  be  cut 
off  with  the  cion,  it  will  preferve  it  the 
better  ;  and  when  it  is  grafted,  this  m&y 
be  cut  oft  ;  for  the  grafts  muft  be  cut  to 
a  proper  length  before  they  are  inferted 
ipto  the  ftocks  ;  but  till  then,  the  ihoots 
ihould  remain  their  full  length,  as  they 
were  taken  from  the  tree,  which  will  pre¬ 
ferve  them  better  from  ftriking.  If  thefe' 
grafts  are  to  be  carried  to  a  conftderable 
diftaqce,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  their  cut 
ends  into  a  lump,  of  clay,  and  to  wrap 
them  up  in  mois,  which  will  preferve 
them  freih  for  a  month  or  longer  :  but 
thefe  ihould  be  cut  off  earlier  from  the 
trtes,  than  thofe  that  are  to  be  grafted 
near  the  place  where  the  trees  are  grow¬ 
ing.  For  the  choice  of  ftocks  for  graft-, 
ing,  fee  Stock. 

Kks  ’  GRAFT* 
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GRAFTING,  or  ENGRAFTING, 
the  taking  a  fhoot  from  cne  tree,  and  in- 
ferting  it  in  another,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  both  may  unite  and  form  one  tree. 

The  reafon  for  grafting  is,  that  as  all 
good  fruits  have  been  accidentally  obtain¬ 
ed  from  feeds,  fo  thefe  when  fown  will 
often  degenerate,  and  produce  fuch  fruits  as 
are  not  worth  cultivating  :  but  when  the 
ihoots,  cions,  or  grafts,  are  taken  from 
fuch  trees  as  yield  good  fruit,  thefe  will 
never  vary  from  their  kind,  whatever  he 
the  flock,  or  tree,  on  which  they  are 
grafted. 

.The  molt  proper  feafon  for  grafting  is 
in  the  fpring,  jult  before  the  riling  of  the 
fap,  or  at  leaf;  before  it  rifes  in  any  great 
quantity  :  but  the  weather  mull  be  nei¬ 
ther  frofty  not  wet  ;  nor  lhould  the  wind 
blow  very  bleak  or  ftrong  when  this  ope¬ 
ration  is  performed  :  for  on  thefe  circum- 
llances,  and  upon  the  exa<ft  joining  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  cion  with  the  inner  bark 
of  the  flock,  fo  that  the  lap  which  flows 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood  may  be 
communicated  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
the  fuccels  of  grafting  chiefly  depends. 

The  implements  neceflary  for  grafting 
are,  a  fine  fmall  hand-  faw  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  large  flocks  ;  a  good  ftrong  knife 
with  a  thick  back  to  make  clefts  in  the 
flocks  ;  a  fharp  pen-knife  to  cut  the 
grafts  ;  a  grafting  chillel,  and  a  fmall  mal¬ 
let  to  pare  away  the  wood  ;  bafs,  or  wool¬ 
len  yarn  to  tie  the  grafts  with  ;  and  a 
quantity  of  clay,  or  cement,  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  to  lay  over  the  incilions,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  bleeding,  and  keep  out 
the  air. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  clay  in¬ 
tended  for  this  purpofe,  is  to  mix  tho¬ 
roughly  together  a  quantity  of  ftrong,  fat 
loam,  fome  new  ftone-horfe  dung  broken 
Into  fmall  bits,  a  little  tanners  hair,  or 
ftraw,  cut  very  fmall,  with  a  little  fait, 
and  as  much  water  as  will  make  the 
whole  of  the  conftftence  of  pretty  ftiff 
mortar. 

The  cement  or  compofition  which  fame 
have  of  late  ufed,  and  which  has  been 
found  to  anfwer  the  defign  of  keeping  out 
the  air  better  than  the  above  glay,  is  made 
of  turpentine,  bees  wax,  and  l-ofin,  melt¬ 
ed  together.  This  compofition,  when  of 
a  proper  confiftence,  is  laid  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  thick,  upon  the  cut  part 
©f  the  flock  round  the  graft  ;  and  has 
th  is  farther  advantage  over  the  clay,  that 
H-here  is  no  danger  of  its  being  hurt  by 
froft  5  for  cold  hardens  it  s  and  when  the 
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heat  of  fummer  comes  on,  by  which  tims 
it  is  no  longer  wanted  on  the  tree,  it  will 
melt  and  fall  off  without  any  trouble. 

GRAIN,  a  general  name  for  all  lorts 
of  corn,  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  &rc. 

GRAIN  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fmall 
weight,  the  twentieth  part  of  a  fcruple 
in  apothecaries  weight,  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  a  penny-weight  troy.  See 
Weight. 

GRAIN  alfo  denotes  the  component 
particles  of  fto.nes  and  metals,  the  veins, 
of  wood,  &c.  Hence  crofs-grained,  or 
againft  the  grain,  is  contrary  to  the  fibres 
of  wood,  &:c. 

GRAMMAR,  the  art  of  fpeaking  and 
writing  any  language  with  propriety. 

GRAMMAR,  a  book  containing  the 
rules  of  this  art,  methodically  digefted. 

GRAMMARIAN,  one  who  is  fkilled 
in,  or  who  teaches  grammar, 

GRAMMATICAL,  belonging  ta 
grammar. 

GRANADII.R,  a  foldier  armed  with 
a  fword,  a  fire-lock,  a  bayonet,  and  a 
pouch  full  of  hand-granadoes.  They 
wear  high  caps,  are  generally  the  talleft 
fellows,  and  are  always  the  firft  upon  all 
attacks. 

Every  battalion  of  foot  has  generally 
a  company  of  granadiers  belonging  to  it, 
four  or  five  granadiers  belong  to  each 
company  of  the  battalion  ;  which,  on  ac- 
calion,  are  drawn  out,  and  form  a  com¬ 
pany  of  themfelves.  Thefe  always  take 
the  right  of  a  battalion. 

Horfe- GRANADIERS,  called  by  the 
French  grenadiers  'volans,  or  flving-grana- 
aiers,  are  fuch  as  are  mounted  on  horfe- 
back,  and  fight  on  foot, 

GRANADILLA,  pafiion-fiawer,  a  plant 
called  by  Linnceus  pafiiflora. 

GRANADO,  a  hollow  ball  or  (bell,  of 
iron  or  other  metal,  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter  ;  which  being  filled  with 
fine  powder,  is  let  on  fire  by  means  of  a 
fmall  fuiee  fattened  to  the  touch-hole, 
made  of  the  fame  compofition  as  that  of  a 
bomb  :  as  foon  as  the  fire  enters  the  ihell, 
it  burfts  into  many  pieces,  much  to  the 
damasre  of  all  that  ftand  near.  See 
Bomb. 

GRANARY,  a  building  to  lay  or  ftore 
corn  in,  efpecially  that  defigned  to  be 
kept  a  confiderable  time. 

Experimental  pnilofophy  has  proved  that 
the  air  is  the  great  fo.urce  of  corruption  ; 
keep  out  that,  and  all  is  kept  out  ;  and 
the  moft  corruptible  fubftances,  fuch  as 
meal,  butter,  milk,  and  the  like,  have 
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been  preferved  frcih  four  months  in  the 
exhaufled  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 

In  Egypt  and  moll  parts  of  Africa 
there  are  deep  pits  made  in  the  folid  rock  ; 
the  defcent  into  them  is  but  juft  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  go  clown  into  them 
by,  but  they  grow  larger  as  loon  as  the 
perfon  is  in,  and  are  ulually  Iquare,  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  diameter.  In  thefe 
the  great  men  of  the  country  preferve 
their  corn  ;  they  firft  ftrew  over  the  floor 
with  ftraw,  then  they  lay  on  the  corn  | 
ftill,  as  the  heap  rifes,  placing  a  thin  bed 
of  ftraw  between  the  corn  and  the  lides, 
as  they  did  at  the  bottom. 

In  this  manner  they  proceed  till 
the  whole  cavity  is  filled  :  when  this  is 
done,  they  cover  the  mouth  of  the  en¬ 
trance  with  a  fort  of  hurdle  of  green 
boughs  of  trees,  interwoven  one  with 
another.  This  they  cover  with  about  two 
feet  thicknefs  of  fluid,  and  over  this  raife 
a  ridge  of  earth,  well  beaten  together,  in 
order  to  throw  off  the  rain  both  ways, 
that  none  may  fettle  on  the  place  and 
foak  into  the  magazine. 

The  corn  thus  ftored  up  always  keeps 
three,  four,  or  more  years  very  good. 

The  two  great  cautions  to  be  obferved 
Jn  the  erecting  granaries,  are  to  make  them 
fufticiently  ftrong,  and  to  expole  them  to 
the  moft  drying  winds.  The  ordering  of 
the  corn  in  many  parts  of  England  is 
thus  :  to  feparate  it  from  dull  and  other 
impurities  after  it  is  threihed,  they  tofs 
it  with  Ihovels  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  a  long  and  large  room  ;  the  lighter 
ftubftances  fall  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  corn  only  is  carried  from  fide 
to  fide,  or  end  to  end  of  it.  After  this, 
they  fereen  the  corn,  and,  then  bringing 
it  into  the  granaries,  it  is  fpread  about 
half  a  foot  thick,  and  turned  from  time 
to  time  about  twice  in  a  week  ;  once  a 
week  they  alfo  repeat  the  fereening  it. 
This  fort  of  management  they  continue 
about  two  months,  and  after  that  they 
lay  it  a  foot  thick  for  two  months  more, 
and  in  this  time  they  turn  it  once  a  week, 
or  twice,  if  the  feafon  be  damp,  and  now 
and  then  fereen  it  again,  After  about 
five  or  fix  months,  they  raife  it  to  five  or 
fix  feet  thicknefs  in  the  heaps,  and  then 
they  turn  it  once  or  twice  in  a  month, 
and  fereen  it  now  and  then,  When  it 
has  lain  two  years,  or  more,  they  turn  it 
once  in  two  months,  and  fereen  it  once 
a  quarter,  and,  how  long  foever  it  is  kept, 
the  oftener  the  turning  and  fereening  is 
repeated,  the  better  the  grain  will  be 
found  to  keep. 
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It  is  proper  to  leave  an  area  of  a  vard 
wide  on  every  fide  the  heap  of  corn,  and 
other  empty  Ipaces,  into  which  they  turn 
and  tofs  the  corn,  as  often  as  they  find 
occalion.  In  Kent  they  make  two  iquare 
holes  at  each-  end  of  the  floor,  and  one 
round  in  the  middle,  by  means  of  which 
they  throw  the  corn  out  of  the  upper 
into  the  lower  rooms,  and  fo  up  again, 
to  turn  and  air  it  the  better.  Their 
fereens  are  made  with  two  partitions,  to 
feparate  the  dull  from  the  corn  'which 
falls  into  a  bag ;  and  when  fufticiently 
full,  this  is  thrown  way,  the  pure  and 
good  corn  remaining  behind. 

Corn  has  by  thefe  means  been  kept  in 
our  granaries  thirty  years  ;  and  it  is  oblerv- 
ed,  that  the  longer  it  is  kept,  the  more  flour 
it  yields  in  proportion  to  the  corn,  and  the 
purer  and  whiter  the  bread  is,  the  fuper- 
fluous  humidity  only  evaporating  in  the 
keeping.  At  Zurich,  in  Swiflerland,  they 
keep  corn  eighty  years  or  longer,  by  the 
fame  forts  of  methods. 

The  public  granaries  at  Dantzick  are 
feven,  eight,  or  nine  flories  high,  hav-, 
ing  a  funnel  in  the  midil  of  every  floor 
to  let  down  the  corn  from  one  to  another. 
They  are  built  fo  fecurely,  that  though 
every  way  furrounded  with  water,  the 
corn  contracts  no  damp,  and  the  veflels 
have  the  convenience  of  coming  up  to  the 
walls  for  their  lading.  The  Ruffians  pre¬ 
ferve  their  corn  in  fubterranean  granaries 
of  the  figure  of  a  fugar-loaf,  wide  below, 
and  narrow  at  top:  the  fides  are  well 
plaiftered,  and  the  top  covered  with  llones. 
They  are  very  careful  to  have  the  corn 
well  dried  before  it  is  laid  into  thefe  ftore- 
houfes,  and  often  dry  it  by  means  of 
ovens  ;  the  fummer  dry  weather  being 
too  Ihort  to  eftecl  it  fufticiently. 

GRAND,  a  term  borrowed  from  the 
French,  implying  the  fame  with  great. 

GRAND-JURY,  the  jury  who  finds 
bills  of  indictment  at  the  feffions,  &c.  of 
the  peace. 

GRANITE,  Gramta ,  in  natural  hifl- 
tory,  a  diltindl  genus  of  Hones,  compofed 
of  feparate  and  very  large  concretions, 
rudely  compadled  together,  of  great  hard- 
nefs,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  very 
beautiful  polilh. 

GRANIVORUS,  in  natural  biftory, 
an  epithet  given  to  animals  that  feed  on 
corn  or  feed. 

GRANULATION,  in  metallurgy, 
the  adlion  of  reducing  metals  to  fmall 
particles  in  order  to  promote  their  fu- 
fion  and  mixture  with  other  bodies. 

GRAPES, 
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GRAPES,  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  See 

Vine. 

GRAPHOMETER,  among  furveyors, 
an  mllrument  for  taking  angles,  ami  ge¬ 
nerally  called  a  femi-circle. 

GRAPPLING,  in  the  lea  language,  a 
fort  of  fmall  anchor  with  four  or  five 
flukes  or  arms,  commonly  ufed  to  ride  a 
boat. 

Fire  -  GRAPPLING,  an  inftrument 
nearly  refernbling  the  above,  only  that 
it  is  fitted  with  ftrong  barbs  in  the  room 
of  flukes  ;  and  is  fixed  at  the  yard-arms 
of  a  fire-lhip  to  grapple  her  aclverlary,  and 
ft t  her  on  fire, 

GRASS,  Gramcn ,  in  botanv,  a  general 
name  for  moil  of  the  herbaceous  plants 
ufed  in  feeding  cattle. 

The  beft  fealon  for  flowing  grafls  feed 
is  the  latter  end  of  Atiguft,  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September,  that  the  grafs  may  be 
well  rooted  before  the  froft  fet  in,  which 
is  apt  to  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  ground, 
when  they  are  not  well  rooted.  This  feed 
lhould  be  fown  in  moift  weather,  or  when 
there  is  a  profpeift  of  lhowers,  which  will 
loon  bring  the  grafs  up  ;  for,  the  earth 
being  at  that  feafon  warm,  the  moifture 
will  caufe  the  feed  to  vegetate  in  a  few 
clays  ;  but,  where  this  cannot  be  pet  form¬ 
ed  in  autumn,  the  feeds  may  be  flown  in 
the  fprin g  :  towards  the  middle  of  March 
will  be  a  good  time,  if  the  feafon  proves 
favourable, 

The  land  on  which  grafs  feed  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  fown,  lhould  be  well  plowed, 
and  cleared  from  the  roots  of  noxious 
Weeds,  luch  as  couch  grafs,  fern,  rulhes, 
heath,  gorfe,  broom,  reft-harrow,  See. 
which,  if  left  in  the  ground,  will  foon 
get  the  better  of  the  grafs,  and  over- run 
the  land.  Therefore,  in  fuch  places  where 
either  ol  thele  weeds  abound,  it  will  be  a 
good  method  to  plow  up  the  l'ur face  in 
April,  and  let  it  lie  fome  time  to  dry  ; 
then  lay  it  in  fmall  heaps,  and  burn  it. 
The  allies  fo  produced,  when  fpread  on  the 
land,  will  be  a  good  manure  for  it.  The 
method  of  burning  the  land  is  particularly 
ufeful  ;  efpecially,  if  it  is  a  cjld  flili' 
foil  ;  but  where  couch  grafs,  fern,  or  reft- 
harrow,  is  in  plenty,  whofe  roots  run  far 
under  ground,  the  land  muft  be  plowed 
two  or  three  times  pretty  deep  in  dry  wea? 
tfier,  and  the  roots  carefully  harrowed  oft' 
each  plowing  ;  which  is  the  moft  fure 
method  to  deftroy  them. 

Before  the  feed  is  fown,  the  furface  of 
the  ground  lhould  be  made  level  and  fine, 
pthenvife  thg  feed  will  be  buried  unequal, 
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The  quantity  of  grafs-feed  for  an  acre  of 
land  is  ul'ually  three  bulhels,  if  the  Iced 
is  clean,  otherwife  there  muft  be  a  much 
greater  quantity  allowed  ;  when  the  Iced 
is  lown,  it  muft  be  gently  harrowed  in,, 
and  the  ground  rolled  with  a  wooden 
roller  ;  which  will  make  the  furface  even, 
and  prevent  the  feeds  being  blown  in 
patches.  When  the  grafs  comes  up,  if 
there  lhould  be  any  bare  fpots,  where  the 
leed  has  not  grown,  they  may  be  fown 
again,  and  the  ground  rolled,  which  will 
fix  the  ieeds  ;  and  the  firft  kindly  lhowers 
will  bring  up  the  grafs,  and  make  it  very 
thick. 

Some  people  mix  clover  and  rye-grafs 
together,  allowing  ten  pounds  of  clover, 
and  one  hulhel  of  rye-grafs,  to  an  acre  : 
but  this  is  only  to  be  done  where  the  land 
is  deligned  to  remain  but  three  or  four 
years  in  pall  ore,  becaufe  neither  of  thefe 
kinds  are  of  long  duration  ;  fo  that,  where 
the  land  is  defigned  to  be  laid  down  for 
many  years,  it  will  be  proper  to  low  with 
the  grafs-feed  fome  white  trefoil,  or  Dutch 
clover  ;  which  is  an  abiding  plant,  and 
fpreads  clofe  on  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
fending  forth  roots  at  every  joint  ;  and 
makes  the  clofeft  fward  of  any,  and  is 
the  fweeteft  feed  for  cattle  :  fo  that,  when¬ 
ever  land  is  laid  down  to  pafture,  there 
lhould  always  be  fix  or  eight  pounds  of 
this  feed  fown  upon  each  acre. 

The  following  fpring,  if  there  lhould 
be  any  thiftles,  ragwort,  or  luch  other 
troublefome  weeds,  come  up  among  the 
grafs,  they  lhould  carefully  be  cut  up  with 
a  fpaddle  before  they  grow  large  ;  and  this 
lhould  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  ia 
the  fummer,  which  will  efte&ually  de¬ 
ftroy  them  ;  for,  if  thefe  plants  are  fuf- 
fered  to  ripen  their  feeds,  they  will  be 
blown  all  over  the  ground  ;  their  feeds 
having  down  adhering  to  them,  which  af- 
flfts  their  tranfportation  ;  fo  that  they  ant 
often  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  great  dis¬ 
tance,  and  thereby  become  very  trouble¬ 
fome  weeds  to  the  grafs.  For  want  of  this 
care,  how  many  paftures  may  be  feen.al- 
moft  ovefrfun  with  thefe  weeds,  efpeci¬ 
ally  the  ragwort  ;  when  a  fmall  expence, 
if  applied  in  time,  would  have  intirely  ex¬ 
tirpated  them  1  for  a  man  may  go  over  fe- 
veral  acres  of  land  in  one  day  with  a  fpad¬ 
dle,  and  cut  up  the  weeds  juft  below  the. 
lurface  of  the  ground,  turning  their  roots 
upwards  ;  which  if  done  in  dry  weather, 
they  will  foon  decay  ;  but  this  muft  al-. 
ways  be  performed  before  the  plants  come 
to  have  their  feeds  formed  ;  becaufe  aftey. 
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that  many  forts  will  live  long  enough  to 
ftouriih  their  leeds  after  they  are  cut,  fo 
as  to  ripen  them  :  and  there  will  be  a 
fupply  of  weeds  for  fome  years  after* 
which  cannot  be  extirpated  without  a  much 
greater  expence. 

The  proper  management  of  pafture  land 
is  the  leaft  underltood  of  any  part  of  agri¬ 
culture  :  the  farmers  never  have  attended 
to  this,  being  more  inclined  to  the  plough  ; 
though  the  profit  attending  that  has  not 
of  late  years  been  fo  great  as  to  encourage 
them  in  that  part  of  hufbandry  :  but  thefe 
people  never  think  of  laying  down  land 
for  pafture,  to  continue  longer  than  three 
years  5  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
plow  it  up  again,  to  fow  it  with  grain. 

GRASSHOPPER,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies 
of  the  gryllus,  frequent  in  paitures.  See 
Gryllus. 

■  GRATINGS,  in  /hip-building*  certain 
hatches  or  covers  laid  over  the  hatch¬ 
ways  of  a  lhip,  and  croffed  with  battens 
of  wood,  fo  as  to  let  the  light'  down 
between  the  decks  of  the  lhips.  See 
Hatches. 

GRAVE,  in  mufic,  is  applied  to  a  found 
of  a  low  or  deep  tone. 

GRAVE  Accent ,  in  grammar,  a  mark 
placed  in  this  manner  |_  N  ]  over  fome 
vowel,  and  implies  that  the  voice  fhould 
be  lowered  in  pronouncing  that  fyllable. 

GRAVEL,  in  natural  hiftorv,  a  con¬ 
geries  of  fmali  pebbles,  which  being  mixed 
with  a  liifl  lome,  makes  lading  and  ele¬ 
gant  walks  in  our  gardens.  The  month 
of  March  is  the  propereft  time  for  laying 
gravel ;  for  it  is  not  prudent  to  do  it  fooner, 
or  to  lay  walks  in  any  of  the  winter- 
months  before  that  time. 

GRAVEL,  in  medicine*  a  very  painful 
dilfemper  ariling  from  a  gritty  matter  con¬ 
creting  into  fmali  flones  in  the  kidnies 
and  bladder.  See  Stone. 

GRAVELLY  Land ,  abounding  with 
gravel  and  fand.  The  bed:  manure  of  thefe 
lands  is  marl,  or  any  diff  clay  that  will 
diffolve  with  the  frod,  cow-dung,  chalk, 
mud,  and  half  rotten  draw  from  the  dung¬ 
hill. 

GRAVER,  the  name  of  a  tool  by  which 
all  the  lines,  fcratches,  and  fhades,  are 
engraved  on  copper*  See. 

GRAVITATION,  in  philofophy,  the 
preffure  which  one  body  exerts  upon  another 
bv  reafon  of  its  gravity.  See  Attraction. 

GRAVITY ,  the  natuiiVl  tendency  which 
all  bodies  have  towards  a  center.  See  At¬ 
traction. 

GRAVITY,  in  mechanics,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  bodies  towards  the  center  of  the 
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earth.  Gravity  is  of  two  kinds,  abfol'ute* 
and  relative,  or  fpecific. 

Abfolute  GRAVITY  is  the  whole  force 
with  which  a  body  tends  downwards,  or 
towards  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  equal  to  the  quantity  of  matter  the 
body  contains,  without  any  regard  to  its 
bulk  ;  fo  that  the  abfolute  gravity  of  a 
pound  of  wood  is  equal  to  that  of  a  pound 
of  iron. 

Relative  or  Specific  GRAVITY  Is  the 
excefs  of  gravity  in  one  body  above  that  of 
another  of  equal  dimendons*  and  isalwavS 
proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
under  that  dimenfion.  Thus  a  cubic  inch 
of  iron  is  heavier  than  a  cubic  inch  of 
wood  ;  for  the  iron  being  more  denfe  than 
the  wood,  contains  a  greater  quantity  of 
matter  under  the  fame  bulk. 

For  the  method  of  finding  the  fpecific 
gravities  of  bodies,  fee  Hydrojtatical  Ba* 
lance. 

GRAVITY  of  the  Air.  See  Air. 

GREASE,  in  farriery*  a  fwelling  and 
gourdinefs  of  the  legs  of  a  horfe.  This 
difeafe  is  generally  the  effects  of  a  faulty 
blood,  and  happens  moftly  to  horfes  of  a 
grofs  conftitution  ;  fometimes  it  is  owing 
to  careleffnefs  in  the  perfons  that  look 
after  them,  for  want  of  keeping  their 
limbs  clean  and  dry  ;  but  for  the  molt 
part*  horfes  that  run  lata  in  the  winter 
at  grals  are  the  molt  fubject  to  it ;  theiir 
blood  by  that  means  growing  poor  and 
dropncal,  expofes  them  firlt  to  fwell  in 
their  limbs,  and  then  to  eruptions,  which 
difeharge  a  foetid  flunking  matter  refem- 
bling  melted  glue,  and  when  it  turns 
fharp  and  corrofive,  it  becomes  very  trou- 
biefome.  Sometimes  the  greafe  breaks 
out  only  behind,  fometimes  before  ;  and 
when  the  conffitution  is  "very,  bad,  it  will 
break  out  in  all  the  four  limbs  at  the  fame 
time. 

When  the  heels  are  very  much  fvvelled 
and  full  of  hard  fcabs,  it  is  neceflary  to 
begin  the  cure  with  poultices,  which  may 
be  made  with  either  turneps  or  rye-flour, 
turpentine,  and  hogs  lard,  mixed  with 
fpirit  of  wine  or  red  wine- lees  ;  and  when 
the  horfe  comes  to  move  his  limbs  with 
lefs  ftiifnefs,  it  will  be  proper  to  purge 
him,  which,  in  fome  cafes,  muft  be  re¬ 
peated  five  or  fix  times,  before  you  can 
obtain  the  delired  effeft.  Where  there  are 
pretty  large  fwellings  in  the  limbs,  diu¬ 
retics  that  work  powerfully  by  urine,  often 
fucceed  better  than  purges. 

GREAT,  a  term  of  comparlfdn,  ap¬ 
plied  to  things  of  large,  or  extraordinary 
dimenfioas,  See. 
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GPvE  AT  Circles  of  the  Sphere ,  fuch  as 
divide  the  fphere  into  two  equal* parts  or 
hemifpheres,  in  contradiction  to  the  lelfer 
circles,  which  cut  the  fphere  into  unequal 
parts. 

GREAT  Circle  Sailing-  See  Sailing. 

GREEK,  or  GRECIAN,  ibmething 
relating  to  ancient  Greece. 

GREEK  Church ,  that  part  of  the 
Chriftian  church  eftablilhecl  in  Greece  and 
other  parts  of  Turkey* 

GREEK  Language ,  the  language  fpoken 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  ftill  preferved 
in  the  writings  of  Plato,  Anllotle,  De- 
mofthenes,  Thdcydides,  Xenophon,  Ho¬ 
mer,  Heliod,  See.  The  Greek  language 
was  that  of  a  people  who  had  a  tafte  for 
the  arts  and  lciences,  which  they  happily 
cultivated;  and  hence  it  abounds  with 
very  lignificative  terms,  which  are  otten 
borrowed  by  the  moderns,  and  applied  to 
any  new  difeovery,  inltrument,  machine, 
See. 

GREEK  Orders,  in  archi tenure,  are 
the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  ;  the 
other  two,  namely  the  Tufcan  and  Com- 
pofite,  being  called  the  Latin  orders. 

GREEN,  one  of  the  original  colours 
of  the  rays  of  light. 

GREEN,  among  painters  and  dyers, 
a  colour  produced  by  a  mixture  of  yellow 
and  blue,  which  will  be  either  deeper  or 
lighter  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
'yellow  ufed  in  the  compofition. 

GREEN-CLOTH,  a  board  or  court  of 
juftice,  held  in  the  com'pting-houfe  of  the 
king’s  houlhold,  compofed  of  the  lord- 
ileward,  and  the  officers  under  him,  who 
fit  daily,  and  take  cognizance  of  matters 
of  iuftice  within  the  verge  of  the  court, 
which  extends  about  two  hundred  yards 
every  way  from  the  laft  gate  of  the  pa¬ 
lace  where  his  majefty  refides. 

GREEN-FINCH,  in  ornithology,  the 
Engliih  name  of  the  greenifh  fringilla, 
having  its  wings  and  tail  variegated  with 
yellow.  It  is  a  very  common  bird  with 
us,  and  fomething  larger  than  the  chaf¬ 
finch. 

GREENHOUSE,  a  confervatory,  or 
houfe  erefled  in  a  garden,  for  preferving 
fuch  tender  and  exotic  plants  as  cannot 
bear  the  cold  of  our  winters,  if  expofed  to 
the  open  air. 

•*  GREENLAND,  extends  from  the 
meridian  of  London  to  50  degrees  of  weft 
longitude,  and  from  60  to  So  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  Cape  Farewell  being  the 
moft  foutherly  point  of  land.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  moftly  all  highland  and  mountains, 
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cxcefiive  cold  and  covered  with  fnbw  all 
the  year.  It  has  little  or  no  wood,  except 
iome  few  bufhes,  and  not  many  plants  or 
herbs ;  and  co.nfequently,  there  can  be 
but  few  quadrupeds  nouriihed  here,  the 
chief  fubfiftence  of  the  inhabitants  being 
on  filhing.  The  inhabitants  know  no¬ 
thing  of  lowing  nor  planting,  though  the 
valleys  between  the  mountains  leem  fit  for 
the  purpofe.  There  are  no  animals  but 
bears,  foxes,  rein-deer,  and  dogs.  There 
are  a  multitude  of  fifties  on  the  coaft,  par¬ 
ticularly  whales,  fea-unicorns,  feals,  and 
do^-fiih.  Of  the  fea-unicorn’s  horn  thev 
make  fwofds  and  heads  lor  their  darts  and 
arrows.  The  fiih  itfelf  is  as  large  as  an 
ox,  ftrong,  fwift,  and  hard  to  be  caught* 
They  have  likewife  a  great  number  of 
birds,  which  the  natives  are  very  dextrous 
in  catching,  with  fnares  and  filings,  and 
they  make  great  ufe  of  the  Ikins  and  fea-» 
thers.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  of 
a  low  ftature,  with  black  hair,  flat  nofes, 
broad  faces,  and  lips  turned  up.  Their 
complexion  is  of  the  colour  of  a  ripe  olive, 
or  a  dark  brown.  The  women  ftain  their 
faces  with  blue  and  black  llreaks,  let  into 
the  fkin  by  pricking  it  with  a  lliarp  bone* 
They  refemble  the  Samoids  and  Laplan¬ 
ders,  and  are  very  active  and  ftrong. 
They  are  fometimes  fo  defperate,  that  ra¬ 
ther  than  be  taken  they  will  throw  thern- 
felves  down  the  rocks  and  mountains.  In 
the  winter  they  retire  from  the  fea-fide  to 
the  warm  valleys,  where  they  have  houfes 
and  villages,  dug  in  the  earth,  and  round, 
like  an  oven.  In  the  filhing  time  they 
remove  from  place  to  place,  in  their  large 
boats.  Thefe  confift  of  four  poles,  covered 
with  Ikins,  which  ferve  them  well  enough 
in  the  fummcr.i  The  things  they  value 
moft  are  knives,  ftnall  pieces  of  iron, 
looking  glafs,  &c.  for  which  they  ex¬ 
change  their  bows  and  arrows,  their  boats, 
and  even  their  very  cloaths  oft'  their  back. 
Their  cloaths  are  made  of  bird-lkins,  feal- 
Ikins,  and  the  like,  with  the  leathers  and 
hair  upon  them.  They  wear  the  hair  fide 
outwards  in  the  fummer,  and  inwards  in 
the  winter,  at  which  time  thev  have  two 
or  three  fuits,  one  upon  another. 

GREGARIOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to 
fuch  animals  as  live  together  in  flocks  or 
herds. 

GREGORIAN  Calendar.  See  Calen¬ 
dar.  • 

GREGORIAN  Tear.  See  Year.  v 

*  GRESHAM  (lir THOMAS)  founder 
of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  of  Greftiam- 
college,  (which  is  now  deitroyed,  and  the 
■  "  Excife- 
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Excife-office  built  on  the  lame  fpot,)  was 
the  Ton  of  fir  Richard  Greiham,  a  wealthy 
merchant,  and  was  born  at  London,  in 
1519.  While  very  young,  he  was  boy nd 
apprentice  to  a  merchant,-  after  which  he 
was  fent  to  Caius  college,  then  Glonvill- 
hall,  in  Cambridge,  where  he  made  fitch 
improvements  in  learm  -g,-that  Dr. Caius, 
the  founder  of  the  college,  llyles  him 
DoBiJJimus  Mercator ,  or  the  very  Learned 
Merchant.  He  tnen  engaged  in  trade, 
and,  in  1543,  became  a  member  of  the 
mercers  company.  He  loon  after  married, 
and  his  father  dying,  fucceedcd  him  in  the 
office  of  agent  to  king  Edward  for  taking 
up  money  of  the  merchants  of  Antwerp, 
and,  in  1551:,  removed  with  his  family  to 
that  city,  where  by  his  management  and 
advice,  he  increafed  the  trade  of  England, 
dilcharged  his  majeity’s  debts,  and,  by  the 
advantageous  turn  he  gave  to  the  exchange 
in  favour  of  England,  the  price  of  all 
foreign  commodities  was  funk,  and  the 
gold  and.  filver  which  had  before  been  ex¬ 
ported  in  large  quantities,  werd  moft  plen¬ 
tiful!  v  brought  back  again.  Yet  upon  the 
acceffion  of  queen  Mary,  he  was  removed 
from  his  agency  ;  '  but  prefenting  to  the 
mini  (try  a  memorial  of  his  fervices  to  the 
late  king,  he  was  loon  after  reinstated  in 
fits  former  polls,  and  on  queen  Mary's  de- 
ceafe,  he  was  immediately  employed  by 
queen  Elizabeth  to  buy  up  arms,  tier 
maj'efty,  in  13595  conferred  upon  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  appointed  him 
her  agent  in  foreign  parts. 

Sir  Thomas’s  father,  while  Iheriff  of 
London,  had  applied  to  king  Henry  VIII. 
to  enable  him  to  purchafe  houfes,  in  or¬ 
der  to  build  a  bourie  for  their  reception  ; 
but  without  effeCt.  Sir  Thomas  now  re¬ 
fumed  his  father’s  defign  ;  the  citizens 
purchafed  eighty  houfes  in  Cornhil),  and 
cleared  the  ground,  after  which  fir  Tho¬ 
mas,  at  his  own  expence,  built  on  that 
fpot  the  bourfe,  as  it  was  then  called,  on 
the  fame  plan  as  that  of  Antwerp.  It 
was  fully  completed  in  1569  ;  and,  on 
the  29th  of  January  following,  queen 
Elizabeth,  attended  by  the  nobility,  came 
from  Somerfet-fioufe  to  fir  Thomas’s  in 
Bilhopfgate-ftreet,  where  having  dined 
with  him,  lhe  went  to  view  the  bourie, 
and  having  examined  every  part  of  it, 
caufed  it  to  be  proclaimed  by  a  trumpet 
and  herald,  the  Royal  Exchange.  Sir 
Thomas  had  purchafed  large  eftates  in 
feveral  counties,  and  being  at  length  de- 
firous  of  having  a  country  feat  near  London, 
he  bought  Oiterly  Park,  near  Brentford, 
»  VOL.  II, 
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In  Middlefex,  within  which  he  built  a 
large  and  magnificent  feat.  Here  queen 
Elizabeth  being  once  lodged  and  enter¬ 
tained  with  great  lplendor,  found  fault 
with  the  court  before  it,  as  being  too  large, 
obferving,  that  it  would  appear  better,  if 
divided  by  a  wall  in  the  middle,  when 
taking  the  hint,  he,  in  order  to  lhew  his 
refpect  to  her  majefty,  immediately  fent 
for  workmen  from  London,  who  built  up 
the  wall  with  fuch  privacy  and  expedition, 
that  the  next  morning  the  queen,  to  her 
great  furprife,  found  the  court  divided  ill 
the  manner  lhe  had  proposed  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  Before  this  feat  was  completed,  he 
formed  and  executed  the  defign  of  convert¬ 
ing  his  manfion-houfe,  near  Silhopfgate* 
ftreet,  into  a  feat  for  the  Mutes.  For  this 
purpofe,  he  gave  one  moiety  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty 
of  London,  and  the  other  to  the  mercers 
company  for  the  lalaries  of  feven  lectu¬ 
rers  in  divinity,  law,  phyfic,  aftronomy, 
geometry,  mufic,  and  rhetoric,  at  fifty 
pounds  per  annum  for  each,  with  his  houfe 
in  Bilhopfgate-ftreet,  for  the  refidence  of 
the  lecturers,  and  the  reading  of  the  lec¬ 
tures.  Having  fettled  his  affairs,  he  was 
at  leifure  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  induftry 
and  fuccefs  ;  but  his  enjoyment  of  this 
felicity  was  of  lliort  duration  ;  for,  on  the 
evening,of  the  21ft  of  November,  in  1579, 
he  fuddenlv  fell  down  in  his  own  houfe, 
and  being  taken  up  fpeechlefs,  foon  ex¬ 
pired.  By  his  death,  feveral  eftates,  to 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  2300I.  ffill  to  his 
lady,  who  furviyed  him  many  years. 

GREY  (lady  JANE)  an  illuftrious 
perfonage,  was  of  royal  blood  by  both  pa¬ 
rents;  her.  grandmother  on  the  fide  of 
her  father  Henry  Grey,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
being  queen  conlort  to  Edward  VI.  and 
her  grandmother,  on  the  fide  of  lady 
Francis  Brandon,  her  mother,  being 
daughter  to  Henry  VII.  queen  dowager 
of  France,  and  the  mother  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots.  Lady  Jane  was  born  in  1537, 
and  gave  early  proofs  of  the  moftaftonilh- 
ing  abilities.  Her  genius  appeared  in 
every  thing  lhe  undertook.  Her  father 
had  two  chaplains,  Harding  and  Aylmer, 
both  men  of  diftinguilhed  learning,  whom 
he  employed  as  her  tutors  ;.and  lhe  made 
fuch  proficiency  under  their  inftrudhons 
as  amazed  them  both.  She  not  only 
fpoke  and  wrote  her  own  language  with 
extraordinary  accuracy,,  but  the  French, 
Italian,  Latin,  and  efpecially  Greek,  were 
as  natural  to  her  as  her  own  ;  lhe  was  alfo 
Yerfed  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic. 

LI  Siw 
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She  had  likewile  a  fedatenefs  of  temper, 
and  quicknefs  of  apprehenlion,  and  a  foli- 
clity  ot  judgment,  and  yet  was  poUefi'ed  of 
the  greateff  mildnefs,  humility,  and  nio- 
delly.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  king’s 
health,  in  1553,  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and 
Northumberland  began  to  think  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  reverie  of  fortune,  which  they 
forefaw  would  take  place  on  Edward’s 
death,  by  changing  the  lucceffion  of  the 
crown,  and  transferring  it  into  their  own 
families.  Here  the  excellent  and  amiable 
qualities  of  the  lady  Jane,  joined  to  her 
itear  affinity  to  the  king,  lubjedfed  her  to 
be_  the  chief  tool  of  their  ambition.  On 
this  account,  fhe  was  married  to  the  lord 
Guilford  Dudley,  the  duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland  s  fourth  Ion,  without  acquainting 
her  with  the  real  defign  of  the  match, 
which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  in 
the  latter  end  of  May.  In  a  few  days 
after  this  king  Edward  grew  fo  weak,  that 
Northumberland  thinking  it  high  time  to 
carry  his  projedh  into  execution,  broke  the 
affair  to  the  young  monarch,  and  having 
made  the  mod  plaufible  objections  to  his 
roajeffiv  s  two  fillers,  perfuaded  him  to 
let  afide  all  partialities  o£-  blood  in  favour 
or  the  lady  Jane ;  and  a  deed  of  fettle- 
ment  being  drawn  up  by  the  judges,  was 
with  great  fecrecy  figned  by  his  majelly, 
and  all  the  lords  of  thecouncil,  Northum¬ 
berland  then  directed  letters  to  the  lady 
Mary,  in  her  brother’s  name,  requiring 
her  attendance  at  court  ;  bur  when  fhe 
was  witnm  half  a  day’s  journey  of  Green¬ 
wich,  the  king  died*  there,  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1553,  an(l  having  timely  notice  of 
it,  fhe  efcaped  the  fnare  that  had  been 
laid  for  her.  At  length  every  •  previous 
Hep  being,  taken,  the  dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  repaired  to  Durham-haute, 
where  the  lady  jane  refided  with  her 
hufband  ;  and  there  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
with  much  fol enmity,  told  his  daughter, 
that  the  late  king  had  left  his  crown  to 
her,  by  the  cohfent  or  the  privy  council, 
und  that  the  magiffrvates  and  citizens  of 
London  approved  what  had  been  done. 

1  hen  bath  he  and  Northumberland  kneei¬ 
ng,  paid  their  homage  to  her  as  queen 
n:  England.  The  poor  lady  afton lined, 
without  being  moved  by  their  reafons,  or 
elevated  by  fuch  unexpeded  honour,  ob- 
lerved  the  dangers  with  which  her  wear¬ 
ing  of  the  crown  would  be  attended,  and 
concluded  with  laying,  I  will  not  e:;- 
e<  change  my  peace  for  honourable  iea- 
loufies,  for  magnificent  and  glorious 
fetters.  And  ii  you  love  me  Encerely, 
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(l  you  would  rather  with  me  a  fecure  antf 
“  quiet,  though  mean  fortune,  than  an 
“  exalted  condition,  expofed  to  the  wind, 
(e  and  followed  by  a  difmal  fall.”  How¬ 
ever,  fhe  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to 
yield  an  unwilling  alfent,  and  with  a 
heavy  heart  Ihe  fuffered  herfelt  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  water  to  the  Tower,  which  Ihe 
entered  with  all  the  Hate  of  a  queen,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  principal  nobility,  and  her 
mother,  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk,  fupport- 
ing  her  train.  About  fix  in  the  afternoon 
Ihe  was  proclaimed,  and  the*  fame  day 
alluming  the  regal  title,  proceeded  after¬ 
wards  to  exercife  many  a&s  of  fovereigntv. 
Mary,  however,  was  no  fooner  proclaimed, 
than  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  then  refided 
with  his  daughter  in  the  Tower,  went  to 
her  apartment,  and  in  the  fofteft  terms 
told  her,  that  fhe  mult  lay  afide  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  queen  ;  to  which,  with  a  ferene 
countenance,  Ihe  anfwered,  that  fhe  re¬ 
ceived  this  meffage  with  greater  fatisfa<ftioa 
than  her  former  advancement  to  royalty; 
that  by  her  obedience  Ihe  had  finned  and 
offered  violence  to  herfelf,  and  now  wil¬ 
lingly  refigned  the  crown. 

Thus  ended  the  reign,  but  not  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  this  unhappy  lady.  She  was 
lent  to  the  Tower,  and  law  her  huiband’s 
father,  with  all  his  family,  and  many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  brought  thither* 
for  fupporting  the  claim  fhe  did  not  ap¬ 
prove.  Before  the  end  of  the  month  fhe 
law  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  her  own  father, 
in  the  fame  circumffances  with  herfelf; 
but  her  mother  not  only  remained  exempt 
from  pumlhment,  but  had  fuch  in  ter  eft 
with  the  queen,  as,  on  the  lait  day  of  the 
month,  to  procure  the  duke’s  liberty.  On 
the  3d  of  November,  t  5  5-3 ,  the  lady  Jane, 
and  the  lord  Guiliord  Dudley,  her  huf¬ 
band,  were  carried  from  the  Tower  to 
Guildhall,  whore,  being  tried  and  con¬ 
victed  ot  high  treafon,  they  had  fentence 
of  death  palled  upon  them.  However,  in 
December,  the  ftridtnefs  of  their  confine¬ 
ment  was  mitigated  by  their  being  permit¬ 
ted  to  take  the  air  in  the  queen’s  gar¬ 
den,  and  other  little  indulgences,  which 
might  give  them  lbme  gleam  of  hope  j 
but  her  father  being  engaged  in  Wyatt’s 
rebellion,  the  minilters  perfuaded  the 
queen,  that  ihe  could  not  be  fafe,  while 
lady  Jane  and  her  hulband  were  alive  j 
and  it  was  not  without  much  difficulty 
that  Alary  was  brought  to  take  them  off* 
The  9th  of  February  was  the  day  fixed 
for  her  death  ;  the  bitternd's  of  it  was 
palled,  and  ihe  was  prepared  to  meet  her 
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fate,  Vheh  Dr.  Feckenham,  abbot  of 
Weftminfter,  came  to  her  from  the  queen, 
Who  was  very  defirous  that  ihe  ihould  die 
a  papifti  The  lady  received  him  with 
much  civility,  and  with  fuch  calmnefs 
and  lweetnefsof  temper,  that  he  could  not 
help  being  moved  at  her  fituation,  and 
therefore  procured  a  refpite  of  her  execu¬ 
tion  till  the  twelfth.  But  when  he  ac¬ 
quainted  her  with  it,  Ihe  told  him,  That 
far  from  defiring  her  death  might  be  de* 
layed,  Ihe  expected  and  \vi(hed  for  it  as 
the  period  of  her  miferies,  and  her  entrance 
into  eternal  happinefs.  On  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  which  was  the  laft  Ihe  was  tofpend  in 
the  world,  it  is  faid  ihe  wfote  a  letter  in 
the  Greek  toiigue,  on  the  blank  leaves  at 
the  end  of  the  New  Teftament,  in  the 
fame  language,  which  ihe  bequeathed  as 
a  legacy  to  her  lifter,  the  lady  Catharine 
Grey.  The  next  morning  the  lord  Guil¬ 
ford  earneftly  defiring  the  officers  to  allow 
him  to  take  his  laft  farewel  of  her,  they 
confented  ;  but  upon  notice,  ihe  font  him 
Word,  that  fuch  a  meeting  would  rather 
add  to  his  afflictions,  than  confirm  that 
tranquillity  which  had  prepared  their  fouls 
for  the  ftroke  of  death,  advifing  him  to 
remit  the  interview  to  the  other  world, 
where  friendlhips  were  happy,  and  unions 
Indiflbluble.  All  ihe  could  do  was  to  give 
him  a  farewel  out  of  a  window,  as  he 
palled  to  his  fcaflold  on  Tower-hill,  where 
he  iuftered  with  much  Chriftian  meeknefs. 
She  alio  beheld  his  dead  body  wrapped  in 
linen,  as  it  was  brought  back  under  her 
window  to  the  chapeL  The  lieutenant 
led  this  noble  and  excellent  lady  about  an 
hour  after  to  a  fcaffold  oppofite  the  White- 
tower,  where  ihe  was  attended  by  Fecken- 
ham,  but  without  paying  any  regard  to 
his  difcourfes,  ihe  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on 
a  book  of  prayers  ihe  held  in  her  hand. 
After  a  ihort  recollection,  ihe  faluted  thofe 
who  were  prefent  with  a  compofed  counte¬ 
nance  :  then  addreffing  herfelf  to  Dr. 
Feckenham,  ihe  laid,  u  God  will  abun- 
,c  dandy  requite  you,  good  Sir,  for  your 
**  humanity  to  me,  though  your  difcourfes 
u  gave  me  more  uneafinefs  than  all  the 
“  terrors.of  my  approaching  death.’*  She 
then  made  a  plain  and  ihort  fpeech  to  the 
fpeCtators  ,*  after  which,  kneeling,  ihe 
repeated  the  Mifere  in  Engliih.  Then 
riling,  ihe  gave  her  two  women  her  gloves 
and  handkerchief,  and  her  Prayer  Book  to 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  In  untying 
her  gown  the  executioner  offered  to  affift 
her,  but  ihe  defired  him  to  let  her  alone  ; 
and  turning  to  her  women,  they  undreifed 
And  gave  her  a  handkerchief  to  bind  over 
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her  eyes.  7  he  executioner  then  kneeling 
defired  her  pardon,  to  which  ihe  anfWered, 
“  Moil  willingly.”  In  ihort,  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  being  bound  clofe  over  her  eyes, 
ihe  began  to  feel  for  the  block,  and  being 
guided  to  it  by  one  of  the  fpeftators,  ihe 
ft  retched  herfelf  forward,  and  crying, 
“  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
u  fpirit  her  head  was  inftantly  fepa- 
rdted  from  her  body  at  one  ftroke. 

GRlbFON>  in  heraldry,  an  imaginary 
animal,  fuppoied  by  the  ancients  to  be  half 
eagle  and  half  lion. 

GRINDING,  Triturntio ,  the  reducing 
hard  fubftances  to  fine  powders,  by  means 
of  mills,  rubbing  them  in  a  mortar,  or 
with  a  muller  on  a  marble. 

GRIPING,  in  the  fea-language,  the 
inclination  of  a  ihip  to  run  to  the  wind¬ 
ward  of  her  courie,  when  ihe  fleers  with 
a  wind  on  either  quarter.  This  is  partly 
occafioned  by  the  ihock  of  the  waves 
which  llrike  her  on  the  weather-quarter, 
but  chiefly  by  the  arrangement  of  the  fails, 
which  difpofe  her  at  fuch  a  time  to  edge 
continually  to  windward. 

GRIST,  in  country  affairs,  corn  al¬ 
ready  ground,  or  ready  for  grinding. 

GROGRAM,  among  manufacturers,  a 
kind  ot  ftuft  compoied  of  filk  and  mohair. 
GROIN,  Pubes ,  in  anatomy.  See  Pubes . 
GROOM,  a  name  applied  to  feveral 
fuperior  ofiicers  belonging  to  the  king’s 
houihold. 

GROOM  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a 
fervant  appointed  to  attend  horfes  in  the 
liable. 

GROOVE,  among  miners,  the  ihaft  or 
pit  funk  into  the  earth,  whether  in  the 
vein  or  not. 

GROOVE,  among  joiners,  the  channel 
made  by  their  plough  in  the  edge  of  a 
moulding,  See. 

GROSS-WEIGHT,  among  merchants, 
the  whole  weight  of  any  commodity,  in¬ 
cluding  the  duff,  drofs,  and  bag,  cheft. 
See.  in  which  it  is  contained. 

GROSSULARIA,  the  goofeberry  and 
currrant-bulhes. 

GROTESQUE,  fomething  whimfical, 
extravagant,  and  monftrous. 

GROTTO,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  large 
deep  cavern  in  fome  rock  or  mountain. 

GROTTO,  a  fmall  artificial  edifice 
made  in  a  garden,  in  imitation  of  a  na¬ 
tural  grotto. 

The  outfides  of  thefe  grottos  are  ufually 
adorned  with  ruftic  architecture,  and  their 
inlide  with  lhell-work,  coral,  See.  and 
alfo  furnilhed  with  various  fountains,  and 
other  ornaments. 
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A  grotto  may  be  built  with  a  little  ex¬ 
pense  of  glafs,  cinders,  pebbles,  pieces  of 
large  dints,  lhells,  mofs,  ttones,  counter¬ 
feit  coral,  pieces  of  chalk,  &c.  all  bound 
or  cemented  together  with  a  proper  ce¬ 
ment. 

,  GROVE,  in  gardening,  a  fmall  wood 
impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

GROUND,  in  painting,  the  furface 
upon  which  the  figures  and  other  objects 
are  reprefented.  The  ground  is  properly 
xmderftood  of  fuch  parts  of  the  piece  as 
have  nothing  painted  on  them,  but  retain 
the  original  colours  upon  which  the  other 
colours  are  applied  to  make  the  repre- 
fentations. 

.A  building  is  faid  to  ferve  as  a  ground 
to  a  figure,  when  the  figure  is  painted  on 
the  building. 

The  ground  behind  a  pi&ure  in  minia¬ 
ture  is  commonly  blue  or  crimfon,  imitat¬ 
ing  a  curtain  of  fattin  or  velvet. 

GROUND-IVY,  hedera  terreftrls,  in 
botany.  See  Hedera  \ Terrejirh . 

GROUND-PINE,  in  botany.  See 
Cbampitys. 

GROUND-WORK,  among  builders. 

See  Foundation. 

GROUNDING,  in  the  fea-language, 
a  fhip  is  faid  to  ground  when  Ihe  ft r ikes 
and  reds  upon  the  ground. 

GROUNDSEL,  in  botany.  See  Ery- 
eron. 

GROUP,  in  painting  and  fculpture, 
an  affemblage  of  figures,  of  men,  bead's, 
fruits,  &o.  which  have  fome  apparent  re- 
femblance  to  one  another. 

It  is  neceffary,  in  a  good  piece  of  paint¬ 
ing,  that  all  the  figures  be  divided  into 
groups  :  this  has  fomewhat  in  it  of  the 
nature  of  fymphony  or  concert  of  voices  : 
for  as  in  "the  one  the  voices  mud  fudain 
each  other,  in  order  to  fill  the  ear  with 
an  agreeable  harmony  from  the  whole ;  fo 
in  groups,  if  the  parts  or  figures  are  not 
well  difpofed,  fomething  will  be  found  dif- 
agreeable. 

GROUSE,  or  GROWSE,  the  name  of 
a  very  valuable  bird,  of  the  fize  of  a  full 
grown  fowl.  Its  head  is  large,  and  a- 
dorned  with  a  very  beautiful  fcarlet  pro¬ 
tuberance  over  the  eyes,  which  are  re¬ 
markably  piercing.  It  is  a  native  of  Eng¬ 
land,  though  not  very  common,  and  lives 
on  large  mountainous  heaths. 

GRUB,  the  Enylilh  name  of  the  hexa- 
pode  worms,  or  maggots,  hatched  from 
the  eggs  of  beetles. 

Grubs  are^n  excellent  bait  for  many 
kinds  of  filh.  In  angling  for  the  grayl- 
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mg,  the  afb-grub  is  to  be  preferred  to  aff 
others.  This  is  plump,  milk-white,  but 
round  from  head  to  tail,  and  has  a  red 
head.  There  is  alfo  another  grub,  which 
is  very  common,  and  is  longer  and  llen- 
derer  than  the  aili  grub.  It  is  yellower 
and  tougher,  and  is  known  by  having  a 
red  head,  and  two  rows  of  legs  along  the 
belly.  The  trout  and  grayling  ufually 
frequent  the  lame  places,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  take  the  trout,  while  filhing 
for  the  other.  Thefe  grubs  are  to  be  kept 
in  bran,  in  which  they  will  grow  tougher 
than  they  were  at  firtt  ;  but  the  afh-grub 
is  always  fo  tender,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  good  bait  of  it. 

GRUBBING,  a  term  ufed  by  our  far¬ 
mers  to  fignify  the  taking  up  the  roots  of 
trees.  Several  occafions  offer  for  the  do¬ 
ing  this  ;  as  when  trees  are  old  and  pall 
growing  to  any  ufe,  the  roots  muft  be 
taken  up,  that  young  trees  may  be  planted 
in  their  places.  This  is  a  chargeable  ope¬ 
ration  in  moft  places,  but,  in  fome  coun¬ 
tries,  the  farmers  have  devifed  a  machine, 
which  does  a  great  part  of  the  work  in  a 
much  ihorter  time  than  in  any  other  way 
can  be  done.  It  is  a  hook  of  iron,  of 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  with  a 
large  iron  ring  fattened  to  its  ttraight  end 
or  handle.  Mortimer' s  Ilujbandry. 

GRUME,  Grumus ,  in  medicine,  im¬ 
plies  a  concreted  clot  of  blood,  milk,  or 
other  fimilar  fubftance. 

GRYLLOTALPA,  the  mole  cricket, 
in  natural  hiftory,  a  creature  approaching 
to  the  locuft  kind,  and  very  properly  called 
by  this  name  byMoftet,  as  it  has  much  of 
the  form  of  the  cricket,  and  makes  a  noife 
like  it  in  the  evening;,  and  is,  like  the 
mole,  continually  employed  in  digging 
the  ground.  It  is  an  infeeft  of  a  very  un- 
pleafant  form,  and  is  principally  found  in 
damp,  and  boggy  places. 

GRILLUS,  in  zoology,  the  name  of 
the  cricket  and  locuft  kind,  which,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  grafshopper,  form  one  ge¬ 
nus  of  infe£fs. 

GUAIACUM,  in  the  materia  medica, 
the  wood  of  two  kinds  of  trees  growing  in 
America,  the  one  called  guaiaeum  Jamai- 
cenfe,  ore.  the  other  caovymo  adjinis  occiden¬ 
tal  is,  Src.  an  occidental  nut-bearing  tree, 
allied  to  the  euonymus  or  fpindle-tree, 
with  winged  leaves,  like  thofe  of  butch¬ 
ers  broom,  and  a  fungous  bark  at  the 
joints.  The  wood  comes  over  in  ‘large 
pieces,  weighing  four,  five,  and  more 
hundred  wreight,  from  Jamaica,  Mexico, 
Poito-rico,  Boriquen,  St.  Domingo,  and 

etliC£ 
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Mother  parts  of  the  Weft -Indies  :  the  tree 
has  been  raifed  alfo  in  Europe,  but  proved 
far  inferior  in  quality  to  that  produced  in 
its  native  climate,  and  yielded  nothing  of 
the  refinous  juice,  -which  it  plentifully 
bleeds  there. 

The  wood,  on  acc«unt  of  its  great  hard- 
nefs,  folidity,  and  indifpofition  to  crack, 
is  employed  by  the  turners  and  others  for 
feveral  of  the  more  curious  mechanic  uies. 
In  Holland,  at  Hamburg,  and  other  places 
of  large  commerce,  it  is  rafped  in  work- 
houfes  eftablifhed  for  that  purpofe,  after 
-the  fame  manner  as  the  colouring-woods  ; 
and  from  thefe  the  druggilf  and  apothe¬ 
cary  are  fupplied. 

A  ftrong  decodlion  of  gualacum  is  nfed 
as  an  alterative  diet-drink  in  venereal, 
cancerous,  and  other  diforders  from  an 
impurity  of  the  blood  and  juices.  Hoff¬ 
man  recommends  the  fpirituous  extract 
(which  is  the  moll  aftive  preparation)  as 
a  high  antidote  againft  the  venereal  poifons, 
provided  it  be  ufecl  properly,  according  to 
the  laws  of  medicine.  Neumann’s  Cbe- 
■mijiry. 

Gzo«-G!7x\lACUM,  fo  called,  a  refin 
exuding  from  the  guaiacum  tree.  It  is  of 
a  brown  colour,  partly  reddifb,  and  often 
greenifh,  brittle,  of  a  gloffy  furface  when 
broke,  of  a  pungent  tafte  ;  and  when 
rubbed  or  heated,  of  a  not  difagreeable 
j  fmell  :  its  fmoke,  in  burning,  has  fome- 
what  the  fmell  of  that  of  wood.  Such 
lhould  be  chofen  as  has  pieces  of  the 
!  bark  adhering,  and  eafily  parts  from  them 
bv  a  few  quick  blows. 

"  Its  virtues  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  wood.  It  is  ufed  pretty  frequently  in 
England,  very  rarely  in  Germany,  the 
pure  reliu  artificially  extrafted  from  the 
wood,  by  means  of  fpirit  of  wine,  advan- 
tageoufly  and  elegantly  fupplying  its  place. 
Neumanns  Chemiftry. 

GUAJAVA,  or  GUAVA,  in  botany, 
the  name  by  which  Tournefort  calls  the 
pfidium  of  Linnaeus.  See  Pfidium. 

GUANABANUS,  the  cuilard  apple, 
in  botany. 

All  thefe  plants,  which  are  natives  of 
i  the  warm  parts  of  America,  are  too  tender 
to  live  in  this  country,  if  they  are  not 
preferved  in  warm  ftoves :  they  come  up 
very  eafily  from  the  feeds  which  are 
brought  from  America,  if  they  are  frcfli  : 
but  the  feeds  muff  be  fown  on  a  good  hot 
bed,  or  in  pots  of  light  earth,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  an  hot  bed  of  tanners  bark.  If 
the  plants  are  carefully  managed,  their 
leaves  will  continue  green  ail  the  winter, 
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.  and  make  a  very  good  appearance  m  tW 
Hove  of  that  feafon. 

There  are  fome  of  thefe  plants  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  are  upwards  of  twelve  feet 
high,  and  have  produced  flowers;  fo  that 
;  they  may  probably  produce  fruit  here- 
As  thele  plants  advance  in  their  growth, 
fo  they  become  more  hardy,  and  ihotld 
have  a  greater  lhare  of  air  admitted  to 
them,  efpecially  in  the  fummer  :  but  there 
fhould  be  threat  care  taken,  not  to  let  theta 
remain'  in  the  bark  bed  too  long  unre¬ 
moved  ;  becaufe  they  are  very  apt  to  root 
through  th’e  holes  of  the  pots  into  the 
tan  ;  and  then  thefe  roots  will  be  torn 
ofl',  whenever  the  pots  are  removed,  and 
the  plants  feldom  furvive  this  ;  and  when, 
they  do,  it  is  generally  a  longtime  before 
they  perfectly  recover  their  former  vi¬ 
gour.  Thefe  plants,  when  young,  will 
require  to  be  kept  in  the  fafne  degree  of 
warmth  v/ith  ananas  ;  but  as  they  get 
more  ftrengtb,  fo  they  will  thrive  with 
lefs  warmth.  Miller's  Gard.  Din. 

GUARANTY,  in  policy,  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  neutral  kingdoms  or  flares, 
whereby  they  undertake  that  certain  trea¬ 
ties  fhall  be  inviolably  obferved. 

GUARD,  in  a  general  fen fe,  figmfies 
the  defence  or  prefervation  of  any  thing  ; 
the  acf  of  obferving  what  pafi’es,  in  order 
to  prevent  furprize  ;  or  the  care, ‘  precau¬ 
tion,  and  attention  we  make  ufe  of,  to 
prevent  any  thing  happening  contrary  to 
our  intention  or  inclinations. 

GUARD,  in  the  military,  art,  a  duty- 
performed  by  a  body  of  men,  to  feat  re  a» 
army  or  place  from  being  furpvifed  by  att 
enemy. 

In  a  garrifon  the  guards  are  relieved 
every  day,  and  it  comes  to  every  foldier's 
turn  once  in  three  days ;  io  that  they 
have  two  nights  in  bed,  and  one  upoa. 
guard. 

To  be  upon  guard,  to  mount  the  guard, 
to  difmount  the  guard,  to  relieve  the 
guard,  to  change  the  guard,  the  officer  o£ 
the  guard,  or  the  ferjeant  of  the  guard, 
are  words  often  ufed,  and  well  underflood. 

Advanced  -  G  U  A  R  D ,  a  party  of  either 
horfe  or  foot,  that  marches  before  a  more 
confiderable  body,  to.  give  notice  of  any 
approaching  danger. 

When  an  army  is  upon  the  march,  the 
grand  guards  -which  tboukl  mount  that 
day,  ferve  as  an  advanced-guard  to  the 
army  :  in  fmall  parties,  fix  or  eight  horfe 
are  fuihcient,  and  thefe  are  not  to  ?d> 
above,  four  or  five  hundred  yards  before  the 
party. 
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An  advanced-guard  is  aifo  a  fmall  body 
*F  twelve  or  nxteen  horfe,  under'  a  corpo¬ 
ral  or  quarter-mailer,  polled  before  the 
grand-guard  of  a  camp. 

Slriitkry -GUARD,  a  detachment  from 
the  army  to  lecure  the  artillery  ;  their 
corps  de  garde  is  in  the  front,  and  their 
Castries  round  the  part.  This  is  a  forty- 
eight  hours  guard  :  and  upon  a  march, 
they  go  in  the  front  and  rear  of  the  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  mull  be  fure  to  leave  nothing 
behind  :  if  a  gun  or  waggon  break  down, 
the  captain  is  to  leave  a  part  of  his  guard 
to  affiil  the  gunners  and  matroffes  in  get¬ 
ting  it  up  again. 

Cvrps  de  GARDE,  fold  lets  entrufled 
With  the  guard  of  a  poll,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  one  or  more  officers. 

Forrage-GU ARD,  a  detachment  fent 
•at  to fecure  the  forragers,  which  are  polled 
at  all  places,  where  either  the  enemy’s 
party  may  come  to  dillurb  the  forragers  j 
or  where  they  may  be  fpread  too  near  the 
enemy,  fc>  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
taken.  They  confift  both  of  horfe  and 
foot,  and  mull  itay  at  their  polls  till  the 
forragers  all  come  off  the  ground. 

Grand-GU ARDy  three  or  four  fqua- 
drons  of  horfe,  commanded  by  a  field-offi¬ 
cer,  polled  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  camp,  on  the  right  and  left  wings,  to¬ 
wards  the  enemy,  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
camp. 

Main- GUARD,  that  from  whence  all 
the  other  guards  are  detached. 

Picquet-G\J KVJDy  a  good  number  of 
horfe  and  foot  always  in  readinefs  in  cafe 
of  an  alarm  :  the  horfe  are  all  the  time 
faddfed,  and  the  riders  booted.  The  foot 
draw  up  at  the  head  of  the  battalion,  at 
the  beating  of  the  tattoo  ;  but  afterwards 
return  to  their  tents,  where  they  hold  them- 
felves  in  readinefs  to  march,  upon  anv  fud- 
den  alarm.  This  guard  is  to  make  refin¬ 
ance,  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  till  the  army 
lean  get  ready. 

^uarten-GU ARD,  a  fmall  guard,  com¬ 
manded  by  a  lubaltern  officer,  polled  by 
each  battalion,  about  an  hundred  yards 
before  the  front  of  the  regiment. 

Rcar-GU  ARD,  that  part  of  the  army 
which  brings  up  the  rear,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  old  grand-guards  of  the  camp. 
The  rear-guard  of  a  party  is  fix  or  eight 
horfe,  that  march  about  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  paces  behind  the  party.  The  advanced- 
guard  of  a  party  on  its  going  out,  make 
the  rear-guard  on  its  return. 

S: and ard~ G 17 A R D,  a  fmall  guard,  uiv- 
ic*  a  corporal,  out  of  each  regiment  of 
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horfe,  and  placed  on  foot,  in  the  frojit  of 
each  regiment. 

/''inz-GUARD,  that  part  of  the  army 
which  marches  in  the  front. 

GUARDS  alfo  imply  the  troops  kept 
to  guard  the  king’s  perfon. 

Yeomen  of  the  GUARDS.  See  Yeomen. 
GUARD,  in  fencing,  implys  a  pollute 
proper  to  defend  the  body  from  the  fword 
of  the  antagonilU 

GUARD-SHIP,  a  veffel  of  war  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fuperintend  the  marine  affairs 
in  a  harbour  or  river,  and  fee  that  the  ihips 
who  are  not  commiffioned  have  their  pro¬ 
per  watch  kept  duly  every  night ;  alfo  to 
receive  and  fecure  feamen  who  are  impreffed 
in  the  time  of  war. 

GUARDIAN,  in  law,  a  perfon  who 
has  the  charge  or  cullody  of  fuch  perfon  or 
perfons  as  have  not  fufficient  diferetion  to 
take  care  of  themfelves  j  as  ideots,  or  chil¬ 
dren  under  age. 

MC  GUASTALLA,  battle  of,  June  19, 
1734*.  1  he  Imperial  forces  retreated  to 
Reggio,  and  from  thence  removed  to  the 
plains  of  Carpi,  on  the  right  of  Secchia, 
where  they  received  lome  reinforcements ; 
then  general  count  Konigfegg  arriving  in 
the  camp,  took  upon  bimfelf  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army.  His  firfl  Hep  was 
to  take  poll  at  Quingentolo,  by  which 
motion  he  fecured  Mirandola,  that  was 
threatened  with  a  fiege.  On  the  fifteenth 
of  February,  he  forded  the  river  Secchia, 
and  furprized  the  quarter  of  marechal  de 
Broglio,  who  efcaped  in  his  fhirt  with 
great  difficulty.  The  French  retired  with 
fuch  precipitation,  that  they  left  all  their 
kaS£aSe  behind,  and  above  two  thoufand 
were  taken  prifoners.  They  polled  them¬ 
felves  under  Guaftalla,  where, '  on  the 
nineteenth  day  of  the  month,  they  were 
vigoroufly  attacked  by  the  Imperialills, 
and  a  general  engagement  enfued.  Ko- 
ni"gfegg  made  feveral  attempts  to  break 
the  French  cavalry,  upon  which,  however, 
he  could  make  no  imgjvffion.  The  in¬ 
fantry  on  both  fides  fought  with  uncom¬ 
mon  ardour  for  fix  hours,  and  the  field 
was  covered  with  carnage.  At  length  the 
Imperial  general  retreated  to  Lazara,  af¬ 
ter  having  loll  above  five  thoufand  men, 
including  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg, 
the  generals  Valpareze  and  Colminero, 
with  many  other  officers  of  dillimflion  : 
nor  was  the  damage  fullained  by  the 
French  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Germans,  who  repafied  the  Po  and  took 
Pnft  on  the  banks  of  the  Oglio.  The 
allies  trolled  the  fame  river,  and  the  mar¬ 
quis, 
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<jnis  tie  Maillebois  was  fent  with  a  de¬ 
tachment  to  attack.  Mirandola  ;  but  the 
Imperialiffs  marching  to  the  relief  of  the 
place,  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprize  :  then  he  rejoined  his  army, 
which  retired  under  the  walls  of  Cre¬ 
mona,  to  wait  for  fuccours  from  Don 
Carlos.  So  little  refpect  did  the  French 
court  pay  to  the  Britilh  nation,  at  this 
juncture,  that  in  the  month  of  November, 
an  editff:  was  publiihed  in  Paris,  com¬ 
manding  all  the  Britilh  fubjefb  in  France, 
who  were  not  actually  in  employment, 
from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty,  to  quit 
the  kingdom  in  fifteen  days,  or  enliff  in 
fome  of  the  Iriih  regiments,  on  pain  of 
being  treated  as  vagabonds,  and  fent  to 
the  gallies.  This  edi£t  was  executed  with 
the  utmoft  rigour.  The  prifons  of  Paris 
were  crowded  with  the  fubjedls  ot  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  who  were  furprized  and  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  their  friends,  and 
muff  have  perilhed  by  cold  and  hunger, 
had  they  not  been  relieved  by  the  adtive 
charity  or  the  Janfenifts.  The  earl  of 
Waldegrave,  who  then  refided  at  Paris, 
as  ambaffador  from  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  made  fuch  vigorous  remonffrances 
to  the  French  miniftry,  upon  this  un¬ 
heard-of  outrage,  againit  a  nation  with 
which  they  had  been  fo  long  in  alliance, 
that  they  thought  proper  to  let  the  priio- 
ners  at  liberty,  and  publiihed  another 
edidl,  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  former 
was  explained  away. 

GUAZUMA,  baffard  cedar-tree,  in  i 
botany,  a  genus  of  trees,  whofe  characters 
are  : 

It  hath  a  regularflowerconfifting  of  five 
leaves,  which  are  hollowed  like  a  lpoon  at 
their  bafe  ;  but  atirheir  tops  are  divided  into 
two  parts,  like  a  fork;  the  flower  cup 
confiffs  of  three  leaves,  from  whence  arifes 
the  pointal,  which  afterwards  becomes  a 
roundilh  warted  fruit,  which  has  five  cells 
inclofing  many  feeds*  Thefe  plants  may 
be  propagated  by  feed,  which  Ihould  be 
fown  early  in  the  fpring,  in  fmall  pots  filled 
with  frelh  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  Thefe  plants  be¬ 
ing  very  tender,  they  muff  conffantly  re¬ 
main  in  the  ftoves,  giving  them  a  good 
lhare  uf  frelh  air  in  the  fummer ;  but  in 
winter,  they  muff  be  kept  very  warm, 
otherwife  they  will  not  live  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  if  they  are  carefully*  managed, 
they  will  thrive  very  well,  and  afford  an 
agreeable  variety  in  the, llove,  amongft 
cither  tender  exotic  plants  of  the  fame 
countries.  Miller  s,  Gard.  Did. 
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GUIDON,  the  name  of  a  fort  of  flam!-* 
ard  carried  by  the  king’s  lifeguards;  l& 
called  from  its  being  broad  atone  extreme, 
and  alrnpft  pointed  at  the  other,  and  llir, 
or  divided  into  two, 

GUIDON  alfo  implies  the  officer  who 
carries  the  guidon. 

GUILD,  or  GILD,  a  Saxon  word  fig- 
nifying  a  company  or  fraternity. 

GUILDHALL,  the  chief  hall  of  a  city 
or  corporation  where  the  courts  are  held. 

^GUINEA,  a  country  of  Africa,  run¬ 
ning  along  the  coaff,  which  is  the  only 
part  that  is  known  to  Europeans.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  is 
near  the  rivets  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
which  is  called  North  Guinea  ;  another 
near  the  equator,  called  Upper  Guinea ; 
and  a  third  beyond  the  equator,  called 
Lower  Guinea,  or  Congo.  But  it  is  more 
commonly  divided  into  the  MaJagueta 
Coaff,  the  Tooth  Coaff,  the  Gold  Coaff, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Whidah,  and  Great 
j^jrden.  The  air  is  exceeding  hot,  and 
very  unhealthy,  and  their  fealons  are  the 
rainy  and  the  dry  feafon.  The  dry,  or 
fummer,  feafon  begins  in  September,  and 
continues  till  March  or  April,  and  then 
the  rainy  feafon,  or  winter  begins,  which 
alfo  continues  fix  months.  In  the  dry 
feafon  the  nights  are  cool,  and  temper  the 
exceffive  heats  of  the  day.  The  foil  is 
fertile,  and  produces  rice,  Indian  corn, 
millet,  barley,  Guinea  pepper,  l’u gar- canes, 
and  feveral  forts  of  excellent  fruit.  Its 
trade  confiffs  in  gold  duff,  wax,  gum 
feneca,  mats,  hides,  elephants  teeth,  and 
Haves.  There  are  mines  of  gold,  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  animals,  and  uncommon 
birds.  The  iheep  of  this  country  have 
hair  inftead  of  wool.  The  Europeans 
carry  on  a  great  trade  here,  efpectally 
the  Englilh,  Dutch,  and  French,  who 
have  forts  and  faHories  on  this  coaff.  The 
Dutch  drove  the  Portuguele  entirely  from 
thence,  after  they  had  poffeffed  the  whole 
coaff  for  a  hundred  years  and  upwards. 
The  natives  are  all  black,  with  woolly 
heads,  fiat  nofes,  and  thick  lips,  and 
they  go  almoif  naked,  both  men  and 
women,  from  one  end  of  the  coaff  to  the 
other.  There  are  abundance  of  little 
territories  and  ftates,  whofe  governors  are 
ffiled  kings  by  the  failors  who  frequent 
the  coaff.  Thofe  who  live  near  the  fea 
are  continually  at  war  with  the  inland 
country,  in  order  to  take  prifoners,  which 
they  fell  to  the  Europeans  for  Haves. 
Others  purchafem'en  and  women  in  diftant 
countries  for  the  fame  jpurpofe,  or  ffeal 
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them  and  bring  them  down  to  the  coaft 
fro  make  money  of  them.  Many  will  fell 
their  neareft  relations  if  they  have  an 
opportunity  ;  and  it  is  common  for  many 
of  them,  even’  the  kings-  themfelves,  to 
fell  their  wives  upon  the  leaft  difguft. 
Many  fhips  from  London,  Briftoi,  and 
Liverpool,  are  continually  employed  in 
the  Have  trade  ;  but  though  it  may  be  a  lu¬ 
crative  trade,  it  is  fuch  as  a  man  of  nice 
feelings  could  never  engage  in. 

GUINEA-PIG,  in  zoology,  a  quadruped 
of  the  rat  kind,  with  a  variegated  body, 
re Lmbling  in  )eme  meafure  that  of  a 
joeing  pig. 

GUITAR,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the 
flringed  kind. 

GCJLA,  or  GOLA,  in  architeflure, 
the  fame  with  cymatium,  or  ogee. 

GULES,  in  heraldry,  the  true  fcarlet 
colour,  and  expfeffed  in  engraving  by  lines 
falling  perpendicular  from  the  top  of  the 
cfcutcheon  to  the  bottom. 

GTJLPH,  in  geography,  a  part  of  the 
fea  almoft  i'urrounded  by  the  land. 

GUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  concreted  ve¬ 
getable  juice,  which  tranfudes  through 
the  bark  of  certain,  trees,  and  hardens 
Upon  the  furface. 

The  chemifts  allow  only  thofe  to  be 
properly  gums,  which  are  diifolvable  in 
water  ;  thofe  which  are  only  diifolvable 
in  fptrits,  they  call  refins  ;  and  thole  ol  a 
middle  nature,  gum  refins. 

The  reader  will  find  an  acconnt  of  the 
various  fubflances,  many  of  which  are 
improperly  ftiled  gums,  under  Arabic,  Se- 
T.tcay  Tragacanthy  Atnmoniacum ,  Anime} 
Gua.ia.cumy  Lacca . 

G  U  M,  among  gardeners,  a  kind  of 
gangrene  incident  to  fruit-trees  of  the 
Itone-kind,  arising  from  a  corruption  of 
the  lap,  which,  by  its  vicidity,  not  being 
able  to  make  its  way  through  the  fibres 
of  the  tree,  is,  by  the  protrufion  of  other 
juice,  made  to  extravafate  and  ouze  out 
cron  the  baik. 

When  the  d;ftemper  furrounds  the  branch, 
It  admits  of  no  remedy  ;  but  when  only 
on  one  part  of  a  bough,  it  lhould  be  taken 
off  to  the  quick,  and  fome  cow-dung 
applied  to  the  wound,  covered  over  with 
z  bnen-cloth,  and  tied  down.  M.  Qmn- 
Trntie  directs  io  cut  oifi  the  morbid  branch 
two  or  three  inches  below  the  part  affected. 

G  U  M  S,  Gingiva  t  in  anatomy.  See 
Gingivae. 

GUM-BOILS,  a  mot  bid  affedtion  of 
the  gums,  called  by  the  writers  of  furgery 
pavulides.  Thefe  are  of  different  degrees, 
auiit  -ufualiy  arife  from  pains  in  the  teeth. 
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1  They  are  to  be  treated  by  difeutients  as 
j  other  inflammatory  tumours  ;  but  if  thebe 
fail,  or  the  diforder  is  neglected,  it  ufually 
terminates  in  an  abfeefs  or  fiflula.  Sage, 
camomile,  and  elder  flowers,  boiled  in 
milk  and  water,  make  a  good  gargarifm 
to  be  held  in  the  mouth,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  herbs  may  be  fewed  up  in  a  bag 
to  be  kept  hot  to  the  cheek.  A  half 
roafted  fig  is  a  very  good  internal  appli¬ 
cation,  and,  when  the  foftnefs  of  the  tu¬ 
mour  ihews  that  the  matter  is  fuppurated, 
it  ought  immediately  to  be  opened  with  a 
lancet,  to  prevent  the  matters  lodging 
there,  and  eroding  the  bone,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  a  fiflula  or  caries.  After  it  is 
opened,  the  matter  lhould  be  gently  preffed 
out  with  the  fingers,  and  the  mouth  fre¬ 
quently  walhed  with  red  wine  mixed  with 
a  decoftion  of  vulnerary  herbs  till  it  is 
well.  When  the  ulcer  has  penetrated 
deep,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  injedt  the 
fame  liquors  with  a  fyringe,  and  com- 
piefs  the  part  by  a  proper  external  ban¬ 
dage,  to  make  the  bottom  part  heal  firft  ; 
and,  when  it  is  already  become  fiftulous, 
and  has  callous  hedges,  it  may  then  oiten 
be  cured  by  injecting  the  tindture  ofmyrrli, 
and  elixir  proprietatis,  (continuing  this  foe 
fome  time.  If  all  thefe  prove  ineffectual, 
the  fiflula  mull  be  laid  open  by  incifion, 
and  the  caries  removed  by  medicines', 
caulfics,  or  the  adlual  cautery.  If  this 
proceeds,  as  fometimes-it  does,  from  a 
carious'  tooth,  this  is  firft  to  be  drawn  be¬ 
fore  any  thing  elfe  can  be  done  ;  and  it 
is  a  good  rule  ia  thefe  cafes  always  to  be 
rather  too  loon  than  too'  late  in  layin'jl 
them  open.  Rafter's  Surg. 

GUN,  a  fire  arm,  or  weapon  of  offence, 
which  forcibly  dilcharges  a  ball,  ihot;  or 
other  offenfive  matter,  through  a  cylin¬ 
drical  barrel,  by  means  of  gun-powder. 

Gun  is  a  general  name,  under  which 
are  included  divers  or  even  moft  fpecies 
of  fire-arms.  They  may  be  divided  into 
great  and  fmall. 

Great  guns,  called  alfo  by  the  general 
name  cannons,  make  what  we  call  ord¬ 
nance,  or  artillery  ;  under  which  come  the 
feveral  forts  of  cannon,  as  cannon-royal, 
demi-cannon,  &c.  Culverins,  derm-cul¬ 
ver!  ns,  fakers,  minions,  falcons,  &c. 

Small  guns  include  mufquets,  mufque- 
toons,  carabines,  blunderbufles,  fowling- 
pieces,  Sec. 

Piftols  and  mortars  are  almoft  the  only 
fort  of  regular  weapons,  charged  with 
gun-powder,  that  are  excepted  from  the 
j  denomination  of  guns. 

V  ,  '  CUN 
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GUN  is  alio  a  name  given  by  the  miners 

an  inftrument  ufed  in  cleaving  rocks 
With  gun-powder. 

GUNNEL,  in  Ihip-building,  the  up- 
Jjer-part  of  a  ihip’s  fide. 

GUNNER,  an  officer  appointed  for  the 
fervice  of  the  artillery  ;  or  a  perion  Ikilled 
in  the  art  of  gunnery. 

GUNNER  of  a  Ship  of  War,  an  officer 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  artillery 
and  ammunition  ;  and  to  teach  the  men 
the  exercife  of  great  guns. 

GUNNERY,  the  art  of  determining 
the  motion  of  bodies  ihot  from  mortars, 
cannon,  See. 

The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Robins  having 
Concluded,  from  the  experiments  related  in 
his  New  Principles  of  Gunnery,  that  the 
ro  rce  of  fired  gun-powder,  at  the  inftant 
of  its  explofion,  16  the  fame  with  that  of 
an  elaftic  fluid  of  a  thoufand  times  the 
denfity  of  common  air,  and  that  the  elalti- 
city  of  this  fluid,  like  that  of  air,  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  its  denfity,  propofes  the  follow¬ 
ing  problem : 

Thedimenfions  of  any  piece  of  artillery, 
the  weight  of.  its  ball,  and  the  quantity  of 
its  charge,  being  given  ;  to  determine  the 
velocity  which  the  ball  will  acquire  from 
the  explofion,  fuppofing  the  elafticity  or 
force  of  the  powder  at  the  firft  in  flan  t  of 
its  firing  to  be  given. 

in  the  folution  of  this  important  prob¬ 
lem,  he  aflumes  the  two  following  princi¬ 
ples  :  i.  That  the  aflion  of  the  powder 
on  the  bullet  ceafes  as  loon  as  the  bullet  is 
got  out  of  the  piece.  2.  That  all  the 
powder  of  the  charge,  is  fired,  and  con¬ 
verted  into  an  elaftic  fluid,  before  the  bullet 
is  fenfibly  moved  front  its  place. 

Thefe  alfumptions,  and  the  conclufions 
above  mentioned,  make  the  aftion  of  fired 
gUn-powder  to  be  entirely  fimilar  to  that 
of  air  condenfed  a  thouland  times  ;  and 
from  thence  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  the.  velocity  of  the  ball  arifing  from 
the  explofion. 

Mr.  Robins  has  alfo  given  us  an  Inge- 
hious  way  of  determining,  by  experiments, 
tbe  velocity  which  any  bail  moves  with  at 
any  difladee  of  the  piece  it  is  difeharged 
from. 

This  may  he  effected  by  means  of  a 
pendulum  made  of  iron,  having  a  broad 
part  at  bottom,  covered  with  a  thick  piece 
of  wood,  which  is  fattened  to  the  iron  by 
ferews  :  then  having  three  poles  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  their  tops,  and  fpreadjng  at 
bottom,  fuch  as  are  vulgarly  uled  in 
Weighing  and  lifting  heavy  bodies,  and 
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1  called  by  workmen  triangles;  on  two  of 
thele  poles,  towards  their  tops,  are  ferewed 
on  fockets,  on  which  the  pendulum  is 
hung  by  means  of  a  croft  piece,  which 
becomes  its  axis  of  fuFpenfioh,  and  on 
which  it  ought  to  vibrate  with  great  free¬ 
dom.  Something  loWer  than  the  bottom 
of  the  pendulum  there  fhould  be  a  brace, 
joining  the  two  poles  to  which  the  pendulum 
is  ful'pended  ;  and  to  this  brace  there  is 
fattened  a  contrivance  made  with  two  edges 
of  fteel,  fomething  in  the  manner  of  a 
drawing-pen  ;  the  ftrength  with  which, 
thefe  edges  prefs  on  eacn  other  being  di- 
minilhed  or  increafed  at  pleafure,  by 
means  of  a  ferew.  To  the  bottom  of  the 
pendulum  fhould  be  fattened  a  narrow  rib¬ 
bon,  which;  patting  between  the  fteel 
edges,  may  hang  loofely  down  by  means 
of  "an  opening  cut  in.  the  lower  piece  of 
fteel. 

The  inftrument  being  thus  fitted,  if  the 
weight  of  the  pendulum,  the  relpeiftive 
diftances  of  its  center  of  gravity,  and  of 
its  center  of  ofcillation,  from  its  axis  of 
fufpenfion,  be  known,  it  may  from  thence 
be  found,  what  motion  will  be  comrmihl- 
cated  to  this  pendulum  by  the  percuffion. 
of  a  body  of  a  known  weight  moving 
with  a  known  degree  of  velocity,  and 
ftriking  It  in  a  given  point;  that  is,  if  the 
pendulum  be  fuppofed  at  reft,  before  the 
percuffion,  it  will  be  known  what  vibration, 
it  ought  to  make  in  confequence  of  fuch  a 
blow;  and  if  the  pendulum,  beingat.reft, 
is  ftruck  by  a  body  of  a  known  weight, 
and  the  vibration  which  the  pendulum 
makes  after  the  blow  is  known,  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  ftriking  body  may  from  thence 
be  determined. 

GUN-POWDER,  a  compofition  of 
falt-petre,  fuiphur,  and  charcoal,  welt 
mixed  together  and  granulated;  which, 
eafily  takes  fire,  aiid  expands  with  amazing 
force.  The  invention  of  this  compofitioit 
is  aferibed  by  Polydore  Virgil  to  achemift, 
who  having  accidentally  put  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  above  mentioned  into  a  mortar,  and 
covered  it  over  with  a  ftone,  it  happened 
to  take 'fire,  and  threw  oft  the  ftone. 
Thevel  fays  that  this  chemift  was  one 
Conftantine  Anelzen,  a  monk  of  Friburg  j 
but  Belleforet  and  others  affert  it  to  be 
Bertholdus  Schwartz  :  at  leaf!  it  is  af¬ 
firmed  that  he  firft  taught  the  ufe  of  gun¬ 
powder  to  the  Venetians,  in  the  year  1380. 
Peter  Mexia  however  contradicts  this  ac¬ 
count,  by  ihewing  it  to  have  been  ufed  by 
Alphonfus  XL  king  of  Caftile,  in  the  year 
1342.  Ducange  adds,  that  there  is  men** 
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liofi  made  of  this  powder  in  the  regiflers  of 
the  chambers  of  accounts  of  t  ranee,  io  ear¬ 
ly  as  the  year  133S  ;  and  our  countryman, 
Friar  Bacon,  exprelsly  mentions  the  com- 
pofition,  iii  histreatife  De  nullit&te  Magia, 
publilhed  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1216. 

Method  of  making  GUN-POWDER. 
The  following  receipt  for  making  gun¬ 
powder  is  taken  from  Dr.  Shaw’s  Chemi¬ 
cal  LedlureS. 

Take  four  ounces  of  refined  falt-petre, 
an  ounce  of  brimftone,  and  fix  drams  of 
charcoal;  reduire  thefe  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  continue  beating  them  for  fome  time 
in  a  ftone  mortar,  with  a  wooden  peftle, 
wetting  the  mixture  between  whiles  with 
water,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  an 
uniform  pafte,  which  is  reduced  to  grains, 
by  palling  it  through  a  white  fieve  for  the 
purpofe  ;  and  in  this  form,  being  carefully 
dried,  it  becomes  the  common  gun-pow¬ 
der. 

For  greater  quantities,  mills  are  ufually 
provided,  by  means  of  which  more  work 
may  be  performed  in  one  day  than  a  man 
can  do  in  a  hundred.  See  Mill. 

Different  kinds  of  GUN-POWDER. 
The  three  ingredients  of  gun-powder  are 
mixed  in  various  proportions,  according 
as  the  powder  is  intended  for  mufquets, 
great  guns,  or  mortars;  though  thefe 
proportions  feem  not  to  be  perfectly  ad- 
jufted,  or  fettled  by  competent  experi¬ 
ence. 

To  increafe  theflrength  of  powder,  Dr. 
Shaw  thinks  it  proper  to  make  the  grains 
cqijfiderably  large,  and  to  have  it  well 
lifted  from  fmall  dull.  We  fee  that  gun¬ 
powder,  reduced  to  dull,  has  little  explofive 
force;  but  when  the  grains  are  large,  the 
flame  of  one  grain  has  a  ready  paflage  to 
another,  fo  that  the  whole  parcel  may  thus 
take  fire  nearly  at  the  fame  t  ime,  otlierwife 
much  force  may  be  loft,  or  many  of  the 
grains  go  away  as  Ihot  unfired. 

*  GUN-POWDR  Plot  was  dlfcovered 
November  5,  1605. 

GUN-SHOT- WOUNDS,  thofe  made 
by  lhot,  bullets,  See,  lhot  from  fome  fpecies 
of  fire-arms. 

Thefe  wounds  are  attended  with  much 
worfe  cOnfequences  than  wounds  made  with 
cutting  inflruments;  for  the  parts  are 
more  Ihattered  and  torn,  efpecially  when 
the  lhot  falls  upon  the  joints,  bones,  or 
any  confiderable  part.  Wounds  of  this 
kind  have  an  efehar  formed  upon  them, 
and  are  therefore  attended  with  little  or  no 
haemorrhage  at  firft,  unlefs  fome  very  con- 
fiderable  veffel  happens  to  be  wounded  ; 
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but  as  foon  as  this  efehar  falls  off,  ttK* 
haemorrhage  is  fometimes  fo  violent,  as  to 
endanger  the  life  of  the  patient,  unlefs  the 
immediate  alfiftance  of  a  furgeon  can  be 
procured. 

There  being  for  the  five  or  fix  firft  days 
little  or  no  dilcharge  of  matter  from  thefe 
wounds,  it  is  no  wonder  that  gun-ihot- 
wounds  exceed  all  others  in  the  violence  of 
their  fymptoms,  fuch  as  inflammation* 
pain,  gangrene,  &c. 

The  efehar  formed  upon  thefe  wounds 
is  not  occafioned  fo  much  by  the  heat  of  the 
bullets,  as  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
deftroy  the  parts  ;  and  the  violence  of  the 
fymptoms  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  manner 
of  wounding.  Nor  is  there  any  thing 
poifonous  in  thefe  wounds,  as  fome  have 
imagined  ;  for  nothing  poifonous  enters  the 
compofition  of  either  the  powder  or  the 
ball. 

Gun-lhot-wounds  are  fome  deeper  than 
others  ;  in  fome  the  mufcular  parts  alone 
are  hurt;  in  others  the  veffels,  bones,  or 
vifeera,  are  wounded.  Sometimes  the  ball 
paffes  clear  through  ;  fometimes  it  remains 
fixed  in  the  wound*  and  often  carries  part 
of  the  wadding*  or  the  patient's  clothes 
with  it.  From  the  difference  of  thefe 
circumftances  very  different  fymptoms 
muff:  arife. 

Gun-lhot-wounds  in  the  cranium,  even 
the  llichteft  of  them,  are  attended  with 
very  great  danger*  and  frequently  bring  on 
terrible  fymptoms,  from  the  concuffion 
they  occafion  in  the  internal  parts  ;  fo  that 
it  is  furprizlng  to  fee  how  fmall  an  exter¬ 
nal  wound  upon  this  part,  will  bring  on 
death,  if  not  prevented  by  the  trepan* 
Internal  wounds  of  this  fort  are  alfo  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous ;  but,  unlefs  fome  large 
veffel  be  wounded,  they  are  frequently- 
cured. 

When  they  are  Infliifted  on  the  bones 
or  joints,  they  are  attended  with  very  bad 
fymptoms ;  for  in  this  cafe  it  is  next  to 
impoffible  to  efcape  inflammation,  gan¬ 
grene,  caries,  and  dangerous  fiftulse, 
which  either  require  amputation  of  the 
limb,  or  leave  it  without  fenfe  or  motion. 

If  any  part  of  the  clothes,  wadding, 
or  any  other  extraneous  body  be  forced  in¬ 
to  the  -wound,  it  muft  be  removed  before 
you  can  attempt  to  heal  the  wound ;  and 
the  fame  caution  is  to  be  obferved  in  regard 
to  any  fplinters  of  bone  :  when  thefe  are 
removed,  the  hxmorrhage  is  to  be  flopped, 
then  fuppuration  is  to  be  promoted,  and 
new  flelh  encouraged,  and  care  taken  to 
procure  an  ever,  cicatrix. 

-  \  Extra-* 
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Extraneous  bodies  are  much  eafiefi:  to 
be  removed  at  firfl: ;  for  after  iome  delay 
the  tumor,  and  inflammation  of  the  part, 
render  it  difficult  and  painful  :  befides,  the 
bullets  will  by  degrees  work  themfelves 
deeper,  and  be  buried  under  the  mufcles, 
which  will  occalion  fiitulac,  rigidity  of 
the  limb,  and  other  inconveniences.  In 
extracting  balls  that  lie  deep,  you  muff 
take  great  care  not  to  lay  hold  of  blood- 
veffels  or  nerves  ;  which  accident  will  be 
belt  avoided,  by  introducing  the  forceps 
ihut,  and  not  opening  them  till  you  feel 
the  ball. 

Sometimes  the  orifices  of  thefe  wounds 
are  fo  narrow,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  come 
at  the  body  you  are  to  extradl,  without 
making  a  larger  opening  ;  this  then  muff 
be  done  on  the  moll  convenient  fide,  al¬ 
ways  obferving  that  no  nerve,  blood-veffel, 
tendon,  or  ligament,  lies  in  the  way. 
When  the  parts  are  very  much  inflamed 
and  fwelled,  an  opening  of  this  kind  is 
frequently  of  ferviee ;  for  by  this  means 
the  obftruded  blood  is  difcharged,  and  the 
bad  confequences  of  the  inflammation  are 
prevented.  When  the  .extraction  of  the 
ball  is  attempted,  the  patient  muff  be  put 
into  the  fame  pollute  and  fituation  that  he 
was  in  when  he  received  the  wound, 
When  the  bail  has  penetrated  fo  deep, 
that  it  may  be  eafily  felt  with  the  finger 
on  the  oppofite  fide,  it  is  fometimes  better 
to  make  an  incifion  there,  and  take  it  out 
in  that  place,  than  to  attenfpt  the  getting 
it  back  the  other  way.  If  the  wound 
cannot  fafeiv  be  enlarged,  nor  the  ball 
extraCled  at  firft,  without  great  pain  and 
danger,  it  mull  be  left  in  the  wound, 
either  till  the  pain  is  abated,  or  the 
wound  is  fo  enlarged  by  fuppuration, 
that  it  either  can  work  itfelf  out,  or  be 
extraClcd  with  lefs  danger.  On  the  ocher 
hand,  ail  other  extraneous  bodies  are 
inftantly  to  be  removed,  where  there  is 
danger  of  their  bringing  on  pain,  iru 
fiammation,  and  convuilions,  by  being 
left  behind.  If  a  ball  has  palled  into  the 
cavities  of  the  body,  it  is  bell  not  to  atr 
tempt  to  extract  it,  but  to  heal  the  wound, 
leaving  it  there.  Perfons  have  carried  a 
ball  in  them  thus,  for  many  years,  with¬ 
out  inconvenience ;  and,  at  one  time  or 
other,  it  frequently  happens  that  it  will 
work  itfelf  into  fome  part  of  the  body, 
out  of  which  it  may  be  extracted  with 
fafety. 

If1  a  large  artery  is  wounded  by  the  ball, 
cither  in  the  arms  or  legs,  which  will  be 
$.nown  by  the  lot's  of  blood*  the  tourniquet 


mull  be  applied,  and,  the  blood  being 
flopped,  the  velfiel  mull  be  taken  up  by  ^ 
crooked  needle;  bur,  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  or  little  hopes  of  a  cure  appear 
from  future  dreflings,  it  will  be  prudent 
to  take  off  the  limb  juft  above  the  wound. 
When  wounds  of  this  kind  have  been 
well  cleaned,  and  the  blood  flopped,  the 
firfl  intention  is  to  ufe  the  utmofl  .en¬ 
deavours  to  prevent  or  affwage  the  turnout: 
and  inflammation.  The  wound  Ihould  be 
dreffed  with  lint  dipped  in  warm  fpirits  of 
wine,'  and  covered  with  a  comprefs  wetted 
with  the  fame  liquor  ;  or  with  campho¬ 
rated  fpirits  of  wine,  either  alone,  on 
diluted  with  lime  water.  Having  done 
this,  the  next  intention  is  to  forward  the 
Suppuration  of  the  bruifed  and  torn  parts  ; 
to  which  end,  it  is  cuflomary  to  ufe  the 
common  digeflive  made  of  turpentine  dif- 
'olved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  bafilicon.  and  Arcseus’s  liniment. 
Softened  with  fpirits  of  wine  and  oil  i 
and,  where  there  is  a  very  great  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  parts,  a  little  myrrh  and 
aloes  are  to  be  added,  as  alfo  Venice 
treacle,  the  brown  ointment,  and,  where 
the  occafion  requires  it,  and  the  nerves 
do  not  lie  bare,  a  little  of  the  red  preci¬ 
pitate. 

In  deep  wounds,  where  the  ball  has 
gone  quite  through,  a  fkein  of  thread 
being  drawn  through  the  eye  of  a  blunt 
needle,  and  well  Saturated  with  the  digef- 
tive  ointment,  is  to  be  paffed  through  the 
wound  in  the  manner"  of  a  feton,  and  kept 
there  till  the  wound  is  found  in  a  condi* 
tion  to  heal,  and  then  the  common  me¬ 
thods  are  purfued  to  heal  and  cicatrize* 
Jieifiers  Surgery. 

GUNTER’s  LINE,  called  alfo  the 
Line  of  Numbers ,  and, the  Line  of  Lines, 
is  a  graduated  line  ufually  placed  upon 
feales,  feClors,  See.  fo  called  from  Edmund 
Gunter,  its  inventor. 

This  line  is  no  other  than  a  logarithmic 
fcale  of  proportionals,  wherein  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  each  divifion  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  mean  proportionals  con¬ 
tained  between  the  two  terms,  in  fuch 
parts  as  the  diflances  between  I  and  10  is 
ioooo,  See.  Wherefore, 

If  the  diflance  betwixt  I  and  io  upon 
the  fcale  be  made  equal  to  ioooo,  See, 
equal  parts,  and  .954?  &c.  logarithm 
of  9  of  the  fame  parts,  be  fet  off  from  r 
to  9,  it  will  give  the  divifion  Handing 
againft  the  number  9.  In  like  manner, 
if  .903,  <-845,  .778,  which  are  the  loga-* 
rithms  of  8;  7>  and  6,  of  the  fame  equal 
M  is  z  parpj., 
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parts,  be  fet  off  from  i  to  8,  7,  and  6, 
they  will  give  the  divifions  anlwering  to 
the  numbers  8,  7,  and  6,  upon  the  line. 
And  after  the  fame  manner  may  the 
whole  line  be  divided. 

This  line  may  be  contrived  various 
ways,  for  the  advantage  of  having  it  as 
long  as  poffible,  It  was  firll  placed,  by 
jts  inventor  Edmund  Gunter,  on  a  two 
feet  feale.  After  this,  Wingate  doubled 
the  line,  in  order  to  render  it  fufceptible 
of  working  right  on  or  a-crofs.  Then, 
the  learned  Oughtred  projected  it  in  a 
circle,  and  alfo  made  it  to  Aide  :  and, 
laffly,  it  was  projected  in  a  kind  of  fpi- 
ral,  by  Brown, 

But  the  method  of  ufing  or  applying 
St  in  all  is  not  very  different.  In  Gunter’s 
and  Wingate’s  projection,  common  com- 
paffes  are  ufed  ;  in  Oughtred’s  and  Brown’s, 
flat  compaffes,  or  an  opening  index  ;  and 
an  the  fiiding-rule,  no  compaffes  at  all, 
the  flid^r  fupplying  the  place  of  the  gom- 
paffes. 

Description  of  GUNTER’s  Line.  This 
line  is  ufually  divided  into  an  hundred 
parts,  every  tenth  whereof  is  numbered, 
beginning  with  1,  and  ending  with  10. 
So  that,  if  the  firft  great  divifion  1  re- 
prefent  one  tenth  of  any  integer  or  whole 
number,  the  next  2  will  reprefent  2  tenths, 

3,  three  tenths,  &c,  and  the  intermediate 
divifions  of  fo  many  100th  parts  of  the 
fame  integer.  Or,  if  thefe  fubdivifions 
veprefent  10  integers,  then  each  of  the 
larger  divifions  will  reprefent  100,  and 
the  whole  line  will  be  1000. 

In  like  manner,  it  may  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  1 0000  by  making  each  fubdi- 
vifion  100.  Hence,  it  is  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive,  that  any  number  whatfoever  may 
be  found  upon  the  rule,  by  increafing  or 
decrealing  the  large  divifions,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  fingle  line  will  reprefent 
the  whole  table  of  logarithms. 

Ufe  of  GUNTER’s  Line.—  i.  One  num¬ 
ber  being  given  to  be  multiplied  by  ano¬ 
ther,  to  find  their  product. 

Suppose  the  numbers  given  Were  8  and 

4,  to  find  their  product. — Extend  the  com¬ 
paffes  from  1  to  4,  and  that  extent  laid 
from  8,  the  fame  way,  will,  reach  to  32, 
the  product  required.  Or,  if  yo"u  work 
by  the  fiiding  rule,  fet  1,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fliding-piece,  againfi:  4  on 
the  upper  or  fixed  piece  ;  and  agalnft  4 
on  the  Aider  Aands  32,  on  the  upper  or 
fixed  piece,  which  is  the  product  required. 
Whence  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  the 
lUumg-piece  performs  the  office  of  the 
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compaffes  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  me* 
thod  of  folving  any  problem  by  the  com-i 
paffes  is  underffood,  there  will  be  no  diifi** 
culty  of  folving  the  fame  by  the  Aiding-, 
rule. 

2.  One  number  being  given  to.  be  di¬ 
vided  by  another,  to  find  the  quotient, 
Suppofe  it  were  required  to  divide  64  by  4. 
Extend  the  compaffes  from  4  to  1,  and  the 
fame  extent,  laid  rhe  fame  way,  will  reach 
from  64  to  16,  the  quotient  required. 

3.  Three  numbers  being  given  to  find 
a  fourth  in  direct  proportion. — Let  the 
numbers  given  be  7,  22,  and  14.  Extend 
the  compaffes  from  7  t0  22>  which 
extent  laid  the  fame  way,  will  reach 
from  14  to  44,  the  fourth  proportional 
required, 

4.  To  find  a  mean  proportional  between 
two  given  numbers.  BifeCl  the  difiance 
between  the  two  given  numbers,  and  the 
point  of  bife&ion  will  fall  on  the  pro¬ 
portional  fought.  Thus,  if  the  numbers 
given  by  32  and  8,  the  middle  point  be¬ 
tween  them  will  be  16,  which  is  the 
mean  proportional  required. 

5.  To  extract  the  fquare  root  of  any 
number. — Bifext  the  diffance  between  z 
on  the  line,  and  the  point  reprefenting  the 
given  number  ;  the  half  whereof  being 
laid  from  I,  will  give  the  root  required. 
Thus  the  fquare  root  of  9  will  be  found 
to  be  3,  of  81,  9,  See.  The  reafon  of 
thefe  operations  will  be  eafily  conceived, 
by  confidenng  the  nature  of  logarithms  ; 
for,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  this  line 
is  no  other  than  a  projection  of  the  table 
of  logarithms,  and,  confequently,  what¬ 
ever  is  faid  of  the  latter  may  joftly  be 
applied  to  the  former.  See  Logarithms. 

GUNTER’s  QUADRANT,  one  made 
of  wood,  brafs,  See.  conta'ning  a  kind  of 
Aereographic  projection  of  the  fphere  on 
the  plane  of  the  equinodtial  ;  the  eye  be¬ 
ing  fuppofed  placed  in  one  of  the  poles. 

Befides  the  ufe  of  this  quadrant  in  find¬ 
ing  heights  and  difiances,  it  ferves  alfo, 
to  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  fun's  azi¬ 
muth,  and  other  problems  of  the  globe. 
See  the  article  Gunter  $  Quadrant. 

GUNTER’s  SCALE,  called  by  navi¬ 
gators  Amply  the  Gunter,  is  a  large  feale, 
generally  two  feet  long,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  broad,  with  artificial  lines 
delineated  on  it,  of  great  ufe  in  folvi»g 
queftions  in  trigonometry,  navigation, 
See. 

The  line  of  numbers  on  thefe  feales 
confilh  of  two  equal'  lengths,  commonly 
called  two  radii  i  the  firit  containing  the 
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logarithms  of  numbers  from  io  to  TOO  ; 
and  in  the  fecond  are  inferred  thole  be¬ 
tween  ioo  and  1000,  or  fuch  or  them  as 
can  conveniently  be  introduced. 

Thefe  diviiions  are  taken  from  a  fcale 
of  equal  parts  ;  fuch,  that  ioq  make  the 
length  of  one  radius  ;  and  from  this  fcale 
the  diviiions  for  the  lines,  tangents,  and 
verfed  lines,  are  all'o  taken.  Now,  from 
this  conftrudfion  of  the  line  of  numbers, 
it  is  plain,  that,  as  the  numbers  in  one 
radius  exceed  thofe  in  the  other,  by  dne 
place  in  the  fcale  of  numeration,  there¬ 
fore  the  differences  of  their  indices  muft 
alfo  be  unity  :  fo  that  fuch  numbers  only, 
whofe  index  differs  by  r,  can  beeftimated 
in  a  length  of  two  radii ;  but  in  a  length 
of  three  radii,  numbers,  whole  indices 
differ  by  a,  may  be  read  ;  and  a  difference 
of  3  may  be  reckoned  in  a  length  of  4 
radii,  &c.  The  tables  of  logarithmic 
lines,  tangents,  fecants,  and  veried  lines, 
are  generally  computed  for  a  circle,  whofe 
radius  is  10,000,000. 

To  conjirucl  the  Line  of  logarithmic  Sines 
cn  GUNTER’s  S(ale. — From  the  fcale  of 
equal  parts,  take  the  numbers  expreffing 
the  arithmetical  complements  of  the  log¬ 
lines  of  the  lucceffive  degrees,  and  parts 
of  degrees,  intended  to  be  put  on  the 
fcale,  defending  orderly  from  909  ;  then 
thefe  aiftances,  fucceffively  laid  from  the 
mark  reprefenting  90°  at  the  right-hand 
end  of  the  fcale,  will  give  the  feveral  di- 
yifions  of  a  fcale  of  logarithmic  lines. 

For  the  ends  of  any  fcale  being  alfigned, 
the  progrellive  diviiions  of  that  fcale  are 
laid  thereon  from  that  end,  which  repre- 
fents  the  beginning  of  the  progrellion  ; 
or  the  lame  diviiions  may  be  laid  from 
the  other  end,  by  taking  the  complements 
of  the  terms  to  the  whole  length  ot  the 
fcale. 

Confequently  the  arithmetical  comple¬ 
ments  of  the  lines  are  to  be  laid  from  the 
divilion  reprefenting  qo  degrees. 

T 0  conjhu5i  the  line  of  logarithmic  Tan¬ 
gents  on  GUNTER’s  Scale. — Thefe  are  laid 
down  in  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the 
fame  reafons,  that  the  lines  were  ;  the 
tangent  of  45*?  Handing  againff  the  line 
of  90®. 

The  diviiions  for  the  tangents  above 
45®  are  reckoned  on  the  fame  line  from 
45®  towards  the  left  hand  ;  or  any  tan¬ 
gent  and  its  co-tangent  are  exprefied  by 
the  fame  divilion. 

Thus  one  mark  ferves  for  40°  and  50®, 
and  the  divilion  at  30°  ferves  alfo  for  60® ; 
llut  at  20®  ferves  for  70®^  ^c.  aftd  the 
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like  is  to  be  underllood  for  the  interme-* 
diate  diviiions. 

For  as  the  tangent  of  an  arc  is  to  a 
radius  ; 

So  is  radius  to  the  co-tangent  of  that  arc. 

Therefore  the  tangent,  is  equal  to  the 
fquare  of  radius  divided  by  the  co-tangent. 

And  the  co-tangent  is  equal  to  the  fquare 
of  radius  divided  by  the  tangent. 

Now,  the  radius  being  unity,  its  fquare 
is  alfo  unity. 

Therefore  the  tangent  and  co-tangent 
of  any- arc  are  the  reciprocals  one  ot  the 
other. 

But  the  reciprocals  of  numbers  are  cor¬ 
relatives  to  the  arithmetical  complements 
of  their  logarithiins. 

Therefore  the  logarithms  of  a  tangent 
and  its  co-tangent  are  arithmetical  com-, 
plements  one  of  the  other,  and  conle- 
quently  will  fall  at  equal  diltances  front 
45  degrees. 

Therefore,  in  the  line  of  logarithmic 
tangents,  the  diviiions  to  degrees  under  45 
ferve  alfo  for  thofe  above,  both  being 
equally  diffant  from  45  degrees. 

To  conflruEl  the  Line  of  logarithmic  'verfef 
Sines  on  GUNTER’s  Scale. — 'As  the  great- 
ell  number  of  degrees  will  fall  within  the 
limits  of  the  fcale  by  beginning  at  18®, 
therefore  the  termination  of  this  line  is  at 
r8®,  which  is  put  againff  90°  on  the 
lines  :  and  although  the  numbers  annexed 
to  the  diviiions  lncreafe  in  the  order 
from  right  to  left,  yet  they  are  only  the 
fupplements  of  the  verfed  fines  themfelves. 

Now  fubtradl  the  logarithmic  veried 
fines  of  fuch  degrees  and  parts  of  degrees 
as  are  intended  to  be  put  on  the  lcale, 
from  the  logarithm  verfed  fine  of  180®  ; 
then  the  remainder  taken  from  the  lore- 
laid  fcale  of  equal  parts,  and  laid  fuc¬ 
ceffively  from  the  termination  of  this  line, 
will  give  the  feveral  diviiions  fought. 


« 

n> 

V* 

Supplements 

of 

Verfed  Sines 

b 

n> 

cp 

Supplements 

of 

Verfed  Sines 

180 

0,00000 

9° 

0,30103 

170 

0,0033 i 

80 

O  O 

0,38387 

160 

0,01330 

70 

O 

DO 

N 

OC 

1 30 

0,030  n 

60 

0, 60206 

140 

0,05402 

50 

0,74810 

130 

0,08545 

40 

0,93190 

120 

0,12494 

3° 

i,  1 740  r 

1 10 

0,17327 

20 

1,52066 

TOO 

0,23149 

10 

2  ,t  1 941 

The  preceding  table  to  ev»ry  to  de¬ 
grees  was  conitruclcd  in  the  foregoing 

man- 
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manner,  and  are  the  numbers  to  be  taken 
from  the  icale  of  equal  parts,  for  the  de¬ 
grees  they  ftand  again#. 

From  which  table  it  appears,  that  the 
leak  vcrfed  fine  which  can  be  introduced 
within  the  length  of  a  double  radius, 
falls  between  io9  and  2,0 Q,  where  the 
index  changes  from  1  to  2  ;  which  will 
happen  about  n°  28'. 

If  a  table  of  logarithm  verfed  fines  to-iBo9 
are  wanting,  they  are  eafily  made  by  the 
following  rule  : 

“  Take  the  logarithm  fine  of  30  de¬ 
grees  from  twice  the  logarithm  fine  of  (N) 
any  number  of  degrees  ;  the  remainder 
is  the  logarithm  verfed  fine  of  (2  N,  or) 
twice  thofe  degrees.” 

For  it  is  a  well  known  geometrical 
property,  that  the  fine  of  any  arc  (A)  is  a 
mean  proportional  between  radius  (R)  and 
half  the  verfed  fine  of  twice  that  arc. 

Therefore  putting  v  for  the  verfed  fine, 
and  s  for  the  fine  ; 

The  <1/  2  A  —  (jj-L...  —ssA  X  — 

I<  R 

A  X  s  s  A  X  ~  ;  radius 

10  J  5 

being  to. 

Or  the  log.  -l/  2  A  =  2  log.  s  A  —  log.  5 . 

But,  when  radius  is  10,  the  fine  of  309 

is  5* 

Therefore  the  log.  v  2  A  2=  2  log. 
j  A  —  log.  fine  of  30°. 

Moll  of  the  writers  on  this  fubje& 
give  the  following  rule  for  laying  down 
the  divifions  of  this  line  : 

“  From  the  line  of  logarithmic  fines, 
take  the  dillance  between  90°  and  any 
arc;  that  dillance  being  twice  repeated, 
from  the  termination  of  the  line  of  verfed 
fines,  will  give  the  divifion  for  twice  the 
complement  of  that  arc.” 

Thus  the  dillance  between  90°  and  20° 
on  the  fines  twice  repeated  gives  the  verfed 
line  of  1409  ;  or  twice  70°,  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  2QC.  For  the  divifions  to  be 
laid  on  this  line,  are  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  logarithm  verfed  fine  of  i8oQ, 
and  the  logarithm  verfed  fines  of  the  fuc- 
ceffive  arcs. 

Now  the  difference  between  the  loga¬ 
rithm  verfed  fines  of  iBo9,  and  of  any 
ari  2  is  log.  ver.  fine  180  —  2  log.  fin. 
A  -j-  log.  fin.  of  309. 

.  ^Jr>  IO>3°lo3  +  9^9897  —  twice  log. 
fin.  of  A. 

Or,  20,0000c  —  twice  logarithm  fine  of 
A. 

Or  the  arithmetical  complement  of  twice 
leg.  fine  of  A, 
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That  Is,  the  difference  between  the  lo-* 
garithm  verfed  fine  of  1809,  and  the  lo¬ 
garithm  verfed  fine  of  any  arc,  is  equal 
to  double  the  arithmetical  complement  of 
tire  logarithm  fine  of  half  that  arc,  re¬ 
jecting  the  indices. 

But  as  the  differences  give  the  divifions 
to  the  fupplcments  of  the  real  verfed  fines, 
therefore  the  arithmetical  complement  of 
the  logarithm  fine  of  any  arc,  being 
doubled,  will  give  the  dillance  of  the 
divifion  for  the  fupplement  of  twice  that 
arc  on  the  line  of  verfed  fines. 

Thus  for  709,  the  logarithm  fine  Is 
9,97299. 

The  arithmetical  complement  is  0,02701. 

Its  double  is  0,05402. 

Which  is  the  number  in  the  foregoing 
table  ilanding  again#  1409,  and  is  the 
fupplemental  verfed  fine  of  twice  70  deg. 

Now  as  the  arithmetical  complement  of 
the  log.  fines  of  arcs  are  the  diftances  on 
the  line  of  fines  between  90°,  and  the 
divifions  to  thofc  arcs  ;  therefore  the 
diftances  between  909  and  any  arc,  being 
twice  repeated,  will  give  the  divifion  of 
the  fupplemental  verfed  fine  to  twice  the 
co-fine  of  that  arc.  Phil.  TranJ Vol. 
XLIX. 

GURNARD,  in  ichthyology,  the  Eng- 
lilh  name  of  two  fpecies  of  trigla. 

GUSSET,  in  heraldry,  is  formed  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  dexter  or  finiller 
chief  points,  and.  falling  down  perpendi? 
cularly  to  the  extreme  bafe. 

GUTTiE,  in  architedlure,  ornaments 
in  form  of  little  cones,  in  the  platform  of 
the  Done  cornice,  or  architrave,  under¬ 
neath  the  triglyphs,  reprefenting  a  fort  of 
drops  or  bells,  ufualiy  fix  in  number. 
They  are  fometimes  called  lacrymte,  cam- 
panae,  or  campanula. 

GUTTiE  Rofaceci’y  in  medicine,  de¬ 
notes  a  red  or  pimpled  face  ;  a  diftemper 
which,  though  not  always  owing  its  ori-. 
ginal  to  hard  drinking,  is  neverthelefs 
moft  incident  to  tipplers  of  ftrong  beer, 
wines,  fpirits,  &c. 

As  to  the  cure,  befides  making  a  re- 
vulfion  by  bleeding,  bliftering,  cupping, 
iffues,  &q.  the  diet  ought  to  be  moiften- 
ing,  and  cooling,  as  lettuce,  purflain,  for- 
rel,  and  fpinach  :  the  drink  may  be  an 
emulfion  of  the  cold  feeds,  milk  and  wa¬ 
ter,  clarified  whey,  See. 

In  the  ufe,  however,  of  this  cooling 
regimen,  great  caution  is  necelfary  :  for 
if  a  perfon  be  taken  off  at  once  from  his  t 
ftrong  liquors,  and  allowed  nothing  but 
whey,  or  milk  and  water,  it  may  coft 
him  his  life,  by  hallening  a  fudden  decay 
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*F  heat,  palling  his  appetite,  and  bring¬ 
ing  on  a  leucophlegmatia,  or  dropfy. 

As  for  what  concerns  topics,  much 
caution  is  likewife  to  be  uied.  If  there 
be  only  rednefs  without  pimples,  and  the 
dileafe  recent,  refrigerents  and  repellents 
take  place  :  but,  if  pullules  appear,  dif- 
Cutients  muft  be  mixed  ;  aild  if  thefe 
pullules  feena  hard,  and  the  dileafe  be  of 
long  Handing,  there  may  be  reafon  for 
emollients  to  ripen  and  digeft  the  tough 
and  vifcid  matter,  which  is  afterwards  to 
be  left  out. 

If  the  difeafe  be  fiubborn,  and  the  tu¬ 
bercles  grown  hard,  we  are  to  begin  with 
emollients,  both  lotus  and  ointment  :  fuch 
are  the  deco&ion  of  mallows,  vervain, 
Solomon’s  feal,  and  linfeed,  all'o  a  cerate 
of  fperma-cetij  or  Bates’s  white  cerate. 
James's  Med.  Dice. 

GCJTTA  Serena ,  barbaroufly  fo  called 
by  the  Latin  writers  of  the  lower  ages, 
in  medicine,  is  a  total  bllndnefs  in  the 
principal  parts  of  the  immediate  organ  of 
Vifion,  the  eye  Hill  continuing  clear  and 
feemingly  unaffected. 

This  diforder  proceeds  from  various 
fcaufes,  of  which  the  molt  common  is  an 
obftruClion  gradually  formed  in  the  arte¬ 
ries  of  the  retina  by  a  fizy  blood  ;  where¬ 
by  the  rays  of  light  which  Ihould  depict 
the  images  of  objcdls  on  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  falling  on  thefe  dilated  blood- 
veffels,  produce  no  effeCt  ;  whence  the 
light  is  either  diminiihed,  or  entirely  loft, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  obflruc- 
tion.  Again,  this  difeafe  is  fometimes 
owing  to  a  paify  of  the  nerves  of  this 
fame  membrane,  as  it  in  fome  mealure 
deflroys  their  fenfibility,  whereby  the  im- 
pulfe  of  the  corpufcles  of  light  on  them 
is  not  fufficient  to  make  them  tranfmit 
objeCls  to  the  brain.  In  (hort,  I  have  ob- 
ferved  that  this  fpeciefe  of  bliudnefs  is 
alfo  occafioned  by  a  preffure  on  the  optic 
nerves,  either  by  the  extravafation  of  a 
glutinous  humour,  or  by  a  hard  tumour 
formed  upon  the  place,  where  they  pafs 
from  their  thalami  into  the  eyes  ;  where¬ 
by  the  paffage  of  the  animal  fpirits  to  the 
brain  is  totally  intercepted. 

The  fecond  and  third  fpecies  of  the 
gutta  ferena  may  be  deemed  incurable,  as 
their  caufes  are  rendered  inaccefhble  by 
their  verv  fituation  within  the  fkull. 
Wherefore  it  is  only  the  fir  lb  fpecies  of 
this  blindn,efs  that  is  curable  ;  unlefs  per¬ 
haps  there  may  be  fome  faint  hopes  of 
relieving  that  fort  which  proceeds  from  a 
pally  of  the  retina,  by  antiparaiytic  me- 
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dicines,  of  Which  the  principal  are  aro¬ 
matics,  chalybeates,  and  foetid  gums. 

RUTTERS,  in  architecture, •  a  kind  of 
canals  in  the  roofs  of  houfes,  ferving  to 
receive  and  carry  off  the  rain. 

GUTTURAL,  a  term  applied  to  let¬ 
ters  or  founds  pronounced  or  formed  as  it 
were  in  the  throat. 

GUTTY,  Gutte \  in  heraldry,  a  term 
ufed  when  any  thing  is  changed  or  lpriuk- 
led  with  drops. 

In  blazoning,  the  colour  of  the  drops 
is  to  be  named,  as  gutty  of  lable,  of 
gules,  &c. 

GUZES,  in  heraldry,  roundles  of  z 
fanguine  or  murry  colour.  Thefe,  from 
their  bloody  hue,  are  by  fome  fuppoled  to 
reprelent  wounds. 

GYMNASILTM,  the  place  where  bo¬ 
dily  exercife  were  performed  among  the 
Greeks,  being  a  public  edifice,  under  proper 
mailers^ 

The  Greeks  were  the  firH  who  had 
gymnafia  ;  particularly  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans,  and  afterwards  the  Athenians  *  frdm 
whom  the  Romans  borrowed  them. 

At  Athens  were  three  of  thefe  places 
of  exercife  ;  the  academy,  where  Plato 
taught  ;  the  lyceum,  where  Arillotle  read 
his  kdlures  ;  and  the  cynolarges,  defined 
for  the  common  people. 

There  were  alfo  medicinal  exercifes, 
as  walking,  vociferation,  and  holding  the 
breath. 

The  bodily  exercifes  that  depended  on 
external  agents,  were  mounting  the  horfe, 
riding  in  a  chaile,  litter,  or  other  wheel 
carriage,  rocking,  fwinging,  and  like¬ 
wife  fwimming.  Hofhnan  reckons  up 
thirty-five  gymnallic  exercifes, 

GYMNASTICS,  the  art  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  feveral  bodily  exerciles,  as  wreit- 
ling,  running,  fencing,  dancing,  bcc. 

The  part  of  medicine  which  regulates 
the  exercifes  of  the  body,  whether  for 
preferving  or  relloring  health,  is  alfo 
termed  gymnallic. 

GYMNGSPERMIA,  in  botany,  a  fe- 
ries  or  fub-divifion  of  the  didynamia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  comprehending  all  thofe  with 
labialed  flowers,  without  any  pcricarpium 
or  capfule  furrounding  their  leeds,  which, 
are  only  lodged  in  the  bale  of  the  cup  ; 
whence  the  name  gymnofpermia. 

GYN/ECEUM,  among  the  ancientsr 
the  apartment  of  the  women/  a  feparare 
room  in  the  inner  part  of  the  houfe  where 
they  employed  themfelves  in  fpinning, 
weaving,  and  needle-work. 

GYNAN- 


gyp 

©YNANDRIA,  in  botany,  a  clafs  of 
plants. 

The  general  character  of  which  is  very 
obvious  ;  they  are  diftinguilhed  at  firll 
light  from  all  others^  by  the  ltarhina  be¬ 
ing  placed  upon  the  ftyle  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  receptacle  is  elongated  into  the 
jform  of  a  llyle,  and  bears  on  it  both  the 
piltil  and  /lamina.  Among  the  plants  of 
this  dais  are  the  pafl^on-flower>  birth-wort) 
Ac. 

GYPSUM,  or  PLASTER-STONE,  in 
Natural  hitlory,  a  genus  of  foilils  naturally 
and  eilentially  Ample,  not  inflammable 
nor  foluble  in  water,  and  compofed  of 
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fmall  flat  particles  ;  which  form  bright) 
gloffy,  and  in  fome  degree  tranfparent  maf- 
fes,  not  flexible  or  elaflic,  not  giving  fire 
with  /feel,  nor  fermenting  with  or  being 
foluble  in  acid  menlirua,  and  very  ealily 
calcining  in  the  fire. 

Of  thefe  gypfums,  fome  are  harder, 
others  fofter  ;  and  are  oF  feveral  colours) 
as  white,  grey,  red,  green,  See.  fometimes 
diiiiiidi,  and  very  variouily  blended  together. 

The  gypfums  are  much  ufed  in  pla/fer, 
for  fluccoing  rooms)  and  calling  bulls  and 
fiatues. 

GYPSUM  STRIATUM,  ftriated  plaf* 
ter -Hone. 


H. 
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HThe  eighth  letter,  and  the  fixth 
a  confonant  of  the  Engliih  alpha¬ 
bet.  ' 

It  is  a  confonant  of  the  guttural  kind, 
as  the  throat  concurs  more  to  its  for¬ 
mation  than  any  other  of  the  organs  of 
fpeech. 

Menage  dill inguifhes  two  kinds  of  b ; 
the  one  an  afpirate,  which  is  a  confonant; 
and  the  other  a  mute,  which  has  no  pecu¬ 
liar  tound  dilfindl  from  that  of  the  im¬ 
mediately  following  vowel  or  diphthong. 

When  the  b  is  preceded  by  a  c,  both 
together  often  found  like  the  Hebrew 
[chin ,  with  a  point  over  the  right  horn,  as 
charity ,  See. 

The  cb  in  mo/f  words  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  exprclfed  in  that  language 
.by  the  ebai,  is  generally  founded  like  a  k , 
as  echo,  chorus,  choir,  See.  though  fome¬ 
times  foftened,  as  Cberfonejus. 

Ph  is  pronounced  like  an/;  as pbrafes, 
phyjic,  phlegm,  See.  moil  of  thefe  words 
being  of  Greek,  or  Oriental  original, 

.  proper  names,  Sed 

II,  among  the  ancients*  denotes  200  ; 

and  when  a  dalh  v/as  added  at  top,  as  H, 
jt  fignified  200,00c. 

HABBAKU K,  or  the  prophecy  of 
Habbakuk,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Tellament. 

There  is  no  mention  made  in  Scripture, 
either  of  the  time  when  this  prophet  lived, 
or  of  the  parents  from  whom  he  was  de- 
feended  ;  but  according  to  the  authors  of 
the  lives  of  the  prophets,  he  was  of  the 
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tribe  of  Simeon,  and  a  native  of  Beth-* 
zacar.  As  he  forefaw  the  taking  of  Je~ 
rufalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  fled  td 
Oftracin  in  Arabia,  where  he  lived  for 
fome  time  ;  but  after  the  Chaldaeans  had 
made  themfelves  maflers  of  Jerufalem) 
and  were  on  their  return  home)  he  re^ 
turned  into  Judaea,  where  he  employed 
himfelf  in  agriculture ;  but  as  he  was 
carrying  the  reapers  their  dinner,  he  is 
laid  to  have  been  tranfported  by  an  angel 
to  Babylon,  with  what  he  had  provided 
fot  his  people  in  the  field  ;  which  he  fet 
before  Daniel,  who  was  lhut  up  in  the 
lions  den,  and  was  tranfported  back  again 
to  Judxa,  where  he  died,  before  the  end 
of  the  captivity. 

He  is  reported  to  have  been  the  author 
of  feveral  prophecies  which  are  not  ex¬ 
tant  ;  but  thole  that  are  indifputably  his, 
are  contained  in  three  chapters.  In  thefe. 
the  prophet  complains  very  pathetically  of 
the  diforders  which  he  obferved  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judaea*  God  reveals  to  him) 
that  he  would  Ihortly  puni/h  them  in  a 
very  terrible  manner  by  the  arms  of  the 
Chajdxans.  He  foretels  the  conquefts  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  his  metamorphofis,  and 
death.  He  predicts)  that  the  vaft  defigns 
of  Jehoiakim  would  be  fruflrated.  The 
third  chapter  is  a  fong  or  prayer  to  God) 
whofe  maje/ty  he  delcnbes  with  the  ut- 
moft  grandeur  and  fublimity  of  expref- 
fion.  , 

HABEAS  CORPORA,  in  law,  a  writ 
Blued  for  bringing  in  a  jury,  or  fuch  of 

theni 
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them  as  refufe.to  appear  upon  the  Venire 
facias,  for  the  trial  of  a  caufe  brought 
to  illue.  It  commands  the  Ihcriff  to  have 
the  jurors  before  the  judges  on  luch  a 
day,  See.  and  is  of  the  fame  nature  in 
the  Common-pleas,  as  the  diftnngas 
juratores  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench. 

HABEAS  CORPUS,  in  law,  a  writ 
of  two  kinds,  the  one  being  the  great 
writ  of  the  Englilh  liberty,  Which  lies 
where  a  perfon  is  indicted  for  any  crime 
or  tretpal's  before  juftices  of  the  peace,  or 
in  a  court  of  any  franchife,  and  on  being 
imprifoned,  has  offered  fufficient  bail, 
which  has  been  refufed,  though  the  caie 
be  bailable  ;  in  which  calc  he  may  have 
this  writ  out  of  the  King’s  Bench,  in 
order  to  remove  himfelf  thither,  to  an* 
iwer  the  caufe  at  the  bar  of  that  court* 

The  practice,  in  .  this  cafe,  is  fir  it  to 
procure  a  certiorari  out  of  the  court  of 
Chancery,  directed  to  all  the  juftices,  for 
removing  the  indictment  into  the  King’s 
Bench  ;  and  upon  that  to  obtain  this  writ, 
directed  to  the  iheriff,  for  caufing  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  party  to  be  brought  at  a  certain 
day. 

The  other  kind  of  habeas  corpus  is  ufed 
for  bringing  the  body  of  a  perfon  into 
court,  who  is  committed  to  any  prifon, 
either  in  criminal  or  civil  caufes  ;  which 
writ  will  remove  the  perfon  and  caufe 
from  one  court  and  prifon  to  another. 

No  habeas  corpus,  or  other  writ,  to 
Remove  a  caufe  from  out  of  an  interior 
court,  can  be  allowed,  if  the  fame  be  not 
delivered  to  the  judge  of  the  court,  before 
the  jury  who  are  to  try  the  caufe  have 
appeared,  and  before  any  of  them  are 
fwoni.  43  Eliz.  cap.  5. 

The  habeas  corpus  aft,  3!  Car*  II. 
cap.  2.  has  ordained,  that  a  perfon  may 
have  a  habeas  corpus  from  any  judge,  on 
complaint  made  and  view  of  the  Warrant 
of  commitment,  (except  fuch  perfon  is 
committed  for  treafon  or  felony  exprefled 
in  the  warrant,  or  fome  other  offence 
that  is  not  bailable,)  which  habeas  corpus 
muft  be  made  returnable  immediately  ; 
and  on  producing  a  certificate  of  the  caufe 
q£  commitment,  the  prifoner  is  to  be 
difcharged  on  bail  given  to  appear  in  the 
court  of  King’s  Bench  the  next  term,  or 
next  affizes,  Sec.  Perions  committed  for 
either  treafon  or  felony,  exprefidy  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  warrant,  upon  a  motion 
made  in  open  court,  in  the  firft  week  of 
the  term,  or  day  of  feflions,  Sec.  after 
commitment,  are  to  be  brought  ro  trial : 
and  if  thev  are  not  indifted  the  next  term 
Vo  l.  II, 
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or  fteffionS  after  commitment,  on  a  motion 
made  the  lait  day  of  that  term,  they  iha.ll 
be  let  out  upon  bail,  except  it  appear  on 
oath  that  the  king’s  witneifes  are  not 
ready  ;  and  in  cafe  they  are  not  indifted 
or  tried  the  fecond  term  after  commit¬ 
ment,  they  ihall  be  difcharged. 

fudges  denying  a  habeas  corpus,  ihall 
forfeit  500 1.  and  if  an  officer  refufe  to 
obey  ir,  or  to  deliver  a  true  copy  of  the 
commitment-Wafrant,  he  forfeits  100  1. 
for  the  fir  It  offence. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  AD  PROSE¬ 
QUENDUM,  a  writ  for  the  removal  of 
a  perfon,  in  order  to  profecution  and  trial 
in  the  proper  county* 

HABEAS  CORPUS  AD  FACIEN¬ 
DUM  ET  RECIPIENDUM,  a  writ  ii- 
iued  out  of  the  court  of  Common-pleas, 
on  behalf  of  defendants  fued  in  inferior 
courts,  to  remove  their  caufe  into  the  faid 
court. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  AD  RESPON¬ 
DENDUM,  a  writ  that  lies  where  a  per- 
fon  is  imprifoned  at  another’s  fuit  in  any 
prifon  except  that  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
and  a  third  perfon  would  fue  the  pnloner 
there;  in  which  cafe  this  writ  will  re¬ 
move  fuch  perfon  from  the  prifon  where 
he  is,  into  the  King’s  Bench,  to  anfvver 
the  aftion  in  that  court. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  AD  SATISFA¬ 
CIENDUM,  a  writ  that  lies  againft  a 
perfon  in  the  Fleet-prifon,  See.  to  charge 
him  in  execution.  The  delivery  of  this 
Writ  to  the  Warden  is  fufficient. 

HABENDUM,  in  law,  a  term  fignt* 
fyiilg  to  have  and  to  hold. 

|  A  deed  or  conveyance  has  two  principal 
parts  ;  the  pre’mifes  and  the  habendum. 

1  The  office  of  the  firft  is,  to  expirels  the 
names  of  the  grantor,  the  gfantee,  and 
the  things  granted  i  that  of  the  haben¬ 
dum,  to  (hew  what  eftate  or  intereft  the 
grantee  is  to  have  in  what  is  granted. 

HABERDASHER,  in  commerce,  a 
feller  oft  bars,  or  of  fmatl  wares. 

HABERE  FACIAS  VISUM,  a  Writ 
that  lies  in  divers  cafes,  as  in  dower,  for- 
medon,  Sec.  where  it  is  neceffary  to  take 
a  view  of  the  lands  or  tenements  in  quef- 
tion. 

HABERGEON,  a  frtyall  coat  of  mail, 
or  only  fleeves  and  gorget  of  mail,  formed 
of  little  iron  rings,  or  mafhes  linked  into 
each  other.  See  Gorget. 

HABIT,  in  philofophy,  an  aptitude  or 
difpofition  either  of  mind  or  body,  ac¬ 
quired  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  fame 
aft. 

N  «  Cufto.na 
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Cuftom,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  fettles  habits 
ur  thmking  in  the  underHanding,  as  well 
as  of  determining  in  the  will,  and  of  mo¬ 
tions  in  the  body,  all  which  feem  to  be 
but  trains  of  motion  in  the  animal  fpirits, 
which  once  fet  a-going,  continue  on  in 
the.  lame  Heps  they  have  been  ulcd  to, 
which  by  olten  treading  are  worn  into  a 
fpnooth  path,  and  the  motion  in  it  becomes 
eafy  as  well  as  natural. 

Fenelon,  archbilhop  of  Cambray,  de¬ 
fines  habits  in  general  to  be  the  certain 
impre (lions  left  in  the  mind,  by  means  of 
which  we  find  a  greater  eafe,  reach nefs, 
and.  inclination  to  do  any  thing  formerly 
done,  by  having  the  idea  ready  at  hand  to 
direct  us  how  it  was  done  before. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  form  the  habit 
of  lobriety,  by  having  always  before  us 
the  inconveniences  of  excefs  ;  the  reftefti- 
ons  ol  which  being  often  repeated,  render 
the  exercile  of  that  virtue  continually 
more  and  more  qaly. 

HABIT,  in  medicine,  denotes  the  fet¬ 
tled  conftitution  of  the  body,  or  the  habi¬ 
tude  of  any  thing  ell'e,  as  the  ftruclore 
or  compohtion  of  a  body,  or  the  parts 
thereof. 

HABIT  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  d refs  or  garb, 
or  the  compofition  of  garments,  where¬ 
with  a  perfon  is  covered  ;  in  which  fenfc 
we  fay,  the  habit  of  an  ecclefiallic,  of  a 
religious,  Sec.  a  military  habit,  Sec. 

HABI  i  UDE,  among  fchoolmen,  the 
refpedl  or  relation  one  thing  bears  to  an¬ 
other. 

HABITUDE  is  alfo  tiled  by  philofo- 
phers  tor  what  vve  commonly  call  habit,  or 
a  certain  drfpofition  or  habitude  for  the 
performing  or  fullering  certain  things, 
acquired  by  repeated  afts  of  the  lame 
kind. 

HADDOCK,  the  Englifh  name  of  a 
well-known  filh  ot  the  gaclus  kind,  with 
a  bearded  mouth,  and  three  fins  on  the 
back  :  its  body  is  whitifh,  the  upper-jaw 
longell,  and  the  tail  a  little  forked. 

HHEMANTHUS,  gui  nta-orclvis,  in  bo- 
tany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  fiowers  of 
which  Hand  at  the  top  in  a  kind  of  little 
umbel,  and  are  of  a  very  beautifully  (Tel¬ 
ia  ted  appearance. 

HAEMATITES,  in  natural  h i Hcfry , 
the  blood-Hone,  a  kind  of  mineral  fb 
called,  on  account  of  its  refembling  curd¬ 
led  blood,  or  from  its  quality  of  Hooping 
blood. 

We  are  to  dilVinguifh  carefully  be¬ 
tween  two  very  different  fpecies  of  fulfils, 
called  by  the  common  Englilh  name 
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blood-Hone  ;  the  one  is  a  femi-pellucid 
gem,  of  a  green  colour,  fpotted  with  red, 
and  is  properly  called  the  heliotrope  ;  the 
other  is  a  mere  ore  of  iren,  and  a  very 
rich  orte. 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  the  laft  of  thefe 
are  found  in  England,  and  in  great  abun- 
dance  alfo  in  the  German  mines,  where 
mali'es  of  them  are  fometimes  met  with 
quite  black,  and  of  an  elegant  polifh  ;  and 
others  covered  with  golden  armature,  as 
high  and  elegant  as  if  of  ablblute  leaf 
gold)  laid  on  in  the  common  way  of  gild¬ 
ing.  Blood-Hone  is  to  be  chofen  for  me¬ 
dicinal  ufe  the  higheil  coloured  and  molt 
like  cinnabar  that  can  be  had,  and  fuch 
as  is  heavieft  and  formed  with  the  fined 
Hrire.  It  is  accounted  aflringent  and  de~ 
ficcative.  It  is  given  in  powder,  from  ten 
grains  to  twenty-fivfc,  for  a  dofe  in  hae¬ 
morrhages,  and  is»ufed  in  diflemperatures 
of  the  eyes.  ' 

HfEMOPTOSIS,  in  medicine,  a  fpit- 
ting  of  blood,  occafioned  by  the  rupture 
or  erofion  of  feme  velfel  in  the  lungs, 
commonly  attended  with  a  cough  and 
preifure  on  the  thorax. 

HAEMORRHAGE,  Hamorrhagia ,  in 
medicine,  an  eruption  of  the  blood  from 
any  part  of  the  bodv. 

The  fpontaneous  evacuations  of  blood, 
produced  naturally,"  are  made  from  fuch 
parts  of  the  body  as  are  of  a  lax  and  ten¬ 
der  texture,  have  very  minute  and  Header 
veiled  every  where  difperfed,  and  net 
braced  up  throughout  by  firm  membranes  ; 
iuch  as  the  interior  part  of  the  fioHrils, 
the  bronchia,  the  gums,  Homach,  the  ili¬ 
um,  the  extremity  of  the  reel u m ,  the  ute¬ 
rus  and  vagina.  4 

The  diipohtion  of  haemorrhages  is  for 
the  molt  part  hereditary,  and  conveyed 
from  parents  to  their  children  ;  but  it  is 
moil  1  peed i ly  put  in  aHion,  and  exerts  it- 
felt,  by  means  of  luch  external  caufes,  as 
render  the  circulation  of  the  blood  too 
bride,  or  increafe  the  inteiline  commotion 
o(  its  parts.  The  moll  confiderable  of  the 
caufes  are,  all  exercifes  of  the  bodv  and 
mind  more  infenfe  than  ufual ;  aliments 
or  medicines,  taken  internally,  which  arfe 
either  too  hot,  acrid,  or  fpirituous  ;  as  al¬ 
io  the  prepoHerous  and  up.  lea  ion  able  uffc 
of  baths,  fudorjfics,  and  purgatives. 

As  eruptions  of  blood,  when  arifing 
from  a  repletion  of  the  vfeflels-,  and  re¬ 
dundance  of  blood,  are  highly  lalotarv, 
and  beneficial  to  the  conftitution  ;  fo  they 
are  full  of  danger,  when  excited  bv  a 
malignant  acrid  matter,-  as  in  malignant 

and 
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and  exanthematous  fevers  :  ami  when  they 
rile  from  an  obfhuCtion,  induration,  or 
corruption  of  the  vifeera,  efpecially  of  the 
liver,  fpleen,  or  lungs,  they  generally 
prove  mortal,  becaufe  they  readily  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  cachexy,  a  droply,  the  morbus 
niger  of  Hippocrates,  or  an  hectic  which 
proves  fatal.  < 

With  refpeft  to  the  cure  of  licensor-  . 
jhages  in  general,  1  would  have  it  ob- 
ferved,  that  their  practice  is  highly  pre- 
pofterous,  who,  maintaining  that  a  redun¬ 
dance  of  red  blood,  ib  called  by  way  of 
cm 'nence,  is  unlverfallv  the  material,  as 
well  as  accidental  caufe  of  thefe  ditorders, 
ufe  frequent  veisefeftions  for  then*  cure  ; 
thou  yh  at  the  fame  time,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  ot  the  chforcler,  for  the  fake  of  pre¬ 
vention,  efpecially  in  fanguinepus  habits, 
fealo.iahle  venefection  is  highly  lalutarv 
ami  beneficial.  But  the  juftelt  and  rnoll 
rational  intentions  of  cure  conffift  in  driv¬ 
ing  the  impetus  of  the  blood  from  the 
part  allccled  h.v  proper  remedies  ;  fuch  as 
bathing'  the  feet,  clyflers,  frictions,  and 
ligatures  of  the  external,  parts,  warm  cover¬ 
ing,  fomentations,  and  baths.  Then  the 
fpafmodic  ft  riel  arcs  of  the  nervous  parrs 
are  to  be  relaxed.  And  lafriv,  by  gentle 
laxatives,  as  cafiia,  &c.  moderate  diapho¬ 
retics,  and  abftinence  from  light  feeding, 
which  generates  blood,  the  redundance  ot 
the  ferous  coll u vies  is  to  be  removed,  and 
its  accumulation  for  the  future  prevented. 
Frederic  Hoffman. 

HAEMORRHAGE,  or  Bleeding  at  the 
Noje,  is  owing  to  the  more  plentiful  ap-  j 
puff-  of  blood  to  the  noftrils,  by  a  ftronger 
motion  of  the  heart,  whereby  the  final  1  ar¬ 
teries  in  the  pituitary  coat  become  tur¬ 
gid.,  and  too  rnuch  diftended,  till  at  length 
they  gape,  and  the  blood  gullies  out.  A 
bleeding  at  the  note  may  he  promoted, 
when  .perfom-j  of  fedenta.ry  lives,  that  i n- 
dalge  tiieir  appetites,  and  fo  become  p!h- 
jl boric,  put  their  blood  into  exi inordinary 
aAtatfion,  bv  any  of  the  caufes  already 
m  ntion.ed ,  or  by  volatile  medicines,  hot 
bat  ho,  or  fuddenly  chilling  their  feet,  See. 
This  haemorrhage  differs  much  as  to  the 
qua-nrky  :  fame  lofe  only  a  few  drops, 
fome  leveral  ounces,  and  dome  five  or  fix 
pounds,  'No  haemorrhage  is  more  apt  to 
return  ;  which  it  ,dpes  to  fome  in  a  few 
days,  to  others  in  a  few  hours.  To  the 
plethorm  it  is  generally  falutarv  :  and 
there  a-re  rnsnv  iaifances  of  a  vertigo,  fco-  | 
<omla,  dull  heavy  pains  of  the  head,  a  j 
ph-renzv,  and  even  an  cpilepfy,  being  car-  j 
>ried  off  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  from  its 
fcnprefTiou  -there  have  a  rife  n  vertigoes,  i 
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apoplexies,  epilepfies,  convulfions,  noife  lijx 
the  ears,  hardnefs  of  hearing,  and  even 
a  gutta  ferena. 

But  enormous  and  long-continued  bleed¬ 
ings  at  the  note,  when  they  a  rife  from 
fpaims  of  the  internal  parts,  and  are  p re¬ 
ceded  with  eoldnefs  of  the  extreme  parts* 
and  fainting  fits,  generallv  occalion  death  : 
it  is  alfo  dangerous  in  fpqtted  and  ma¬ 
lignant  fevers,  and  in  chronical  difeales. 
If  the  bleeding  is  very  inordinate,  it  will 
be  proper  to  ule  cooling  emu! lions,  gentle 
or  ftronger  opiates,  to  moderate  the  lpaftic 
ftrnflnres,  as  occalion  fhall  require.  Cam¬ 
phor  fhixed  with  nitre  and  calx  of  a uti- 
mouv,  will  be  highly  n.eccifary,  if  the 
matter  of  exanthemata  or  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tions  is  the  caufe  of  the  haemorrhage,  as 
is  often  the  cafe.  A  revulhon  may  be 
made  from  the  head  bv  bleeding  in  the 
lower  parts,  then  by  temperate  pediluyia, 
and  putting  the  hands  into  warm  water. 
After  a  revulfion  by  bleeding,  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  nitre,  to  appeafe  thp 
orgafm  of  the  blood  ;  next  to  thefe  are. 
vegetable  acids,  luch  are  the  juice  of  Se¬ 
ville  oranges,  barberries,  rhe  water  and 
jujee  of  wood  fowl  ;  hut  more  efpecially 
the  diluted  fpirit  of  vitriol,  .tincture  uf 
roles,  &rc. 

Externally  refrigerants  may  be  mixed 
with  difewtients,  and  applied  to  the  fore¬ 
head,  nofe,  and  neck.  In  perl op-s  of  ,a 
bilious  conftitution,  cold  water  alone, 
drank  fteelv,  has  a  good  effetl. 

H  /ETvJOR RHOIDA  L,  Th e  vei ns  and 
arteries  of  the  reffum  and  fundament  are 
fo  denominated,  as  being  the  leat  of  the 
h  tern  on*  hold  s.  • 

HAEMORRHOIDS,  Htetnorrhoid.es,  the 
piles,  or  a  di {’charge  of  blood  from  the 
hsemor.rhoidal  veins  about  the  anus  and 
rectum.  Every  libcal  <1  ffebarge  of  blood 
from  the  veins  of  the  anus  is  not  to  be 
accounted  exceftive  and  preternatural  ;  hut 
in  order  to  form  an  eft i mate  of  tins  eir- 
ci  mflance,  we  are  carefully  to  confutin'  tire 
v  effete,  the  habit  of  body,  the  .ftrength,  the 
age,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient  ; 
for  it  frequently  happens  that  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  certain  quantity  ot  blood  proves 
falutary  and  beneficial  to  fome  ;  whereas 
the  evacuation  of  an  equal  quantity  proves 
hurtful  and  injurious  to  others  ;  nor  is 
every  htsmorilhoidal  dift  barge,  though 
-larger  than  ufual,  and  excited  by  the  in¬ 
creased  quantify*  and  commotion  of  the 
blood,  .to  be  efi corned  a  difeafe  ;  but  only 
•fuch  a  dife  barge  as  continues  long,  im¬ 
pairs  the  ft  length,  deftroys  the  appetite, 
the  .due  dlgdlion  of  the  aliments,  nutri- 
N  i\  2.  tiorij 
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tion,  and  the  other  functions  ot  the  body, 
and  consequently  lays  a  foundation  tor 
violent  chronical  diforders. 

Every  evacuation  of  blood  from  the  in- 
teftinum  reftum  is  fupplied  from  the  hoe- 
morrhoidal  veffels  ;  but  the  external  he¬ 
morrhoidal  veffels  rarely  flow  profufely,  but 
readily  degenerate  into  painful  varices, 
which,  when  opened,  difeharge  blood, 
though  feldom  in  large  quantities.  But 
the  internal  hxmorl'hoidal  veffels,  which 
are  ramifications  of  the  fplenic  branch, 
and  are  dillributed  to  the  interior  fubftatice 
of  the  intellinum  return,  and  the  fphinc- 
ter  ani,  together  with  the  fmall  arteries 
arifing  from  the  inferior  mcferaic  veffels, 
not  only  difeharge  a  large  quantity,  bur, 
when  fuppretfed,  generates  thole  dileafes 
which  arile  from  diforders  of  the  liver, 
fpleen,  pancreas,  melentery,  and  inteftines. 

It  is  ufually  agreed  that  this  la  let  ary 
evacuation  from  the  veins  of  the  anus  is 
owing  to  a  difficult  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  hremorr-hoidal  veins,  in 
confequence  of  their  perpendicular  fituati- 
on,  and  its  difficult  return  to  the  vena 
portae  and  the  liver  ;  and  that  the  difeharge 
actually  happens,  when  the  extremities 
of  the  veffels,  in  the  inteflinum  reftum, 
are  fo  diflendedby  the  blood  accumulated 
in  them,  as  at  l.ift  to  be  ruptured. 

The  cure. — As  this  disorder  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  various  eaules,  fo  there  mull  be 
various  intentions  of  cure  purfued,  and 
different  remedies  made  choice  of. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  when,  in 
plethoric  bodies,  the  hnemovrhoidal  clif- 
charge,  ufual  at  other  times,  is  for  fome 
time  flopped,  it  not  only  appears  again 
fuddenly,  upon  any  violent  commotion 
either  of  body  or  mind,  the  liberal  ufe  of 
fpirituous  liquors,  too  hot  baths,  or  upon 
taking  medicines  increafing  the  inteftine 
motion  of  the  blood,  but  continues  long, 
and  Is  attended  with  a  large  and  flrong 
pulfe.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  firfl  flep 
to  be  taken  is  to  divert  the  impetus  of  the 
blood  :  for  this  purpofe  vend  eft  ion  in  the 
arm,  or  an  immerfion  of  the  arms  in  a  tc- 
p’d  mixture  of  water  and  wine,  are  of  lin¬ 
gular  lervice  :  then  we  are  to  life  fuch 
things  as  check  the  exceffive  inteftine  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  i'ulphureous  parts  of  the  blood, 
efpecially  things  of  a  diluting  and  refrige¬ 
rating  nature, fuch  as  drinking  cold  water, 
efneeiallv  of  the  chalybeate  kind,  tine- 
ture  of  rofes  prepared  with  ipirit  of  vitriol, 
a  decoftion  of  hartlhorn,  mixed  with  ci¬ 
tron  or  lemon  juice.  When,  together 
with  a  lofs  of  ftrength,  and  an  injured  ftate 
of  the  nobler  funftioa-,  a  large  h^emor- 
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rholdal  difeharge  continues  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  vifeera  begin  to  be  tainted,  whilft, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  biood  is  rather  aque¬ 
ous  and  ferous  than  fibrous,  and  of  a  due 
confiflence  ;  thole  medicines  are  highly 
beneficial,  which  gradually  and  mildly 
carry  off,  by  flool,  the  peccant  bilious 
juices,  and  at  the  fame  time  invite  the  hu¬ 
mours  from  the  inteflinum  reftum  to  the 
coats  and  glands  of  the  other  inteftines. 
The  molt  efficacious  of  thele  are  prepara¬ 
tions  of  rhubarb,  with  currants  and  tama¬ 
rinds  ;  or,  if  the  body  is  bilious,  with 
cream  of  tartar,  exhibited  in  a  potion  ren¬ 
dered  agreeable  by  an  eleofaccharum,  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  oil  of  citron. 

In  that  more  obllinate  and  difficultly 
cured  lpecies  of  the  diforder,  which  arifes 
from  an  obftruftion,  an  infarftion,  or  In- 
creafed  bulk,  of  any  of  the  vifeera  ;  fuch 
as  the  liver,  fpleen,  and,  in  women,  the 
uterus  ; — if  there  is  ftill  any  place  for  the 
means  of  relief,  fuch  medicines  are  to  be 
cholen  as  refolve  the  obftruftions  without 
throwing  the  humours  into  too  violent  a 
commotion. 

In  no  difeafe  is  an  accurate  and  cautious 
regimen  more  neceftarv  than  in  this,  lince, 
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in  confequence  of  a  negleft  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  the  mod  efficacious  remedies  will  not 
produce  their  defired  eflecl. 

HAGAI,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  fo  called  from  the  prophet  of 
that  name,  who,  in  all  probability,  was 
born  at  Babylon,  from  whence  he  returned 
with  Zerubbabel.  This  prophet,  by  the 
command  of  God,  exhorted  the  Jews,  after 
their  return  from  the  captivity,  to  finilh 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which  they 
had  intermitted  for  fourteen  years.  His 
remontlrnnces  had  the  defired  efleft  ;  and 
to  encourage  them  to  proceed  in  the  work, 
he  aflured  them  from  God,  that  the  glory 
of  this  latter  houfe  thould  be  greater  than 
the  glory  of  the  farmer  :  which  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  fulfilled,  when  Chrift  honoured 
it  with  his  prefence  ;  for,  with  refpeft  to 
the  building,  this  latter  temple  v/as  nothing 
in  com  pari  foil  of  the  former. 

HAGIOS1DERON,  in  the  Greek 
church,  a  name  given'  to  an  inftrument 
made  of  iron,  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  to  lupply  the 
place  of  bells,  the  ufe  of  which  is  prohi¬ 
bited. 

*  HAGUE,  a  town  oftbe  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  m  the  province  of  Holland, 
There  are  fine  groves  and  pleafant  mea¬ 
dows  round  about  it,  in  the  mi  dll  ot  which 
is  a  pleat ure-hou fie  belonging  to  the  princes 
<?f  Change,  The  buildings  in  this  p’f3ce 

■  axe 
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are  mignificent,  the  ffrcets  large,  and  fe- 
veral  ofthem  Jhaded  with  tine  trees.  There 
are ;  many  fquares,  with  rows  of  trees, 
which  form  very  agreeable  walks.  They 
have  a  great  "number  of  coaches,  and  all 
parts  of  the  town  are  exceeding  line.  It  is 
governed  by  its  own  magifirates,  anti  en¬ 
joys  all  the  privileges  of  a  city,  except  that 
of  fending  deputies  to  the  Hates.  It  is  the 
feat  of  the  llates  general  and  the  Hates  of 
the  province  ;  it  is  alfo  the  place  where  the 
fupreme  courts  of  judicature  are  held,  and 
all  public  affairs  tranfinffed,  which  renders 
it  a  moll  flourifhing  place.  Here  all  fo¬ 
reign  miniflers  refide,  as  well  as  molt  of 
the  nobility,  which  render  it  a  much  more 
polite  town  than  any  other  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

The  trade  is  not  great,  but  it  is  in 
a  flourifhing  condition,  on  account  of  the 
freatcottcourfe  of  people  of  diffindlion,  the 
academy,  fchools,  and  places  for  all  forts 
of  exercife.  There  are  but  two  churches, 
an  old  and  a  new,  the  latter  of  which  is 
round  without  a  pillar.  The  chapel  of  the 
earl  of  Holland  is  in  the  palace,  and  lerves 
for  a  French  church.  On  the  weH  fide  of 
the  palace  is  a  large  plain,  lurrounded  with 
magnificent  houfes,  in  which  the  walks 
and  trees  give  it  a  refemblance  of  St. 
fames’s  park.  Without  the  town,  towards 
Leyden,  there  is  a  wood,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  houfe  of  pleafure,  belonging  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  with  lfately  rooms 
and  beautiful  gardens.  It  has  alfo  a  very 
large  ball-room,  with  a  high  roof  rifing 
into  a  cupola,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  lan- 
thorn,  and  a  gallery  for  mufic,  and  the 
walls  and  cielings  are  adorned  with 
curious  paintings.  It  is  nine  miles  north- 
weft  of  Rotterdam,  and  nine  fouth  of 
Leyden.  Long.  4*  10.  E.  Lat.  52. 
10.  N. 

HAIL,  Grando ,  in  phyfiologv,  a  wa¬ 
tery  concretion  in  the  form  of  pellucid 
white  globules,  that  fall  from  the  air.  It  is 
thought  to  be  drops  of  rain  frozen  in  their 
palt age  through  the  middle  region  :  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Cartefians,  the  fragments 
of  a  frozen  cloud,  half  melted,  precipitated 
and  congealed  again. 

Hail  is  of  various  figures,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  heat  or  cold  of-  the  air 
through  which  the  liquified  clouds  pafs. 
It  frequently  attends  thunder  and  lighten¬ 
ing  ;  the  nitre  that  contributes  to  the  one, 
having  alfo  a  large  fharc  in  the  production 
of  the  other. 

HAIR,  Crinis  or  Capelins,  a  fort  of  te¬ 
gument  for  the  greateff-parfc  ‘  of-  anmiaii 
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It  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the  human  body, 
except  theToles  of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the 
hand. 

Hair  properly  lives  and  receives  nutri¬ 
ment  to  difiend  it  like  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  ;  however,  this  growth  is  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  of  the  refi  of  the 
body,  and  is  not  immediately  derived 
therefrom,  nor  reciprocated  therewith.  It 
grows  like  plants  out  of  the  earth,  or  as 
fame  plants  lhoot  from  the  parts  or  others, 
from  which,  though  they  draw  the  nutri¬ 
ment,  each  has  its  diffinft  life  and  (eco¬ 
nomy. 

Hairs  are  cbferved  by  the  microfcope  to 
be  hollow  and  furnilhed  with  a  multitude 
of  veffels  ;  and,  however  they  appeal' 
fmooth  to  the  naked  eye,  the  microfcope 
fbews  them  knotted  like  fome  forts  of 
grals,  and  to  fend  out  branches  from  their 
joints. 

Each  hair  has  a  little  bulbous  or  oval 
root  in  the  fkin,  which  is  lometimes  pluck¬ 
ed  awav  with  it.  The  hair  is  commonly 
reputed  an  excrement,  and  whatever  the 
nature  of  its  nouri(hment  be,  it  fetms  to 
be  more  fimple  than  the  other  humours  of 
the  body.  .  For  long  after  death,  when  all 
the  other  parts  and  humours  are  corrupted, 
the  hair  will  vegetate.  The  fize  of  hair 
depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the  pores 
they  iifue  from  :  if  thofe  be  fmall,  thefe 
arc  fine ;  if  the  pores  are  ftraighf,  the 
hairs  are  fo  too  ;  if  thofe  be  oblique  or  11- 
nuous,  the  hair  is  curled.  Their  length, 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  the  proper  hu¬ 
mour  to  feed  them  ;  and  tlmir  colour  on. 
the  quality  of  that  humour:  whence  at 
different  periods  of  life  the  colour  ufually 
differs. 

Hair,  finer  perukes  have  been  in  ufie, 
makes  a  confiderable  article  in  commerce, 
That  of  the  growth  of  the  northern  coun¬ 
tries  is  much  preferred  to  that  of  the  more 
louthern  ones. 

The  merit  of  good  hair  confiffs  in  its 
being  well  fed,  and  neither  too  coarfe  nor 
too  (lender  ;  the  bignefs  rendering  it  left 
fufceptible  of  an  artificial  curl,  and  djf- 
poiing  rather  to  frizzle;  and  the  fmall- 
nefs  making  its  curl  of  too  Ihort  duration. 
Hair  is  fold  from  five  lhillings  to  five 
pounds  an  ounce,  according  to  its  quality. 
The  grey  is  the  mofi  valuable,  next  to  that 
the  white.  See.  The  fcarcitv  of  grey  and 
white  hair  put  the  dealers  in  that  commo- 
ditv  upon  artificial  methods  of  rendering 
hair  ofthefe  colours.  They  fpread  the  hair 
to  bleach  on  the  grafs,  after  wslhing  it  firff 
.  in?  lixiviou  $■  water  i.  jfcey  alfo  dye  hair 
’  '  v,  ith 
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With  bizmuth  ;  both  which  artifices  are 
<3etetfcd  by  boiling  and  drying  it. 

HAIR  s  BREADTH,  a  meafure  of 
L'ngdi,  being  the  forty-eighth  part  of  an 
inch. 

it  ARE,  in  ichthyology,  the  Engiifh 
name  of  the  gadus,  with  two  fins  on  the 
hack,  and  the  under  jaw  longeft.  It  grows 
to  two  feet  of  more  in  Length,  but  is  the 
tendered  of  alhthe  gadi. 

HALBARD,  or  HALBERT,  in  the 
art  of  war,  a  well  known  weapon,  carried 
by  t  lie  jerjeants  of  foot  and  dragoons. 

HALBERT,  among  farriers,  a  fmall 
piece  of  iron,  an  inch  broad,  and  three  or 
four  inches  long,  fbldered  to  the  toe  of  a 
berfe’s  fboe,  to  hinder  a  lame  horfe  from 
treading  on  his  toe. 

I  hole  halbert-lhoes  neceflarily  conllrain 
a  kune  horfe,  when  he  goes  at  a  moderate 
pace,  to  tread  or  reft 'on  his  heel,  which 
lengthens  and  draws  out  the  back  finew, 
that  was  before  m  l'ome  meafure  ibrunk. 

HALCYON,  in  ornithology,  a  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  the  ifpida,  or 
king-hiher. 

HALCYON  DAYS,  Diet  balcycm, 
M  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  feven  days 
before  and  as  many  after  the  winter  fol- 
ftice;  by  realon  the  halcyon,  invited  by 
toe  cal  inn  el's  of  the  weather,  laid  its  eggs 
in  nefts  built  on  the  rocks,  clofe  by  the 
brink  of  the  lea,  at  this  fealon. 

-  HALES  (STEPHEN)  D.  D.  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  divine  and.  phiiofopher,  was  born 
tn  1677,  and  i rx  1696  was  entered  a  pen- 
fiontr  at  Bennet  college,  Cambridge,  and 
Was  adm  ired  a  fellow  in  1703.  He  early 
<h  (covered  the  beatof  his  genius  to  natural 
philpfophy.  Botany  was  his  firft  ftudy. 
He  next  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  in 
annual  life,  and  was  particularly  taken 
notice  of  for  inventing  a  curious  reprefen- 
t  ation  of  the  lungs  111  lead.  He  is  alfo 
laid  to  have  made,  even  when  very  young, 
a  confiderable  progrefs  in  chemiftry.  But 
what  rendered  him  moft  remarkable  at  the 
imivcrfity,  was  the  invention  of  a  machine 
in  brafs  to  demonlfrate  the  motions  of  the 
planets.  It  was  ccmft  ruffec!  with  great  in¬ 
genuity,  and  was  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  afterwards  invented  by  Mr.  Rowley, 
■under  the  name  of  the  orrery.  Mr.  Hales 
being  at  length  admitted  to  a  doctor’s  de¬ 
gree,  began  to  be  much  taken  notice  of  in 
the  learned  world,  and  was  elected  .a  fellow 
of  tire  Royal  Society,  Pie  loon  after  re- 
ceiv.  :!  the  thanks  of  that  learned  body  for 
fome  experiments  hecommunicated  to  them, 
on  the  nature  of  vegetation.  In  1741  he 
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erft  publilhcd  his  moft  ufrful  Invention  of 
\  entilators,  which  he  continued  to  im¬ 
prove  during  the  reft  of  his  life.  About  fix 
or  feven  years  after,  one  of  them  was  put 
up  in  the  prilon  of  the  Savoy;  and  though 
between  fifty  and  a  hundred  pcrftms  had 
died  every  year  of  the  jail  diflemper  in  that 
place,  four  perlons  only  died  in  two  years 
alter  his  machine  was  eredted,  though  the 
number  or  priloners  frequently  exceeded 
two  hundred.  The  ufe  of  ventilators  was 
afterwards  introduced  into  the  king’s  Ihips, 
and  other  places  ;  and  In  the  Jail  war,  af¬ 
ter  long  felicitations,  he  procured  an  order 
from  the  French  king  to  eredl  them  in  the 
pnions  where  the  Engliih  were  confined. 
In  Ihort,  it  would  be  almoft  endlefs  to  enu. 
merate  this  great  philoloplier’s  various  re- 
fea relies  into  nature,  and  all  the  Rhemes, 
he  publilhcd  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,- 
moll  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  The  Tranf- 
actvons  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  discover 
his  great  knowledge  of  the  lecrets  of  na¬ 
ture.  He  fpeat  the.  latter  part  of  his  life 
chiefiy  at  his  pavfonage  at  Teddingfon, 
near  Hampton-Court ;  where  he  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  company  of  fome  of  the 
greateft  .perfons  in  the  nation  ;  whom, 
without  any  of  the  falhionable  modes  of 
polite  breeding,  he  received  and  vifited 
with  patriarchal  fimplicity;  and  among 
thofe  who  honoured  him  with  their  parti¬ 
cular  efteem,  was  the  late  prince  Frederic, 
his  prefent  majefty’s  father,  who  ofteg. 
took  a  plcafure  in  furprifing  him  in  bis 
laboratory.  After  the  death  of  that  amia¬ 
ble  prince,  the  princefis’s  houlhold  w^s  no 
fooner  lettled,  than  he  was  appointed  her 
almoner,  and  d:d  credit  to  her  choice.  -She 
even  caviled  him  to  be  nominated  to  a  car 
nonry  of  Wiudlor  ;  but  being  fully  fatis/- 
fied  with  his  circumftances,  he  waited  up¬ 
on  the  princefs,  and  engaged  her  to  put  a 
flop  to  the  affair.  This  truly  great  man 
directed  all  liis  ftudies,  and  all  bis  rev 
fcarc lies  into  nature,  tq  one  point,  that  of 
doing  . good  to  mankind.  Bleft  with  fer 
renity  of  mind,  and  an  excellent  conftitu- 
tion,  he  attained  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
and  died  on  January  4,  1761. 

HALF-BLOOD,  in  law,  is  where  a 
man  marries  a  lccond  wife,  the  firft  bei n re 
■dead,  and  by  the  firft  venter  has  a  fon,  and 
by  his  iecond  venter  has  likewifea  ion,  the 
two  brothers  in  this  cafe  are  but  of  half- 
blood  ;  they  being  ifTue  by  different  veu- 
te.rs ;  ^nd  on  that  account,  ..lands  in  fc-c 
cannot  defeend  from  one  to  the  other  ; 
except  in  cafe  of  crown-lands,  dignities,, 
or  ellates  tail.  But  half-blood  is  no  im¬ 
pediment 
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pediment  to  an  adminiRration,  which  may 
be  granted  to  that  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
blood)  of  the  effects  of  an  inteffate  ;  and 
the  half-blooddhall  come  in  tor  a  lhare  of 
his  personal  eftate,  equally  with  the  whole 
blood,  as  the  brothers  by  different  ven¬ 
ters  are  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree.  22 
Car.  II.  cap.  10. 

HALF-MOON--,  Dml-Lune ,  in  forti¬ 
fication,  a  work  commonly  made  before 
the  curtain  or  Hanked  angle  of  the  bailion: 
the  former  generally  conlifts  of  two  little 
Hanks  and  two  faces,  which  terminate  in 
a  ialiant  angle  towards  the  Helds ;  the  gorge 
of  the  demUlune  is  terminated  by  two  lines 
continued  from  the  counterfearpe  of  the 
folfe,  that  form  an-  entering  angle  to¬ 
wards  the  place,  about  the  middle  of  the 
Curtain.  The  demi-lune  on  the  1  tanked 
angle  of  the  baftion  differs  only  from  the 
former,  in  that  it  is  formed  by  a  circular 
line  ;  and  hence  it  takes  its  name  demi¬ 
lune. 

•-HALF-PENCE,  and  farthings,  were 
firff  coined  by  government,  Auguft  16, 
1672. 

HALF-SEAL)  that  ufed  in  the  court 
of  chancery  for  fealing  commifiions  to  de¬ 
legates,  upon  any  appeal,  in  ecclefiaftical 
or  marine  eaufes. 

HALIARD3,  in  the  marine  language, 
the  ropes  or  tackles  by  which  the  fails  are 
hoifted  up  along  the  malts  or  ltays  of  the 
lia  ip. 

*  HALIDOWNE  hill,  near  Berwick, 
battle  of,  where  20000  of  the  Scots  were 
Rain,  and  only  15  Englilh,  July  19,  1333. 
Edward  king  of  England  complained  to 
the  courts  of  France,  Rome,  and  Flan¬ 
ders,  of  the  hoftiiities  which  the  Scots 
had  committed  ;  font  ambaffadors  to  de¬ 
mand  homage  of  David  de  Bros  ;  and  this 
being  peremptorily  refuted,  denounced  war 
again  ft  him  as  a  contumacious  vaffal.  He 
font  for  reinforcements  to  Aquitain  and 
Ireland  ;  ana  appointed  the  rendezvous 
of  his  army  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
from  whence  he  marched,  in  the  beginning 
of  Mcy,  to  hefiege  Berwick,  which  he 
invclled  immediately,  fixing  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Tweedemouth.  The  Scots  had 
fupplied  this  frontier  with  a  ffrong  garri- 
fon,  under  two  of  their  bravelt  com¬ 
manders,  namely,  fir  William  de  Keith, 
governor  of  the  town,  and  Patrick  Dun¬ 
bar,  carl  of  March?,  guardian  of  the 
caftle.  Thefe  leaders  made  fuch  a  gallant 
defence,  ruining  the  works  of  the  be- 
fiegevs  in  repeated  tallies,  that  Edward, 
After  having  made  leveral  unfuccefsful  at- 
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tacks,  refolved  to  change  the  fiege  into  3 
kind  of  blockade  by  fea  and  land,  in  or¬ 
der  to  reduce  them  by  famine  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  penetrate  with  part  of  his 
army  into  the  heart  of  Scotland,  in  hope 
of  bringing  the  guardian  to  a  deciiive  bat¬ 
tle.  Fie  accordingly  left  the  couciuft  of 
the  fiege  to  Baliol,  and  entering  that  coun¬ 
try,  advanced  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  with¬ 
out  any  other  opposition  than  that  of 
being  incommoded  in  his  march,  by  th^ 
detachments  of  Archibald  Douglas,  now 
guardian  of  the  realm,  who  wifely  avoided 
a  general  engagement.  After  a  tedious 
and  fruitlefs  progrefs  through  a  barren 
country,  from  which  the  natives  had  con¬ 
veyed  their  moil  valuable  efilcls  to  irpe- 
ceillble  faftneffes,  he  returned  to  Berwick, 
the  fiege  of  which  he  now  refumed  with 
redoubled  vigour;  nor  could,  he  be  diverted 
from  his  purpole,  though  Doug  arched 
into  England,  and  even  invetteu  me  cable 
of  Banborough,  in  which  the  queen  resi¬ 
ded.  Edward  knew  the  place  was  wqil 
fortified,  and  the  Scots  unprovided  with 
implements  tor  a  fiege  ;  he  therefore  coij- 
fidered  the  attempt  as  an  artifice  to  draw 
him  from  Berwick,  which  he  was  refoived 
to  reduce  at  all  events.  The  Scots  conti¬ 
nued  to  make  au  obRinate  defence,  until 
their  fortifications  were  almoR  entirely 
demoliihed  ;  and  then  they  demanded  a 
truce  of  five  days,  on  condition  of  ihr- 
rendering  the  place,  if  it  ihouid  not  be 
relieved  before  the  expiration  of  that  terra. 
Sir  "William  de  Keith  was  fur  nil  lied  with 
a  fafe -conduct,  by  virtue  of  which  he  re¬ 
pared  to  Banborough,  at  that  time  belea¬ 
guered  by  Douglas,  whom  he  perfu-ade-d 
to  march  to  the  relief  ox  the  place  :  but 
the  truce  expiring  before  he  could  approach, 
the  Englilh  army,  Edward  demanded  the 
immediate  furrendcr  of  the  town  and 
cafile  ;  and  S -ton,  the  deputy  governor, 
halting  l'ome  difficulties,  he  ordered  that 
officer's  two  Ions,  whom  he  received  as 
haffages,  to  be  hanged  before  the  wails, 
in  fight  of  their  father.  This  at  leaf! is 
the  account  given  by  the  Scott ilh  writers, 
which  however  is  denied  by  all  the  Eng- 
liih  hifforiaas,  who  affirm  that  the  Scottish 
army  came  in  fight  before  the  truce  was 
expired  ;  and  therefore  Edward  could  have 
no  pretence  for  demanding  a  furrendeE 
Douglas,  with  a  numerous  army,  st¬ 
rived  at  Bothvilie,  near  Halidowne  hill, 
on  Monday  the  nineteenth  day  of  Julv, 
and  drew  up  his  forces  in  four  divifions, 
commanded  by  the  principal  nobility  of 
Scotland.  The  Englilh  were  polled  epou 
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the  hill,  drawn  up  alto  in  four  battalions, 
flanked  with  archers,  for  which  the  king¬ 
dom  was  always  famous.  In  this  lituation 
did  Edward  wait  the  attack  of  the  enemy, 
who  began  to  afeend  the  hill  with  great 
jmpetuofity  about  the  hour  of  velpers. 
But  they  met  with  fuch  a  reception  as  in 
a  little  time  checked  their  career.  They 
were  foon  out  of  breath,  in  confluence 
of  running  up  the  hill  in  armour;  they 
«►  were  terribly  galled  by  the  arrows  of  the 
Englifh  ;  they  fuffered  feverely  from  the 
huge  if  ones  that  were  rolled  clown  upon 
them  inceflantly  ;  and  their  general  being 
killed  by  a  fpear,  they  fell  into  diforder, 
and  d ejection.  Edward  perceiving  them 
fatigued,  broken,  and  difpirited,  ordered 
John  lord  Darcy  to  attack  them  in  Hank, 
with  a  body  of  light-armed  foot  from  Ire¬ 
land  ;  while  he  himfelf  fell  in  among 
them,  St  the  head  of  a  choice  brigade  of 
men  at  arms,  and  archers  on  horfeback. 
The  men  at  arms  in  the  Scottifh  army  had 
difmounted  to  begin  the  attack  ;  and  now, 
when  they  might  have  made  fome  defence 
on  horfeback,  they  found  themfelves  de¬ 
prived  of  their  horfes,  by  the  lacquies 
who  had  fled  with  them  from  the  field  of 
battle.  All  refinance  was  now  at  an  end ; 
the  enemy  were  furrounded,  and  an  hor¬ 
rible  carnage  enfued.  Twenty  thoufand 
Scots  fell  in  the  battle,  and  in  the  purfuit  ■ 
and  almoft  the  whole  nobility  of  the  king¬ 
dom  were  either  killed  or  taken.  This 
great  victory  was  obtained  at  the  expence 
*>f  otic  knight,  one  efquire,  and  thiiteen 
foot  foldiers,  who  loft  their  lives  ;  and  the 
town  and  caftle  of  Berwick  furrendered 
next  morning. 

HALL,  in  architeflure,  a  large  room 
at  the  entrance  of  a  fine  houfe,  and  pa¬ 
lace.  In  the  houfes  of  minifters  of  Bate, 
maglftrates,  &rc«  it  is  the  place  where  they 
dilpatch  bufinefs,  and  give  audience.  In 
verv  magnificent  buildings,  where  the  hall 
is  larger  and  loftier  than  ordinary,  and 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  houfe,  it  is 
called  a  faloon. 

HALL,  in  old  writers,  is  alfo  ufecl  for 
a  manfion-houfe  ;  and  to  this  day,  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  gentlemen’s  feats  are 
called  halls. 

HALLAGE,  a  fee  or  toll  paid  for  cloth 
brought  to  be  fold  in  Blackwell-hall,  Lon¬ 
don. 

KALLELUJA,  a  word  fignifving, 
praife  the  Lord.  The  finging  halleluja 
was  a  fort  of  invitatory,  or  call  to  each 
other,  to  praife  the  Lord.  St.  Auftin  fays, 
that  m  tome  churches,  it  was  fung  only 
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on  Eafter-dav,  and  the  fifty  days  of  Lets' 
tecoft  ;  but  "that  even  in  thofe  churches 
where  it  was  moll  in  ufe,  it  was  never  ufed 
in  the  time  of  Lent.  The  fourth  council 
of  Toledo  forbids  the  finging  it  not  only 
during  Lent,  but  on  all  other  days  of  fall¬ 
ing;  and  by  the  fame  council  it  is  appoint¬ 
ed  to  be  iung  after  the  reading  of  the  gof- 
pel.  It  was  alfo  fung  at  funerals,  as  St. 
Jerom  informs  us  in  his  epitaph  of  Fabiola, 
where  he  fpeaks  of  the  whole  multitude 
finging  pfalms  together,  and  making  the 
golden  roof  of  the  church  ihake  with  echo¬ 
ing  hallelujas. 

HALO,  in  phyfiology,  a  meteor,  in 
form  of  a  luminous  ring,  or  circle,  of  va¬ 
rious  colours,  appearing  round  the  bodies 
of  the  fun,  moon,  or  liars.  That  round  the 
moon  is  the  moll  ufual,  and  is  called  coronq, 
crown.  Naturalifts  conceive  the  halo  to 
arife  from  a  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light 
in  their  palling  through  the  fine  rare  ve- 
liculae  of  a  thin  nubecula,  or  vapour, 
towards  the  top  of  our  atmofphere  ;  which 
account  they  confirm  hence,  that  a  quantity 
of  water  being  thrown  up  againft  the  tun, 
as  it  breaks  and  difperfes  into  drops,  it 
forms  a  kind  of  halo,  or  iris,  exhibiting 
the  colours  of  the  natural  rainbow.  M. 
Huygens  fuppoles  halos,  or  circles  round 
the  lun,  to  be  formed  by  fmall  round 
grains  of  a  kind  of  hail,  made  up  of  two 
different  parts,  one  of  which  is  opake,  and 
inclofed  in  the  other,  which  is  tranfparent  5 
which  is  the  general  ftruClure  obferved  in 
hail.  After  the  fame  manner  he  accounts 
for  the  parhelia  ;  only  that  he  imagines 
the  icy  grains  of  an  oblong  figure,  and 
rounding  at  the  ends,  like  cylinders  with 
round  convex  tops.  Where  lome  of  theie 
cylinders  are  in  an  ereCl  polition,  the 
circle  they  form  will  be  white,  by  reafon 
of  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  on 
the  furface  of  thefe  cylinders.  From  the 
fame  hypothefis,  he  accounts  for  the  co¬ 
loured  halos,  and  parhelias. 

HALTER-GAST,  amoflg  farriers,  an 
excoriation  of  the  pattern,  occafioned  by  a 
horfe’s  endeavouring  to  ferub  the  itching 
part  of  his  body  near  the  head  and  neck, 
when  one  of  his  hinder  feet  entangling  m 
the  halter,  he  fometimes  receives  very 
dangerous  hurts  in  the  hollow  of  his  pat¬ 
tern  bv  his  ftruggling  to  difengage  himfelf. 
For  the  cure  of  this,  take  linfeed  oil  and 
brandy,  of  each  an  equal  quantity  ;  Ihake 
them  together  in  a  bottle  till  they  are  well 
mixed,  and  anoint  the  place  morning  and 
evening,  haying  cut  firft;  away  the  hair  ; 
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but  care  muft  be  taken  to  keep  the  foot 
very  clean. 

HALTING,  among  farriers,  a  limp¬ 
ing  or  going  lame,  an  irregularity  in  the 
motion  of  a  horle,  ariiing  from  a  lamcnefs 
in  the  fhoulder,  leg,  or  foot,  which  makes 
him  fpare  the  pan,  or  ule  it  timorouily. 

•  HAM,  in  anatomy,  the  part  betiind 
the  knee. 

HAM,  in  old  law  writers,  a  Saxon 
word,  ufed  for  a  home  of  dwelling  place, 
for  a  borough  and  a  village,  and  alio  for 
a  little  narrow  flip  of  meadow. 

HAM,  in  cookery,  the  leg  and  thigh 
of  a  hog  feafoned  and  dried. 

*  HAMADRYADES,  in  fabulous 
hiftory,  nymphs  whole  fate  depended  on 
certain  trees,  with  which  they  were  born 
and  died  ;  they  were  i'uppofed  to  be  in- 
feparably  united  to  thefe  trees,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  reprefented  as  thankful  to  thole 
who  preferred  them  from  death  ;  while 
thofe  who  paid  no  regard  to  their  luppli- 
cations  in  behalf  of  the  trees  on  which 
their  lives  depended,  were  puniihed  for 
their  cruelty.  It  was  chiefly  with  the 
oaks  that  they  had  fo  hear  a  relation. 

•  *  HAMBURG,  a  large  city  and  port- 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  ot  Lower 
Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Holllein.  It  is 
built  partly  on  illands  and  partly  on  the 
conti nenr,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river 
Elbe  ,  the  illands  have  a  communication 
with  each  other  by  bridges,  and  the  tide 
flows  through  the  canals  which  part  them. 
The  town  lies  fo  low,  that  the  houfes  are 
very  liable  to  be  damaged  by  inundations  ; 
however,  it  gives  a  natural  ilrength  to  the 
place,  which  is  improved  by  good  walls, 
and  regular  fortifications.  An  old  wall 
and  ditch  divides  it  into  two  parts,  called 
the  Old  and  New  town.  The  buildings 
are  generally  of  brick,  and  very  high, 
and  the  ftreets  wide.  They  have  feveral 
good  churches.  It  was  formerly  an  arch- 
bilhop’s  fee.  Moll  of  the  churches  have 
fine  lleeples,  and  are  very  rich  in  revenues 
and  ornaments.  The  city  is  well  provided 
with  holpitals  and  charitable  foundations 
for  cripples,  aged  people,  orphans,  dis¬ 
abled  feamen,  and  their  families.  The 
public  buildings  are  none  of  them  very 
extraordinary,  for,  the  town-houie  is  more 
commodious  than  beautiful,  and  the  ex¬ 
change  is  a  low  mean  firudture,  and  very 
old.  The  four  gates  of  the  city  are  llrong, 
and  extremely  well  built,  and  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  are  very  beautiful,  having  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  walks  that  run  round  the  ram¬ 
parts,  which  are  planted  with  trees  on 
both  fidcs.  There  are  fix  fpacious  market- 
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places,  well  fupplied  with  all  manner  of 
provjfions.  The  other  buildings  moll 
worthy  of  notice  are,  the  new  workhoufe, 
the  new  fpin-houfe,  the  arfenal,  the  dock, 
the  opera-houfe,  and  the  two- public  libra¬ 
ries.  From  the  top  of  St.  Nicholas's 
fleeple,  there  is  a  full  profpodl  of  the 
whole  city.  Hamburgh  is  governed  by- 
four  burgomaflers,  twenty  fchepius  or 
aldermen,  twelve  common-council-men  or 
fenators,  who  confiantly  attend  thelervice 
of  the  qity,  which  is  free  and  imperial. 
The  inhabitants  are  affable  and  polite, 
efpecially  to  firangers,  and  being  very 
rich,  they  are  expenfive  in  th.eir  public 
entertainments.  The  walks  about  the 
town  are  very  pleafant,  and  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  inhabitants  ;  but  they 
can  continue  there  only  till  the  gates  are 
jhut,  which  is  at  fun-fet.  They  are  great 
lovers  of  mufic,  efpecially  in  the  churches, 
where  they  have  variety  of  inllruments. 
The  fituation  of  Hamburg  renders  it  con¬ 
venient  for  trade,  becaufe  Ihips  of  burthen 
can  come  up  to  the  merchants  doors. 
The  tide  flows  fixteen  miles  higher  up  the 
river  than  Hamburg,  which  is  ninety 
miles  from  the  fea.  The  merchants  flock 
hither  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  from 
whence  their  goods  are  difiributed  all  over 
the  empire.  They  have  all  forts  of  wines 
and  fpirits  from  France,  Spain,  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  have  manufactures  of  their 
own,  fuch  as  printed  linen,  velvet,  gold 
and  filver  lace,  and  loaf  fugar  ;  likewife 
they  brew  and  fell  vail  quantities  of,  beer, 
which  is  tranlported  into  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  provinces.  The  bank  of  Ham¬ 
burg  is  one  of  the  bell  and  fafeil  in 
Europe,  and  is  under  the  diredion  and 
management  of  four  of  the  moll  eminent 
citizens.  The  wealth  and  trade  of  this  city 
encreafes  daily,  for  they  fend  one  year 
with  another  feventy  ihips  to  Greenland, 
and  are  faid  to  have  in  all  five  thoufand 
fail.  There  is  a  prodigious  number  of 
Jews  in  this  city,  to  whom  they  allow 
great  privileges,  as  well  as  to  all  firangers, 
but  efpecially  to  the  Englilh  faclory,  who 
have  a  large  building  of  their  ovwn,  with  a 
very  handfome  chapel.  They  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  jurildidlion  of  the  city 
courts,  and  all  caufes,  whether  criminal 
or  civil,  are  determined  and  judged  by 
themfelves.  The  king  of  Denmark,  as 
duke  of  Holftein,  fometimes  lays  claim  to 
the  dominion  of  this  city,  and  extorts 
money  from  them.  Their  liberties  are 
alfo  fometimes  endangered  by  difputes 
with  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  whole  be¬ 
half  the  enrperor  fometimes  interpofes,  as 
0  o  fie 
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lie  did  in  1708,  when  he  fent  a  body  of 
troops  into  the  city,  and  obliged  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  buy  their  peace.  They  are  rigid 
Lutherans,  and  tolerate  no  other  fe£l, 
except  in  the  chapels  of  foreign  minifters 
and  factories.  It  is  thirty-five  miles 
north-weft  of  Lunenburg.  Long.  9.  53.  E. 
Lat.  53.  45.  N. 

*  HAMDEN,  or  HAMPDEN  (JOHN) 
a  celebrated  patriot,  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  at  Hamden,  in  Bucking- 
hamfliire.  He  was  the  fon  of  John  Ham¬ 
den,  efq;  and  was  born  at  London,  in  the 
year  1594.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to 
the  inns  of  court,  where  he  made  a  con- 
iiderable  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law  ; 
and  then  retiring  to  his  eftate  in  Bucking- 
hamlhire,  was  chofen  to  lerve  in  the  par¬ 
liament  which  began  at  Weftminfter,  on 
the  5th  of  February,  1625-6,  and  all  the 
fucceeding  parliaments  during  the  reign  pf 
Icing  Charles  I.  In  1636  he  became  uni- 
verfally  known  by  his  refufal  to  pay  lhip- 
money,  as  an  illegal  tax ;  for  which  he 
%vas  profecuted  in  the  Exchequer ;  and 
when  the  long  parliament  began,  u  the 
ac  eyes  of  all  men,”  lays  the  lord  Claren¬ 
don,  u  were  fixed  upon  him  as  the  pilot 

that  mull  fleer  the  veffel  through  the 

tempefts  and  rocks  which  threatened  it ; 
**  for  his  reputation  of  honefty  was  uni- 
€i  verfal,  and  his  affections  feemed  fo 
€i  publicly  guided,  that  no  corrupt  or  pri- 
(i  vate  ends  would  bias  them.”  However, 
on  the  3d  of  January,  1641-2,  the  king 
ordered  articles  of  high  trealon,  and  other 
.mildemeanors,  to  be  prepared  againlt  the 
lord  Kimbolton,  Mr.  Hamden,  and  four 
other  members  of  the  houfeof  commons, 
and  went  to  that  houfe  to  feize  them  ;  but 
thev  were  then  retired  ;  and  Mr.  Hamden 
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afterwards  made  a  fpeech  in  the  houfe  to 
clear  himfelf  of  the  charge.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  wars,  he  undertook  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  per¬ 
formed  the  duty  of  a  colonel  with  great 
prudence  and  bravery  ;  was  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  parliament  in  the  battle  of 
Edgehill;  but  received  a  mortal  wound  in 
an  engagement  with  prince  Rupert,  in 
Chalgrave  Field,  in  Oxfordlhire,  and  died 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1643.  Such  was 
his  popularity,  and  the  refpeift  paid  to  his 
merit,  that  his  death  was  almoft  as  much 
lamented  by  the  king’s  party  as  the  par¬ 
liament's. 

HAMLET,  HAMEL,  or  HAMP- 
SEL,  is  a  fmall  village,  or  part  of  a  parilh. 
HAMMER,  a  well  known  tool  ufed 
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by  mechanics,  confining  of  an  iron  head* 
fixed  croflwife  upon  a  handle  of  wood. 

HAMMOCK,  among  Tailors,  a  piece 
of  canvas  about  fix  feet  long,  and  threa 
feet  wide,  drawn  together  at  the  two  ends, 
and  hung  horizontally  under  the  deck  for 
the  Tailors  to  lleep  in. 

HAMPSHIRE,  or  county  of  South¬ 
ampton,  a  maritime  county,  having  the 
Britiih  Channel  on  the  fouth,  Surry  and 
Sufl'ex  on  the  eaft,  Dorfetlhire  and  Wilt- 
Ihire  on  the  weft,  and  Berkihire  on  the 
north.  It  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Winchefter, 
and  is  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  thirty 
in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  and  feventy 
in  circumference.  It  contains  one  city, 
twenty  market-towns,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-three  pariihes.  It  fends  twenty  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament,  two  for  the  county, 
eighteen  for  the  corporations.  The  foil 
of  this  county  is  very  fruitful  in  corn, 
rich  in  paftures,  and  in  many  places  well 
wooded  ;  however,  much  of  their  arable 
land  is  fiony,  which  fome  think  rather 
helps  than  hurts  the  corn,  and  protects  ir, 
when  tender,  from  parching  and  blafting 
winds.  The  air  is  generally  very  whole- 
fome  ;  for  there  cannot  be  better  or 
Tweeter  than  about  the  Downs  of  Andover 
and  Winchefter.  It  mull  be  owned, 
that  the  air  of  thofe  parts  near  the  Tea, 
where  the  grounds  are  overflowed,  is  not 
fo  falutary.  Hamplhire  is  well  watered 
with  rivers  and  brooks,  of  which  th^  Stour, 
the  Avon,  thp  Tell,  the  Aire  or  Itching, 
and  the  Hamble,  ape  the  chief.  Thefe 
rivers  fupply  the  country  with  good 
meadow  land  and  fiih,  and  the  fea  aifords 
great  plenty  of  the  latter,  fuch  as  foaE, 
lobfters,  flounders,  &c.  about  Southampton 
and  Portfmouth.  The  horned  cattle  here 
are  much  the  fame  as  in  other  parts  of 
England,  but  the  iheep,  hogs,  and  bees 
are  better  than  in  moll  other  countries. 
The  Downs  feed  a  great  number  of  Iheep, 
the  flelh  of  which  is  fwcet  and  pleafam, 
and  their  fleeces  large  and  good.  Thb 
Hamplhire  hogs  are  generally  allowed  ten 
make  the  beft  bacon  in  England.  This 
perhaps  may  be  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
acorns  which  they  feed  upon  in  the  proper 
feafon,  and  become  flefhy  and  fat,  without 
coft  or  care.  The  bees  in  this  country 
produce  a  great  quantity  of  honey. 

HAND,  Manus ,  in  anatomy  ;  the  laft 
part  of  the  upper  extremity  is  divided  into 
the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  fingers,  or 
into  the  inlide,  hollow,  or  palm,  and  in¬ 
to  the  outfide  or  back  of  the  hand  ;  each 
of  thefe  confilt  of  ieveral  bones,  con- 
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fcected  by  ligaments,  guarded  with  carti¬ 
lages,  and  furniihed  with,  mulcles,  arte¬ 
ries,  veins,  and  nerves. 

HAND,  in  the  manege,  a  meafure  of 
four  inches,  or  of  a  clinched  lift,  by  which 
the  height  of  a  horfe  is  computed.  Thus 
a  horfe  of  war  ihould  be  lixteen  hands 
high. 

HAND-BREADTH,  a  meafure  of 
th  ree  inches. 

Impofithn  of  HANDS,  the  ceremony 
of  laying  the  hands  on  the  head  of  a  per- 
fon  to  be  ordained. 

HANDS,  in  heraldry,  are  borne  in  coat 
armour  dexter  and  limiter,  that  is,  right 
and  left,  expanded  or  open.  Thefe  are 
the  molt  neceffary  parts  of  the  human 
body,  as  they  ferve  to  exprefs  all  forts  of 
actions,  and  even  our  very  thoughts  and 
defigns  ;  thus  joining  of  hands  is  an  uni- 
verfal  token  of  friendihip,  and  clapping 
of  hands  a  general  mark  of  applaul'e. 

*  HANDEL  (GEORGE  FREDE¬ 
RIC)  an  illuftrious  mailer  in  mufic,  was 
born  at  Hall,  in  Upper, Saxony,  the  24th 
of  February,  1684,  where  his  father 
praftiled  phyfic  and  furgery  with  great 
fuccefs.  He  was  fo  fond  of  mufic  from 
his  infancy,  that  his  father,  who  intended 
him  for  the  civil  law,  ftridtly  forbad  his 
meddling  with  mufical  initruments  of  any 
kind  ;  but  finding  means  to  get  a  little 
clavicord  privately  conveyed  to  a  room  on 
the  top  of  the  houfe,  he  amufed  himfelf 
with  it,  while  the  family  were  alleep. 
When  under  feven  years  of  age,  he  went 
with  his  father  to  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Weilenfels,  where  it  was  impoffible  to 
keep  him  from  harpfichords  and  other  in- 
flruments.  One  morning  he  was  playing 
on  the  organ  after  the  fervice  was  over, 
and  the  duke  being  in  the  church,  was  fo 
{truck  with  his  manner,  that  he  alked  his 
valet  de  chambre,  who  was  Handel’s 
brother-in-law,  who  was  at  the  organ  ? 
The  valet  anfwered,  that  it  Was  his  bro¬ 
ther.  The  duke  ordered  him  to  be  called, 
and  after  making  proper  inquiries,  expof- 
tulated  Very  feriouily  with  his  father, 
and  prevailed  on  him  not  only  to  grant 
him  a  toleration  for  mufic,  but  to  provide 
him  a  matter.  On  his  return  to  Hall,  his 
father  placed  him.  under  Zuckaw,  organilt 
to  the  cathedral,  and  a  perfon  of  great 
abilities  in  his  profeffion.  He  was  charmed 
with  the  amazing  genius  of  his  pupil,  who 
was  loon  capable  of  fupplying  his  place, 
whenever  he  chofe  to  be  abfent,  and  at 
nine  years  of  age,  began  to  compofc  the 
church-fervice  for  voices  and  initruments, 
and  from  that  time  actually  compoled  a 
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fervice  every  week  for  three  years  fuc® 
celfively.  Having  far  furpaffed  his  maf- 
ter,  he,  in  1698,  went  to  Berlin,  where 
the  opera  was  in  a  fiourilhing  condition, 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  full  king 
of  Prulha,  and  he  had  not  been  long  there 
before  he  became  known  to  that  prince, 
who  frequently  fent  for  him,  made  him 
large  prelents,  and  offered  to  fend  him  into 
Italy  ;  but  he  declined  accepting  of  it, 
and  foon  after  went  to  Hamburg,  where 
the  opera  was  all'o  in  high  requeft  ;  when 
his  father  dying,  and  leaving  his  mother 
in  narrow  circumltances,  he  procured 
fcholars,  and  obtained  fome  employment 
in  the  orcheltra,  and  thus,  inftead  of  a 
burthen,  proved  a  great  relief  to  her. 
He  had  here  a  difpute  with  one  of  the 
mailers  for  thefirft  harpfichord,  and  had  it 
determined  in  his  favour.  This  honour, 
however,  had  like  to  have  colt  him  clear  ; 
for  his  anta_gonift  refenting  his  being 
obliged  to  yield  to  fuch  a  {tripling,  made 
a  puih  at  him  with  a  fword,  as  they  were 
coming  out  of  the  orcheltra,  and  would 
infallibly  have  pierced  his  heart,  had  he  not 
before,  without  defign,  put  his  mufic* 
book  in  his  bofom.  Handel  here  became 
compofer  to  the  houfe,  when  Almeria, 
his  firft  opera,  was  received  with  fuch. 
applaufe,  though  he  was  then  not  much 
above  fourteen  years  of  age,  that  it  ran 
thirty  nights  without  interruption.  This 
encouraged  him  to  make  others,  and  alfo 
a  confiderable  number  of  fonatas,  which 
are  loft.  He  here  contracted  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  feveral  perfons  of  quality, 
among  whom  was  the  prince  of  Tufcany, 
brother  to  the  grand  duke,  who  was  very 
defirous  that  Handel  Ihould  return  with 
him  to  Florence,  and  promifed  that  no 
convenience  Ihould  be  wanting  ;  but  Han¬ 
del,  who  had  from  his  childhood  a  ftrong 
fpirit  of  independence,  thanked  him  for 
the  offer  of  a  favour  which  he  did  not 
chufe  to  accept,  though  he  refolvcd  to  go 
as  foon  as  he  could  make  a  purfe  fuificient 
to  fupport  his  expenecs.  He  foon  after 
went  to  Florence,  where,  at  eighteen 
vears  of  age,  he  compofed  the  opera  of 
lloderigo,  for  which  he  was  prefented 
with  an  hundred  lequins,  and  a  fervice  of 
plate.  After  about  a  year’s  ftay  in  that 
city,  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  was 
firft  difeovered  at  a  mafquerade,  while 
playing  on  a  harpfichord  in  his  vifor  ;  for  it 
is  laid,  that  Scarlatti  happening  to  be 
there,  affirmed  it  could  be  none  but  the 
famous  Saxon  or  the  devil.  He  there 
finifhed  his  Agrippina,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  twenty -levc-n  nights  fucceffively. 

Q  0  z  From 
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From  thence  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
-his  arrival  was  no  looner  known  than  he 
•received  polite  meffages  from  perions  of 
the  tirlt  diltinCtion,  and  among  his  greateft 
admirers  was  cardinal  Ottobon;,  at  whofe 
court  he  met  with  the  famous  Corelli, 
with  whom  he  became  well  acquainted. 
In  Ihort,  he  refided  in  Italy  fix  years, 
during  which  he  compofed  abundance  ot 
muiic,  and  forne  in  almoft  every  fpecies  of 
compofition  ;  but  thefe  early  fruits  of 
his  genius  are  not  to  be  met  with.  Han¬ 
del  now  returned  to  Germany,  and  Hop¬ 
ping  at  Hanover,  met  with  Steiiani,  with 
whom  he  had  .been,  acquainted  at  Ve¬ 
nice,  and  who  was  mailer  of  the  chapel 
to  king  George  I.  when  only  elector  of 
Hanover.  He  then  went  to  Dulfeldorp, 
where  the  elector  Palatine  was  highly 
pleated  with  him,  and  at  parting  made 
him  a  prelent  of  a  fine  fet  of  wrought 
plate  for  a  delert.  He  arrived  in  London 
in  the  winter  of  1710,  where  he  was  loon 
honoured  with  marks  of  the  queen’s. fa¬ 
vour  ;  and  the  nohility  being  impatient  to 
have  an  opera  from  him,  he  compofed 
Rinaldo,  in  which  the  famous  Nicolini 
fung.  In  about  a  twelvemonth  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Hanover;  but,  in  1712,  he 
obtained  leave  of  the  elector  to  make 
a  l'econd  viiit  to  England,  on  condition  of 
his  returning  within  a  realonable  time. 
However,  the  encouragement  he  received 
from  the  nobility,  and  queen  Ar.ne’s 
fettling  upon  him,  'for  life,  a  penfion  of 
two  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  made  him 
forget  vhis  obligations  to  return  to  Han¬ 
over  ;  fo  that  when  the  king  came  over, 
in  1714,  he  did  not  dare  to  appear  at 
ceurt  ;  but  his  noble  friend,  the  baron 
Kilmanfeck,  being  here,  he,  with  fome 
other  of  the  nobility,  perfuaded  the  king 
to  form  a  party  on  ihe  water,  and  Han¬ 
del  was  defired  to  prepare  lome  mufic  for 
the  occafion.  This  he  did,  and  conduct¬ 
ed  it  himfelf.  His  majelty’s  furprize  was 
equal  to  his  pleafure,  and  enquiring  who 
it  was,  the  baron  prefented  him  to  his 
majefty  as  one  who  was  too  fenlible  of  his 
fault  to  attempt  to  excufe  it,  on  which  he 
was  not  only  reftored  to  favour,  hut  the 
king  was  pleafed  to  add  a  penfion  for  life 
of  two  hundred  pounds  additional  to  that 
granted  him  by  queen  Anne. 

Handel  was  now  fettled  in  England, 
where  he  had  for  many  years  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  theatre  in  the  Hay-mar¬ 
ket,  and  where  he  wrote  thofe  admired 
pieces  of  mufic  that  will  never  ceale  to 
charm,  while  man  has  an  ear  fur  har- 
inon y.  In  1751,  a  gutta  ferena  deprived 
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him  of  fight,  but  his  faculties  remained 
in  their  full  vigour  almoil  to  the  hour  of 
his  dilfolution,  which  happened  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1759.  An  elegant  monument 
has  been  created  to  his  memory  in  Weft- 
minfler- Abbey.  *  ,  '  a 

HANDING  the  Sails,  in  the  fea-lan- 
guage,  the  fame  as  furling,  which  fee. 

HANDSPIKE,  a  fort  of  bar  ufed  to 
heave  the  windlais  round  at  the  time  of 
weighing  the  anchor.  It  is  alfo  ufed  as  a 
lever  on  many  occafions. 

HANKS,  in  the  marine,  certain  wood¬ 
en  rings  fixed  upon  the  llays  of  a  Ihip* 
to  which  the  Hay-fails  are  fattened  in 
different  places,  as  a  curtain  is  faflened 
to  the  rings  which  run  upon  its  rod. 

*  HANOVER,  a  city  of  Lower  Sax¬ 
ony,  and  capital  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain’s  German  dominions.  It  is  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  LeinS,  in  a  very  pleafatit 
1  fruitful  plain,  where  the  elector  George  I. 
had  his  refidence,  before  he  afeended  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  furrouned 
by  a  wall  and  other  works  of  no  great 
flrength.  The  palace,  or  caflle,  of  the 
elector  has  but  a  mean  appearance  out¬ 
wardly,  hut  within  it  is  magnificenly 
furnilhed.  The  town  is  generally  ill- 
built,  and  the  belt  ltruCture  is.  the  Roman 
catholic  chujch,  which  was  granted  to  the 
papifls,  when  the  father  of  George  I. 
was  made  an  elector  ;  but  the  eftablilhed 
religion  is  the  Lutheran.  The  country 
is  governed  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the 
eleCtor  was  prelent,  and  there  are  the  fame 
number  of  gentlemen,  pages,  domeltics, 
and  guards.  They  have  French  plays 
three  times  a  week,  with  concerts,  affem- 
biies,  and  balls.  The  elector  is  abfolute  here, 
and  in  the  reft  of  his  German  dominions. 
He  is  arch-treafurer  of  the  empire,  and 
his  revenues  are  computed  at  four  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  a  year.  His  dominions, 
lfefides  Hanover,  are  the  duchies  of  Lunen¬ 
burg  and  Zell,  Bremen  and  Verden,  and 
the  duchy  of  Lawenburg  ;  the  greateft 
part  of  which  lie  between  the  rivers  We- 
fer  and  Elbe,  and  extend  near  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  length  from  fouth-eait  to 
north-welt,  and  are  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  fifty  in  breadth.  Thefe 
bounds  include  feveral  little  territories  and 
Hates,  befides  imperial  cities.  Out  of 
thefe  dominions  he  is  able  to  raife  about 
thirty  thoufand  men.  The  country  is 
pretty  much  over-run  with  wood.  It  is 
fifteen  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Neufladt,  twen- 
tv-five  fouth-welt  of  Zell,  and  fifteen 
north-weft  of  Brunfsvick.  Long.  xo.  5. 
E.  Lat.  52.  , .  N • 

**  HAN- 
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HANPER,  HANAPER,  or  HAM¬ 
PER,  an  office  of  the  chancery,  anlwer- 
jng  to  the  filcus  of  the  Romans. 

HANSE,  or  HANS,  a  company  of 
merchants  united  for  the  promotion  and 
advantage  of  trade. 

HANSE-TOWNS,  port-towns  of  Ger¬ 
many,  of  which  Lubec  and  Hamburg  were 
the  chief*  They  were  formerly  all  of 
them  imperial  cities,  confederated  for  their 
mutual  defence,  ani\ the  protection  ol  their 
trade. 

HAPPINESS,  among  philofophers, 
confifts  in  the  enjoyment  not  only  of  the 
goods  of  the  body,  as  health,  ilrength, 
neatnefs,  decency,  &c.  but  alio  of  the 
more  refined  goods  of  the  mind,  as  know¬ 
ledge,  memory,  tafle,  and  efpecially  the 
moral  virtues,  magnanimity,  fortitude,  be¬ 
nevolence,  See. 

HARANGUE,  a  Speech  made  by  an 
orator  in  public. 

It  is  frequently  ufed  for  a  pompous  and 
prolix  declamation., 

HARBINGER,  an  officer  of  the  king’s 
houfhold,  having  four  yeomen  under  him, 
who  ride  a  day's  journey  before  the  court, 
when  it  travels,  to  provide  lodgings,  See. 

HARBOUR,  a  place  where  Ihips  may 
ride  fafe  at  anchor,  chiefly  ufed  in  Speak¬ 
ing  of  thole  fecured  by  a  boom  and  chain, 
and  furnilhed  with  a  mole.  See  Boom , 
Chain ,  and  Mole. 

HARDENING,  the  aft  of  communi¬ 
cating  a  greater  degree  of  hardnels  to  a 
body  than  it  had  before. 

Steel  and  iron  are  hardened  and  tem¬ 
pered  divers  ways,  as  by  the  hammer  ; 
quenching  it,  when  hot,  in  cold  water; 
cafe-hardening,  See. 

To  harden  and  temper  Englifb,  Flemilh, 
and  Swedilh  fieel,  they  heat  it  pretty 
high,  then  fuddenly  quench  it  in  water 
to  make  it  very  hard  :  Spanilh  and  Ve¬ 
nice  field  need  only  a  blood-red  heat,  and 
then  be  quenched.  Sometimes  they  rub 
ground  indigo  and  fallad  oil  upon  it  with 
a  woollen  rag,  while  it  is  heating,  and 
let  it  cool  of  itfelf. 

If  the  fieel  be  too  brittle  for  an  edge, 
Spring,  See.  brine  it  down  thus  :  take  a 
piece  of  grind-flonc  or  whet-ftone,  and 
rub  hard  the  work,  on  it  to  take  the  black 
Scurf  off,  and  brighten  it  ;  then  let  it 
heat  in  the  fire,  and  it  will  gradually 
change  colour,  coming  firfi  to  a  light 
gold  ilia  colour,  then  to  a  darker,  golden 
colour,  and  at  lall  to  a  blue  colour  : 
choofe  which  of  thefe  the  work  requires) 

•  and  quench  it  fuddenlv  in  water. 

£q/'e-HARDENING  is  a  lelfer  degree 
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of  fteel-making,  and  performed  by  baking 
razors,  files,  knife-blades,  See.  in  a  kind 
of  oven,  and  laying  over  them  a  ftrata  of 
powdered  charcoal,  hoofs,  horns,  See.  fo  as  to 
exclude  the  air  ;  and  thus  by  baking  to  give 
a  coat  of  fieel  to  thefe  infiruments  fome 
depth  below  their  Surface. 

Others  cover  the  iron  or  fieel  all  over 
with  a  compofition  of  an  equal  quantity 
ofpowdered  horn,  bav-lalt,  and  fiale  urine, 
or  white  wine  vinegar,  well  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  apd  then  wrap  it  up  in  loam  or 
plate  iron,  and  bring  ihe  whole  to  the 
fire  to  a  blood-red  heat,  and  no  higher  j 
and  laftly,  take  it  out  and  quench  it. 

HARDENING  of  Timber.  The  Ve¬ 
netians  are  famous  for  the  foundnels  of 
their  (hips,  which  do  not  rot  as  thole  of 
other  nations,  but  will  endure  many  times 
the  common  period.  Tachenius  tells  us, 
that  the  whole  fecret  of  this  confifis  in 
the  manner  of  their  hardening  of  their 
timber  intended  for  this  fervice  ;  and  that 
this  is  done  by  finking  it  in  the  water 
while  green,  and  leaving  it  there  many 
years.  This  prevents  the  alkali,  or  that 
lalt  which  furnilhes  the  alkali  in  burning, 
from  exhaling  afterwards  ;  and  by  this 
means  the  timber  becomes  almofi  as  in¬ 
corruptible  as  fione.  It  is  evident  that  the 
exhaling  of  this  Salt,  and  the  rotting  of 
wood,  have  fome  very  great  conneftion 
with  one  another,  fince,  the  more  found 
any  piece  of  timber  is,  the  more  Salt  it 
pvoportionably  yields  ;  and  the  wood  which 
is  rotten  is  found  on  trial  to  contain  no 
fait  at  all.  See  the  article  Timber. 

HARDNESS,  in  philoiophy,  that  qua¬ 
lity  in  bodies,  whereby  their  parts  mutu¬ 
ally  cohere  together,  So  as  not  to  give 
way  to  an  external  impulfe,  nor  yield  in¬ 
wards,  without  breaking.  Hardnels  in 
this  fenfe  is  in  contradifiinftion  to  foftnels. 

HARDS,  or  HERDS,  the  coarfer  part 
of  hemp  or  flax,  Separated  from  the  fine. 

HARDY  SHRUBS,  among  gardeners, 
thofe  which  endure,  the  aufierity  of  the 
winter. 

The  two  bardiefi  fhrubs  we  are  poflefled 
of,  are  the  ivy  and  box  ;  thefe  fiand  the 
Severity  of  our  iharpeft  winter  unhurt, 
while  other  fhrubs  periih,  and  trees  have 
their  Solid  bodies  Split  and  torn  to  pieces. 
In  the  hard  winter  of  the  year  1683,  thefe 
two  fhrubs  buffered  no  injury  any  where  ; 
though  the  yews  and  hollies,  which  are 
generally  fuppofed  very  hardy,  were  this 
winter  in  fome  placeshilled,  and  in  others, 
ftripped  of  their  leaves,  and  damaged  in 
their  bark.  Furze  bu1hes*were  found  to 
-  be-  Somewhat  harder  than  thefe,  but  they 

fome‘- 
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Ibmetimes  perched,  at  leaft  down  to  the 
root.  The  broorh  feemed  to  occupy  the 
next  Hep  of  hardinefs  beyond  thefe  ; 
this  lived  where  the  others  died  ;  and 
•where  even  this  died,  the  juniper  ihrubs 
were  fometimes  found  unhurt.  This  lalt 
is  the  only  Ihrub  that  approaches  to  the 
hardinefs  of  the  box  and  jvv*  but  even 
this  does  not  quite  come  up  to  them  ;  for 
while  they  fufFer  nothing  in  whatever 
manner  they  are  expofed,  the  juniper, 
though  it  bears  cold  well  under  the  lheHer 
of  other  trees,  yet  cannot  bear  th?  vicifii- 
tudes  of  heat  and  cold,  infomuch  that 
fome  juniper  ihrubs  were  found  half  dead, 
and  half  vigorous  ;  that  fide  which  faced 
the  mid-day  fun,  having  pcrifhed  by  the 
fucceffive  thawings  and  freezings  of  its 
lap  ;  while  that  which  was  not  expofed 
to  the  viciflitudes  cf  heat,  had  bore  the 
cold  perfectly  well.  Such  ihrubs  as  are 
not  hardy  enough  to  defy  the  winter,  but 
appear  half  dead  in  the  fpring*  may  often 
be  recovered  by  Mr.  Evelyn's  method  of 
heating  their  brandies  with  a  flender  hazel 
wand,  to  flrike  off  the  withered  leaves 
and  buds,  and  giving  a  free  pafiage  to  the 
air  to  the  internal  parts.  Where  this 
finis,  the  method  is  to  cut  them  down  to 
the  quick  ;  and  if  no  part  of  the  trunk 
appears  in  a  growing  condition,  they 
mull  be  taken  off  down  to  the  level  of  the 
ground.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  163. 

HARE,  in  zoojogy,  an  animal  of  the 
lepus  kind,  diflinguilhed  by  its  abrupt 
ta.l  and  black  eyes.  It  greatly  refembies 
the  rabit,  but  is  larger,  and*  lbinewhat 
longer,  in  proportion  to  its  tbicknefs  ;  and 
its  ears  are1  remarkably  long,  being  al¬ 
ways  m  a  polition  to  receive  the  leal! 
found,  and  moveable  with  furprifing  eafe. 

HARE- LIP,  Labium  Leporinum ,  in  fur- 
gerv.  See  Lip. 

HARIOT;  or  HERIOT,  In  law,  a 
due  belonging  to  a  lord,  at  the  death  of 
h  s  tenant,  confiding  of  the  heft  bead, 
either  horf.*,  ox,  or  cow,  which  he  had 
at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  and  in  fome 
manors,  the  bell  goods,  piece  of  plate, 
See.  are  called  harlots. 

HARLEQUIN,  a  buffoon  or  merry-  I 
andrew  ;  but  is  now  u;eu  for  a  perfon  of 
extraordinary  agility,  d  relied  in  party  co¬ 
loured  cloaths,  the  principal  character  in 
pantomime  entertainments.  See  Panto¬ 
mime. 

HARMONICA,  or  as  it  is  often  im¬ 
properly  called,  ARMONICA,  among 
muficians,  is  an  ialjfument  compofed  of 
fiiuiieal  glades. 
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A  very  curious  indrument  of  this  kind, 
was  made  by  the  inventor  Mr.  Tho.  Dobb 
of  St.  Paul’s-church-yard  ;  and,  being  the 
mod  perfecl  as  well  as  fined  toned  indiu- 
ment  in  ufe,  may  with  great  propriety  be 
considered  as  an  improvement  in  mufic. 

'fhe  indrument  has  this  peculiar  pro¬ 
perty,  that  it  never  varies  or  goes  out 
of  tune  ;  and  is  fo  conflru£led  as  to  play 
a  thorough  bafs. 

It  is  bed  adapted  to  flow  mufic  ;  for  in 
that  is  mod  difeovered  thole  exquilite  fine 
tones  peculiar  to  it  :  and  which,  if  run 
over  in  a  hurry,  would  not  be  lo  cfidinffly 
heard  ;  though  by  a  proper  execution  every 
thing  might  doubtlefs  be  done  on  this 
that  can  be  formed  on  any  other  indru¬ 
ment.- 

HARMONICAL  ARITHMETIC, 

that  part  of  arithmetic  which  conliders 
mu  deal  intervals,  expreffed  by  numbers, 
in  order  to  our  finding  their  mutual  re¬ 
lations,  cnmpolitions,  and  refolutions. 

HARMONICAL  COMPOSITION, 
in  a  general  fenfe  includes  both  harmo¬ 
ny  and  melody,  that  is,  of  mufic  or  fongs, 
both  in  a  fingle  part,  and  in  feveral  parts. 

HARMONICAL  INTERVAL,  in 
mufic,  denotes  the  dfference  of  two  founds, 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether  in 
confonance  or  fuccefiion  5  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  the  fame  with  concord. 

HARMONICAL  PROPORTION* 

See  the  article  Proportion. 

HARMONICAL  SERIES,  a  feries 
of  many  numbers  in  continual  harmonical 
proportion.  Thus  if  there  are  four  or 
more  numbers,  of  which  every  three  im¬ 
mediate  terms  are  harmonical,  the  xvhole 
will  make  an  harmonical  feries  :  fiich  is 
30  :  20  :  15:12;  10.  Or,  if  every  four 
terms  immediately  next  each  other  are  har¬ 
monica],  it  is  alio  a  continual  harmonical 
feries,  but  of  another  fpecies,  as  3,  4,  6, 
9,  l3,  36,  See. 

HARMONICAL  SOUNDS,  an  ap¬ 
plication  given  by  Mr.  Sauveur,  to  fuch 
founds  as  always  make  a  determinate  num¬ 
ber  of  vibrations,  in  the  rime  that  one 
of  the  fundamentals,  to  which  they  are 
referred,  makes  one  vibration. 

HARMONICS,  Han?: on: fa,  a  divifion 
of  the  ancient  mufic.  It  tonfiders  the 
differences  and  proportions  of  founds  with 
refpeft  to  gravity  and  acutenefs,  in  con- 
tradiftinflion  to  rhvthmica  or  metrica. 

HARMONY,  in  mufic,  the  agreeable 
refult  of  an  union  of  feveral  mufical 
founds,  heard  at  the  fame  time. 

Ai 


/ 


As 
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a  continued  fncceftion  of  mufical 


founds  produces  melody,  fo  a  continued 
combination  of  them  produces  harmony. 

Harmony,  ftriftly  taken,  denotes  con- 
fonance,  and  fo  is  equivalent  to  fymphony. 
The  ancients  fecm  to  have  been  entirely 
unacquainted  with  harmony,  the  foul  oi 
modern  tmiiic.  We  have  iuftances  indeed 
of  their  joining  feveral  voices  or  inftru- 
ments  in  confonance  ;  but  they  were  ei¬ 
ther  unil’ons  or  octaves  in  every  note  ;  and 
fo  all  performed  the  fame  melody,  and 
conhituted  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

When  the  parts  differ  not  in  the  tenfion 
of  the  whole,  but  in  the  different  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  fucceffive  notes  ;  it  is  this 
that  conflitutes  the  modern  harmony. 

The  proper  ingredients  of  harmony  are 
concords  j  and  all  difcords,  at  leall  in  the 
primary  and  mutual  relations,  are  abso¬ 
lutely  forbidden.  It  is  true,  difcords  are 
ufed  in  mulic,  only  to  fet  off  the  concords 
by  their  contrail. 

Harmony  is  divided  into  limple  and 
compound.  Simple  is  that  where  there 
is  no  concord  to  the  fundamental  above 
an  oflave.  The  ingredients  of  limple 
harmony  are  the  fcven  limple  original 
concords,  of  which  there  can  be  but  eigh¬ 
teen  different  combinations  that  are  har¬ 
mony,  as  in  the  following  table. 

Fifth  o a.  z. 

Fourth  Ovftv  3. 

Sixth  g-  Del,  3. 


Third  g  Ocl.  4. 
Third  /Oft.  5. 

sixth  /  oa.  5. 

"Thirds  5th  Oft.' 
Third /  5th  Oa. 
Fourth  6th  g  Oa. 
Third  g  6th g  Od. 
Third  /6th/  Od. 
Fourth  /  61  h  /  Od, 


Third  g  5th  4. 

Third  /  5th  10. 

Fourth  6th  g  3. 

Third g  6th  g  12. 

Third  /  6th  /  5. 

.Fourth  6th  /  15. 

Compound  harmony  adds  to  the  limple 
harmony  of  one  odave  that  of  another  , 
odave.  The  variety  of  this  is  ealily 
found  out  of  the  combinations  of  the 
limple  harmonies  of  feveral  odaves. 

Harmony  may  alfo  be  divided  into  that 
of  concords,  where  nothing  but  thele 
are  admitted  ;  and  into  that  of  difcords, 
where  thev  are  intermixed  with  concords. 

HARMONY  is  Sometimes  applied  to  a 
lingle  voice,  when  fonorous  and  foft  ;  or 
to  a  lingle  inffrument,  when  yielding  a 
very  agreeable  found. 

HARMONY  alfo  denotes  a  certain 
agreement  between  the  feveral  parts  ol  a 
ilifcourfe,  which  renders  the  reading  there¬ 
of  agreeable. 

HARMONY,  in  architedure,  agree¬ 
able  relation  between  the  parts  of  a  build- 
jngt 
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HARMONY,  in  painting,  both  in  the 
composition  and  colours  of  a  pi  dure  ;  . 
the  former  denotes  the  connexion  between 
the  figures,  with  relped  to  the  iubject  of 
the  piece  :  in  the  colouring  it  denotes  the 
agreeable  mixture  of  different  colours. 
M.  de  la  Chambre  derives  the  harmony 
of  colours  from  the  fame  proportions  as 
that  of  founds.  On  this  principle  he  lays 
down  green  as  the  moil  agreeable  colour 
correfponding  to  the  odave  ;  red  to  a 
fifth  ;  yellow  to  a  fourth,  See. 

HARMONY  of  the  Spheres,  "a  fort  of 
mulic  much  talked  of  by  many  of  the 
philofophers  and  fathers,  fuppoled  to  be 
produced  by  the  Sweetly  tuned  motions  of 
the  liars  and  planets. 

P re-ejictblijbed  HARMON  \ }  a  cele¬ 
brated  fy  Hem  of  M.  Leibnitz,  whereby 
he  accounts  for  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  foul  and  body. 

HARNESS,  the  furniture  put  upon  a 
horfe  to  draw  in  a  coach,  or  other  wheel 
carriage. 

HARNESS-GALLS,  fwcllings  or  fore- 
nefs  on  the  brealt  of  coach-horles,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  galling  of  the  harneis,  es¬ 
pecially  in  rainy. 

To  cure  this,  fil'd:  fhave  oft'  the  hair 
about  the  fore  very  clofe,  and  rub  the 
whole  brealt  with  a  lather  of  water  and 
black  fope  ;  then  walh  that  part  of  the 
bread  which  is  ufually  covered  with  the 
petrel,  with  Salt-water,  fullering  it  to  dry 
of  it  I  elf.  If  the  hardnefs  of  any  part  of 
the  harnefs  occalions  the  galling,  take  it 
away,  or  cover  it  with  little  holders. 

HARP,  a  nlulical  indrument  of  the 
dring-kind,  of  a  triangular  tigure,  and 
held  upright  between  the  kgs  to  be  played 
upon  with  the  lingers  or  nails. 

'  Bell* H  ARP,  a  mulical  instrument  of 
the  dring-kind  ;  thus  called  from  the 
common  players  upon  it  fvvinging  it  about 
as  a  bell  on  its  bias. 

It  is  about  three  feet  long  ;  its  ft  rings, 
which  are  of  no  determinate  number,  are 
of  brafs  or  deel  wire,  fixed  at  one  end, 
and  tlretched  acrofs  the  found-board,  by 
fc re ws  fixed  at  the  other  end.  This  may 
perhaps  be  the  lyra  or  cythara  of  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  but  we  find  no  mention  of  it  un¬ 
der  the  name  it  now  bears,  which  mull  be 
allowed  to  be  modern. 

HARPIES,  jiarpye> ?,  in  antiquity,  ra¬ 
pacious  impure  forts  of  menders,  of  the 
bird-kind,  deferibed  by  \  irg.  iEn.  III. 
The  ancients  looked  on  the  .harpies  as  a 


fort  of  genii. 


*  HAH* 
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HARPl.ES,  in  fabulous  h.ftory,  the 
daughters,  of  Oceanus  and  Terra.  They 
were  called  Celeno,  Aelio,  and  Ocypete, 
and  are  laid  to  have  the  faces  of  virgins, 
the  ears  of  beads,  the  bodies  of  vultures, 
with  human  arms  and  feet,  and  long  claws. 
Phirieus,  king  of  Arcadia,  having  reveal¬ 
ed  the  mylteriesof  Jupiter,  was  fo  torment¬ 
ed  with  their  devouring  every  thing  that 
was  fet  before  him,  that  he  was  ready  to 
perilh  with  hunger,  till  the  fons  of  Boreas, 
who  attended  Jafon  in  his  expedition  to 
Colchis,  delivered  the  king,  by  driving 
thefe  monfters  to  the  illands  called  Eclu- 
nades. 

HARPINEER,  or  HARPONEER, 
the  perlon  who  manages  the  hyping- 
iron. 

HARPING  IRON,  or  HARPOON, 
a  large  ipear  or  javelin,  made  of  forged 
Iron,  and  five  or  fix  feet  long ;  it  is  fatten¬ 
ed  to  a  line,  and  ufed  in  the  whale  filhery. 

*  HARPOCRATES,  in  pagan  theoio- 
gy,  the  fon  of  Ifis,  and  etteemed  the  God 
oi  Silence.  He  was  reprefented  under  the 
form  of  a  young  man,  halt  naked,  crown¬ 
ed  with  an  Egyptian  mitre,  holding  in  his 
left  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  a  finger  ofthe 
other  placed  on  his  lips  as  recommending 
lilence. 

A  late  author  obferves,  that  the  Romans, 
who  borrowed  this  image  from  Egypt, 
quite  mittook  its  meaning,  and  maintains 
that  Harpocrates  was  the  Horus,  or  em¬ 
blematical  ftatue,*  which  denoted  the  peace 
or  rep'ofe  of  winter  ;  that  the  cornucopia, 
among  the  Egyptians,  fignified  plenty  ; 
and  the  finger  placed  on  the  lips,  denoted 
moderation  and  temperance  neceflary  to 
enjoy  the  blefiings  of  providence  in  a  right 
manner. 

HARPSICHORD,  the  moft  harmoni¬ 
ous  of  all  the  mufical  inftruments  of  the 
ttring-kind.  It  is  played  on  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  organ,  and  is  furniihed  with  a 
fet  and  fometimes  with  two  fets  of  keys  ; 
the  touching  or  ttriking  of  thefe  keys  move 
a  kind  of  little  jacks,  which  alfo  move  a 
double  row  of  chords  or  firings,  of  brafs 
or  iron,  ttretched  over  four  bridges  on  the 
table  of  the  inftrument. 

HARRIER,  a  kind  of  hound,  endow¬ 
ed  with  an  admirable  gift  of  fmelling,  and 
very  bold  in  t’nepurfuit  of  his  game. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  harriers,  fomc 
being  for  the  hare,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  hart, 
weafe!,  badger,  &c. 

HARROW,  in  agriculture,  an  inttru- 
ment  ufed  by  hulbandmen  to  break  the 
clods  of  earth,  and  to  draw  the  ground  over 
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the  feed  when  lown.  It  is  a  fort  of  wood¬ 
en  drag,  made  in  form  of  a  fquare,  wi  th 
large  iron  teeth,  or  tines,  not  unlike  thole 

of  a  horfe. 

HART,  a  flag,  or  male  deer,  in  the 
fixth  year.  See  Stag  and  Cervus. 

*  HARTFORD,  the  county-town  of 
Hartfordihire,  >vherc  the  aftizes  are  held. 
It  is  a  corporation,  governed  by  a  mayor, 
a  high-tteward,  a  recorder,  nine  aldermen, 
a  town-clerk,  ten  capital  burgefles,  and 
fixteen  aifittants,  belides  two  ferjeants  at 
mace.  The  chief  commodities  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  are  wool,  wheat,  and  malt,  and  it 
fends  of  the  latter  a  great  quantity  to  Lon¬ 
don.  It  had  a  cattle,  which  is  now  de¬ 
mo!  ifiied,  and  five  churches,  whereof 
there  ate  only  two  handing,  which  are 
AH  Saints  and  St.  Andrew’s.  This  town 
is  pretty  well  built,  but  is  not  in  fo  fiou- 
rilhing  a  condition  as  it  was  before  the 
great  road  was  .turned  through  Ware.  It  is 
twenty-one  miles  north  ofLondon.  Long, 
o.  5.  W.  Lat.  51.  45.  N. 

*  HARTFORDSHIRE,  a  county  in 
England,  bounded  by  Eflex  on  the  eaft,  by 
Middlefex  on  the  fouth,  by  Buckingham- 
fhire  and  Bedfordfhire  on  the  weft,  and  by 
Cambridgelhire  on  the  north.  It  is  about 
twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  nearly 
the  fame  in  breadth,  and  contains  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pariihes,  eight  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  about  fixteen  thoufand  houles. 
The  foil  of  this'  county  being  chiefly  a 
chalky  earth,  produces  all  forts  of  grain  in 
great  plenty ;  but  the  vale  of  Ringtail, 
which  crolfes  the  northern  part  of  this 
county,  yields  the  choicefl  wheat  and  bar- 
lev',  which  are  greatly  etteemed  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  paftures  are  but  Indifferent,  be¬ 
ing  in  fome  places  over-run  with  fern  and 
broom,  and  in  the  low  grounds  with 
ru (hes  and  mofs.  The  air  is  clear,  fe- 
rene,  and  healthful,  which  has  occafioned 
feveral  fine  feats  to  be  built  in  this  county. 
The  rivers  yield  variety  of  fiib.  The  New 
River  in  this  county,  was  begun  and  hap¬ 
pily  completed  by  fir  Hugh  Middleton,  ci¬ 
tizen  and  goldlnvth,  of  London,  by  bring¬ 
ing  fp rings  from  Arnwell  to  the  north 
parts  of  London,  and  the  proprietors  of  it 
enjoy  a  great  revenue,  which  arifes  there¬ 
from.  There  are  fome  medicinal  waters 
in  this  county,  as  at  Barnet,  Northall, 
Cutley,  and  Watton. 

FIART-ROYAL,  one  that  has  been 
hunted  by  the  king  or  queen,  and  efcaped 
with  life  ;  in  which  cafe  proclamation  is 
ufually  made,  that  none  kill  or  oftend 
him,  as  being  a  hart-royal  proclaimed. 

HART’S 
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HART'S  HORNS,  Corr.ua  Ctrm,  in 
pharmacy,  the  whole  horns  of  the  lommon 
male  deer,  as  feparated  from  the  head, 
without  farther  preparation. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  hart’s  horn  is 
fufficiently  known  :  it  yields  a  water  high¬ 
ly  impregnated  with  a  volatile  fait,  which 
is  called  fpirit  of  hart’s  horn,  with  a  fe¬ 
tid  oil,  and  a  volatile  fait  by  the  common 
diftillation  in  a  retort.  The  remainder  in 
the  bottom  of  the  retort,  after  the  diftilla¬ 
tion  is  fmilhed,  is  black  ;  but  on  being 
calcined  in  an  open  fire,  it  becomes  white 
and  friable,  and  is  what  is  kept  in  the 
/hops  under  the  name  of  burnt  hart’s  horn. 
Beiides  thefe  preparations,  we  ufe  the  thin 
ihavings  of  the  horns,  which,  on  long 
boiling  in  water,  become  a  jelly  :  this  jel¬ 
ly  is  nutritive  and  ftrengthening  ;  it  is 
forr.etimes  given  in  diarrhoeas ;  but  a  de¬ 
coction  of  burnt  hart’s  horn  in  water  is 
more  frequently  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  and 
is  what  is  called  hart’s  horn  drink. 

The  fait  of  hart’s  horn  is  a  great  fudori- 
fic,  and  is  given  in  fevers  of  many  kinds 
with  great  fuccefs  ;  the  fpirit  has  the  fame 
and  all  the  other  virtues  of  volatile  alka¬ 
lies,  and  is  ufed  to  bring  people  out  of 
faintings  by  its  pungency,  on  holding  it 
under  their  nofe,  £nd  at  the  fame  time 
pouring  fome  dropg  of  it  in  water  down  the 
perfon’s  throat. 

HARVEST,  the  time  or  feafon.  that 
the  corn  is  ripe,  and  fit  to  be  Raped  and 
taken  into  barns. 

HARVEST-FLY,  in  zoology,  a  large 
four-winged  fly,  of  the  cicada  kind,  very 
common  in  Italy,  and  erroneoully  fuppofed 
to  be  a  grafs- hopper. 

*  HARVEY  (WILLIAM)  M.  D. 
an  Englilh.  phvfician,  celebrated  for  the 
dilcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
was  born  at  Folkfton,  in  Kent,  on  the  ad 
of  April,  1578.  He  ftudied  at  Cambridge 
and  at  Padua,  and  at  twenty-four  years  of 
age  became  doctor  of  phylic  and  furgery 
in  thelaft  mentioned  univerfity  ;  foon  af¬ 
ter  which  returning  into  England,  he  was 
incorporated  doctor  of  phync  in  Cambridge, 
prafliied  phylic  in  London,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  appointed  lecturer  of  anatomy  and 
furgery,  in  the  College  •  of  Phvfieians, 
where,  in  a  courfe  ofleftures  in  anatomy, 
he  opened  his  difeoverv  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  which,  altera  variety  of  ex¬ 
periments  publicly  exhibited,  he  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  world  in  h is  Exercitatio  ana* 
tomica  dc  Motu  Cordis  &  Sanguinis ■  In  1632, 
he  was  made  phyfician  to  king  Charles  I. 
as  he  had  been  to  kiug  James  I.  and  ad- 
Vol,  II. 
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hering  to  the  royal  caufe  on  the  breaking  „ 
out  of  the  civil  wars,  attended  his  majefiy 
at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  and  thence  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  incorporated  doflos 
of  phylic,  and  elected  warden  of  Merton 
college,  but  the  garrifon  ol  that  city  after¬ 
wards  furrendering  to  the  parliament,  he 
returned  to  London,  where,  in  1651,  he 
publilhed  his  book  mtitled  Exerciiation.es  de 
Generations  Animal  'in,  a  very  curious 
work  ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  fo, 
had  not,  his  papers  been  deftroyed  during 
the  civil  wars  ;  for  though  he  had  an  ex- 
prefs  order  from  the  parliament  to  attend 
his  majeftv  upon  his  leaving  Whitehall, 
yet  his  houfe  in  London  was,  in  his  ab- 
fence,  plundered  of  all  the  furniture,  and 
a  great  number  of  anatomical  obfervations, 
relating  efpecially  to  the  generation  of  in¬ 
fects,  were  taken  away,  a  IqIs  which  he 
lamented  feveral  years.  On  Michaelmas 
day,  1654,  Dr.  Harvey  was  choien  prefi- 
dent  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  in  his  ab» 
fence  ;  but  his  age  and  weaknefs  were  fq 
great,  that  he  could  not  difeharge  the  duty 
of  that  office,  and  therefore  deli  red  them 
tochufe  Dr.  Pringle.  As  he  had  no  chil¬ 
dren,  he  fettled  his  paternal  eftate  upon 
the  College.  He  had  three  years  before 
built  a  combination-room,  a  library,  and  a 
mufeum  ;  and,  in  1656,  he  brought  the 
deeds  of  his  eftate  and  prefented  them  to 
the  college.  He  was  then  prefent  at  the 
firft  feall  inftituted  by  himfelt  to  be  conti¬ 
nued  annually,  together  with  a  comme- 
moration-fpeech  in  Latin,  to  be  fpoken  on 
the  1 8th  of  October,  in  honour  of  the  be¬ 
nefactors  to  the  College,  he  having  ap«* 
pointed  a  handfome  ftipend  for  the  orator, 
and  alfo  for  the  keeper  or”  the  library  and 
mufeum,  which  are  ftill  called  by  his  name,. 
He  died  on  the  3d  of  June,  1657,  and 
was  interred  at  Hempfted,  in  Hertford-, 
ihire,  where  a  monument  is  erefled  to  his 
memory. 

HASTA,  among  medallifis,  a  kind  of 
javelin,  not  lhod  or  headed  with  iron  5 
or  rather  an  ancient  fort  of  feepter,  lon¬ 
ger  than  ordinary,.occafionally  given  to  all 

the  gods. 

HASTATED  LEAF,  among  bota- 
nifts,:one  refembling  the  head  or  an  hal¬ 
bert. 

HASTINGS,  battle  of,  where  k mg 
Harold  was  llain,.  Off.  14,  1066.  The 
duke  of  Normandy,  being  then  at  .Hai- 
tings,  and  perceiving  that  Harold  was  de¬ 
termined  to  give  him  battle,  advanced  a 
litle  way,  and  took  poft  in  an  advantage¬ 
ous  fit uaiion,  where  he  cttuld  have  ropm 
'  P  a  es- 
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to  draw  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle  * 
and  at  this  juncture  he  abated  a  little  of 
his  former  pride  and  ferocity.  Confcious 
of  the  greatnefs  of  that  ftake  which  he 
was  going  to  hazard,  he  fent  a  monk  to 
Harold,  offering  to  refer  their  difpute  to 
the  determination  of  the  pope,  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  provided  he  would  do  him  ho¬ 
mage  for  the  crown,  or  to  decide  the 
quarrel  in  fingle  combat.  1  o  thefe  propo¬ 
rtions  Harold  replied,  that  he  was  not  fo 
hfnple  as  to  fubmit  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  pope,  who  had  already  declared  him¬ 
felf  a  party  ;  that  he  fcorned  to  hold  the 
crown 'of  England  dependent  on  any  prince 
whatever  ;  nor  would  He  put  his  kingdom 
on  the  iffue  of  a  fingle  combat,  in  which, 
though  he  fhould  obtain  the  victory,  he 
could  reap  no  {olid  advantage.  He  there¬ 
fore  told  the  melfenger  that  God  would 
next  day  decide  between  him  and' his  adver- 
fiary.  That  night  was  fpent  in  feafting 
and  mirth  by  the  Engliih,  who  fee'med 
confident  of  fuccefs  ;  while  the  Normans 
were  employed  in  prayer  and  preparation 
for  the  battle.  Next  day,  being  the  14th 
of  October,  and  the  anniverlary  of  Ha¬ 
rold’s  birth,  both  armies  appeared  fronting 
each  other,'  in  order  of  battle.  The  van¬ 
guard  of  the  Engliih  was  compofed  of 
Kentilhmen,  in  co.nl equence  of  a  pjivi- 
lege  they  enjoyed  fince  the  beginning  of 
the  Saxon'  heptarchy  j  '  and  Harold  com¬ 
manded  the  main  body  bn  foot,  as  much 
expofed  as  the  meanefi  of  his  foldiers.  The 
Normans  were  formed  in  three  lines,  the 
fir  ft  of  which  was  commanded  by  IVlont- 
gomery  and  Eitzblberne }  Geoffrey  Martel 
conduced  the  fecond  ;  and  the  duke  head¬ 
ed  the  body  of  referve,  that  he  might  oc- 
cafionally  fuftain  thofe  who  fhould  need 
jhis  alliflance.  The  number  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans  amounted  to  fixty  tlio’u fa nd,  includ¬ 
ing  the  arch  eh  5  and  a  ftrong  body  of  caval¬ 
ry  armed  cap-a-pee.  The  Engliih  were 
not  fo  numerous,  and  cohfifted  moflly  of 
infantry  aimed  with  the' target,  battle-ax, 
fpear,and  feymitar.  The  Normans  began 
the  battle,  advancing  while  they'  fung  the 
Ballad  of  Orlando,  and  letting  fiy  a  ihower 
of  arrows,  which  difeompofed  the  Engliih, 
who  were  not  accuftomed  to  fuch  rniiules  ; 
neverthel  jls,  they  immediately  elefed  their 
files,  and' gave  the  Normans  fuch  a  Warm 
reception,'  that  they  were  obliged  lo  retire 
a  little  and  take  breath.  They  repeated 
the  attack,  but  could  make  no  im'prefiion 
upon  the  Engliih  phalanx;  and,  in  a 
Word,  the  battle  was  fought  with  equal 
valour  on  both  Tides,  from  fever*  in  the 
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tnotn’ng,  till  the  afternoon,  before  an  inefy 
of  ground  was  loft  or  won  on  either  fide, 
notwithlianding  the  various  efforts  and  un¬ 
daunted  courage  of  both  chiefs;  who  ex¬ 
hibited  repeated  proofs  of  martial  conduff, 
animated  their  men  by  their  prefence,  ad¬ 
monition,  and  example.  At  length  Wil¬ 
liam  put  in  practice  a  ftratagem  to  which 
his  army  had  been  regularly  trained  ;  he 
ordered  a  retreat  to  be  founded,  and  imme¬ 
diately  his  lines  gave  way,  with  fuch  ap¬ 
pearance  of  confulion,  that  the  Engliih 
believing  them  routed,  forfook  their  ranks, 
and  purlued  with'  equal  impetuofity  and 
diforder.  The  duke  of  Normandy  feeing 
their  impenetrable  column  broke  intolmall 
detachments,  and  difperitd  about  the  field, 
ordered  another  (ignal  to  be  made,  at  the 
fight  of  which  his  men  formed  again  in  aii 
inftant,  and,  lurrbunding  the  detached 
bodies  ’of  the  Engliih,  made  a  terrible 
llaughtcr.  Harold,  eii raged  to  fee  the 
victory  thus  wr.efted  from  his  grafp,  rao. 
about'  the  field  with  the'  utmoft  agility, 
rallying  his  men  and  reducing  them  to  orr 
der,  and  at  length  took  poffefliqn  of  a  riling 
ground,  where  he  was  joined  by  fuch  a 
number'  of  the  fugitives,  that  he  foon. 
found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  make  head 
againft  the  enemy.  The  Normans  ad¬ 
vanced  to  attack  them,  and  were  repnlfed. 
Had  Harold  taken  this^opportunity  of  re-' 
tiring,  he  might  have  laved  himfelf  and 
thegreateft  part’  of.  his  army,  and,  in  ail 
probability,  the  Norman  would  have  been, 
glad  to  make  peace  on  equal  terms  :  but, 
he  could  not  bear  the  difgrace  of  leaving 
the  field  of  battle  to  his  aclverfary,  and  re* 
folved  to  maintain  his  poll  till  next  day, 
when  he  would  try  his  fortune  in  another’ 
engagement.  *  William  perceiving  the 
night  approaching,  and  unwilling  to  leave 
the  battle  undecided,  made  another  def- 
perate  effort  to  diflodge  the  Engliih,  and 
in  this  attack  Harold  was  ihot  dead  with' 
an  arrow  that  pierced  his  brain.  His  troops 
feeing  their  gallant  leader  fall,  were  overr 
whelmed  with  confternation  and'  defpair, 
and  fted  immediately  with  the  utmoft  pre¬ 
cipitation  ,  while  the  Norman  horfe  pur- 
filing,  as  long  as  they  could  fee  their  way, 
made  a  terrible  carnage,  without  granting 
quarter  to  a  fingle  man.'  Yet  a  good  pare 
of  the  Engliih  army,  favoured  by  the  dark- 
nefs,  was  laved  by  the  condudf  of  iYLorcar 
and  ’Edwin,  who  had  fought  with  great 
courage,  until,  the  king  and  his  two  bro¬ 
thers  were  flain  ;  and  then  feeing  the 
troops  broken  and  difpirited,  had  yielded 
to  the  fortune  of  the  day.  in  this  long  . 

|  ■*  and: 
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fnd  bloody  engagement,  which  decided 
the  fate  of  .England,  the  vidlor  loft  iix 
thoufand  men  ;  but  a  much  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  vinqbilhed  were  Haiti.  Wil¬ 
liam  having  Ihus  attained  the  accoriiplilh- 
ment  of  his  wiih^  ordefed  his  whole  army 
to  kneel  and  return  thanks  to  heaven  for 
the  victory  they  had  obtained  :  then  He 
directed  a  tent  to  He  pitched  in  the  middle 
t>f  the  ilain,  and  thebe  he  palled  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  night.  In  the  mottl¬ 
ing  his  ioldiers  were  employed  in  burying 
their  dead  countrymen,  while  the  peafants 
bf  the  neighbourhood  wete  permitted  to 
perform  the  fame  bffite  to  the  Englifh,  v?ho 
bad  loft  their  lives  in  the  battle.  Harold’s 
body  was  fo  mangled  and  defaced  that  it 
could  not  be  difeovered,  until  a  lady, 
whom  He  had  kept  as  a  miftrefs,  diftin- 
guilhed  it  by  fome  private  mark,  known 
to  herfeif  alone.  Being  thus  recognised, 
it  was  fent,  together  with  the  bodies  of 
his  brothers,  Gurth  arid  Lewin,  to 
their  'mother  Githk,  By  whom  they  were 
honourably  interred  in  the  abbey  of  Wal¬ 
tham,  which  Harold  himfelf  had  founded. 
Thus  died  Harold,  in  defence  of  Englilh 
liberty,  againft  the  ufurpation  bf  foreign 
power  ;  and  if  we  accept  the  ihjury  he  did 
to  Edgar  Athelirig,  in  excluding  that 
young  prince  from  the  throne  of  his  fathers, 
he  feems  to  have  been,  in  all  refpe&s, 
well  qualified  to  wield  the  feepter  with  re¬ 
putation  to  hinifelf  and  happirtefs  to  his 
fubjefts ;  for  he  was  hurrtane,  affable,  in¬ 
telligent,  and  his  generality  was  equal  to 
his  extraordinary  courage.  His  death  put 
an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons  in  England,  after  it  had  continued 
above  fix  hundred  years,  fince  the  reign  of 
Hengift/  the  firft  king  bf  Kent. 

HAT,  a  covering  for  the  head,  chiefly 
made  of  hair/  wool,  &c.  worked,  fulled, 
and  fafhioned  to  the  figure  of  the  head, 
and  worn  by  the  men  throughout  the  wef- 
tern  part  of  Europe. 

Hats  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  feen 
about  the  year  1400 ;  at  which  time  they 
became  of  ufe  for  country  wear/  riding, 
&c. 


F.  Daniel  relates  that,  from  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  in  1449,  the  ufe  of  hats 
and  caps  is  to  be  dated,  which  then  began 
to  take  place  of  chaperoons  and  hoods. 
In  procefs  of  time  the  cuftom  paffed  from 
the  laity  to  the  clergy,  but  this  was  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  a  crying  abufe,  and  feveral 
regulations  were  publifhed  to  prohibit  it, 
enjoining  them  to  keep  to  the  ufe  of 
ehaperoons  made  of  black  cloth  with  de- 
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cent  cornets  fattened  to  their  hats,  arid 
this  upon  pain  of  fufpenfion  and  excom¬ 
munication.  It  is  true,  the  ufe  of  hats  is 
laid  to  be  of  a  longer  handing  among  the 
eecleliaftics  of  Brittany  by  two  hundred 
years  ;  but  thefe  were  no  other  than  a 
kind  bf  caps,  whence  afofe  the  fquare  can 
now  ufed  in  colleges. 

Hats  are  made  either  of  wool,  or  the 
hair  of  divers  animals,  as  the  beaver, 
hare,  rabbit,  camel,  &rc.  The  procefs  is 
much  the  fame  iri  all.  The  finelt  hats 
are  thofe  made  of  the  pure  hair  of  the 
beaver. 

HAT  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenfe, 
to  figriify  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal/  bra 
promotioiri  to  that  dignity. 

HATS  are  alfo  made  for  Women’s  wear, 
of  chips,  ftraw,  or  cane,  by  platting,  and 
fewing  the  plats  together;  beginning  with 
the  center  of  the  Crown,  and  working 
fobnd  till  the  whole  is  finilhed.  Hats  for 
the  fame  purpofe  are  allb  wove  and  made 
of  horfe-hair,  filk,  &c. 

HATCHEL,  or  HlTCHEL,  a  tool 
with  which  flax  arid  hemp  are  combined 
into  fine  hairs.  It  confifts  of  long  iron 
,  pins,  or  teeth/  regularly  fet  in  a  piece  of 
board. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  hatchels,  each 
finer  than  the  other,  with  which  flax  and 
hemp  are  prepared  for  fpinning. 

HATCHES,  or  HATCH-WAYS,  cer¬ 
tain  holes  in  the  decks  of  a  fhip,  through 
Which  the  cargo  pafi’es  into  the  hold  and 
lower  apartments  :  hatches  are  alfo  the 
covers  which  lie  over  thefe  holes. 

HATCHET,  a  fmall  light  fort  of  an 
ax,  with  a  bafil-edge  on  its  left  fide,  and 
a  Ihort  handle/  as  being  to  be  ufed  with, 
one  hand. 

Hatchets  are  ufed  by  various  artifi- 
cer$,  and  mere  particularly  in  hewing  of 
wood. 

HATCHING,  the  action  whereby  fee- 
cundated  eggs,  after  a  proper  time  of  in- 
cpb'ation,  exclude  their  young.  The  learn¬ 
ed  Tvl.  Reaumur  has  obliged  the  world  with 
an  ingenious  treatife  on  the  method  of 
hatching  chickens  by  an  artificial  heat. 

HATCHING,  or  HACHING,  in  de- 
figning,  &c.  the  making  of  lines  with  a 
pen,  pencil,  graver,  or  the  like ;  and  the 
interfering  or  going  acrofs  thofe  lines 
with  others  drawn  a  contrary  way,  is 
called  counter-hatching.  The  depths  and 
ihadows  of  draughts  are  ufually  formed 
by  hatching. 

Hatching  is  of  lingular  ufe  in  heral¬ 
dry,  to  diftjnguilh  the  feveral  colours  of  a 
P  p  5  flueld* 
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Ihield,  without  being  illuminated  :  thus 
gules  or  red  is  hatched  by  lines  drawn 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  azure,  by 
lines  drawn  acrofs  the  Ihield  ;  and  fo  of 
other  colours.  See  the  articles  Gules,  A- 
ysure,  See. 

HATCHMENT,  in  heraldry,  a  name 
fometimes  ufed  for  an  atchievement,  or 
efcutcheon  over  a  gate,  door,  or  on  the 
fide  of  an  houfe. 

HATCHMENT  alfo  fignifies  the  mar- 
fhalling  of  feveral  coats  of  arms  in  an 

efcutcheon. 

*  HAY  ANNA,  a  fea-port  town  of 
the  iiland  of  Cuba,  in  America,  feated 
on  the  north-weft  part  of  the  ifland,  at 
the  entrance  of  theGulph  of  Mexico.  It 
has  a  lecure  and  capacious  harbour,  and 
of  very  difficult  accefs  to  an  enemy,  the 
entrance  being  narrow,  and  well  defended 
by  forts  and  platforms  of  great  guns. 
This  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  of  the 
galleons  from  Porto  Bello  and  Vera  Cruz, 
on  their  return  to  Spain.  The  town  is 
not  above  two  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contains  near  two  thoufand  inhabitants, 
confifting  of  Spaniards,  mulattoes,  and 
negroes,  befides  the  garrifon.  The  gover¬ 
nor  has  the  title  of  captain-general  of  the 
ifland.  The  biihop  of  St.  Jago,  capital  of 
the  ifland,  refides  here,  his  own  city  be¬ 
ing  upon  the  decline ;  likewife  moft  of 
the  men  of  figure  and  fortune  upon  the 
ifland  live  at  Havanna.  It  is  a  trading 
town.  It  was  taken  by  Great  Britain  in 
1762,  but  was  reftored  to  the  Spaniards 
by  the  treaty  of  1763.  Long.  84.  10.  W. 
Lat.  23*  N". 

HAVEN,  a  fea-port  or  harbour. 

HAUNCH,  or  HANCH,  the  hip,  or 
that  part  of  the  body  between  the  laft  ribs 
and  the  thigh. 

HAUNT,  among  fportfmen,  the  place 
to  which  game  are  accuftomed  to  refort  : 
among  hunters,  it  is  the  walk  of  a  deer, 
or  the  place  of  his  ordinary  paftage. 

HAUTBOY,  a  mufical  inftrument  of 
the  wind  kind,  lhaped  much  lik£  the 
flute,  only  that  it  fpreads  and  widens  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom,  and  is  founded  through 
a  reed.  The  treble  is  two  feet  long  ;  the 
tenor  goes  a  fifth  lower,  when  blown  :  it 
has  only  eight  holes  ;  but  the  bafs,  which 
is  five  feet  long,  has  eleven. 

HAW,  in  botany,  See.  a  fort  of  berry, 
the  fruit  of  feveral  fpecies  of  mefpilus, 
thence  denominated  haw-thorns.  See 
JV1 efpilus. 

HAW,  in  farriery,  is  a  fwelling  anc 
fponginefs  that  grows  in  the  inner  corner  * 
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of  the  eye  of  a  horfe,  fo  large  fometlmei 
as  to  cover  a  part  of  the  eye. 

The  method  of  curing  it  is  eafily  per*, 
formed,  by  cutting  part  of  it  away  ;  but 
the  farriers  are  apt  to  cut  away  too  much  ; 
the  wound  may  be  drefled  with  honey  of 
rofes  ;  and  if  a  fungus  or  fpongy  flelh 
arifes,  it  ihould  be  fprinkled  with  burnt 
alum,  or  touched  with  blue  vitriol. 

HAWK,  a  fynonymous  term  with  fal» 
con,  though,  by  fome,  reftrained  to  the 
letter  forts  of  falcons. 

HAWKER,  in  commerce,  a  pedlar,  or 
perfon  that  goes  about  the  country  felling 
wdres  :  this  name  is  faid  to  arife  from 
their  uncertain  wandering,  like  perfons 
who  with  hawks  feek  their  game  where 
they  may  find  it.  The  name  is  now 
chiefly  confined  to  the  venders  of  news¬ 
papers,  See. 

HAWKING,  the  exercife  of  taking 
wild-fowl  by  means  of  hawks. 

HAWSE,  in  naval  architecture,  that 
part  of  a  fhip’s  bow,  through  which  the 
cable  paffes,  and  is  drawn  into  and  let 
out  of  the  fhip. 

HAY,  any  kind  of  grafs,  cut  and 
dried,  for  the  food  of  cattle. 

Whatever  uplands  are  defigned  to  be 
mowed  for  hay,  are  to  be  fhut  up  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  and  no  cattle  fuf- 
fered  to  come  upon  them  afterwards  ;  bht 
the  meadows  and  marlh  lands,  where  the 
grafs  grows  quicker,  need  not  be  ihut  up 
till  April,  except  the  fpring  be  bad  ;  and 
many  farmers  feed  thofe  meadows  which 
are  in  danger  of  overflowing  till  the  firft 
of  May,  and  then  lhut  them  up  for  mow¬ 
ing. 

The  procefs  of  hay-making  is  fo  well 
underftood,  that  it  would  be  loft  labour 
to  deferibe  it  :  w.e  lhall  therefore  only 
obferve,  that  mowing  of  land  too  often, 
or  continuing  it  too  long,  is  a  very  great 
prejudice  to  it,  unlefs  it  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  fed  and  Renewed  by  land- 
floods  at  times.  The  farmer  who  has  not 
this  advantage  to  his  lands,  Ihould  feed 
them  once  in  two  or  three  years,  inftead 
of  making  hay  from  them,  unlefs  he 
chufes  to  lay  on  manure  coliftantly  to 
keep  them  in  heart.  Feeding  the  hay 
lands  is  the  fame  fort  of  refpite  that  fal¬ 
lowing  is  to  corn  lands,  both  very  necef- 
fary  and  advantageous. 

Sain-foin  HAY  is  of  feveral  forts, 
which  may  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms,  viz.  1.  The  virgin.  2.  1  be 
blolfomed.  3.  The  full  grown.  And  4.  The 
thraihed  hay.  The  firft  of  thele  is  be- 
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ond  companion  the  beft.  It  muft  be  cut 
efore  the  blolfoms  generally  appear  ;  for 
when  it  ftands  till  it  is  full  blown,  the 
molt  fpirituous  and  nourilhing  parts  of  its 
juice  are  fpent,  the  fap  is  much  impover- 
ilhed,  and  the  fain-foin  can  never  re¬ 
cover  that  richnefs  it  had  in  its  virgin- 
ltate. 

The  fecond  fort  is  that  cut  in  the  flow¬ 
er,  which,  though  much  inferior  to  the 
virgin-hay,  fai1  exceeds  any  other  kind  as 
yet  commonly  propagated  in  England  ; 
and  if  it  be  a  full  crop,  it  may  amount  to 
three  tuns  an  acre.  This  is  that  fain-fom 
which  is  commonly  made,  and  the  larger 
it  is,  the  more  nourilhing  it  is  for  horfes. 

The  next  fort  of  fain-foin  is  the  full 
grown,  cut  when  the  bloffoms  are  gone, 
or  going  off  :  this  alfo  is  good  hay,  tho’ 
it  falls  lhort  by  many  degrees  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  other  two  forts  :  but  it  makes 
a  greater  crop  than  either  of  them,  be- 
caufe  it  grows  to  its  full  bulk,  and  lhrinks 
little  in  drying. 

The  laft  fort  is  the  threlhed  hay,  which 
when  not  damaged  by  wet  weather,  has 
been  found  more  nourilhing  to  horfes  than 
coarl'e  water-meadow  hay  ;  and,  when  it 
is  cut  fmall  by  an  engine,  is  good  for  cat¬ 
tle,  and  much  better  than  the  chaff  of 
corn.  The  beft  time  to  cut  it,  is  when 
the  greateft  part  of  the  feed  is  well  filled  : 
the  firft-blown  ripe,  and  the  laft-blowa 
beginning  to  be  full. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  hay  depends  great¬ 
ly  upon  the  manner  of  ordering  it.  The 
beft  hay  in  all  England  is  made  of  fain- 
foin,  without  ever  fpreading  it.  This 
method,  though  it  be  longer  berore  it  be 
finilhed,  cofts  lets  labour  than  the  other. 
If  fain-foin  be  laid  up  pretty  green,  it 
will  take  no  damage,  provided  it  be  let  in 
fmall  round  ricks,  with  a  large  ballcet 
drawn  up  in  the  middle  of  each,  to  have 
z  vent-hole  through  which  the  fuperfluous 
moifture  of  the  hay  may  tranfpire.  As 
foon  as  its  heating  is  over,  theie  ricks 
ought  to  be  thatched  ;  and  all  lain-foin 
ricks,  that  are  made  when  the  hay  is  lull 
dried  in  the  cocks,  ought  to  be  thatched 
immediately  after  the  making  them.  I  hat 
which  is  laid  up  moft  dried  will  come  out 
of  the  rick  of  a  green  colour;  but  that 
which  has  been  much  heated  in  the  rick, 
will  be  brown. 

The  feed  aftbrds  the  owner  another  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  a  profit  of  his  fain- 
foin  ;  but  this,  if  the  hoeing  hulbandry 
were  general,  would  not  be  vendible  in 
great  quantities  for  planting  ;  becaufe  the 
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ordinary  crop  of  an  acre  will  produce  feed 
enough  to  drill  an  hundred  acres,  which 
would  not  want  planting  for  a  long  time. 
The  other  ufe  then  of  this  feed  is  for  pro- 
vender  ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  by  feme, 
who  have  made  trials  of  it,  that  three 
bulhels  of  good  fain-foin  feed  given  to 
horfes,  will  nourilh  them  as  much  a* 
four  bulhels  of  oats  ;  and  when  well  or¬ 
dered,  it  is  fo  fweet,  that  moft  forts  of 
cattle  are  greedy  of  it. 

HAY-BOTE,  in  law,  a  liberty  to  take 
thorns,  and  other  wood,  to  make  and  re¬ 
pair  hedges,  gates,  fences,  &c.  by  a  te¬ 
nant  for  life  or  years. 

HAY-BOTE  is  alfo  taken  for  wood  for 
the  making  of  rakes  and  forks,  ufed  in 
making  hay. 

HAYWARD,  the  perfon  who  keeps 
the  common  herd  or  cattle  of  a  town. 

He  is  appointed  by  the  lord’s  court, 
and  his  office  is  to  fee  that  the  cattle  nei¬ 
ther  break  nor  crop  the  hedges  of  inclofed 
grounds  ;  he  is  alfo  to  look  to  the  fields, 
and  impound  cattle  that  commit  trefpafs 
therein. 

HAZARD,  a  game  on  dice,  without 
tables,  is  very  properly  fo  called,  fince  it 
fpeedily  makes  a  man,  or  ruins  him.  It 
ip  played  with  only  two  dice  ;  and  as 
many  may  play  at  it  as  can  Hand  round  the 
largeft  round  table.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  moft  bewitching  and  ruinous  games 
played  on  the  dice. 

HAZLE,  Ccrylusj  in  botany.  See  Cb- 
rylus. 

HAZLE-EARTH,  in  agriculture,  a 
moderately  compact  earth,  much  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  nature  of  the  chifely 
foil,  and  indeed  properly  a' fpecies  of  it, 
but  always  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
refin-coloured  fand. 

HEAD,  Caput,  the  uppermoft  or  fore- 
moft  part  of  the  body  of  an  animal. 
When  viewed  on  the  outfide,  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  the  hairy  fcalp  and  the  face. 
The  hairy  fcalp  covers  the  upper  part  of 
the  os  frontis,  the  offa  parietalia,  the  os 
occipitis,  and  the  upper  and  lower  porti¬ 
ons  of  the  temporal  bones.  The  upper¬ 
moft  part  of  the  hairy  fcalp  is  termed  the 
vertex,  or  fontanella  ;  the  back  part,  oc¬ 
ciput  ;  the  lateral  parts,  the  temples.  See 
Cranium . 

HE  AD-ACH,  Cephalalgia,  a  very  pain¬ 
ful  fenfation  in  the  nervous  membranes 
of  the  head,  proceeding  from  various 
caufes,  and  frequently  accompanied  with 
a  variety  of  troublefome  fymptoms,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  different  degree  and  fituation. 
i  As 
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.  As  the  caufes  of  this  di  lo  ttlrif  arc  va¬ 
rious,  they  ought  to  be  carefully  diftin- 
gutihed  and  enquired  into,  becaufe  in 
removing  them  the  tvhole  method  of  cure 
m  a  great  meaiure  conlifts  :  but  in  gene¬ 
ra!,  the  intentions  of  cure  In  this  dilbrder 
are  thefe  following. 

Firlt,  if  the  blood  arid  humours  are 
impetuoufly  conveyed  to  the  head,  and  re¬ 
main  there,  they  are  partly  to  be  derived 
to  the  more  ignoble  parts,  and  partly  to 
be  difcuffed  by  proper  reined ie§. 

Secondly;  the  ipafmodic  ftriCtures  of 
the  membranes  of  the  head,  generally 
produced  by  an  acrid  cauftic  matter,  are 
to  be  relaxed,  that  the  fluids,  whofe  pro- 
gieffive  motion  through  the  membranes 
was  by  this  means  hindered,  may  now 
circulate  with  the  greater  freedom. 

thirdly,  the  material  caufe  of  the  d.if* 
order,  which  is  peccant  with  refperit  to 
its  quality,  is  to  be  corrected  arid  gently 
evacuated  through  proper  emunctions. 
And, 

Laflly,  in  order  to  prevent  a  relapfe, 
the  whole  head  and  nervous  fyflem  ard 
to  be  corroborated  by  proper  remedies,  and 
more  clpecially  by  a  well  chofen  diet  and 
regimen. 

HEAD-MOULD-SHOT,  a  difeafe  in 
children,  wherein  the  futures,  generally 
uie  coronal,  have  their  edges  Ihot  over 
each  other,'  id  as  to  comprcfs  the  inter¬ 
nal  paits.  This  difeafe  ulually  occalions 
convullions,  and  admits  of  no  cure,  unlefs 
room  could  be  given  by  a  divulfion  of  the 
fu tines.  This  diforder  is  oppofite  to  the 
horic-lhoe-head. 

HEAD  is  aifo  ufed  for  the  top  or  ex¬ 
tremity  of  any  thing  ;  thus  we  fay,  the 
head  of  a  tree,  the  head  of  a  bonc^  the 
head  of  a  nail,  See. 

HEAD,  in  architecture,  an  ornament 
of  carved  work,  or  fculpture,  frequently 
fervlng  as  the  key  of  an  arch,  or  plat¬ 
band,  on  other  occafions. 

1  hefe  fort  of  heads  ufually  reprefent 
fome  of  the  divinities,  virtues,  feafons, 
ages,  See.  with  their  attributes,  as  a  thun¬ 
derbolt  for  Jupiter,  a  diadem  for  Juno,  a 
trident  for  Neptune,  a  crown  of  ears  of 
corn  for  Ceres,  a  helmet  for  Mars,  a  ca- 
tluceus  for  Mercury,  See. 

1  he  heads  of  beafts  are  aifo  ufed  in 
places  fuitable,  as  an  horfe’s  head  for  an 
equery  a  deer’s,  or  boar’s  head,  for  a 
park  or  foreft ;  a  dog’s  head  for  a  kennel ; 
a  builock  s,  or  iheep’s,  for  a  lhambles  or 
fitarket-houle.  In  the  inotopes,  friezes, 
and  other  parts  of  certain  antique  Doric 
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tern [des,  we  fee  reprefentations  of  buN 
locks,  or  rams-heads,  as  a  fymbol  of  the 
lacririces  oftered  there, 

HEAD,  in  heraldry!  The  heads  of 
men,  beafts,  or  birds,  are  very  frequent 
in  armoury,  and  borne  either  full-faced, 
looking  forward,  or  fide-fafeed  in  profile, 
when  only  one  hall  of  the  face  appears, 
which  differences  ought  to  be  mentioned 
in  blazoning,  to  avoid  miftakes.  As  the 
head  is  the  principal  part  of  the  body,  fo 
it  is  of  courle  the  noblelt  bearing. 

HEAD,  among  huntfmen;  is  ufed  fot 
the  horns  of  a  deer,  as  a  hart,  buck^ 
See. 

HEAD;  in  the  military  art.  Head  of 
a  work  is  the  front  of  it  next  the  enemy; 
and  fartheft  from  the  place! 

HEAD,  in  painting,  fculpture,  Sc  cl  a 
reprefentation  of  that  paft  of  the  human 
body,  whether  in  colours,  draught  or 
creux  ;  if  taken  from  the  life,  or  fuppofed 
to  bear  a  juft  refemblance  to  the  perfortj 
it  is  more  properly  called  portrait.  Seri 
Portrait. 

HEAD-BOROUGHS,  at  this  time;  are 
a  kind  of  contftable. 

HEAD-flN*  in  metallurgy,  a  prepa¬ 
ration  ol  tin-ore  toward  the  fitting  it  for 
working  into  metal.  When  the  ore  has 
been  pounded  and  twice  walhcd;  that  pare 
of  it  winch  lies  upperfnoft,  or  makes  the 
furface  of  the  miafs  irf  the  tub,  is  called 
head-tin  :  this  is  ieparated  from  the  reft, 
and  after  a  little  more  walking  becomes  fit 
for  the  blowing-houfe; 

Moor  s  HEAD  is  underftood  of  a  horfe 
\vith  a  black  head  and  feet ;  the  body  be¬ 
ing  utuaily  of  a  roan  colour.  Among 
engineers  a  Moor’s  head  is  ufed  for  a 
kind  of  bomb  or  granado  llict  out  of  a 
cannon.  Among  chemifts  it  is  a  cover, 
or  capital,  of  an  alembic  ;  having  a  long 
neck  to  convey  the  vapour*  raifed  by  the 
fire  into  a  vellel,  which  ferres  a  refrige¬ 
ratory. 

Dragon's  HEAD,  in  aftronomy,  Sec.  is 
the  afeending  node  of  the  moon,  or  other 
planet.  See  the  article  Node. 

HE  ALT  H,  Hygkia ,  Hygeta,  a  proper 
difpofition  of  the  body,  and  all  its  parts, 
forming  their  refpeCiive  functions  ;  and 
this  conlifts  in  a  due  connection.  It  is 
likewife  applied  to  the  mind,  and  then  it 
means  a  juft  difpofition  of  the  rational 
powers  and  paflions  to  perform  their  proper 
aCtions  ;  and  this,  in  a  great  meafure,  de¬ 
pends  on  bodily  health.  The  prelervation 
and  reftoration  of  health  conftitute  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  arts  of  medicine.  The  conti¬ 
nuance 
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fluance  of  health  depends  principally  on  the 
fix  non-naturals,  air,  food,  exercife,  the 
pailions,  evacuation  and  retention,  ileep- 
ing  and  waking.  The  ancients  erected  a 
goddefs,  to  whom  they  fuppofed  thecareof 
health  to  belong:  the  Greeks  worihipped 
her  under  the  name  Ugieia ,  and  the.  Ro¬ 
mans  under  that  of  Solus.  Her  temple  at 
Rome  was  on  the  Mons  Qoi  rinal is,  where 
file  had  a  ftatue  crowned  ‘with  medicinal 
herbs.  She  is  repreiented  in  medals  with 
a  ferpent  ftretched  on  her  left  arm,  and 
holding  a  patera  to  it  with  the  right : 
fometimes  lhe  has  an  altar  before  her  with 
a  ferpent  twilled  round,  railing  its  head  to 
take  fomething  out  of  the  lame  ;  with  the 
infenption  sal.  aug. 

HEAM  denotes  in  animals  the  fame  as 
after-b:r.th  or  fecundines  in  women. 

HEARING^  Auditus ,  one  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  fenfes,  being  the  aft  or  faculty  of 
perceiving  founds  ;  its  organ  is  the  ear, 
particularly  the  auditory  nerve  cliffufed 
through  it ;  its  objects  are  certain  vibrati¬ 
ons  of  the  air.  The  ear  and  its  feveral 
membranes,  nerves,  canals,  See.  are  ve¬ 
hicles  for  the  reception,  modification,  and 
tranfmiflion  of  found  to  the  brain,  which 
is  the  feat  of  this  fenfe. 

HEARSE,  among  lportfmen,  a  hind 
of  the  fecond  year  of  her  age. 

HEART,  Cor ,  in  anatomy,  a  mufeu- 
iar  body  fituated  in  the  cavity  of  the  tho¬ 
rax,  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  diaphragm, 
between  the  two  laminae  of  the  medialii- 
num.  It  is  fomewhat  conical,  flatted  on 
the  fides,  round  at  the  top,  and  oval,  at  the 
balls  ;  this  laft  is  accompanied  with  appen¬ 
dices,  called  auriculae,  and  by  large  blood- 
veffels  ;  and  all  thele  are  included  in  a 
membranous  capfuia,  named  pericardi¬ 
um. 

The  heart  and  parts  belonging  to  it  are 
the  principal  inftruments  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood-  The  two  ventricles  ought 
to  be  confldered  as  two  fvringes  fo 
clofely  joined  together  as  to  make  but  one 
body,  and  furniflied  with  fuckers  in  con¬ 
trary  directions  to  each  other  ;  fo  as  that 
by  drawing  one  of  them,  a  fluid  is  let  in, 
and  forced  -out  again  by  the  other. 

l  he  heart  is  made  up  of  a  fubftance 
capable  of  contraftion  and  dilatation. 
When  the  flelliy  fibres  of  the  ventricles 
arc  contrafted,  the  two  cavities  are  leffened 
an  an  equal  and  direft  manner,  more  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  breadth  or  thicknefs,  than 
according  to  the  length  of  the  heart ;  be- 
caufe  the  number  of  tranfverfe  fibres  is 
much  greater  than,  that  of  the  lgngitudd 

n»ai  ones. 
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The  flelliy  fibres,  thus  contrafted,  d<* 
the  office  of  fuckers,  by  preffing  up  the 
blood  in  the  ventricles ;  which  blood  be¬ 
ing  forced  to  .the  balls  of  the  heart,  p  re  fie  5 
the  tricufpidal  valves  againft  each  other, 
opens  the  femilunares,  and  rulhes  with 
impetuofity  through  the  arteries  and  their 
ramifications,  as  through  fo  many  elafl  ic 
tubes.  The  blood  thus  puihed  on  enters 
the  capillary  veflels,  and  is  from  thence 
forced  to  return  bv  the  veins  to  the  auri- 
cles,  which  like  retirements  lodge  in  the 
blood  returned  by  the  veins  during  the 
time  of  a  new  contraftion,  which  is  termed 
fvfiole. 

,  J 

The  contraftion  or  fyftole  ceafes  imme¬ 
diately  ;  and  in  that  time  the  auricles, 
which  contain  the  venous  blood,  being 
contrafted,  force  the  blood  through  the 
tricufpidal  valves  into  the  ventricles,  the 
fides  of  which  are  thereby  dilated,  and 
this  dilatation  is  called  diaftole.  In  this 
manner  does  the  heart  perform  the  cir¬ 
culation,  and  that  three  different  ways : 
the  firff  and  moll  univerfal  kind  of  cir¬ 
culation  is  that  by  which  almoff  all  the 
arteries  of  the  body  are  filled  by  the  lyfiole 
of  the  heart,  and  the  greateff  part  of  the 
veins  evacuated  by  the  diaftole. 

The  fecond  kind  of  circulation,  oppofite 
to  the  firft,  is  through  the  coronary  yeffels 
of  the  heart,  the  arteries  of  which  are 
filled  with  blood,  during  the  diaftole  of 
the  ventricles,  and  the  veins  emptied  du¬ 
ring  the  fyftole. 

The  third  kind  is  that  of  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  heart,  through  the  venous 
dufts  of  which  a  fmali  quantity  of  blood 
paffes,  without  going  through  the  lungs, 
which  is  the  courfe  of  all  the  remaining 
mafs  of  blood.  TV'mJlovj. 

As  often  as  the  pulle  becomes  quicker, 
either  the  rftiflance  is  leffened,  or  the 
force  of  the  heart  is  increafed,  or  a  lefs 
quantity  of  blood  than  ufual  is  expelled  by 
the  heart  at  each  contraftion. 

If  the  pulfe  becomes  flower  than  ufual, 
either  the  refiftance  is  increafed,  or  the 
power  ot  the  heart  is  d’minilhed,  or  a 
’  greater  quantity  of  blood  is  thrown  out 
of  the  hdart. 

When  the  refiftance  is  ibereafed,  the 
pulie  will,  ncceflarily  become  flower,  or 
the  force  of  the  heart  will  be  increafed, 
or  a  lefs  quantity  of  blood  than  ufual  will 
be  fqueezed  out  of  the  heart. 

When  the  refiftance  is  leffened,  either 
the  pulfe  is  accelerated,  or  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  is  thrown  out  at  every  fyftoie, 
or  the  force  of  the  heart  is  diminilhed. 

If 
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If  the  force  of  the  heart  be  increafed, 
either  the  rcfiftance  will  necefl'arily  be  in- 
created,  or  the  pulfe  will  be  accelerated, 
or  more  blood  will  be  thrown  out  by 
the  heart. 

If  the  force  of  the  heart  be  diminilhed, 
either  the  refiftance  will  necelfarily  be 
diminilhed,  or  the  pulfe  will  becomellower, 
or  lefs  blood  will  be  fqueezed  from  the 
heart. 

When  a  lefs  quantity  of  blood  is  dif- 
charged  by  the  heart,  either  the  pulfe 
will  be  accelerated,  or  the  force  of  the 
heart  dimimmilhed,  or  the  refinance  will 

be  increafed. 

When  more  blood  is  fqueezed  out  of  the 
heart,  either  the  pulfe  will  become  flower, 
or  the  force  of  the  heart  will  be  increafed, 
or  the  refinance  will  be  diminilhed. 

HEAT,  Calor ,  one  of  the  qualities  of 
the  oody,  oppofed  to  cold.  Its  prefence  is 
known,  and  its  degree  mealured  by  the 
expan  lion  of  the  air  or  fpirit  in  the  ther¬ 
mometer.  It  is  properly  a  fenfation  ex¬ 
cited  in  us  by  the  aftion  of  fire,  fo  that 
it  is  a  particular  modification  of  our  minds, 
and  not  any  thing  exifting  in  that  form 
in  the  body  that  occafions  it.  Heat,  in 
the  body  that  communicates  it,  is  only 
motion  ;  in  the  mind,  a  particular  dif- 
pofition  of  the  foul. 

Heat,  with  refpeft  to  the  effeft  produced 
on  us,  is  eftiniated  by  its  relation  to  the 
organ  of  feeling,  no  objeft:  appearing  to 
be  hot,  unlefs  its  heat  exceed  that  of  our 
bodies. 

Our  lateft  and  beft  writers  of  experi¬ 
mental  and  chemical  philofophv  differ 
vefy  considerably  about  heat  ;  the  funda¬ 
mental  difference  is,  whether  it  be  a  pecu¬ 
liar  property  of  one  certain  immutable 
body  called  fire,  or  whether  it  may  be 
produced  mechanically  in  other  bodies,  by 
inducing  an  alteration  in  the  particles 
thereof. 

The  former  tenet,  which  is  that  of 
Democritus,  and  as  ancient  as  the  fvftem 
of  atoms,  had  given  way  to  that  of  the 
Cartefians  and  other  mechanifts,  who  af- 
fert  heat  to  confift  in  a  certain  motion  of 
the  infenfible  particles  of  a  body,  but  is 
now  with  great  addrefs  retrieved  and  im¬ 
proved  by  Homberg,  the  younger  Lemery, 
s’Graveiande,  and  particularly  Boerhaave. 
See  the  article  Fire. 

HEAT,  in  geography.  The  diverfity 
of  the  heat  of  climates  and  feafons  arifes 
from  the  different  angles  under  which  the 
fun’s  rays  ftnke  on  the  earth's  furface. 

It  is  lhewn  in  the  mechanics,  that  a 
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moving  body  ftriking  perpendicularly  o*t 
another,  afts  on  it  with  all  its  force  ; 
and  that  a  body  ftriking  obliquely  afts 
with  the  lefs  force,  the  more  it  deviates 
from  the  perpendicular.  Now  fire  moving 
in  right  lines  mult  follow  the  fame  law, 
and  confequently  its  action  mull  be  mealured 
by  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  ; 
and  hence  fire,  ftriking  on  any  obftacle 
in  a  direction  parallel  thereto,  has  no  fen- 
fible  effe<ft,  by  reafon  the  ratio  is  almolt 
infinite,  that  is,  nothing. 

Hence  Dr.  Halley  gives  a  mathematical 
computation  of  the  effeft  of  the  fun  under 
different  climates  and  feafons,  going  ora 
this  principle,  that  the  fimple  aftion  of 
the  fun,  or  all  other  impulfes,  is  more  or 
lefs  forceable,  according  to  the  fines  of 
the  angles  of  incidence,  or  to  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  let  fall  on  the  plane  :  whence  the 
vertical  ray  being  put  for  a  radius,  the 
force  of  the  fun  on  the  horizontal  furface 
of  the  earth  will  be  to  that,  as  the  fine  of 
the  fun’s  altitude  at  any  other  time.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  time  of  the  continuance 
of  the  fun’5  Mining  being  taken  for  a 
bafis,  and  the  fines  of  the  fun’s  altitudes 
erected  thereon  as  perpendiculars,  and  a 
curve  drawn  through  the  extremities  of 
thofe  perpendiculars,  the  area  comprized 
therein  will  be  proportionable  to  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  heat  of  all  the  fun’s  beams 
in  that  fpaee  of  time. 

Hence  it  will  always  follow,  that  under 
the  pole  the  collection  of  all  the  heat  of  a 
tropical  day  is  proportionate  to  a  reft  angle 
of  the  fine  of  23  degrees  and  a  half  into 
24  hours,  or  the  circumference  of  a  circle  ; 
that  is,  the  fine  of  23°  and  a  half  being 
nearly  four-tenths  of  radius,  as  eight- 
tenths  into  12  hours  :  or  the  polar  heat-is 
equal  to  that  of  the  fura  continuing  t2 
hours  above  the  horizon  at  530  height, 
than  which  the  fun  is  not  five  hours  more 
elevated  under  the  equinoftial. 

But  whereas  rhe  nature  of  heat  is'to 
remain  in  the  fubjeft,  after  the  luminary 
is  removed,  and  particularly  in  the  air  ; 
under  the  equinoftial,  the  12  hours  abfence 
of  the  fun  ’does  but  little  diminifh  the  mo¬ 
tion  impreffed  by  the  paft  aftion  of  his 
rays,  before  he  rifes  again  :  but  und*-r  the 
pole,  the  long  abfence  of  the  fun  in  fix 
months,  wherein  extreme  cold  obtains, 
hath  fo  chilled  the  air,  that  it  cannot,  be¬ 
fore  the  fun  has  got  far  towards  it,  be  any 
ways  fenfible  of  his  prefence,  his  beams 
being  obllrufted  by  thick  clouds  and  per¬ 
petual  fogs.  Add  to  this,  that  the  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  in  different 

places 
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places  depend,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon 
the  accident  of  fituation  with  regard  to 
mountains,  vallies,  &:c.  the  fir  ft  greatly- 
helping  to  chill  the  air  by  the  winds  that 
blow  over  them,  and  which  come  in  eddies 
through  the  adjoining  levels.  Mountains 
fbmetimes  have  the  effeft  of  a  burning 
mirrour  on  the  adjacent  plane,  and  the 
fame  efleft  is  fomettmes  produced  from  the 
concave  or  convex  parts  of  clouds,  either 
by  refraftion  or  reflection.  And  fome 
take  thefe  to  be  fufficient  to  produce  thun¬ 
der,  lightning,  &c. 

A  ftony,  Tandy,  or  chalky  foil  reflefts 
moft  of  the  rays  into  the  air  again  and 
retains  but  few,  whereby  a  conliderable 
acceftion  of  heat  is  made  to  the  air  ;  as, 
on  the  contrary,  black  earths  abforb  moft 
of  the  rays  and  return  few  into  the  air. 

HEAT,  in  theanimai  oeconony,  known 
by  the  feveral  names  of  natural  hear,  vital 
heat,  innate  heat,  and  animal  heat,  is 
commonly  fuppofcd  to  be  that  generated 
by  the  attrition  of  the  parts  of  the  blood, 
occafioned  by  its  circulatory  motion,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  arteries. 

To  what  organs,  or  operations,  the  heat 
of  the  human  body,  and  other  animal 
bodies,  is  owing,  is  hitherto  extremely 
doubtful. 

HEAVEN,  Ccelum ,  that  orb  over  our 
heads  where  the  heavenly  bodies  revolve. 
Philofophers,  divines,  and  aftronomers, 
lay  down  divers  heavens,  as  the  higheft 
or  empyrean  heaven,  the  setherial  or  ltarry 
heaven,  and  the  planetary  heaven. 

HEAVEN,  among  divines  called  the 
empyrean,  is  the  abode  of  God,  and  blef- 
fed  fpirits,  fuch  as  angels,  and  the  fouls 
of  the  righteous  deceaied.  This  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  frequently  called  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  third 
heaven,  paradife,  the  new  Jerufalem,  &c. 
This  heaven  is  conceived  as  a  place  where 
the  Deity  is  pleafed  to  afford  a  more  im¬ 
mediate  view  of  himfelf  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  univerfe,' where  he  is  likewife 
prefent.  This  makes  the  beatific  vifio-n. 
The  infpired  writers,  particularly  Ifaiah 
and  St.  John  the  Divine,  give  us  very 
magnificent  defcriptions  of  heaven,  its 
ftrufture,  apparatus,  and  attendance. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  a  kind  of 
heaven  in  their  theolog3,T,  called  Elyfium 
or  Elyfian  fields,  as  the  Mahometans 
have  their  paradife,  which  is  very  grofs, 
agreeable  to  the  genius  of  their  religion. 

HEAVEN,  in  aftronomy,  called  the 
aetherial  and  Harry  heaven,  is  that  im~ 
inenfe  region  where  the  flars?  planets, 
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and  comets  are  ranged.  It  is  vulgarly 
called  the  firmament,  though  the  original 
word  ufed  by  Moles,  when  fpeaking  of 
the  fecond  day’s  creation,  properly  figni- 
fies  ho  more  than  expanfe,  a  term  adapted 
to  the  impreflion  which  the  heavens  make 
on  our  fenfes  ;  whence  in  other  parts  of 
Scripture  the  heaven  is  compared  to  a 
curtain  or  tent  to  dwell  in. 

S;r  Ilaac  Newton  has  abundantly  Ihewn 
the  heavens  to  be  void  of  all  refiftance, 
and  confequently  almoft  all  matter,  from 
the  planets  perfifting  in  their  motions 
without  any  fenfible  diminution  of  their 
velocity,  and  the  comets  palling  freely  in 
all  directions. 

HEAVING,  among  feamen,  the  aft 
of  turning  a  windlafs  or  capftern  by  the 
help  of  long  bars  thruft  into  holes  or  mor¬ 
tices  cut  in  the  bodies  of  them. 

HEAVING  a-heady  drawing  the  llnp 
a-head  by  heaving  in  the  cable,  and  there¬ 
by  making  her  advance  towards  the  anchor 
or  place  where  the  cable  or  rope  which 
draws-  her  onward  is  fattened. 

HE  AVI  N  G-DOW  N ,  the  fame  with 
careening.  See  Careening. 

-  HEBE,  in  Pagan  wovfhip,  the  god- 
defs  of  youth,  was,  according  to  Homer, 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  but 
moft  writers  give  the  following  account  of 
her  birth.  Juno  being  invited  to  an  en¬ 
tertainment  by  Apollo,  eat  very  eagerly 
of  fome  Wild  lettuces.,  upon  which  Ihe 
conceived  and  brought  forth  this  goddefs. 
Jupiter  was  fo  pleated  with  her  beauty, 
that  he  made  her  his  cupbearer,  in  the 
difeharge  of  which  office  Ihe  always  ap¬ 
peared  crowned  with  flowers  ;  -but  un¬ 
luckily  at  a  feftival  of  the  gods  in  /Ethio¬ 
pia,  Ihe  flipt  her  loot,  and  got  fo  indecent 
a  fall,  that  Jupiter  was  obl.ged  to  dffeharge 
her  from  her  poll.  To  repair  this  dis¬ 
grace,  fhe  was  married  to  Hercules,  alter 
his  being  advanced  to  the  Ikies,  and  th:.r 
nuptials  were  celebrated  with  all  the  pomp 
belonging  to  a-  celeftial  wedding.  This 
goddefs  was  held  in  high  veneration 
among  the  Sicyonians,  wl*p  erected  a 
temple  to  her  by  the  name  of  Dia,  ihe 
had  another  at  Corinth,  and  the  Athenians 
confecrated  an  altar  in  common  to  her 
and  Hercules.  Mythologifts  make  Hebe 
lignify  that  mild  temperature  of  the  air, 
which  awakens  to  life  the  trees,,  plants, 
and  flowers,  and  clothes  the  earth  in  vege¬ 
table  beauty  ;  but  when  Ihe  flips  or  falls, 
that  is,  when  the  flowers  fade,  and  the 
autumnal  leaves  drop,  Ganymede,  or  the 
winter  takes  her  place. 

Qjl 
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HEBRAISM,  an  idiom  or  peculiar 
manner  of  expreilion  in  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage. 

HEBREW,  or  HEBREW-LAN- 
GUAGE,  that  fpoken  by  the  ancient 
jfews,  and  wherein  the  Old  Teftament  is 
wrote. 

This  appears  to  be  the  mod  ancient  of 
all  the  languages  in  the  world,  at  leaft  we 
Itnow  of  none  older  :  and  fome  learned 
men  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  God  fpoke  to  Adam  in 
Paradife,  and  in  which  the  faints  will 
fpeak  in  heaven. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  are 
the  only  pieces  to  be  found  in  all  antiquity, 
written  in  pure  Hebrew  ;  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  many  of  thefe  is  extremely 
fublime. 

The  primitive  words,  which  are  called 
roots,  have  feldom  more  than  three  letters 
or  two  fyllables. 

In  this  language  there  are  twenty-two 
letters,  only  five  of  which  are  ufually 
reckoned  vowels,  which  are  the  fame  with 
ours,  viz.  a,  e,  /,  o,  u  ;  but  then  each 
vowel  is  divided  into  two,  a  long  and  a 
fhort,  the  found  of  the  former  being  fome- 
what  grave  and  long,  and  that  of  the 
latter  ihort  and  acute  :  it  muft  however 
be  remarked,  that  the  two  laft  vowels 
have  founds  that  differ  in  other  refpeCts 
teiides  the  quantity,  and  a  greater  or  lefs 
elevation.  To  thefe  ten  or  twelve  vowels 
may  be  added  others,  called  femi-vow- 
els,  which  ferve  to  connect  the  confo- 
rants,  and  to  make  the  eafier  transitions’ 
from  one  to  another.  The  number  of 
accents  in  this  language  are,  indeed,  pro¬ 
digious  :  of  thefe  there  are  near  forty, 
the  ufe  of  fome  of  which,  notwithftanding 
ail  the  enquiries  of  the  learned,  are  not 
yet  perfectly  known.  We  know,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  they  ferve  to  diftinguiih  the 
fentences  like  the  points  called  comma, 
femicolons,  Sec.  in  our  language  ;  to  de¬ 
termine  the  quantity  of  the  fyllables,  and 
to  mark  the  tone  with  which  they  are  to 
be  fpoke  or  fung. 

HEBREWS,  or  Epiftle  to  the  HE¬ 
BREWS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New 
Teftament. 

Though  St.  Paul  did  not  prefix  his  name 
to  this  Epiftle,  the  concurrent  teftimony 
of  the  beft  authors,  ancient  and  modern, 
afford  fuch  evidence  of  his  being  the  au¬ 
thor  of  it,  that  the  objections  to  the  con¬ 
trary  are  of  little  or  no  weight.  His 
mentioning  himfelf  in  it,  as  lately  a  pri¬ 
soner  iu  Italy,  and  his  promife  to  vifit 
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the  Hebrews,  together  with  Timothy, 
who  had  been  releafed  from  imprifonment, 
both  denote  the  writer,  and  the  time  of 
his  writing  this  Epiftle,  that  it  was  juft: 
after  the  deliyerance  of  St.  Paul  from  his 
firft  trial  at  Rome, 

The  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  Epiftle  was 
wrote,  were  the  believing  Jews  of  Palef- 
tine,  and  its  defign  was  to.  convince  them, 
and,  by  their  means,  all  the  Jewifh  con- 
verts,  wherefoever  difperfed,  of  the  in- 
fufficiency  and  aboliihment  ot  the  ceremo¬ 
nial  and  ritual  law.  In  order  to  which 
he  undertakes  to  lhew,  firft,  the  fuperior 
excellency  of  Chrift’s  perfon  above  that 
of  Mofes  :  fecondly,  the  fupcriority  of 
Chrift’s  priefthood  above  the  levitical  ; 
thirdly,  the  mere  figurative  nature,  and 
utter  infufficiency  of  the  legal  ceremonies 
and  facrifices  :  and,  fourthly,  that  to  for- 
fake  the  Mofaical  law,  was  not,  as  the 
Jews  boldly  alferted,  to  apoftatize  from. 
God,  but  was  their  indifpenfible  duty  and 
obligation.  Thefe  particulars,  are  inter¬ 
mixed  with  proper  inferences  and  exhorta¬ 
tions,  all  tending  to  ihew  the  Jewilh 
Chriftians  the  unreafo.nablenefs,  folly,  ancj 
danger  of  relapfing  into  Judaifm. 

*  HECATE,  in  Pagan  worfhip,  the 
goddefs  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  of  in¬ 
evitable  fate  ;  Ihe  was  reprefented  exceed¬ 
ing  tall,  her  head  covered  with  frightful 
fnakes,  and  her  feet  of  a  ferpentine  form, 
furrounded  with  dogs,  an  animal  facred 
to  her.  She  prefided  over  ftreets  and 
highways,  for  which  caufe  ftie  was  called 
Trivia,  and  the  doors  of  the  houfes  being 
under  her  protection,  ihe  was  alfo  called 
Propylsea.  The  appellation  of  Brimo  was 
given  her  on  account  of  her  dreadful 
ihrieks,  when  Mars,  Apollo,  and  Mer¬ 
cury,  meeting  her  in  the  woods,  attempted 
to  raviih  her.  She  was  alfo  famous  for 
her  fltill  in  poifonous  herbs  and  roots,  in- 
chantments,  and  magical  arts,  in  the 
practice  of  which  her  name  was  conftantly 
invoked. 

HECATOMB,  Hezatcmhe ,  In  antiquity, 
a  facrifice  of  an  hundred  oxen,  at  as 
many  altars,  and  by  as  many  priefts. 

Pythagoras  we  are  told  facrificed  a  he¬ 
catomb  to  the  mufes,  for  joy  of  difcover-. 
ing  the  demonftration  of  the  47th  Prob. 
of  Euclid’s  firft  book. 

HECKLE.  See  Hatchel. 

HECKLING  of  Hemp  and  Flax .  See 
Hemp  and  Flax. 

HECTIC,  or  HECTIC  FEVER.  See 

Slow  Fever*. 
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HECTOR,  the  fon  of  Priam  and  He¬ 
cuba,  and  father  of  Aftyanax,  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  valour  with  which  he  for  a 
long  time  defended  the  city  of  Troy  againft 
the  Greeks  ;  he  was  killed  by  Achilles, 
who  dragged  his  body,  faftened  to  his 
chariot,  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Troy, 
and  afterwards  rellored  it  to  Priam  for  a 
large  ranfom. 

*  HECUBA,  the  daughter  of  Dymas, 
king  of  Thrace,  was  married  to  king 
-Priam,  by  whom  Ihe  had  leventeen  chil¬ 
dren.  After  the  taking  of  Troy,  ihe  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Ulyfles.  She  was  fo  enraged 
at  feeing  her  daughter  Polyxena  facrificed 
on  Achilles’s  tomb,  that  ihe  vented  a 
thoufand  imprecations  againft  the  Greeks, 
and,  according  to  the  fable,  Was  tranf- 
formed  into  a  bitch. 

HEDERA,  ivy,  in  botany. 

HEDERA  TERRESTR1S,  ground 
ivy,  a  genus  of  plants  called  by  Linnaeus 
glechoma. 

HEDGE,  in  agriculture,  a  fence  in- 
cloiing  a  field  or  garden,  made  of  buihes, 
boughs,  See;.  inte.rvoven  together. 

For  quickfet  hedges,  hawthorn  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  the  beft  of  all  the  Engliih 
Jhrubs.  The  beft  method  of  railing  this 
for  ufe,  is  to  put  the  haws  into  the  ground 
as  foon  as  ripe,  and  cover  them  with 
earth  ;  and  by  the  fpring  twelvemonth, 
the  young  ihoots  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant 
from  the  feed-plot  into  hedge-rows.  The 
crab-tree  is  a  common  mixture  with  the 
hawthorn  in  hedges  ;  but  grows  fafter 
than  the  hawthorn,  and  requires  cutting 
to  keep  the  hedge  even.  The  young  haw¬ 
thorns  raifed  from  feed  always  thrive  bet¬ 
ter  than  thofe  picked  up  wild  in  the  field. 
Moreton’s  Northampt. 

HEEL,  in  anatomy,  the  hind-part  of 
the  foot. 

HEEL  of  a  Horfe ,  the  lower  hinder 
part  of  the  foot,  comprehended  between 
the  quarters,  and  oppofite  to  the  toe.  The 
heel  of  a  horfe  ihould  be  high  and  large, 
and  one  fide  of  it  Ihould  not  rife  higher 
than  the  other  upon  the  paftern.  To  re¬ 
cover  the  heels  of  a  horfe  that  is  hoof- 
bound,  you  Ihould  take  out  his  foie,  and 
keep  his  heels  very  wide,  by  which  they 
will  be  reftored  in  a  month. 

HEELING,  in  the  fea-language,  ftoop- 
ing  or  inclining  to  one  fide,  either  by  the 
preffure  of  the  fail  or  fea,  or  to  clean  the 
Ihip’s  bottom.  See. 

HEGIRA,  in  chronology,  a  celebrated 
epocha  among  the  Arabs  and  Mahome¬ 
tans.  d 
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The  word  is  Arabic,  bagirah}  which 
fignifies  flight. 

The  event  which  gave  occalion  to  this 
epocha  was  Mahomet’s  flight  from  Mecca  ; 
the  magiftrates  of  this  city,  fearing  this 
impoftor  might  raife  a  fedition,  expelled  him 
on  the  15th  or  1 6th  of  July,  in  the  year 
622,  being  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
aifuming  the  character  of  prophet,  and 
under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hera- 
clius. ' 

There  is  an  earlier  hegira,  in  the  fame 
year,  When  Mahomet  and  his  difciples 
relinquilhed  Medina.  Both  thefe  hegira’s 
the  Mahometans  call  hegiratan. 

HEIGHT,  Altitude ,  in  geometry.  See 
the  article  Altitude. 

HEIR,  Hteres,  in  law,  a  perfon  who 
fucceeds  another  by  defeent  to  lands,  tene¬ 
ments,  hereditaments,  being  an  eftate  of 
inheritance,  or  an  eftate  in  fee  ;  becaulc 
nothing  palfes  by  right  of  inheritance  but 
in  fee. 

HEIR-APPARENT,  a  perfon  fo  called 
in  the  life-time  of  his  anceftor,  at  whole 
death  he  is  heir  at  law. 

HEIRESS,  a  female  heir  to  one  who 
has  an  eftate  in  lands,  See. 

HEIR-LOOM,  a  word  that  compre¬ 
hends  in  it  divers  pieces  of  furniture  ;  as 
the  firft  bed,  and  other  things,  which  by 
the  cuftom  of  fome  places  have  belonged 
to  a  houfe  for  feveral  defeents.  Thefe  are 
never  inventoried  after  the  death  of  the 
owners  as  chatties  ;  and  therefore  do  not 
go  to  the  executor  or  adminiftrator,  but  to 
the  heir  along  with  the  houfe,  by  cuftomp 
and  not  by  common  law. 

*  HELEN,  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus, 
king  of  Sparta,  and  of  Leda,  was  thought 
the  moft  beautiful  woman  of  her  time; 
Ihe  was  ftolen  by  Thefeus,  who  after¬ 
wards  reftored  her  to  her  brothers  Caftor 
and  Pollux,  who  married  her  to  Menelaus, 
who  by  this  marriage  became  king  of 
Sparta,  and  by  him  Ihe  had  Hermione. 
She  was  ftolen  a  fecorad  time  by  Paris,  the 
fon  of  Priam,  when  all  the  princes  of 
Greece  interefting  themfelves  in  the  in¬ 
jury  done  to  Menelaus,  occafioned  the 
famous  Trojan  war,  which  lafted  ten 
years.  After  the  death  of  Paris,  Helen 
married  his  brother  Deiphobus,  who  was 
killed  by  Menelaus  ;  at  length  this  laft; 
prince  dying,  ihe  retired  to  Polixo,  who 
commanded  in  Rhodes ;  but  inftead  of 
receiving  the  afiiftance  Ihe  expe&ed,  was 
hanged  on  a  tree,  by  order  of  that  queen, 
who  was  her  relation. 


Qjl  a 
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HELIACAL,  in  aftronomy,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  riling  or  letting  of  the  liars, 
or,  more  ftridtly  fpeak’ng,  to  their  emer- 
fion  out  of  and  immerlion  into  the  rays 
and  fuperior  fplendor  of  the  iun. 

A  liar  is  faid  to  rife  heliacally,  when, 
after  being  in  conjunction  with  the  fun, 
and  fo  invifible,  it  gets  at  fuch  a  diftance 
as  to  be  feen  before  the  fun  rife  ;  and  it 
fets  heliacally,  when  it  approaches  fo 
near  the  fun  as  to  be  hid  by  his  rays  :  fo 
that  ft  rift  ly  thefe  are  only  an  apparition 
and  occultation. 

The  heliacal  riling  of  the  moon  hap¬ 
pens  when  ihe  is  feventy  degrees  dillant 
frormthe  fun  ;  for  the  other  planets  twenty 
degrees  diftance  is  required  ;  and  for  the 
flats  more  or  lefs,  according  to  their  mag¬ 
nitude. 

To  find  by  the  globe  the  time  of  the  year 
when  any  , known  liar  or  planet  will  rife 
or  fet  heliacal  :  reftify  the  globe,  and 
bring  the  liar  or  planet  to  the  eall  part  of 
the  horizon  ;  then  fee  what  degree  of  the 
ecliptic  is  elevated  above  the  weftern  hori¬ 
zon,  according  to  the  refpeCtive  arch  of 
vilion  $  then  the  oppolite  degree  on  the 
horizon,  fo  found,  compared  with  the 
calendar,  will  lhew  you  the  day  of  its 
riling,  and  for  its  fetting  bring  the  liar  or 
planet  to  the  weft-lide  of  the  horizon  ; 
obferve  to  the  eaft  what  degree  is  elevated 
equal  to  the  known  arch  of  vilion  ;  then, 
by  the  oppofite  degree,  will  be  found  the 
day  of  its  fetting. 

HELIANTHEMUM,  (mail  fun-flow¬ 
er,  in  botany,  called  by  Linnaeus  ciftus. 

H  ELI  AN  THUS,  the  great  l'un-flower, 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants.  The  flowers 
of  >vhich  are  yellow,  and  often  more 
than  a  foot  in  diameter. 

HE  LICE,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame 
V/ith  urla  major. 

HELICTERES,  the  fcrew-tree,  in  bo- 
tanv. 

HELIOCENTRIC  Place  of.  a  Planet, 
that  place  or  point  in  the  ecliptic  wherein 
a  planet  would  appear  to  a  fpeClator  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  fun. 

The  heliocentric  place  is  the  fame  with 
the  longitude  of  a  planet  viewed  from  the 
fun. 

HELIOCENTRIC  Latitude  of  a  Planet, 
the  latitude  it  would  appear  in  at  any 
time  to  a  fpe&ator  placed  in  the  fun. 

HELIOCOMETES,  a  phenomenon 
fometimes  obferved  about  fun-fetting  ;  be¬ 
ing  a  large  luminous  tail,  or  column  of 
light,  proceeding  from  the  body  of  the 
fun,  and  dragging  after  it,  not  unlike  the 
tail  *f  a  comet  ;  whence  the  name. 
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HELIOPTROPE,  in  natural  hiftory, 
a  hard  bluiih-green  jafper,  with  red  varie¬ 
gations. 

HELIOSCOPE,  in  optics,  a  fort  of 
telelcope,  peculiarly  adapted  for  obferying 
the  fpots,  eclipfes,  See.  of  the  fun. 

There  are  various  apparatus’s  of  this 
kind  ;  but  the  beft  method  of  viewing 
this  luminary  is  by  the  folar  telefcope. 

HELIOSTATA,  in  optics,  an  inge¬ 
nious  inftrument  invented  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Gravefande  ;  fo  called  from  its  ufe, 
which  is  to  fix,  as  it  were,  the  rays  of 
the' fun  in  an  horizontal  direction  a-crofs 
the  dark  chamber,  all  the  while  it  is  in 
ufe. 

HELIX,  in  geometry,  the  fame  with 
a  fpiral  line. 

HELIX,  in  architeauve.  Some  diftin- 
guilh  between  it  and  fpiral.  Daviler  lays 
a  ftaircafe  is  helical,  when  the  fteps  wind 
round  a  cylindrical  newel ;  whereas  the 
fpiral  winds  round  a  cone,  continually  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  its  axis.  Helix  alio  de¬ 
notes,  in  architeaure,  the  caulicules  or 
little  volutes  under  the  flower  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  capital,  called  likewife  urillx. 

HELIX,  in  anatomy,  the  external 
circle  or  border  of  the  ear,  in  contradi- 
ftin&ion  to  the  inner  protuberance  cor- 
refponding  thereto,  called  the  anthelix. 

HELL,  Gehenna,  ‘Tartar a,  Hades,  In - 
fernus,  See.  the  place  of  divine  punilh- 
ment  after  death,  in  contradiftindtion  to 
heaven.  See  Heaven. 

As  311  religions  have  fuppofed  a  fu¬ 
ture  ftate  of  exiftence  after  this  life,  lo  all 
have  their  hell  or  place  of  torment,  in 
which  the  wicked  are  fuppofed  to  be 
puniihed.  The  hell  of  the  ancient  hea¬ 
thens  was  divided  into  two  manlions,  the 
one  called  Elyfium,  on  the  right  hand, 
pleafant  and  delightful,  appointed  for  the 
fouls  of  good  men  ;  the  other  called  Tar- 
tara,  on  the  left,  a  region  of  mifery  and 
torment,  appointed  for  the  wicked.  The 
latter  was  only  Tiell  in  the  prefent  re- 
ftrained  fenfe  of  the  word.  See  Elyf.um. 

The  Jews  placed  hell  in  the  center  of 
the  earth,  and  believed  it  to  be  fituated 
under  waters  and  mountains.  According 
to  them  there  are  three  paflages  leading 
'to  it  :  the  firfl:  is  in  the  wildernefs,  and 
by  that  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abimm, 
defeended  into  hell ;  the  fecond  is  in  the  fea, 
becaufe  Jonah,  who  was  thrown  into  the 
fea,  cried  to  God  out  of  the  belly  of  hell  ; 
the  third  is  in  Jerufalem,  becaufe  it  is 
laid,  “  The  fire  of  the  Lord  is  in  Zion, 
and  his  furnace  is  in  Jerufalem.”  They 
1  likewife  acknowledged  feyeix  degree's  of 

pain 
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pain  In  hell,  becaufe  they  find  this  place 
called  by  feven  different  names  in  lcrip- 
ture.  Though  they  believed  that  infidels, 
and  perfons  eminently  wicked,  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  ever  in  hell;  yet  they  main¬ 
tained,  that  every  Jew  who  is  not  infefted 
with  fome  herefy,  and  has  not  a<fted  con¬ 
trary  to  the  points  mentioned  by  the  Rab¬ 
bins,  will  not  be  punilhed  therein  for  any 
ether  crimes  above  a  year  at  moll. 

The  Mahometans  believe  the  eternity  of 
rewards  and  punilhments  in  another  life. 
In  the  Koran  it  is  faid,  that  hell  has  fe¬ 
ven  gates  ;  the  firft  for  the  Muilulmans, 
the  fecond  for  the  Chriftians,  the  third 
for  the  Jews,  the  fourth  for  the  Sabians, 
the  fifth  for  the  Magians,  the  fixth  for 
the  Pagans,  and  the  feventh  for  the  hy¬ 
pocrites  of  all  religions. 

Among  Chriffians,  there  are  two  con¬ 
troverted  quell  ions  in  regard  to  hell ;  the 
one  concerns  locality,  the  other  the  du¬ 
ration  of  its  torments.  The  locality  of 
hell,  and  the  reality  of  its  fire,  began  firft 
to  be  controverted  "by  Origen.  1  hat  fa¬ 
ther  interpreting  the  Scripture  account  me¬ 
taphorically,  makes  hell  to  conlill:  not  in 
external  punilhments,  but  in  a  confciouf- 
nefs  or  ienle  of  guilt,  and  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  paft  pleafures. 

Among  the  moderns,  Mr.  Whifton  ad¬ 
vanced  a  new  hypothefis.  According  to 
him,  the  comets  are  fo  many  hells  ap¬ 
pointed  in  their  orbits  alternately  to  carry 
the  damned  into  the  confines  ot  the  fun, 
there  to  be  fcorched  by  its  violent  heat, 
and  then  to  return  with  them  beyond  the 
orb  of  Saturn,  there  to  ftarve  in  thefe 
cold  and  dilmal  regions.  Another  mo¬ 
dern  author,  not  fatisfied  with  any  hypo¬ 
thefis  hitherto  advanced,  affigns  the  fun 
to  be  the  local  hell.  As  to  the  fecond 
queftion,  viz.  the  duration  of  hell  toi- 
ments,  we  have  Ongen  again  at  tne  head 
of  thofe  who  deny  that  they  are  eternal  ; 
it  being  that  father’s  opinion,  that  not 
only  men,  but  devils,  after  a  due  couife 
of  puniihment  fuitable  to  their  relpecftive 
crimes,  lhall  be  pardoned  and  reftored  to 
heaven.  The  chief  principle  upon  which 
Origen  built  his  opinion,  was  the  natuie 
of  puniihment,  which  he  took  to  be  emen- 
datory,  applied  only  as  phyfic  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  a  patient’s  health.  The  chief 
objection  to  the  eternity  of  hell  torments 
among  modern  writers,  is  the  difpropor- 
tion  between  temporary  crimes  and  eter¬ 
nal  punilhments.  Thofe  who  maintain 
the  affirmative,  ground  their  opinion  on 
the  Scripture  accounts,  which  reprefent 
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the  pains  of  hell  under  the  figure  of  a 
worm  which  never  dies,  and  a  fire  which 
is  not  quenched  ;  and  alfo  upon  the  words, 

“  Thefe  lhall  go  away  into  everlafting 
“  puniihment,  but  the  righteous  into  life 
ie  eternal.” 

*  HELLE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
daughter  of  Athamas,  king  oi  Ihebes, 
by  his  firft  wife  Nephaele,  and  the  filter 
of  Phrixus.  Ino,  Athamas’s  fecond  wife, 
falling  in  love  with  Phrixus,  her  ion-in¬ 
law,  and  being  rejected  in  her  advances, 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  great  famine  to 
indulge  her  revenge,  by  pe;  funding  the 
king  that  the  gods  would  not  be  appealed 
till  he  facrificed  his  fon  and  daughter  ; 
but  as  they  flood  at  the  altar,  Nephatie 
invifibly  carrjed  them  oft,  by  giving  them 
a  golden  ram  lhe  had  got  from  Mercury, 
to  bear  them  through  the  air  ;  however, 
in  palling  the  freight  between  Afia  and 
Europe,  Helle  fell  into  the  fea,  and  gave 
her  name  to  the  Hellefpont. 

HELLEBORE,  Helleboru s,  in  botany, 
a  medicinal  plant  which  the  ancients  re¬ 
puted  as  a  fpecific  for  the  cure  of  me¬ 
lancholy  and  madnefs,  See.  1  here  are  two 
forts  of  it,  white  and  black  hellebore. 
White  HELLEBORE,  or  SNEEZE* 

WORT,  is  common  on  mountainous  places 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  fome  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  powder  of  the  dry  root  is  ibme- 
times  mixed  with  external  applications  for 
deftroying  cutaneous  infefls  :  inuffed  cp 
the  nofe,  in  fmall  quantity,  it  proves  a 
violent  fternutatory,  and  in  this  i  mention 
is  fometimes  ufed  in  lethargic  other 
diforders. 

Black  HELLEBORE,  or  CHRIST- 
MAS-FLOWER,  is  perennial,  grows  wild 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany ;  and 
flowers  in  our  gardens  in  January.  Black. 
hellebore  root,  in  doles  of  from  ten  grains 
to  half  a  dram,  proves  a  very  flrong, 
though  not  very  violent,  cathartic.  The 
hellebore  of  the  ancients,  which  was  ven¬ 
tured  on  without  extreme  caution  and  as  a 
laft  refource,  appears  to  have  been  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  from  ours,  much  larger  and 
of  more  violent  operation,  called  by 
Tournefort  hellcborus  niger  orlentalis,  am - 
plijfimo ,  caule  preealto,  Jlore  purpurajeente , 
which  is  ft  ill  faid  to  be  found  in  plenty 
about  Mount  Olympus,  and  in  the  illand 
of  Anticyra,  celebrated  of  old  for  the 
produftion  of  this  reputed  antimaniacal 
drug.  In  the  prefent  practice,  this  root 
or  its  preparations  are  ufed  fometimes  as  a 
purgative  in  hydropic  and  other  cafes 
**  where 
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\vhere  the  ftronger  cathartics  are  required, 
but  ofteaer  in  lmall  dofes  as  an  attenuant 
and  deobftruent.  It  is  found  particularly 
ferviceable  againft  obftinate  fuppreflions  of 
the  menftrual  purgations,  in  plethoric 
habits  and  fanguine  conftitutions,  where 
chalvbcates  are  ineffectual  or  injurious. 

The  extract  made  with  water  is  the 
belt  and  fafeft  preparation  of  this  root 
when  defigned  for  a  cathartic  ;  as  it  con¬ 
tains  both  the  purgative  and  diuretic  parts 
of  the  hellebore,  and  as  the  irritating 
power  of  its  active  matter  is  conliderably 
abated  bv  the  boiling  :  it  may  be  given 
from  eight  or  ten  grains  to  a  fcruple  or 
more,  but  is  ufed  oftener  in  conjunction 
with  other  materials  of  fimilar  intention 
than  by  itfelf.  A  tinCture  made  in  proof 
fpirit  appears  the  molt  eligible  preparation 
for  the  purpofes  of  an  alterative  or  deob- 
ltruent  :  four  ounces  of  the  root  may  be 
digefted  in  a  quart  of  the  fpirit,  with  the 
addition  of  thirty  or  forty  grains  of  co¬ 
chineal,  to  render  the  colour  more  fipht- 
ly  ;  and  the  filtered  tinCture  given  to  the 
quantity  of  a  tea-fpoonful,  twice  a  day, 
in  warm  water,  cr  any  other  convenient 
vehicle. 

HELLENISTIC,  or  HELLENIS¬ 
TIC  LANGUAGE,  that  fpoken  among 
the  Hellenifts. 

HELM,  in  the  marine,  an  engine  of 
wood  hung  on  the  outlide  of  a  Ihip  be¬ 
hind,  upon  certain  googings  bolted  to  the 
ftern-poft,  upon  which  it  revolves,  and  by 
its  motion  direCts  the  courfe  of  a  Ihip 
at  lea. 

The  helm  is  compofed  of  two  or  three 
parts,  viz.  the  rudder,  the  tiller,  and  the 
wheel ;  this  laft  part,  however,  is  feldom 
tiled  but  in  men  of  war,  and  the  larged: 
merchant-ihips. 

The  rudder  is  that  part  of  the  helm 
which  is  hung  on  the  outfide  of  the  ftern- 
pod,  as  before  defcribed  :  in  the  top  of 
the  rudder  there  is  a  mortice  cut,  into 
which  is  firmly  boulted  the  tiller,  which 
is  a  piece  of  timber  thruft  into  the  rud¬ 
der  to  turn  it  ;  and  iaftlv,  the  wheel  is 
employed  to  move  the  tiller  with  greater 
facility  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  in  di¬ 
recting  the  Ihip. 

HELMET,  an  ancient  defensive  ar¬ 
mour  worn  by  horfemen,  both  in  war  and 
in  tournaments.  It  covered  both  the  head 
and  face,  only  leaving  an  aperture  in  the 
front  fecured  by  bars,  which  was  called 
the  vifor. 

It  is  dill  ufed  in  heraldry  by  way  of 
crefi  over  the  Ihield  or  coat  of  arms,  in 
order  to  exprefs  the  different  degrees  of 
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nobility,  by  the  different  manner  in  which 
it  is  borne.  Thus  a  helmet  in  profile 
is  given  to  gentlemen  and  efquires  :  to 
A  knight,  the  helmet  Handing  forward, 
and  the  beaver  a  little  open  :  the  helmet 
in  profile  and  open,  with  bars,  belongs  to 
all  noblemen  under  the  degree  of  a  duke  : 
and  the  helmet  forward  and  open,  with 
many  bars,  is  affigncd  td  kings,  princes, 
and  dukes. 

HELVE,  a  term  ufed  among  country 
people  for  the  handle  of  a  hatcher*  pick¬ 
ax,  mattock,  or  the  like* 

HEMICRANIA,  in  medicine,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  head-achj  wherein  only  one  half 
or  fide  of  the  head  is  afleCted.  See  Head - 
Ach. 

HEMlCYCLE,  in  architecture,  is  de¬ 
fined  by  Daviler  to  be  an  arch  forming  3 
peifedl  femicircle. 

HEMIC YCLIUM*  in  antiquity,  a 
part  of  the  orcheftra  in  the  ancient  thea¬ 
tres. 

HEMICYCLIUM  alfo  fignified  a  kind 
of  fun-dial ;  being  a  concave  femicircle, 
the  upper  cufp  of  which  looked  to  the 
north.  On  the  middle  of  the  hemicy- 
clium  flood  a  ftyle,  whereof  the  point 
that  correfponded  to  the  center  of  the  he- 
micycle,  reprefented  the  center  of  the 
earth  ;  and  its  lhadow,  being  projected  on 
the  concavity  of  the  hemicycle,  which 
reprefented  the  fpace  between  the  two 
tropics,  pointed  out  not  only  the  declina¬ 
tion  of  the  fun,  and  the  day  of  the  month, 
but  likewifc  the  hour  of  the  day. 

HEMISPHERE,  Hamifpb  erium ,  in  geo- 
metry,  the  half  of  a  globe  or  fphere,  when 
divided  into  two  by  a  plane  palling  through 
its  center.  * 

The  center  of  gravity  of  a  hemifphere  /■ 
is  five  eighths  of  the  radius  diftant  from 
the  vertex.  It  is  proved  in  optics,  that 
a  glafs  hemifphere  unites  the  parallel  rays 
at  the  diffance  of  a  diameter  and  one  third 
of  a  diameter  from  the  pole  of  a  glafs. 

HEMISPHERE,  in  altronomy,  par¬ 
ticularly  denotes  one  half  of  the  mun¬ 
dane  fphere.  The  equator  divides  the. 
fphere  into  two  equal  parts,  called  the 
northern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres,  hav¬ 
ing  the  north  and  fouth  poles  in  their 
refpeCtive  zeniths.  The  horizon  alfo  di¬ 
vides  the  fphere  into  two  hemifpheres,  the  > 
upper  and  lower,  having  the  zenith  and. 
nadir  in  their  refpeCtive  vertices. 

HEMISPHERE  alfo  denotes  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  half  the  terreltrial  globe  or  half 
the  celeftial  fphere  on  a  plane,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  planisphere* 
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HEMISPHEROIDAL,  In  geometry, 
an  appellation  given  to  whatever  approaches  < 
to  the  figure  of  an  hemisphere,  but  is  not 
exaCt  ly  lb, 

HEMISTICH,  in  poetry,  denotes  half 
a  verfe,  or  a  verle  not  compleated, 

Of  this  there  are  frequent  examples  in 
Virgil’s  JEneid  5  but  whether  they  were 
left  unfinilhed  by  defign  or  not,  is  dis¬ 
puted  among  the  learned  :  fuch  are,  Fer¬ 
ro  accinEla  •vocat.  jE.  II.  v.  614.  And, 
Italian 1  non  fponte  fequor,  iE.  IV.  v.  361. 

In  reading  common  English  Verle,  a 
Short  paufe  is  required  at  the  end  of  each 
hemiftich,  or  half  verfe. 

HEMLOCK.  See  Cicuta. 

HEMP,  Cannabis ,  in  botany,  a  very 
tifeful  plant  for  making  cordage  and  all 
things  of  that  kind. 

Hemp  is  a  ufeful  plant,  purchafed  at  a 
clear  rate  from  foreigners,  when  it  might 
be  cultivated  among  ourfelves,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  nation  in  general.  It  de¬ 
lights  in  warm,  Tandy,  or  Somewhat  gra¬ 
velly  Soil  ;  but  it  mult  be  Somewhat  rich, 
and  of  a  good  depth.  The  belt  feed  is 
that  which  is  brighteft,  and  retains  its 
colour  and  fubllance  in  rubbing.  Three 
bulhels  will  Sow  an  acre  ;  but  the  richer 
the  land  is,  the  thicker  it  mult  be  Sown, 
and  the  poorer  it  is,  the  thinner.  The  time 
of  lowing  it,  is  from  the  latter  end  of 
March  to  the  end  of  April,  according  as 
the  Spring  falls  out  ;  but  the  earlier  it  is 
Sown  the  better.  If  it  be  a  dry  feafon, 
great  care  mult  be  taken  to  preferve  it  from 
birds. 

The  firft  feafon  for  gathering  it  is  about 
lammas,  when  a  good  part  of  it  will  be 
ripe  ;  that  is,  the  light  fummer  hemp 
which  bears  no  feed,  and  is  called  fimble- 
hemp.  When  it  is  ripe  the  fialks  grow 
white,  and  the  leaves  fall  downwards, 
turning  yellow  at  the  top  it  mult  then 
be  pulled  up,  dried,  bound  up  in  bundles 
as  big  as  may  be  grafped  in  both  hands, 
and  laid  by  for  ufe.  Care  mult  be  taken 
not  to  break  what  is  left  Standing,  be- 
caufe  it  is  to  grow  till  near  Michaelmas 
before  it  will  be  fit  to  gather  :  this  is  ufu- 
ally  called  karle-hemp.  When  it  is  ga¬ 
thered,  lay  it  in  the  fun  three  or  four 
days  to  dry,  and  then  Hack  or  houfe  it 
till  the  feed  be  threlhed  out. 

An  acre  of  hemp,  in  the  belt  land, 
commonly  yields  about  two  or  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  feed,  which,  with  the  hemp  un- 
wrought,  is  often  worth  from  5  to  8  1. 
but  if  wrought,  from  10  to  12  1.  but  the 
fimble-hemp  is  not  Worth  above  half  as 
much  as  the  other, 
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As  to  the  method  of  preparing  It,  after 
the  feeds  are  threlhed  out  of  the  heads, 
and  the  fialks  are  laid  up  in  bundles  and 
lleeped  in  a  Handing  water,  the  cleaner  it 
is  the  better  ;  they  are  fallened  to  poles, 
and  left  to  foak  about  fifteen  days  :  and 
when  the  lubflance  of  the  italk  is  almoffc 
gotten,  the  bundles  are  taken  out  and  well 
dried.  But  flax,  inftead  of  being  ileeped 
in  water,  is  ufually  expofed  alternately  to 
the  moilt  air  of  the  night,  and  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  by  which  means  it  receives  a 
finer  colour. 

When  hemp  and  flax  are  well  pene¬ 
trated  and  afterwards  completely  dried, 
they  are  bruifed  by  handfuls  on  a  block, 
with  a  kind  of  mallet  ;  all  the  bullen, 
which  is  the  inward  Substance  of'  the 
Hem,  flies  olf  in  Ihivers,  by  the  force  of 
the  blows,  and  nothing  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  beater  but  the  thin  bark  in 
large  threads,  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  Hem.  This  parcel  of  threads  is 
afterwards  hung  on  a  perpendicular  board, 
and  bruifed  with  a  wooden  beetle,  in  or¬ 
der  to  ihake  out  all  the  little  firaws  that 
may  happen  to  remain  of  the  bullen.  All 
the  grot's  parts  are  now  Separated  from  the 
tlem,  and  the  threads  of  the  bark  receive 
their  perfection  from  the  comb  or  hatcheL 
See  Hatchel. 

The  refuge  of  this  combing,  which  con- 
fifts  of  all  the  threads  which  are  too  thick, 
is  called  tow,  for  the  ufe  of  which,  fee  Fo-zo, 

Hemp  and  flax  are  the  materials  of  a 
variety  of  profitable  manufactures  ;  for 
betides  linen,  great  quantities  of  ticken 
of  all  finefles,  fail-cloth,  incle,  tape. 
Sacking,  giitwip,  cordage,  twine,  and  nets, 
many  other  things  are  made  of  them  : 
and  they  furnilh  multitude  of  other  manu¬ 
factures,  which  employ  the  poor,  and 
bring  by  their  exports,  profit  to  the  nation. 
But  as  we  are  under  the  neceffity  of  im¬ 
porting  very  large  quantities  of  hemp 
from  foreign  countries,  the  production  of 
this  article  among  ourfelves,  and  in  our 
plantations,  cannot  be  too  plentifully  cul¬ 
tivated,  nor  too  highly  encouraged. 

HEN,  Gallina ,  in  ornithology,  though 
uied  in  a  general  fenfe  to  fignify  any  fe¬ 
male  bird,  is  more  particularly  reilrained 
to  thofe  of  the  order  of  gallinae. 

HEN-BANE,  a  plant  called  by  bota- 
nifls  hyolciamus. 

HEN-MOULD,  among  farmers,  de¬ 
notes  a  black  Spongy  foil,  fitter  for  graz¬ 
ing  than  for  corn.  In  Some  places,  indeed, 
they  give  the  name  of  hen-mould  to  a  rich 
black  earth  mixed  with  whitiih  Streaks, 
which  is  exceeding  fertile. 
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^ HENRY  I.  king  of  England,  and 
duke  of  Normandy,  furnamed  Beauclerc, 
on  account  of  his  great  learning,  was  the 
fon  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
youngeft  brother  of  William  Rufus  and 
Robert.  His  engaging  perfon  and  addrefs, 
Ills  courage,  learning,  and  eloquence, 
have  been  highly  celebrated.  Robert  being 
in  PalelVme  when  William  Rufus  was 
killed,  in  IXOO,  Henry  took  advantage  of 
his  abfence,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
crowned  king  of  England,  on  Auguft  5, 
xroo  ;  but  Robert,  at  his  return,  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  duke  of  Normandy,  and  land¬ 
ed  at  Portfmouth  to  make  good  his  right  to 
the  crown  of  England.  However,  Henry 
came  to,  an  agreement  with  him,  by  con¬ 
fecting  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute  of 
three  thoufand  marks.  This  tribute  how¬ 
ever  being  but  ill  paid,  they  rekindled  the 
war  a  ihort  time  after  ;  when  Henry  land¬ 
ing  in  Norm  mi dy,  rendered  himfelt  maf- 
ter  of  that  duchy,  after  the  battle  of 
Tmchebray,  fought  on  the  27th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1106,  in  which  Robert  was  defeated, 
and  taken  prifoncr.  After  which,  Henry 
had  the  cruelty  to  caufe  his  eyes  to  be  put 
cut,  and  confined  him  twenty  years  in 
Cardifte-caltle,  in  Glamorganfhire.  He 
died  the  x ft  of  December,  1135,  aged  lixty- 
eight,  leaving  his  crown  to  Maud,  or 
Matilda,  his  daughter,  but  was  fucceeded 
by  Stephen  his  nephew.  1 

*  HENRY  II.  king  of  England,  fon 
of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  and  the  emprefs 
Maud,  or  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
I.  fucceeded  Stephen  the  20th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1154,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
age.  As  the  foil  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet, 
he  inherited  the  French  provinces  of  An¬ 
jou,  Tourain,  and  Maine,  and  afterwards 
by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor,  obtained 
Poitou,  Saintogne,  Guienne,  and  Gaf- 
cony.  In  his  perl'on  the  Norman  and  Sax¬ 
on  blood  were  united,  and  in  him  began 
the  race  of  the  Plantagenets,  which  ended 
with  Richard  III. 

In  H72plenry  failed  with  a  numerous 
fleet  to  Ireland,  and  landing  at  W  aterford, 
ail  the  Iriih  princes  voluntarily  fwore  alle¬ 
giance  to  him,  fo  that  he  became  matter 
of  that  kingdom  without  bloodfhed,  and 
divided  great  part  of  the  country  among 
the  Englifh  nobles,  &c.  who  attended  him 
in  this  expedition,  and  from  them  fprung 
fome  of  the  principal  families  now  in  Ire¬ 
land.  The  king  had  for  fome  years  before 
met  with  continual  difturbance,  from  the 
arrogance  ofThomas  Becket,  whom  he  had 
railed  from  a  mean  Ration  to  the  fee  of 
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Canterbury;  but  at  lall  four  knights* 
thinking  to  pleafe  his  majefly,  murdered 
that  inlolent  prelate.  But  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  the  pope’s  legate  prevailed 
on  the  king  to  do  penance,  by  going  bare¬ 
foot  three  miles  to  Becket’s  fhrine  ;  and 
to  befcourged  there  by  theAugftine  monks, 
who  gave  him  fourfeore  laihes  on  his  naked 
back. 

Plenry  was  brave,  learned,  prudent,  po¬ 
lite,  generous,  and  of  a  mild  difpofition  ; 
but  thefe  virtues  could  not  fecure  him  from 
fuffering  the  greateft  vexations,  even  in 
his  own  family.  Lull:  was  his  predomi¬ 
nant  paffion,  and  Eleanor  his  queen  being 
jealous  of  Rofamond^,  the  lord  Clifford’s 
daughter,  who  was  his  miff  refs,  and  whom 
he  kept  at  Woodffock,  in  a  labyrinth, 
built  to  fecure  her  from  the  queen’s  rage, 
is  faid  to  have  found  means  to  difpatch  her 
by  poifon  ;  and  the  young  princes,  his 
fons,  being  joined  by  fevcral  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  and  afiilfed  by  the  kings  of  France 
and  Scotland,  raifed  a  great  rebellion. 
King  Henry  however  took  the  king  of 
Scotland  prifoncr,  and  afterwards  not  only 
reffored  the  young  princes  to  favour,  but 
pardoned  all  the  revolters  ;  however,  he 
obliged  the  king  of  Scotland  to  pay  him 
homage  for  his  kingdom.  Henry  was  fo 
mortified  at  the  difobedience  of  his  fons, 
that  through  grief  he  fell  lick  at  Chinan, 
in  Touraine,  and  perceiving  his  end  draw, 
near,  gave  orders  for  his  being  carried  into 
the  church,  where  he  expired  before  the 
altar,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1J89,  in  the 
fifty-feventh  year  of  his  age,-  and  the  thir¬ 
ty-fifth  of  his  reign.  After  which  he  was 
dripped  by  his  ungrateful  attendants,  and 
left  naked  in  the  church  ;  but  was  after¬ 
wards  interred  at  Fontevraud,  in  Anjou. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  his  foti  Richard  I. 

HENRY  III.  king  of  England,  com¬ 
monly  Henry  of  Winchefler,  from  his 
being  born  in  that  city,  was  born  October 
i,  1207,  and  fucceeded  his  father  king 
John,  the  28th  of  October,  1219,  when 
but  twelve  years  of  age.  Lewis,  the  dau¬ 
phin  of  France,  afterwards  king  Lewis- 
VIII.  who  was  called  in  by  the  barons 
agairul  king  John,  was  then  in  England  ; 
but  having  received  3  large  fum  of  money 
returned  into  France.  When  Henry  was  of 
ao;e,  he  began  with  exacting  large  fums  of 
money,  and  annulling  the  two  facred  char¬ 
ters  granted  by  his  father.  He  landed  in 
Brittany  with  a  numerous  army,  in  order 
to  recover  the  Britifh  dominions  in  France  ; 
but  (pending  his  time  in  diverfions,  fhame- 
fully  returned,  after  having,  fpent  all  his 

treafures': 
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treafures  :  afterwards  renewing  the  war, 
he  loft  all  Poiclou,  and  then  concluded  a 
peace  with  Lewis  for  five  years,  to  pur- 
chafe  which,  Henry  agreed  to  pay  him 
five  thoufand  pounds  annually. 

The  king,  who  paid  no  regard  to  the 
Conftitution  of  England,  met  with  many 
mortifications  from  his  parliament  and  peo¬ 
ple,  who  at  length  obliged  him  to  renew 
the  two  charters;  which  was  done  in  - 
Weftminfter-hall,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner,  viz.  the  peers  being  aflembled  in  the 
prefence  of  the  king,  each  holding  a  light¬ 
ed  taper,  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  de¬ 
nounced  a  terrible  curfe  againft  thole  who 
Ihould  violate  the  laws,  or  alter  the  con- 
ilitutions  of  the  kingdom  ;  then  the  char¬ 
ters  were  read  aloud,  and  confirmed  by  the 
king,  who  all  this  time  kept  his  hand  up¬ 
on  his  breaft;  after  which  everyone  threw 
his  taper  on  the  ground  to  raife  a  great 
frnoke,  and  wilhed  that  thofe  who  violated  , 
the  charters  might  fmoke  in  hell.  After 
which,  the  parliament  granted  him  a  fub- 
lidy  lor  fupprelfing  an  mlurrecli on  in 
Guienne.  He  foon  reduced  that  province, 
and  returned  to  England,  where  he  renew¬ 
ed  his  exactions.  In  Ihort,  the  people  be¬ 
ing  ftill  opprefled,  and  the  barons  finding 
that  Henry  could  not  be  bound  by  the  molt 
folemn  oaths,  undertook  to  reform  the 
government ;  accordingly  commilfioners 
were  chofen  by  the  king  and  the  barons, 
and  articles  agreed  on  ;  which  the  king 
again  broke.  At  laft  they  came  to  an  open 
war,  when  a  decifive  battle  was  fought 
near  Lewes,  in  Suflex,  in  which  the  king’s 
army  was  defeated,  and  himfelf,  prince 
Edward,  and  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
taken  prifoners ;  but  afterwards  the  earls 
of  Leicefter  and  Gloucelter  quarrelling, 
tire  latter  joined  prince  Edward,  who  had 
elcaped  from  his  keepers,  and  uniting  their 
forces,  marched  againft  the  earl  of  Lei¬ 
cefter,  whom  they  defeated  and  flew  ;  the 
king  was  then  fet  at  liberty  ;  but  peace  was 
not  reftored  till  fome  time  after  ;  when  ' 
prince  Edward  engaged  in  a  crufade,  and 
went  to  the  Holy  Land.  Henry  died  at 
London,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1272, 
aged  fixty-five,  in  the  fifty-fixth  of  his 
reign,  ahd  was  buried  in  Weftminfter- 
abbey.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ed¬ 
ward  Longlhanks. 

*  HENRY  IV.  king  of  England,  was 
torn  in  1367,  and  proclaimed  king  after  ' 
the  depofition  of  Richard  II.  on  the  30th 
of  December,  1399.  He  was  the  fon  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  third 
ion  of  Edward  IIL  He  had  not  a  juft 
VoL.  II. 
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claim  to  the  crown,  which  of  right  belong* 
ed  to  Edmund  of  Mortimer,  carl  of  March, 
then  dukfe  of  York,  the  defeendant  of 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  fecond  fon 
of  Edward  III.  which  occafioned  the  wars 
between  the  houfesof  York  and  Lancafter, 
under  the  device  of  the  white  rofe  and  red. 
The'  next  year,  the  dukes  of  Exeter,  Surry, 
and  Albemarle,  the  earls  of  Salilbury  and 
Gloucefter,  the  bllhop  of  Caflifle,  and  fir 
Thomas  Blount,  the  friends  of  Richard, 
formed  a  confpiracy,  in  order  to  alfaffinate 
Henry,  and  reftore  Richafd  to  the  throne  ; 
but  being  difeovered,  and  their  whole 
fcheme  fruftrated,  they  aflembled  an  army 
of  forty  thoufand  men,  and  let  up  Maud¬ 
lin,  a  prieft,  whole  perfon  refembled 
Richard,  to  pretend  that  he  was  Richard 
himfelf ;  but  in  this  they  alfo  failed,  moll 
of  the'leaders  were  taken  and  beheaded  ; 
Maudlin  was  hanged  at  London,  and  this 
confpiracy  haftened  the  death  of  the  un¬ 
happy  king  Richard,  who  was  foon  after 
bafely  murdered  at  Pontefract.  In  1402, 
Henry  caufed  Roger  Clarendon,  the  na¬ 
tural  fon  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
and  feveral  others,  to  be  put  to  death,  for 
maintaining  that  Richard  was  alive.  The 
fame  year  he  married  Joanna  of  Navarre, 
widow  of  the  duke  of  Brittany. 

About  this  time  the  Scots  invaded  Eng¬ 
land,  under  the  earl  of  Douglas,  but  were 
defeated  at  Halidown-hill,  by  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  his  fon  Henry  Hot- 
fpur,  with  the  lofs  of  above  ten  thoufand 
men  ;  and  in  this  victory  feveral  earls,  and 
many  other  perfons  of  conference,  were 
made  prifonels ;  but  the  king  ordering 
Northumberland  to  deliver  Up  the  priloners 
into  his  hands,  the  earl  was  fo  exafperat- 
ed,  that  he,  with  Henry  Piercy,  lurnamed 
Hotfpur,  his  fon,  and  other  lords,  agreed 
to  crowm  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March,  whom  Glendowr  kept  prifoner  in 
Wales.  The  rebel  army  were  encamped 
near  Shrewfbury,  headed  by  Plenty  Hot¬ 
fpur,  the  earls  of  Worcefter,  and  the 
Scotch  earl  of  Douglas ;  aild  the  king 
marched  direftly  thither,  with  fourteen 
thoufand  choice  troops,  headed  by  himfelf, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  earl  of  March; 
and  on  the  2id  ol  July,  at  a  place  alter* 
wards  called  Battle-field,  the  king  ob¬ 
tained  fo  complete  a  victory,  that  about 
ten  thoufand  of  the  rebels  were  killed, 
among  whom  was  the  brave  Hotlpur,  who 
fell  by  the  hands  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
In  1405,  another  confpiracy  was  railed, 
at  the  head  of  which  Was  the  archbilhop 
of  York,  tile  earl  of  Northumberland, 
R  r  Thomas 
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‘‘Thomas  Mowbray  earl  marlhal,  and  other 
noblemen,  who  alfembled  a  large  body  of 
troops  at  York,  and  pubhihed  amanifefto, 
declaring  the  king  a  traitor,  and  that  they 
were  refolved  to-place  Mortimer,  the  law¬ 
ful  heir,  on  the  throne.  But  this  rebel¬ 
lion  was  foon  fupprelfed  by  the  policy  of 
Ralph  Kevill,  earl  of  Weftmorelantl. 

Henry  died  in  the  [erulalem-chamber 
at  Weftminfter,  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1413,  in  the  forty-fixth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign,  and  was 
interred  in  the  ctthedral  at  Canterbury. 
He  was  fucceeded  on  the  throne  by  his  fon 
Henry  V. 

HENRY  V.  the  eldefl  fon  of  king 
Henry  IV.  was  born  in  1388,  and  fucceed¬ 
ed  his  father  in  1413.  Though  wild  and 
unruly  in  his  youth,  he  no  fooricf  gbr&in- 
ed  the  crown,  than  he  proved  himfelf  a 
wife  and  a  warlike  prince.  He  chofc  a 
council  of  ftate  compofed  of  men  of  diftin- 
guifhed  wifdom,  and  commanded  thofe 
who  had  been  the  companions  of  his  irre¬ 
gularities,  either  to  change  their  manners, 
or  never  to  approach  his  perfon.  He  re¬ 
vived  the  Englilh  title  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  in  1415  embarked  his  army, 
amounting  to  fifteen  thoufand  men,  and 
having  landed  at  Havre  de  Grace,  laid 
liege  to  Harfleur,  which  fur  rendered  in 
live  weeks.  Soon  after,  the  French  king 
having  alfembled  an  army  fix  times  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  that  of  Henry’s,  challenged  him 
to  fight,  and  Henry  confented,  though 
the  French  army  confifted  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  men,  and  the  Englilh 
were  reduced  by  ficknefs  to  nine  thoufand. 
The  French  therefore  made  rejoicings  in 
their  camp  as  if  the  Englilh  were  already 
defeated,  and  even  fent  to  Henry,  to  know 
what  he  would  give  for  his  ranfom  ;  to 
which  he  replied,  (l  a  few  hours  would 

fhew  whofe  care  it  would  be  to  make 
iC  that  provifion.”  The  Englilh,  though 
fatigued  with  their  march,  fick  of  a  flux, 
and  almoft  llarved  for  want  of  food,  were 
infpired  by  the  example  of  their  brave  king, 
and  refolved  to  conquer  or  die.  On  the 
25th  of  Oftober,  1415,  the  king  being  en¬ 
camped  near  Agincourt,  drew  up  hisfmall 
army  into  two  lines,  the  firft  commanded 
by  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  fecond  by 
liimfelf;  he  difpofed  his  few  men  to  fuch 
advantage,  and  behaved  with  fuch  extraor¬ 
dinary  conduct  and  courage,  that  he  gain¬ 
ed  a  complete  victory,  after  having  been 
fcv era l  times  knocked  down,  and  in  the 
mult  imminent  danger  of  lofing  his  life. 
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The  Englilh  killed  upwards  of  ten  thou¬ 
fand  men,  and  took  more  prifoners  than 
they  had  men  in  the  army.  The  lofs  of 
the  Englilh  was  only  four  -hundred  men. 
In  1417  the  king,  to  enable  himfelf  to 
carry  on  the  war,  pledged  his  crown  for 
one  hundred  thoufand  marks,  and  part  of 
his  jewels  for  ten  thoufand  pounds,  then 
landing  at  Beville,  in  Normaiidy,  he  re- 
'duced  Caen,  aftd  the  next  year  fubdued  all 
Normandy.  In  May  1420,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Troyes,  which  Was  ratified  by 
the  ftates  of  France.  By  this  treaty,  the 
dauphin  was  difinherited  ;  and  Henry  V. 
married  Catharine  of  France }  and  was 
declared  regent  of  that  kingdom  till  the 
death  of  Charles  VI.  when  he  was  to  tak4 
poftefiion  of  that  crown.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  this  treaty,  the  war  was  continu¬ 
ed  by  the  dauphin,  and  the  next  year  Hen¬ 
ry  advanced  into  France  with  thirty  thou¬ 
fand  men  ;  but  while  he  was  marching  to¬ 
wards  the  river  Loire,  he  was  feized  with 
a  pleuretic  fever,  and  was  carried  to  Vin¬ 
cennes,  where  he  expired  the  3  ill:  of  Au- 
gull,  1422,  in  the  thirty- fourth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign.  His 
body  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  in¬ 
terred  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 

The  queen  dowager  fome  time  after 
married  Owen  Tudor,  a  Wellh  gentleman, 
by  whomlhe  had  Edmund,  the  father  of 
Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  who  became 
king  of  England  under  the  name  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VII. 

*  HENRY  VI.  was  born  at  Windfof, 
December  6,  1421,  and  fucceeded  his 
father  Henry  V.  in  1422,  when  but. 
fourteen  months  old,  and  reigned  in  Eng¬ 
land  under  the  tutelage  of  his  uncle  Hum¬ 
phrey,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  in  France 
under  that  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford.  This  unhappy  prince'  was  unfuc- 
cefsful  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His 
misfortunes  began  in  France  by  the  death 
of  his  grandfather  Charles  VI.  not  quire 
two  months  after  the  death  of  his  father 
king  Henry,  which  gave  great  advantage 
to  the  dauphin,  who  was  called  Charles 
VII.  and  being  xrowned  at  Poiftiers,  dif- 
putecl  with  Henry  the  crown  of  France, 
yet  for  fome  time  the  Englilh  continued 
to  have  great  fuccefs  in  that  kingdom, 
and  gained  the  famous  battles  of  Crevant, 
Verncuil,  and  Rouvroi  ;  and  everv  thing 
feemed  to  promife  the  entire  poifefiion  of 
France,  when  it  Was  prevented  by  an  un- 
forefeen  blow.  A  girl,  known  bv  the 
name  of  Joan  of  Arc,  or  the  Maid  of 

Orleans, 
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Oilean;,  fuddenly  appeared  at  tire  head 
of  the  French  army,  and,  in  1429,  made 
the  Eogliih  raife  the  fiege  of  Orleans. 
From  that  moment  Henry’s  intereil  in 
France  declined.  However,  he  was  car¬ 
ried  to  Paris,  and  crowned  there  with  a 
double  crown  in  the  cathedral  church, 
on  the  27th  of  November,  1431.  In 
1444  a  truce  of  eighteen  months  was 
concluded  between  the  two  crowns  ;  after 
which  king  Henry  married  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  the  daughter  of  Renatus,  king  of 
"Naples;  this  was  the  fource  of  many  of 
his  jnislortunes ;  for  the  king  being  of 
a  wwid  and  eafy  temper,  and  the  queen  a 
high  ipirited  woman,  ihe  undertook  with 
her  favourites,  to  govern  the  kingdom. 
The -English  were  now  every  where  de¬ 
feated,  and  in  1541  we  had  noplaces  left 
in  France  but  Calais,  and  the  earldom  of 
’Guinea.  Thefe  lodes  were  principally  oc- 
calioned  by  the  civil  wars  which  broke 
out  in  England.  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
•who  defeended  on  the  mother’s  fide  from 
i/ioivel,  the  fecond  Ion  of  Edward  III. 
claimed  a  better  right  to  the  crown  than 
Henry,  who  was  deice  tided  from  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancailer,  the  third  fon 
of  the  fame  Edward.  Henry  was  defeated 
and  made  prifoner  at  St.  Alban’s,  by 
Richard  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  on 
the  3 T il  of  May,  1455,  and  a  fecond 
time  at  the  battle  of  Northampton,  on 
the  19th  of  July,  1460.  The  parliament 
then  determined  that  Henry  fhould  keep 
the  crown,  and  be  Succeeded  by  the  duke 
of  York  ;  but  queen  Margaret  afterwards 
raifed  an  army  in  the  north,  and  gained 
the  battle  of  Wakefield,  in  which  the 
duke  of  York  was  killed,  and  her  huf- 
.band  delivered.  This  turned  the  fcale, 
and  funk  the  intereil  of  the  houfe  of 
Yrork.  However,  Edward,  earl  of  March, 
the  ion  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  re¬ 
vived  the  ■quarrel,  and  gained  a  bloody 
battle  at  Mortimer’s  Crofs,  near  Ludlow. 
In  (hort,  the  earl  of  March,  after  Several 
engagements,  was  proclaimed  king  by  the 
name  of  Edward  IV.  by  means  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  called  the  Setter  up  and 
Puller  down  of  Kings.  Henry  was  taken 
in  drfguife,  brought  in  the  moil  ignomi¬ 
nious  manner  to  London,  and  confined  in 
the  Tower,  where,  in  1471,  he  was  mur¬ 
dered,  when  fifty-two  years  of  age. 

’  HENRY  VII.  king  of  England,  fon 
of  Edmund,  earl  of  Richmond,  and  of 
Margaret  of  the  houfe  of  Lancailer.  He 
took  up  arms  againil  Richard  III.  and 
gained  the  battle  of  Bofwortb,  iu  which 
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Richard  was  Gain,  the  zzd  of  Auguff, 
1.485,  and  was  crowned  king  of  England 
the  30th  of  September  following.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward 
IV.  by  which  the  claims  of  the  houfes  of 
k  ork  and  Lancailer  were  united.  How¬ 
ever,  freib  troubles  broke  out,  and  the 
enemies  of  Henry  attempted  twice  to  de¬ 
throne  him,  by  felting  up  two  preten¬ 
ders.  The  firft  was  one  Lambert  Si.tnnel,- 
a  bakers  fon,  who  aliumed  the  title  of 
earl  of  W  arwick,  and  pretended  to  be  the 
fon  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to 
Edward  IV.  but  being  defeated  and  taken 
prifoner,  was  made  king  Henry’s  tu-rn- 
ipit  :  the  other  was  an  adventurer,  named 
Perkin  W  arbeck,  who  pretended  to  be 
Richard  duke  of  \  ork,  Edward  the  Fifth’s 
brother,  who  was  murdered  in  the  Tower* 
and  being  at  length  taken  prifoner,  was 
banged  at  1  yburn.  Henry  aifihed  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  againil  Charles  VIII. 
of  Fiance  ;  he  made  3  war  on  the  Scots  ; 
Jiiilit.ut.ed  the  band  of  gentlemen  pen- 
h oners  ;  built  the  chapel  adjoining  to 
Wefiminifer-abbey,  which  tfcill  bears  his 
name  ;  and  founded  feveral  colleges,  by 
which  he  obtained  the  character  of  a 
pious  prince,  and  a  friend  to  learning  j 
though  he  was  remarkable  for  his  avarice, 
and  oppressing  the  people  by  numberlefs 
exactions.  He  died  at  Richmond  palace, 
which  he  had  caufed  to  be  erefled,  the 
zzd  of  April,  1509,  aged  fifty-two,  in 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
was  lucceeded  by  his  fon  Henry  VIII.  He 
alio  left  two  daughters,  Margaret,  who 
married  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  and 
Mary,  who  married  the  French  king, 
Lewis  XII. 

*  HENRY  VIII.  king  of  England,, 
was  barn  June  28,  1491,  and  Succeeded 
his  father  , Henry  VII.  in  1509.  He 
joined  the  emperor  Maximilian  againil 
Lewis  XII.  king  of  France  ;  defeated  the 
French  at  the  battle  of  the  Spurs,  in  1513, 
and  took  1  erouane  and  Tournav.  At  his 
return  to  England  he  marched  againil  the 
Scots,  and  defeated  them  at  Flodden-field, 
in  which  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland  was 
ilain..  In  1514  Henry  VIII.  concluded  a 
peace  with  Lewis  XII.  and  gave  him  his 
filler  in  marriage.  He  wrote  againil 
Luther,  on  which  account  pope  Leo  X. 
gave  him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith..  This  work  was  printed,  and  in- 
titled  AJJcrtio  Jeptem  <S acr ament orum  adver fus- 
Martyn  Luther,  ed'ita  ab  hi'viElijJlmo  Angllae 
&  Franciee  Rcge  de  Hybervia  ejus  nomi- 
nh  Q&avo, 
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A  war  breaking  out  between  tbe  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  and  the  French  king, 
Francis  I.  Henry  VIII.  at  fir  1\  took  the 
part  of  the  emperor,  but  afterwards,  at 
the  folicitation  of  cardinal  Wolley,  con¬ 
tracted  a  llrift  friendihip  with  Francis, 
and  in  1528  laboured  to  procure  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  pope  Clement  VII.  Bv  the 
aftiftance  of  Wolfey,  he,  in  1533,  di¬ 
vorced  Catharine  of  Arrngon,  and  married 
Anne  Bullen,  on  which  he  was  excom- 
jnynicated  by  the  pope.  Henry  enraged 
at  this  excommunication,  abohfhed  the 
papal  authority  in  England  ;  refufed  to 
pay  to  the  fee  of  Rome  his  annual  tri¬ 
bute  ;  ordered  the  diffolution  of  monaf- 
teries,  and  obliged  the  clergy  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  hea'd  of  the  church,  and  thofe 
who  refufed,  were  either  baniihed  or  put 
to  death  ;  among  thefe  laft,  were  the 
learned  fir  Thomas  Moore,  lord-chancel¬ 
lor  of  England,  and  biihop  Fillier.  The 
Reformation  thus  begun  in  this  kingdom, 
was  completed  under  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Some  time  after,  being  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  Jane  Seymour,  he 
caufed  Anne  Bullen  to  be  beheaded  ;  but 
Jane  dying  in  child-bed  of  prince  Ed¬ 
ward,  he  married  Anne  of  Cleves,  whom 
he  afterwards  divorced.  He  then  married 
Catharine  Howard^  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s 
daughter,  whom  he  cauftd  to  be  beheaded, 
under  the  pretence  that  he  had  not  found 
her  a  virgin  ;  but  his  real  motive  was 
t.hat  of  having  conceived  a  violent  paftion 
for  Catharine  Parr,  a  young  widow  of 
great  beauty.  A  war  breaking  out  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  Scots,  who  were  af- 
fifted  by  the  French,  Henry,  in  1545, 
took  Boulogne  from  the  French,  and  burnt 
i-eith  and  Edinburgh.  He  erected  fix 
new  bilhopricks,  viz.  Weftminfter,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Peterborough,  Briftol,  Chefter,  and 
Gloucefter,  all  which,  except  Weftminfter, 
are  ftill  epilcopal  fees  ;  he  united  Wales  to 
England  ;  and  died  in  1547,  aged  fifty- 
leven,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Edward  VI. 

HEN  TING,  among  farmers,  a  me¬ 
thod  of  fowing  immediately  before  the 
plough,  by  which,  it  is  pretended,  a  great 
deal  of  charge  is  laved. 

HENTING -FURROWS,  thofe  turn¬ 
ed  from  each  other  at  the  bottom,  in 
plowing  ridges. 

HEPATIC,  in  medicine  and  anatomy, 
any  thing  belonging  to  the  liver. 

HEPATICA,  noble  liver-wort,  in  bo¬ 
tany,  a  low  perennial  plant,  which  grows 
wild  in  gravelly  fhady  grounds  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  oth«?£  patts  of  Europe,  and 
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flowers  in  our  gardens  in  March  or 
fooner. 

This  herb  is  a  mild  reftringent  and 
corroborant ;  in  which  intentions,  infu- 
lions  of  it  have  been  drank  as  tea,  or  the 
powder  of  the  dry  leaves  given  to  the 
quantity  of  half  a  fpoonful  at  a  time. 

There  is  alfo  a  Ipecies  of  mofs,  called 
hepatica,  or  liverwort,  which  grows  on 
moift:  ftony  places,  and  runs  up  to  feed  in 
March  or  April. 

This  mofs  is  recommended  as  an  ape¬ 
rient,  refolvent,  and  purifier  of  the  blood. 
From  the  penetrating  though  mild  pun¬ 
gency  and  bitterilhnefs  of  its  tafte,  link¬ 
ing  as  it  were  into  the  tongue,  it  promifes 
to  be  a  plant  of  no  inconliderable  virtue, 
though  in  this  country  at  prefent  difre- 
garded. 

HEPATITIS,  in  medicine,  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  liver,  with  an  impofthume 
of  that  organ.  It  bears  a  near  refem- 
blance  to  the  pleurify,  only  its  fymptoms 
are  not  fo  intenfe.  It  commonly  cither 
kills  the  patient  or  fuppurates  gradually, 
or  degenerate*  into  a  fchirrhus. 

HEPTAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure' 
confifting  of  feven  fides  and  as  many 
angles.  If  the  fides  be  all  equal,  it  is 
called  a  regular  heptagon. 

HEPTAGON AL  NUMBERS,  are 
a  fort  of  polygonal  numbers,  wherein 
the  difference  of  the  terms  of  the  cor- 
refponding  arithmetical  progreffion  is  5. 

One  of  the  properties  of  thefe  num¬ 
bers  is,  that  If  they  be  multiplied  by  40, 
and  9  be  added  to  the  product,  the  futn 
is  a  fquare  number. 

HEPTANDRIA,  in  botany,  a  clafs 
of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and 
feven  male  parts  or  ftamina  in  each. 

Of  this  clals  are  the  horfe-chefnut,  fi* 
nitelis,  See. 

HEPFANGULAR,  in  geometry,  an 
appellation  given  to  figures  which  have 
feven  angles. 

HEPTARCHY,  a  government  con* 
lifting  of  leven  perfons,  or  a  country  di¬ 
vided  into  feven  kingdoms.  The  Saxon 
heptarchy  included  the  fouthern  and  nor¬ 
thern  parts  of  England,  which  was  can¬ 
toned  into  feven  petty  kingdoms,  as  thofe 
of  Kent,  South-Saxons,  Weft -Saxons, 
Eall-Saxons,  Northumberland,  the  Eaft- 
Angles,  and  Mercia.  The  heptarchy 
was  formed  by  degrees  from  the  year 
457,  when  the  kingdom  of  Kent  was 
firft  erected,  and  terminatedrin  805,  when 
king  Egbert  re-united  them  into  a  mo* 
narchy, 
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KERACLTDftE,  or  Return  of  the  HE- 
RACLlDrE  into  Peloponncjusy  in  chrono¬ 
logy,  a  famous  epocha  that  conftitutes  the 
beginning  of  profane  hillory  ;  all  the 
time  preceding  that  period  being  account¬ 
ed  fabulous. 

This  return  happened  in  the  year  of 
the  world  2862,  an  hundred  years  alter 
they  were  expelled,  and  eighty  after  the 
de.ftruction  of  Troy. 

HERALD,  an  officer  at  arms,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  declare  war,  proclaim 
peace,  marfhal  all  the  folenmities  at  the 
coronation,  chriftening,  marriage,  and 
funeral  of  princes,  to  blazon  and  examine 
coats. of  arms,  &c. 

Heralds  were  formerly  held  in  much 
greater  cfteen;  than  at  prefent,  and  were 
created  and  chriftened  by  the  king,  who 
pouring  a  gold  cup  of  wine  on  their  head, 
gave  them  the  herald-name  ;  but  this  is 
now  done  by  the  earl-marlhal.  They 
could  not  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  herald 
without  having  been  feven  years  pouri'ui- 
vant  ;  nor  could  they  quit  the  office  of 
herald,  but  to  be  made  king  at  arms. 

The  three  chief  heralds  are  called 
Kings  at  Arms,  the  principal  of  which 
is  Garter,  the  next  is  called  Clarencieux, 
and  the  third  Norroy  ;  $hefe  two  lffit  are 
called  provincial  heralds. 

Befides  thefe  there  are  fix  other  inferior 
heralds,  viz.  York,  Lancafter,  Somerfet, 
Richmond,  Chefter,  and  Windfor  ;  to 
which,  on  the  coming  of  king  Geo.  I.  to 
the  crown,  a  new  herald  was  added,  ftyled 
Hanover  herald  ;  and  another  ftyled  (fto* 
celter  king  at  arms. 

The  kings  at  arms,  the  heralds,  and 
four  pourfuivants,  are  a  college  or  corpo¬ 
ration,  erefted  by  a  charter  granted  by 
Rrchard  III.  by  which  they  obtained  le- 
.verai  privileges,  as  to  be  free  from  fub- 
fidies,  tolls,  and  all  trcrublefome  offices. 

HERALDRY,  the  art  of  armoury 
and  blazoning,  which  comprehends  the 
knowledge  qf  what  relates  to  fialemn  ca¬ 
valcades  and  ceremonies  at  coronations, 
instalments,  the  creation  of  peers,  nup¬ 
tials,  funerals,  &c.  and  alfo  whatever 
relates  to  the  bearing  of  arms,  affigning 
thofe  that  belong  to  all  perfons,  regulat¬ 
ing  their  right  and  precedencies  in  point 
of  honour,  and  refraining  thofe  who 
have  not  a  juft  claim,  from  bearing  coats 
of  arms  that  do  not  belong  to  them. 

HERB,  a  denomination  common  to  all 
plants,  whofe  ftalks  die  every  year,  after 
their  feed  is  ripe. 

There  are  fome  herbs  whofe  root  pe- 
srilhes  with  the  ftem,  and  others  where 
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the  root  furvives  the  fern  by  feyeral  year** 
The  former  are  called  annuals,  awl  the  lat¬ 
ter  perennials :  thofe  which  keeptheir  leaves 
all  the  year  round,  are  called  ever- greens. 
Herbs  are  alfo  dilhnguiihed  into  kitchen* 
laliad,  and  medicinal  herbs. 

HERBAGE,  in  law,  ftgnifies  the  paf- 
ture  provided  by  nature  for  the  food  of 
cattle  j  alfo  the  liberty  to  feed  cat  fe  in 
the  foreft,  or  in  another  perfon’s  ground. 

HERBAL,  in  literary  hid  pry,  a  book 
that  treats  of  the  dalles,  genera,  fpecieg, 
and  virtues  of  plants. 

HERBAL  is  fometimes  alfo  uled  for 
what  is  more  ufually  called  hortus  ficeus, 

HERBALIS  ,  the  author  of  an  her¬ 
bal,  or  one  Ikilled  in  plants, 

HERCULES,  in  afironomv,  one  of 
the  conftellations  of  the  northern  henu* 
fphere. 

*  HERCULES,  In  fabulous  hiftory, 
the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  the  wife 
of  Amphytrion,  is  laid  to  have  been  bora 
at  Thebes,  about  thep  one  thoufand  tv/a 
hundred  and  eightieth  year  before  the 
Chriftian  aera.  While  he  was  in  hi§ 
cradle,  he  ftrangled  two  ferpents  fent  by 
Juno  to  kill  him  ;  and  in  his  youth  ha4 
children  by  the  fifty  daughters  of  Thef- 
tius,  all  of  whom  were  delivered  in  one 
night.  He  at  length  became  famous  for 
his  twelve  labours  which  he  accompliffie4 
by  the  command  of  king  Euryftheus,  t# 
whom  he  fubmttted,  by  order  of  the  oracle. 
The  lirft  was  his  killing  the  lion  in  the 
foreft  of  Nemea,  which  he  ftrangled, 
and  ever  after  v/ore  his  ficin.  The  fe- 
cond  his  flaying  the  dreadful  hydra,  1ft 
the  foreft  of  Lerna.  The  third,  his  tak- 
ing  alive  the  Erimanthyan  boajv  The 
fourth,  his  running  down  a  hind  upoa 
mount  Maenalus,  which  had  brazen  Reg 
and  golden  horns.  The  fifth,  his  deft  toy¬ 
ing  the  Harpies.  The  fixth,  his  conquer¬ 
ing  the  Amazons.  The  feven th,  hi§ 
cleanfing  the  ftables  of  Augeas,  Th# 
eighth,  his  binding  and  dragging  to 
ryftheus  the  Cretan  bull,  whofe  noftriltj 
breathed  fire.  The  ninth,  his  conquer¬ 
ing  Geryon.  The  tenth,  his  taking  Dio¬ 
mede,  king  of  Thrace,  who  fed  his 
horfes  with  the  flelh  of  the  ftranger? 
who  entered  his  dominions.  The  eleventh, 
his  taking  the  golden  apples  from  the 
garden  of  the  Helpcrides,  after  he  had 
killed  the  dragon  who  watched  them  ; 
and  the  twelfth,  was  his  dragging  Cer¬ 
berus  from  hell,  and  delivering  the  wives 
of  Thcfeus  and  Adnietus.  He  alfo  fuj>- 
ported  the  heavens  on  his  lhc.ulders,  to 
give  eafe  to  AU.r,  He  conquered  the  ri* 
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V?r  Achelous  ;  put  Bufiris  to  death  ; 
ch naked  the  giant  Anteus  ;  feparated  the 
mountains  of  Calpe  and  Abila  ;  killed 
Gacus  the  robber ;  tamed  the  Centaurs  ; 
plantetl  colonies  which  bore  his  name,  on 
the  flreight  now  called  Gibraltar  ;  killed 
■with  his  arrows  the  eagle  which  fed  on 
Prometheus’s  liver,  and  many  other  he¬ 
roic  actions.  At  length,  Dejaneira,  one 
of  his  wives,  hoping  to  recover  him  from 
his  padion  for  Iole,  the  daughter  of  Eu- 
rites,  king  of  CEchalia,  fent  him  a  fhirt 
Pained  with  the  blood  of  the  Centaur 
Neifus,  which  Hercules  had  no  fooner  put 
on,  than  he  was  tortured  with  pain,  and 
he  ng  unable  to  fupport  his  agonies,  erect¬ 
ed  a  pile  of  wood,  to  which  he  fet  fire, 
and  threw  himfelf  into  the  flames.  He 
was  deified  after  his  death,  and  to  pacify 
Juno,  on  his  being  advanced  to  the 
heavens,  was  married  to  Hebe,  the  god- 
dels  of  vouch.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Ho¬ 
mans  honoured  him  as  a  god,  and  eretfled 
temples  to  him.  His  victims  were  bulls 
and  Iambs. 

HERD,  a  company  of  eatable  cattle 
of  the  larger  fort,  as  cows,  oxen,  fwine, 
deeT,  See.  alio  of  wild  bealts. 

HEREDi  f  AMENTS,  whatever  im¬ 
moveable  things  a  perfon  may  have  to 
himfelf  and  his  heirs,  by  way  of  inhe¬ 
ritance  ;  and  which,  if  not  other  wife  be¬ 
queathed,  defcetul  to  him  who  is  next  heir, 
and  not  to  the  executor,  as  chattels  do. 

1  his  word  extends  to  whatever  is  in¬ 
heritable,  be  it  real,  perfonal,  or  mixed  ; 
and  in  conveyance’s,  by  the  grant  of  he¬ 
reditaments,  manors,  houfes,  lands,  rents, 
fee.  will  pafs. 

HEREDITARY,  an  appellation  given 
fn  -whatever  belongs  to  a  family  by  right 
of  fucceirion,  from  heir  to  heir. 

-;r  HEREFORD,  the  county  town  of 

HereFordfhire.  It  is  a  city,  pretty  large 

and  populous,  and  very  pleafantly  fituated, 

in  a  fine  champaign  country,  and  is  en- 

cemi palled  w  th  two  rivers.  The  povern- 
1  _  t  «-» 
tnent  of  this  city  is  veffect  in  a  mayor, 

choieh  yearly  on  Michaelmas-day,  a  high 
and  under  ire  ward,  twelve  aldermen,  a 
common-council,  confifting  of  thirty-one 
perfons,  among  whom  are  reckoned  the 
mayor,  and  five  of ‘the  aldermen,  who 
ate  ’juft ices.  Befides  thefe,  they  have  a 
recorder,  a  town-clerk,  a  fword-bearer, 
and  four  ferjeants  at  mace.  It  had  for¬ 
merly  fix  parilh  churches,  but  there  are 
now  only  three  handing,  befides  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  which  is  a  very  magnificent 
iiru&ure.  It  was  fir  ft  founded  by  Mil- 
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fred,  but  was  rebuilt  as  it  now  hands  by 
Robert  Locenga,  in  the  reign  of  the  Con¬ 
queror.  The  dignitaries  of  this  fee  have 
all  of  them  houfes  adjoining  to  the  church, 
and  there  is  a  college  for  the  vicars  and 
choinhers,  who  live  in  an  academic  ai 
manner,  under  a  governor.  There  is  like- 
wile  in  this  city  a  well  endowed  hofpitaL 
The  trading  companies  have  diftindl  halls, 
laws,  and  privileges,  but  their  only  ma- 
nufadfure  is  gloves,  and  fome  other  things 
made  of  leather.  It  is  twenty-eight  miles 
north-eaft-by-enft  of  Glouccher,  forty- 
two  fouth-weh-by-weh  of  Montgomery, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  three  weit- 
by-north  of  London*  Long.  z.  38.  W* 
Lat.  52.  6.  N.  > 

*  HEREFORDSHIRE,  an  inland 
county,  of  almoff  a  circular  form,  bounded 
on  the  eaft  by  Worcefterfhire  and  Glou- 
cefteiihire,  on  the  fouth  by  Monmouth - 
Ihire,  on  the  weft  by  Radnorlhire  and 
Brecknocklhire,  and  on  the  north  by 
Shroplhire.  It  is  thirty-five  miles  irt. 
length  and  thirty  in  breadth.  It  contains 
one  city,  eight  market-towns,  and  one 
hundred  and  iev-enty-fix  parilhes.  The 
foil  of  this  county  is  fruitful  in  corn,, 
particularly  wheat  and  barley,  and  has 
the  fin  eft  wool  in-  England.  It  is  famous 
for  apples,  which  grow  alrrroft  every 
where,  and  Here  ford  [hire  cyder  is  in  great 
efteem.  They  have  cattle  of  all  kinds, 
common  to  the  reft  of  England,  but  their 
hogs  are  reckoned  excellent,  becaufe  they 
feed  much  upon  apples.  The  air'  is  plea- 
iaivt  and  healthful,  though  cool,  and  ma¬ 
ny  people  live  to  a  great  age,  of  which 
we  have  an  inftance  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.  when  ten  old  men  and  women  danced 
beiore  that  king,  and  all  their  ages,  one 
with  another,  amounted  to  one  thoufatvd 
years.  It  has  feveral  fine  rivers,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Wye,  the  Lug,  and  the  Mu- 
now,  which  meet  at  laft  together,  and  in 
one  channel  fall  into  the  Severn  fea. 

HERESY,  the  crime  of  obftinately 
perfifting  in  opinions  contrary  to  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  religion. 

HERETIC,  a  general  name  for  ail 
fuch  perfon s  under  any  religion,  but  es¬ 
pecially  the  Chriftian,  as  profefs  or  teach 
religious  opinions  contrary  to  the  efta- 
bliihed  faith,  or  to  what  is  made  the 
ftandard  of  orthodoxy. 

HERISSON,  in  fortification,  a  beam 
armed  with  a  great  number  of  iron  fpikes, 
with  their  points  outwards,  and  fupported 
by  a  pivot,  on  which  it  Jurns.  Thefe 
ferve  as  a  barrier  io  block  up  any  palfage. 
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and  are  frequently  placed  before  the  gates, 
and  more  efpecialiy  the  wicket-doors  of  a 
town  or  fortrefs,  to  fecure  thofe  pafiages, 
which  muft:  of  ncceffity  be  often  opened 
and  ft*ut. 

HERMAPHRODITE, one  who  partakes 
ot  both  fexes.  Moil,  if  not  all  thofe  re¬ 
ported  to  be  hermaphrodites,  are  probably 
no  more  than  mere  women,  whofe  clitoris 
it  grown  to  an  exorbitant  fize,  and  whofe 
labia  pudendorum  are  become  preternatu- 
rally  tumid. 

Among  the  infeft  ciafs  of  animals,  in¬ 
deed,  hermaphrodites  are  very  frequent  : 
inch  are  worms,  fnails,  leeches,  occ. 

HERMAPHRODITE  FLOWERS, 
among  botanifts.  See  Flowers. 

HERMETIC,  or  HERMETICAL, 
an  appellation  given  to  whatever  belongs 
tt>  chemiftry,  from  Hermes  Trifmegiftus, 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  its  inventor. 

HERMETICAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

that  which  undertakes  to  folve  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature  from  the  three  chemital 
principles,  fait,  fulphur,  and  mercury.  A 
Confiderable  addition  was  made  to  the  an¬ 
cient  hermetical  philofophy  by  the  modern 
tlorfhine  of  alkali  and  acid.  See  Alkali . 

HERMETICAL  PHYSIC,  the  art  of 
healing  as  founded  on  the  hermetical  pki- 
lofophv. 

HERMETICAL  SEAL,  a  method  of 
Hopping  glafs-veffels  for  chemical  operati¬ 
ons  fo  very  accurately,  that  nothing  can 
efcape.  It  is  done  by  heating  the  neck  of 
the  veflei  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  till  it  be 
ready  to  melt,  and  then  twilling  it  clofe 
together  with  a  pair  of  pincers. 

VelTels  may  likewife  be  fealed  hermeti¬ 
cally,  by  flopping  them  with  a  plug  of 
giafs  well  luted  into  the  neck  of  the  veil'd  ; 
or  by  inverting  another  ovum  philofophi- 
cum  over  that  wherein  the  matter  is  con¬ 
tained. 

HERMIT,  a  devout  perfon  retired  into 
folitude  to  he  more  at  leifure  for  prayer  and 
contemplation. 

HERNANDRIA,  in  botany,  thename 
of  a  diftind  genus  of  plants.  We  know 
only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  is 
the  hemandria,  with  a  large  umbilicated 
ivy-like  leaf,  commonly  called,  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  Jackin  a  box. 

HERNIA,  in  medicine,  a  tumor 
formed  by  the  defeent  of  the  inteftines  or 
omentem  out  of  their  place  :  it  is  popu¬ 
larly  called  a  rupture. 

The  preternatural'  tumors  formed  at  the 
navel  are  called  omphalocele  and  exomplia- 
los ;  thofe  of  the  ferotum  ©Rheoctlc  ;  and 
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if  in  other  parts  of  the  belly,  they  afe  call¬ 
ed  ventral.  A  tumor  proceeding  from  a 
falling  out  of  the  inteftines,  is  termed  an 
enterocele  ;  from  the  omentum,  epiplo- 
cele  ;  from  wind,  pneumatocele  ;  from  wa¬ 
ter,  hydrocele.  They  differ  alio  as  to 
their  lize  ;  fome  arcfiofr,  others  hard; 
fome  fixed,  feme  moveable,  others  not 
without  great  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  re¬ 
turned  into  the  abdomen  ;  the  laft  are 
called  adhefive  ruptures.  Sometimes  the 
parts  pro  lap  fed  are  fo  confined,  that  the 
wind  and  faeces  can  by  no  means  be  tranfi* 
mitted ;  thefe  are  denominated  incarce¬ 
rated  ruptures  ;  fome  are  free  from  pain  ; 
others  very  painful,  and  attended  with 
ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  many  bad  fymptoms. 

The  caufes  are  various,  though  the  im¬ 
mediate  caufe  is  always  fome  violence  of¬ 
fered  to  the  abdomen,  and  principally  the 
navel. 

An  omphalocele  in  children  is  not  very 
dangerous,  and  for  the  moft  part  craftily 
cured.  In  adults  likewife  there  is  no  great 
danger,  while  the  parts  are  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  returned  ;  but  if  the  protrufion  of  the 
inteftines  through  a  narrow  foramen  of  the 
navel  cannot  be  returned,  it  is  a  very  ha¬ 
zardous  cafe ;  for  the  blood  muft  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  returning  out  of  the  protruded 
inteftines,  and  the  ftagnating  fluids  occa- 
fion  inflammation,  exceffive  pain  and  an- 
guifb,  with  vomiting,  and  indeed  the  iliac 
paffion  ;  and  likewife  a  mortificationof the 
inteftines,  followed  by  a  painful  death. 
But  if  the  inteftines  can  be  returned,  an 
omphalocele,  as  well  as  any  other  rupture, 
is  fooner  cured  in  children  than  in  adults, 
by  the  ufe  of  a  proper  bandage,  and  the 
obfervation  ot  a  regular  diet  and  exercife. 

There  are  two  methods  of  cure,  the  one 
when  the  inteftines  can,  the  other,  when 
they  cannot  be  returned.  In  the' 'fir  ft  cafe, 
the  inteftines  and  omentum  muft  be  re¬ 
turned  and  bound  up  tightly,  to 'prevent  a 
relapfe.  In  tender  infants,  after  rep  ref- 
fion  and  repofit ion,  apply  a  fmall  round 
platter  to  the  navel,  laying  another  over 
that  covered  with  linen  or  leather,  and 
over  this  a  Ample  thick 'comprefs,  as  in  a 
recent  and  flight  dil'order;  then  fatten  the 
whole  with  a  Ample  roller  carried  feveral 
times  round  the  body,  taking  care,  when 
this  is  opened,  that  -  it  be  '  immediately 
bound  up. 

When  the  diforder  is  inveterate,  ufe  a 
double  compreis  of  a  lefs  'fize,'  and  upon 
that  lava  leaden  plate,  then  a  larger  com- 
preTs,  and  proceed  as  before  :  but  in  chil¬ 
dren,  adults,  and  old  men,  apply  a  truff 
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Ufitabie  to  the  purpofe,  furnifhed  tvith  a 
peculiar  plate,  and  fattened  round  the  bel¬ 
ly  ;  but  before  you  ule  this  bandage,  you 
iheuld  lay  on  the  navel  a  found  ttrength* 
C'nirtg  platter,  and  upon  that  a  flicking 
flatter  with  a  compfefs  :  but  if  the  aper¬ 
ture  is  fo  narrow  that  the  inteftines  cannot 
t>e  repelled,  and  the  patient  is  troubled  with 
a  Vomiting  and  acute  pains,  apply  proper 
elyttefs  and  emollient  cataplafms^  If  you 
fiiil  find  the  inteftines  unfit  for  repolition, 
jfijeift  the  fcnoke  of  tobacco  into  the  anus, 
till  it  give  a  ttool,  and  they  are  relaxed.  If 
there  is  an  inflammation  in  the  inteftines, 
you  mutt  immediately  open  a  vein,  and 
bleed  plentifully  ;  by  this,  with  a  gentle 
pteifure  of  the  hand,  the  prolapfed  parts 
feturn  into  the  abdomen  :  after  this,  you 
trioft  prefs  the  orifice  with  your  fingers, 
apply  a  comprefs,  and  then  a  proper  linen 
bandage  as  before. 

If  all  this  prove  ineffectual  in  twenty 
m  twenty-four  hours,  immediate  recourfe 
Bluff  be  had  to  the  chirurgical  operation, 
Which  is  thus  performed  :  the  patient  is 
laid  on  a  bed  or  table,'  with  his  head 
fo'mewhat  low,  but  his  belly  and  buttocks 
elevated,  and  is  fattened  clown  to  prevent 
bis  moving  ;  then  the  fkin  over  the  navel 
is  held  trantverfely,  and,  being  drawn 
tight,  an  iiiciiion  is  carefully  made  with 
it  knife,  till  you  have. uncovered  the  in¬ 
teftines.  The  beft  inftrument  for  this  in- 
eifion  is  Morand’s  bittouri  gaftroraphique, 
Of  Le  Dran’s  bittouri  herniaire. 

Where  the  inteftines  are  thus  replaced, 
the  wound  being  prefled  by  an  alfillant, 
fhould  be  bound  up.  After  the  firft  dref- 
ling,  the  patient  mutt  keep  quiet,  and  the 
bandage  remain  for  three  or  four  days, 
unlefs  extraordinary  iymptoms  require  the 
contrary  ;  and  after  the  firft  opening,  it 
may  be  dreffed  every  day  ;  and  when  it  is 
.healed,  a  proper  bandage  is  ftill  neceffarv, 
but  adults  and  old  men  mutt  wear  a  trufs 
all  their  lives.  As  to  Petit’s  method  of 
care,  fee  Gdrarigeot’s  0  ter  at.  Cbirurg. 

The  celebrated  method  of  the  prior  de 
Cabrier  for  curing  an  enterocele,  or  any 
rupture,  without  bandage  or  feftion,  was 
purciyifed  about  the  end  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury  by  L€wis  XIV.  and  then  made  public 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  It  is  done  bv 
Spirit  of  ialt  mixed  with  red  \yine,  and 
drank  for  feven  mornings  fatting,  the  pa  - 
,  tie  fit  remaining  for  four  or  fix  hours  after¬ 
wards  without  taking,  either  food  or  drink  : 
fiut  if  it  ihould  not  agree  with  the  ttomach, 
.then  only  every  other  day.-  For  a  child, 
ifont  two  years  old  to  ttxy  three'  or  four 
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drops  in  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  red  wine} 
from  fix  years  to  ten,  mix  a  dram  of  the 
fpirit  with  a  pint  of  wine  for  feven  dofes. 
It  is  to  be  continued,  if  neceffary,  for  a 
fortnight  longer  in  the  fame  manner. 
From  ten  to  fourteen  years,  the  quantity 
of  the  fpirit  may  be  increafed  to  two 
drams  :  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  two 
drams  and  a  half ;  and  after  eighteen,  five 
drams.  During  four  months,  after  this 
courfe  is  begun,  a  fteel  trufs  mutt  be  worn 
night  and  day,  exactly  fitted  to  the  rupture. 

The  patient  ought  never  to  fit  down, 
but  either  ftand  of  lie,  and  neither  run 
nor  ride,  and  take  great  care  to  com¬ 
mit  no  error  in  diet.  Under  the  trufs 
the  following  platter  is  applied  to  the  part, 
being  firft  fhaved.  Take  of  maftich  half 
an  ounce  ;  labdanum,  three  drams  ;  hypo- 
cyftis,  one  dram;  three  dried  Cypru^nuts  ; 
of  fealed  earth,  one  dram  ;  black  pitch,  three 
ounces;  Venice  turpentine,  one  dram; 
yellow  wax,  one  ounce;  dry  comfrey-root, 
half  an  ounce  :  make  into  a  platter  ac¬ 
cording  to  art. 

PIERO,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  great 
and  illuttrious  perfon,  of  a  mortal  nature, 
though  fuppofed  by  the  populace  to  partake 
of  immortality  ;  and,  after  his  death, 
placed  among  the  number  of  the  gods. 
Heroes  were  perlbns  partly  of  divine  and 
partly  of  human  extradlion,  being  begot 
between  a  deity  and  a  mortal,  and  coin¬ 
cides  with  what  we  otherwife  call  a  demi¬ 
god  ;  fuch  was  Hercules,  who  was  the 
fon  of  Jupiter  by  Alcmena  :  accordingly 
Lucian  deferibes  a  hero  to  be  a  medium, 
between  a  god  and  man,  or  rather  a  com- 
pofition  of  both. 

HERO  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  extenfive 
lenfe  for  a"  great,  illuttrious,  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  perfonage  ;  particularly  in  refpedt 
of  valour,  courage,  intrepidity,  and  other 
military  virtues. 

*  HERO,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  prieftefs 
of  Venus,  lived  at  Abydos,  in  a  tower 
fituafed  on  the  bank  of  the  Hellefpont. 
She  being  beloved  by  Leander,  who  lived 
at  Seltos,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fireighr, 
he  every  night  fwam  over  to  vilit  her, 
but  the  light  being  put  out  in  a  ttorrr.y 
night,  the  youth  miffed  his  way,  and  was 
drowned  ;  on  which  Hero  threw  herfelf 
into  the  fea,  and  was  alfo  drowned. 

HERO  of  a  Poem,  or  Romance ,  is  the 
principal  perfonage,  Or  chara&er  therein. 
See  Character. 

The  hero  of  the  Iliad  is  Achiiles  ;  of 
the  Odyflee,  Ulyfles  ;  of  the  iEneid, 
iEueas  j  o i  Taffo’s  Jerufalem*  Godfrov 

of 
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t>f  Bullctlgn  ;  of  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft, 
Adam  ;  though  Mr.  Dryden  will  have  the 
Devil  to  be  Milton’s  hero,  as  he  gets  the 
better  of  Adam,  and  drives  him  out  of  Pa* 
fradife.  Many  of  the  critics  find  fault 
Ivith  the  hero  of  the  iEneid,  for  being 
too  delicate,  wanting  the  fire,  firmnefs, 
and  uncontroulable  i'pirit,  remarkable  in 
the  hero  of  the  Iliad.  Piety,  tendernefs, 
and  fubmiffion  to  the  gods,  are  virtues  of 
the  middle  clafs  of  mankind  5  they  do 
not  ftrike  enough  for  a  hero,  who  is  to  be 
the  inftrument  of  fuch  notable  exploits. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  F.  Bolfu  oblerves, 
that  iEneas’s  character  was  not  to  be 
formed  on  the  model  either  of  Achilles  or 
Ulyfles  ;  nor  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with 
them,  as  the  fable  and  defign  of  the 
iEneid  were  very  different  from  thofe  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyftee.  Virgil’s  defign 
was  to  perfuade  the  Romans  to  receive  a 
new  form  of  government,  and  a  new 
mafter  ;  who  mull  have  all  the  qualities 
requifite  for  the  founder  of  a  ftate,  and 
all  the  virtues  which  make  a  prince  be¬ 
loved. 

HEROIC,  fomething’  belonging  to  a 
hero,  or  heroine  :  thus, 

HEROIC  AGE,  that  age  or  period  of 
the  world,  wherein  the  heroes  are  fuppofed 
to  have  lived. 

HEROIC  VERSE,  that  wherein  he¬ 
roic  poems  are  ufually  compofed  ;  or  it  is 
that  proper  for  fuch  poems.  In  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  hexameter  verfes  are  ufually 
denominated  heroic  verfes,  as  being  alone 
ufed  by  Homer,  Virgil,  5cc. 

Alexandrine  verles  of  twelve  fyllables 
Were  formerly  called  heroic  verfes  ;  but 
later  writers  ufe  verfes  of  ten  fyllables. 

HEROINE,  a  woman  of  an  heroic 
fpirit,  or  who  makes  the  principal  perfon- 
age  in  an  heroic  poem. 

HERON,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 
ardea  kind,  with  a  hanging  creft.  The 
common  heron  is  a  tall  bird,  meafuring 
more  than  four  feet  from  the  point  of  the 
beak  to  the  tip  of  the  toes.  Its  head  is 
covered  with  Ihort  white  feathers  ;  only 
from  the  hinder  part,  there  hangs  a  creft 
of  very  long  black  feathers  ;  the  upper 
part  of  its  body  is  of  a  dulky  bluiftl  grey, 
the  under  part  white,  and  the  thighs  yei- 
lowilh. 

HERPES,  in  medicine,  a  bilious  puf- 
tule,  which  breaking  out  in  different  man¬ 
ners  upon  the  fkin,  accordingly  receives 
different  denominations.  If  they  appear 
fingle,  as  they  frequently  do  in  the  face, 
the  bafe  is  inflamed.  and  the  top  pointed  5 

Vol.  IT, 
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and  having  difeharged  a  drop  of  matter^ 
the  rednefs  and  pain  go  off,  and  they  dry 
away.  There  is  another  fort  more  corro* 
five  and  of  greater  malignity,  when  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  pulfules  rife  in  a  ring,  accompanied 
with  fmart,  and  fometimes  with  great 
itching  ;  this  fpecics  is  termed  lerpigo, 
and  vulgarly  the  tetter,  or  ring-worm. 
Another  kind  of  this  difeafe  appears  in. 
large  clufters  upon  the  neck,  breaft,  loins, 
5c c.  attended  with  a  flight  fever  and  in¬ 
flammation*  The  heads  are  white  and 
mattery,  which  are  fuccceded  by  a  final  1 
round  lcab  relembling  millet  feed,  whence 
its  name,  and  vulgarly  called  fhingles. 

HERRING,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies 
of  clupea,  fo  well  known,  that  a  descrip¬ 
tion  is  quite  unneceflary. 

HERRING  Fijhery .  Herrings  are 

chiefly  found  in  the  North  fea.  They  are 
a  fiih  of  paflage,  and  commonly  go  in 
lhoals,  being  very  fond  of  following  fire 
or  light,  and  in  their  paflage  they  refem- 
ble  a  kind  of  lightning.  About  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  an  incredible  lboal  of 
herrings  come  from  the  north  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  lea;  their  approach  is  known 
by  the  hovering  of  fea  fowl  in  expectation 
of  prey,  and  by  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  but  where  they  breed,  or  what  parti¬ 
cular  place  they  come  from,  cannot  be 
eafily  difeovered.  As  this  great  fhoal 
pafles  between  the  lhores  of  Greenland  and 
the  North  Cape, it  is  prohably  confined, and 
as  it  reaches  the  extremities  of  Great-Bri- 
tain,  is  neceflarily  divided  into  two  parts. 
For  we  find  one  part  of  the  herrings  fleer¬ 
ing  welt,  or  fouth-weft,  and  leaving  the 
iflands  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  to  the 
left,  pafs on  towards  Ireland,  where  being 
interrupted  a  fecond  time,  fome  keeping 
the  lhore  of  Britain,  pafs  aWay  South  down 
St.  George’s  channel ;  while  the  other  part, 
edging  off  to  the  louth-weft,  coaft  the 
weftern  ocean,  till  they  reach  the  fouth 
lhore  of  Ireland,  and  then  fleering  fouth- 
weft,  join  the  reft  in  St.  George’s  channel. 
The  other  part  of  the  firft  divifion  made  in 
the  north,  parting  a  little  to  the  eaft  and 
fouth-eaft,  pals  by  Shetland*  and,  then 
make  the  point  of  Buchannefs,  and  the 
coaft  of  Aberdeen,  filling  as  they  go,  all 
the  bays,  firths,  creeks,  5tc.  with 
their  innumerable  multitudes.  Hence 
they  proceed  forward,  pafs  by  Dunbar,  and 
rounding  the  high  lhores  of  St.  Abbe’s 
Head,  and  Berwick,  are  feen  again  off 
Scarborough  ;  and  even  then  notdiminllh- 
ed  in  bulk,  till  they  come  to  Yarmouth 
loads,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of 
Sf  #1 
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the  Thames,  after  which, paftmg  down  the 
Britiih  Channel,  they  feem  to  be  loft  in 
the  Weftern  ocean. 

The  vaft  advantage  of  this  fiftiery  to  our 
nation  is  very  obvious,  when  we  confider, 
that  though  herrings  are  found  upon  the 
fhores  of  North  America,  they  are  never 
fecn  there  in  fuch  quantities  as  with  us, 
and  that  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
confiderable  numbers  in  any  of  the  fouthern 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  as  Spain,  Portugal, 
or  the  l'outh  parts  of  France  on  the  fide  of 
the  ocean,  or  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa.  There  are  two  fea- 
fons  for  fiihing  herrings,  the  firft  from 
June  to  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  the  fecond 
in  autumn,  when  the  fogs  become  very 
favourable  for  this  kind  of  fiihing.  The 
Dutch  begin  their  herring-fiihery  on  the 
24th  of  June,  and  employ  no  lefs  than  two 
thoufand  veliels  therein  called  buftes,  being 
between  forty-five  and  fixty  tons  burden, 
and  carrying  three  or  four  fmall  cannon. 
They  never  ltir  out  of  port  without  a  con¬ 
voy,  unlefs  there  be  enough  together  to 
make  about  eighteen  or  twenty  cannon 
among  them,  in  which  cafe  they  areal- 
lowed  to  go  in  company.  .Before  they  go 
out,  they  make  a  verbal  agreement,  which 
has  the  lame  force  as  if  it  were  in  writing. 
The  regulations  of  the  admiralty  of  Hol¬ 
land  are  partly  followed  by  the  French,  and 
other  nations,  and  partly  improved  and 
augmented  with  new  ones  ;  as,  that  no 
filher  lhall  caft  his  net  within  a  hundred 
iathoms  of  another  boat  :  that  while  the 
nets  are  caft,  a  light  lhall  be  kept  on  the 
hind  part  of  the  veffel  :  that  when  a  boat 
is  by  any  accident  obliged  to  leave  oft 
fiihing,  the  light  lhall  be  caft  into  the 
fea  :  that  when  the  greater  part  of  a  fleet 
leaves  oft  fiihing,  and  calls  anchor,  the  reft 
lhall  do  the  fame,  See. 

Some  years  ago  a  company  was  erefled 
in  England  lor  the  white-herring  filhery  ; 
but  from  what  caufe  we  cannot  pretend  to 
lay,  it  continued  in  a  languilhing  lfate  for 
a  confiderable  time,  and  is  now  quite  ex¬ 
tin 

Curing  and  preparing  HERRING.  The 
commerce  of  herring,  both  white  or  pick- 
led,  and  red,  is  very  confiderable.  The 
white  Dutch  herrings  are  the  moft  efteem- 
cd,  being  dillinguifhed  into  four  forts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fizes;  and  the  beft  are 
thofe  that  are  fat,  fielhy,  firm,  and  white, 
falted  the  fame  day  they  are  taken  with  ] 
good  fair,  and  well  barrelled.  The  Britifh 
herrings  are  little  inferior,  if  not  equal  to 
the  Dutch ;  for  in  fpite  of  all  their  eudea- 
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voltrs  to  conceal  the  fecret,  their  method 
of  curing,  lafting,  or  calking  the  herrings, 
has  been  difeovered^  and  is  as  follows* 
After  they  have  hauled  in  their  nets,  which 
they  drag  in  the  Items  of  their  veflels 
backwards  and  forwards  in  traverfing  the 
coaft,  they  throw  them  upon  the  lhip’s 
deck,  which  is  cleared  of  every  thing  for 
that  purpofe  :  the  crew  is  feparated  into 
fundry  divifions,  and  each  divifion  has  a 
peculiar  talk  :  one  part  opens  and  guts  the 
herrings,  leaving  the  melts  and  roes  ; 
another  cures  and  falts  them,  by  lining  or 
rubbing  their  infide  with  fait  ;  the  next 
packs  them,  and  between  each  row  and 
divifion  they  fprinkle  handfuls  of  fait ; 
laftly,  the  cooper  puts  a  finilhing  hand  to 
all,  by  heading  the  calks  very  tight,  and 
flowing  them  in  the  hold.  It  is  cuftomary 
with  us  to  walh  the  herrings  in  frelh  wa¬ 
ter,  and  fteep  them  twelve  or  fifteen  hours 
in  a  ftrong  brine,  before  we  proceed  to  bar¬ 
rel  them. 

Red  HERRINGS  mull  lie  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  brine,  inafmuch  as  they  are  to 
take  all  their  fait  there,  and  when  they 
are  taken  out,  they  are  fpitted,  that  is, 
ftrung  by  the  head  on  little  wooden  fpits, 
and  then  hung  in  a  chimney  made  for  that 
purpofe  :  after  which,  a  fire  of  brulh- 
wood  which  yields  a  deal  of  fmoke,  but  no 
flame,  being  made  under  them,  they  re¬ 
main  there  till  fufticiemly  fmoked  and 
dried,  and  are  afterwards  barrelled  up  for 
keeping. 

HERSE,  In  fortification,  a  lattice  or 
portcullice,  made  in  the  form  of  a  harrow, 
and  ftuck  full  of  iron-fpikes.  It  is  ufually 
hung  by  a  rope,  faftened  to  a  mouliner, 
which  is  cut  in  cafe  of  furprize,  or  when 
the  firft  gate  is  broken  with  a  petard,  to 
the  end  that  it  may  fall  and  flop  up  the 
paftage  of  the  gate,  or  other  entrance  of  a 
fort  rels* 

Thefe  herfes  are  alfo  often  laid  in  the 
roads,  with  the  point  upwards,  to  incom¬ 
mode  the  march  both  of  the  horfe  and  in¬ 
fantry. 

HERSILLON,  in  the  military  art,  a 
fort  of  beam,  &c.  between  ten  and  twelve 
feet  long,  whofe  two  fides  are  full  of 
fpikes,  to  incommode  both  horfe  and  foot. 

HESPER,  Hefperus,  in  aflronomy,  the 
evening  fiar,  Venus  being  fo  called  when 
Jhe  lets  after  the  fun. 

HESPERIDES,  in  ancient  mytho¬ 
logy,  were  the  daughters  of  Hefperus, 
which  were  three  in  number,  fEgle,  Are-, 
tliufa,  and  Plefperethufa.  They  are  re- 
prefented  by  the  ancients  as  having  the 

keeping 
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keeping  of  certain  golden  apples  on  the 
other  lide  the  ocean.  The  poets  affign 
them  a  dragon  to  watch  the  fruit  :  this 
dragon  Hercules  liew  and  carried  oil'  the 
apples. 

HESPERIS,  dame  violet,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants. 

HETEROCLITE,  among  gramma¬ 
rians,  one  of  the  three  variations  in  irre¬ 
gular  nouns,  and  defined  by  Mr.  Ruddi- 
man  a  noun  that  varies  in  declenfion  ;  as 
hoc  was,  vajis  bcec  waja,  wafer  um.  Other 
grammarians  take  the  word  heterochte  in 
a  larger  fenfe,  applying  it  to  all  irregular 
nouns. 

HETERODOX,  in  polemical  theology, 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  faith  and  dodlrines 
of  a  true  church. 

HETEROGENEOUS,  or  HETERO¬ 
GENE  AL,  fomething  that  con  fills  of 
parts  of  difiimilar  kinds,  in  oppofition  to 
homogeneous.  See  Homogeneous. 

HETEROGENEOUS,  in  mechanics, 
fuch  bodies  whole  denfily  is  unequal  in 
different  parts  of  their  bulk  ;  or  they  are 
fuch  whole  gravities  in  diiferent  parts  are  not 
proportionable  to  the  bulks  thereof :  where¬ 
as  bodies  equally  denle  or  folid  in  every 
part,  or  whole  gravity  is  proportionable  to 
their  bulk,  are  laid  to  be  homogeneous. 

H  ET  E ROG E N EO US  NOUNS,  one  of 
the  three  variations  in  irregular  nouns ; 
or  fuch  as  are  of  one  gender  in  the  lingular 
number,  and  of  another  in  the  plural,  as 
hoc  caelum,  hi  eveli. 

HETEROGENEOUS  QU  ANTITIES 
are  thole  which  are  of  fuch  different  kinds, 
as  that  one  of  them  taken  any  number  of 
times,  never  equals  or  excels  the  other. 

HETEROSCII,  in  geography,  com¬ 
monly  denotes  thofe  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  in  the  temperate  zones,  whofe  lha- 
dow  at  noon  is  always  projected  the  fame 
way,  either  northward  or  Southward. 

Heterofcii  however,  ftri&ly,  denotes 
thofe  inhabitants  which,  during  the  whole 
year,  have  their  noon-tide  lLadows  pro¬ 
jected  different  ways  from  each  other.  Thus 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  temperate 
zone  are  heterofcii  with  regard  to  thofe  of 
thefouthern.  The  inhabitants  of  one  part 
of  the  torrid  zone  are  heterofcii  with  regard 
to  thofe  of  the  reft,  and  to  thofe  of  one  of 
the  temperate  zones,  except  at  the  folftices; 
and  even  at  that  time,  all  of  the  torrid  zone 
are  heterofcii  with  regard  to  thofe  of  the 
temperate  zones  :  but  as  the  people  of  the 
torrid  zone  have  their  lhadow  now  on 
this,  and  then  on  that  fide,  they  are  called 
amphifdi.  See  Amfhijciu 
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HEXAEDRON,  Hexahedron,  In  geo« 
metry,  one  of  the  Platonic  or  five  regular 
bodies,  being  a  folid  confifting  of  fix  equal 
fides  or  faces,  popularly  called  a  cube. 

The  fquare  of  the  fide  of  a  hexaedron  is 
in  a  fubtriple  ratio  to  the  fquare  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  circuml'cribed  lphere.  Hence 
the  fide  of  the  hexaedron  is  to  the  fide  of 
the  fp-here  it  is  inferibed  in,  as  i  to  ^/3, 
and  confequently  incommenlurable  thereto. 

HEXAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of 
fix  fides,  and  as  many  angles. 

If  the  fides  and  angles  be  equal,  it  is 
called  a  regular  hexagon.  The  fide  of  a 
regular  hexagon  inferibed  in  a  circle  is 
equal  to  the  radius  of  that  circle  ;  hence  a 
regular  hexagon  is  inferibed  in  a  circle, 
by  fettting  the  radius  off  fix  times  upon  the 
periphery  :  As  I  to  1.672,  fo  is  the  fquare 
of  the  fide  of  any  regular  hexagon,  to  the 
area  thereof  nearly. 

To  deferibe  a  hexagon  on  a  given  line 
A  B  ( Plate  XXV.  fig.  1.)  draw  an  equila-* 
tcral  triangle  ABC,  and  the  vertex  C 
will  be  the  center  of  a  circle,  which  will 
circumferibe  the  hexagon  required. 

HEXAMETER,  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry,  a  verfe  confifting  of  fix 
feet. 

The  firft  four  feet  of  a  hexameter  may 
be -either  daCtyls  or  fpondees  ;  but  the  halt 
foot  ihould  in  ft  riel  nets  be  a  fpondee,  and 
the  laft:  but  one  a  datftyl,  as  in  Homer  and 
Virgil. 

Hexameters  are  divided  into  heroic, 
which  Ihould  be  grave  and  majeftic  ;  and 
into  fatyrical,  which  may  be  more  ne- 
gligent,  as  thofe  of  Horace.  Epic  poems 
confift  of  hexameters  alone  ;  elegies  and 
epiftles  ordinarily  confift  of  hexameters 
and  pentameters  alternately. 

The  modern  languages  are  not  at  all  fit 
for  this  kind- of  verfe,  whofe  cadence  de*-. 
pends  altogether  on  long  and  lhort  lylia- 
bles. 

HEXANDRIA,  in  botany,  a  clafs  of 
plants,,  comprehending  garlic,  hyacinth, 
meadow  faftron,  See. 

HEXASTYLE,  in  architecture,  a 
building  with  fix  columns  in  front. 

HIATUS  properly  dignifies  an  opening, 
cha-fm,  or  gap  ;  but  it  is  particularly  ap¬ 
plied  to  thofe  verfes  where  one  word  ends 
with  a  vowel,  and  the  following  word  be¬ 
gins  with  one,  and  thereby  occafion  the 
mouth  to  be  more  opened,  and  the  found 
to  be  very  harih. 

PI  ICC  UP,  or  HICCOUGH,  Singultus , 
in  phyfic,  a  fpafmodic,  convulfive,  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  uneafy  concuffion  of  the  dia-. 

S  Is.  phragex 
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phragm  and  fome  of  the  parts  affixed  to  it, 
rnade  in  infpiration,  and  accompanied  with 
a  fonorous  explofion  of  the  air  through  the 
jnobth. 

Hiccups  are  divided  into  two  fpecies ; 
the  former,  when  the  immediate  caufe  of 
the  diforder  is  lodged  in  the  diaphragm 
jtfelf ;  and  the  latter,  when  the  caufe  re- 
fides  in  the  ftom‘ach,  whofe  vellication  is 
propagated  to  the  diaphragm. 

Every  hiccup  does  not  require  a  cure  ; 
but  a  morbid  hiccup  calls  for  the  aflirtance 
of  the  phyfician,  who  is  principally  to  fol¬ 
low  three  intentions  of  cure  ;  the  firll  is 
to  mitigate  and  allay  the  preternatural, 
fpafmodic,  and  convulfive  motions  ;  the 
fecond  is  to  remove  the  material  caufes  ; 
and  the  third  is  to  reftore  the  parts  affected 
and  weakened.  The  firft  intention  is  an- 
fwered  by  gentle  antifpafmodic  and  ano¬ 
dyne  fubftances,  as  amber,  cinnamon, 
fatfron,  and  caftor.  An  ounce  and  a  half 
of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  mixed  with  a 
few  drops  of  the  diftilled  oil  of  dill,  is  by 
fome  thought  a  fpecilic  for  the  hiccup.  But 
the  phyfician  is  chiefly  to  purfue  the  fe¬ 
cond  intention,  which  is  to  remove  the 
material  caufes.  The  peccant  matter  is 
therefore  to  be  duly  concodted,  and  then 
to  be  eliminated  either  by  vomit  or  llool ; 
tli£  former  is  anfwered  by  fouror  fix  grains 
of  the  powder  of  fquills,  mixed  with  three 
grains  of  purified  nitre  ;  and  the  latter  by 
preparations  of  manna  and  rhubarb.  The 
celebrated  Sydenham  tells  us  that  he  has 
cured  people  in  years  of  this  diforder,  by 
giving  them  two  drams  of  diafeordium  at  a 
dofe,  when  the  feeds  of  dill  and  other  ce¬ 
lebrated  fpecifics  have  proved  ineffectual. 

HIDE,  the  {kin  of  beafts,  but  particu¬ 
larly  applied  to  thofe  of  large  cattle,  as 
bullocks,  cows,  horfes,  Src.  See  Skin. 

HIDE  of  Land  was  fuch  a  quantity  of 
land  as  might  be  plowed  v/ith  one  plough 
•within  the  compafs  of  a  year,  or  fo  much 
as  would  maintain  a  family  ;  fome  call  it 
flxty,  fome  eighty,  and  fome  an  hundred 
.acres. 

The  diftribution  of  this  kingdom  by 
Slides  of  land  is  very  ancient,  mention 
being  made  of  it  in  the  laws  of  king  Ina. 
Henry  I.  had  three fhillings for  every  hide 
of  land,  in  order  to  raife  a  dowry  for  his 
daughter  :  this  tax  was  called  hidage. 

HIDE-BOUND,  among  farriers,  a 
tliftemper  in  horles  when  the  fkin  flicks  fo 
fall;  to  the  back  and  ribs,  that  the  hand 
cannot  feparate  the  one  from  the  other 
without  great  difficulty  ;  his  body  is  at  the 
fame  time  lean,  his  back-bones  hand  up, 
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his  guts  are  for  the  mod  part  deficient  in 
moiilure,  and  his  dung  dry  and  more  of- 
fcnfive  than  common. 

If  a  horie  become  hide-bound  by  hard  , 
riding  and  ill  keeping,  he  may  be  cured  by 
good  keeping.  If  it  be  the  etfedt  of  a  fe¬ 
ver  or  lome  other  difeafe,  if  that  be  cured 
which  is  the  caufe,  the  effeCt  will  ceafe  ; 
but  if  he  has  no  fever  upon  him,  and  he  is 
hide-bound  only  from  lownefs  of  blood 
and  fpirits,  give  him  boiled  barley,  white 
water,  or  the  like,  and  when  his  flefh  is 
railed,  harden  it  with  good  oats,  beans, 
and  moderate  exercife. 

HIERACHIUM,  hawkweed,  in  bota¬ 
ny,  a  genus  of  plants. 

HIERARCHY,  among  divines,  de¬ 
notes  the  fubordination  of  angels.  See 
Angel. 

Some  of  the  rabbins  reckon  four,  others 
ten,  orders  or  ranks  of  angels;  and  give 
them  different  names,  according  to  their 
different  degrees  of  power  and  knowledge. 
Dionyfius  the  Areopagite,  thejeluitCe- 
lert,  and  many  others,  have  gone  fo  far  as 
to  fettle  a  kind  of  ceremonial  or  rule  for 
the  precedency  of  angels,  as  feraphim, 
cherubim,  thrones,  dominions,  principa¬ 
lities,  &c. 

HIERARCHY  likewife  denotes  the 
fubordination  of  the  clergy,  ecclefiaftical 
polity,  or  the  conftitution  and  government 
of  the  Chriftian  church,  confidered  as  a 
fociety. 

HIEROGLYPHICS,  in  antiquity, 
myftical  characters,  or  fymbols,  in  ufe 
among  the  Egyptians,  as  well  in  their 
writing  as  inferiptions  ;  being  the  figures 
of  various  animals,  the  parts  of  human 
bodies,  and  mechanical  instruments.  But 
befides  the  hieroglyphics  in  common  ufe 
among  the  people,  the  priefls  had  certain' 
myftical  characters,  in  which  they  wrap¬ 
ped  up  and  concealed  their  doCtrines  from 
the  vulgar.  It  is  faid,  that  thefe  fome- 
thing  refembled  the  Chinefe  characters, 
and  that  they  were  the  invention  of 
Hermes.  Sir  John  Marfham  conjectures, 
that  the  ufe  of  thefe  hieroglyphical  figures 
of  animals,  introduced  theftrange  worfhipr 
paid  them  by  that  nation  ;  for  as  thele 
figures  were  made  choice  of,  according  to 
the  refpeCtive  qualities  of  each  animal,  to 
exprefs  the  qualities  and  dignity  of  the 
perfons  reprefented  by  them,  who  were 
generally  their  gods,  princes,  and  great 
men,  and  being  placed  in  their  temples, 
as  the  images  of  their  deities  ;  hence  they 
came  to  pay  a  fuperftitious  veneration  to 
the  animals  themielvesi 

HIGH; 
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HIGH,  Altusy  a  term  of  relation,  im¬ 
porting  one  thing’s  being  luperior  or 
above  another  :  thus  we  fay,  a  high 
mountain,  the  high  court  ol  parliament, 
high  relievo,  See. 

HIGH-WATER,  the  ftatc  of  the  tide 
when  higheft,  or  the  time  jult  before  it  be¬ 
gins  to  ebb.  See  Tide. 

HIGH-WAY,  a  free  palfage  for  the 
king’s  fubjefts,  on  which  account  it  is 
called  the  king’s  high-way,  though  the 
freehold,  of  the  ioil  belong  to  the  lord  ol 
the  manor,  or  the  owner  of  the  land. 
Thofe  ways  that  lead  trom  one  town  to 
another,  and  luch  as  are  drift  or  cartways, 
and  are  for  all  travellers  in  great  roads,  or 
that  communicate  with  them,  are  high¬ 
ways  only  ;  and  as  to  their  reparation, 
are  under  the  care  of  furveyors. 

There  were  feveral  laws  in  force  con¬ 
cerning  high-ways,  but  an  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment  paffed  in  1773,  that  is  the  13th  of 
George  III.  that  reduced  into  one  aft  all 
the  laws  concerning  high-ways,  and  re¬ 
pealed  all  the  preceding  ones. 

HIGHNESS,  a  title  given  to  princes. 
Before  king  James  1.  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land  had  no  other  title  but  that  of  high- 
nefs  ;  which  was  alfo  the  cafe  of  the 
kings  cf  Spain  before  Charles  V. 

At  prefent  all  the  ions  of  crowned 
heads  are  ftiled  royal  highnefs,  as  the 
electors  of  Germany  are  electoral  high¬ 
nefs. 

HILARY-TERM,  among  lawyers, 
gee  Term. 

HILL,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the 
earth.  See  Mountain. 

Hills  are  of  great  ufe  in  a  garden  ;  as, 

1.  They  ferve  as  fereens  to  keep  olT 
the  cold  and  nipping  blafts  of  the  northern 
and  eaftern  winds. 

a.  The  long  ridges  and  chains  of  lofty 
mountains,  being  generally  found  to  run 
from  eaft  to  weft,  ferve  to  flop  the  eva- 
gation  of  thofe  vapours  towards  the  poles, 
without  which  they  would  all  run  irom 
the  hot  countries,  and  leave  them  defti- 
tute  of  rain. 

3.  They  condenfe  thofe  vapours,  like 
alembic  heads,  into  clouds  ;  and  fo,  by  a 
kind  of  external  diftillation,  give  origin 
to  fprings  and  rivers  5  and  by  amaffing, 
cooling,  and  conftipating  them,  turn  them 
into  rain,  and  by  that  means  render  the 
fervid  regions  of  the  torrid  zone  habi¬ 
table. 

4.  They  ferve  for  the  produftion  of  a 
great  number  of  vegetables  and  minerals, 
which  are  not  found  in  other  places. 
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It  hath  been  found  by  experiment  and 
calculation,  that  hills,  though  they  mea- 
lure  twice  as  much  as  the  plain  ground 
they  ftancl  upon,  yet  the  produce  of  the 
one  can  be  no  more  than  the  other  3  and 
therefore  in  purchaling  land,  the  hills 
ought  not  to  be  bought  for  more  than 
their  fuperficial  mealure,  i.  e.  to  pay  no 
more  for  two  acres  upon  the  fide  of  an 
hill,  than  for  one  upon  the  plain,  il  the 
foil  be  equally  rich. 

It  is  true,  that  thofe  lands  that  are 
hilly  and  mountainous,  are  very  different, 
as  to  their  valuable  contents,  from  what 
are  found  in  flat  and  plain  ground,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  planted,  lown,  or  built  upon  j 
as  for  example  ; 

Suppofe  an  hill  contains  four  equal  Tides, 
which  meet  in  a  point  at  the  top  3  yet 
the  contents  of  thefe  four  fides  can  pro¬ 
duce  no  more  grain,  or  bear  no  more 
trees,  than  the  plain  ground  on  which 
the  hill  Hands,  or  than  the  bafe  of  it  J 
and  yet  by  the  meafure  of  the  fides  there 
may  be  double  the  number  of  acres,  rods, 
and  poles,  which  they  mealure  on  the 
bafe  or  ground-plot. 

For  as  long  as  all  plants  preferve  then- 
upright  method  of  growing,  hilly  ground 
can  bear  no  more  plants  in  number  than 
the  plain  at  the  bale.  , 

Again,  as  to  building  on  a  hill,  the 
two  fides  of  an  hill  will  bear  no  more 
than  the  fame  number  of  houtes  that  can 
ft  and  in  a  line  at  the  bafe. 

And  as  to  rails,  or  park-paling  over  an 
hill,  though  the  meafure  be  near  double 
over  the  hill  to  the  line  at  the  bottom, 
yet  both  may  be  inclofed  by  the  fame 
number  of  pales  of  the  fame  breadth. 
Miller’s  Gard .  Dkl. 

HIN,  a  Hebrew  meafure  of  capacity 
for  things  liquid,  containing  the  fixth 
part  of  an  epha,  or  one  gallon  two  pints, 
or  two  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  folid  inches,  Englilh  meafure. 

HIND,  a  female  ftag  in  the  third  year 
of  its  age. 

HIND  CALF,  a  male  hart,  or  hind, 
in  the  firft  year.  She  fawns  in  April  or 
Mav. 

HIND,  or  HINE,  a  hulbandman’s  fer- 
vant.  Thus  a  perfon  who  overfees  the 
reft,  is  called  a  jnafter  bine. 

HINGES,  in  building,  thofe  iron  or 
brafs  joints,  whereby  doors,  tables,  &C. 
open,  ihut,  or  fold,  See.  Of  thefe  there 
are  various  fpecies, 

HIP,  dog  rofe,  a  fpecies  of  wild  briar. 
It  is  one  of  the  lavgeft  plants  of  the  rofe 

kind ; 
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kind  ;  grows  wild  in  hedges  ;  and  flowers, 
as  the  garden  forts  in  June. 

The  flowers  of  this  fpecies,  of  an  agree¬ 
able  but  weak  fmell,  and  in  tafte  bitter- 
ifh  and  roughilh,  are  faid  to  have  a 
greater  degree  of  laxitive  virtue  than  thofe 
of  the  damafk  rofe,  together  with  a  mild 
corroborating  or  reftringent  quality.  The 
fruit,  the  only  part  of  a  dog-rofe  made 
life  of  in  medicine  among  us,  is  agree¬ 
ably  dulco-acid,  and  bands  recommend¬ 
ed  as  a  cooling  reftringent,  in  bilious 
fluxes,  fbarpnefs  of  urine,  and  hot  indif- 
pofitions  of  the  ftomach  :  the  freih  pulp 
is  made  in  the  Ihops  into  a  conferve,  by 
mixing  three  ounces  of  it  with  five  of 
fine  fugar.  The  pulp  lhould  be  feparated 
with  great  care  from  the  rough  prickly 
matter  which  incloies  the  feeds  ;  a  fmall 
quantity  of  which,  retained  in  the  con¬ 
ferve,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  unealinefs  at 
the  ftomach,  pruritus  about  the  anus,  and 
fometimes  vomiting. 

KIP-GOUT,  Sciatica.  See  Gout  and 
Sciatica. 

HIP-ROOF,  among  carpenters,  called 
alfo  Italian  roof,  is  a  roof  which  has  nei¬ 
ther  gable-head,  fhread-head,  nor  jerken- 
head,  by  which  is  meant  fuch  heads  as 
are  both  gable  and  hip  at  the  fame  end  ; 
for  it  is  a  gable,  or  up-right  as  high  as 
the  collar-beam,  and  then  there  are  two 
Ihort  hips,  which  Ihut  up  with  their  tops 
to  the  tops  of  a  pair  of  rafters,  which 
country  carpenters  call  finglars. 

HIPPOCAMPUS,  the  fea-horfe,  in 
ichthyology,  the  fqu are-bod ;.ed  fyngna- 
thus,  with  no  fin  at  the  tail.  It  is  five 
inches  long,  and  where  thickeft,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  being  a  very  Angular 
and  rare  fi ill.  The  tail  ufually  curls  up 
in  the  drying,  and  its  head  being  bent 
down,  gives  it  a  rude  refemblance  to  a 
horfe  ;  whence  the  name. 

H1PPOCENTAUR,  in  antiquity,  a 
fabuloss  animal,  half  a  man,  half  horfe. 

What  gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  hippo- 
centaurs,  was  this.  The  Theflalians  are 
la  d  to  have  been  the  firft  inventors  of  the 
art  ot  breaking  horfes  ;  and  being  firft 
leen  on  borfeback,  they  feemed  to  make 
hut  one  body  with  the  horfes  ;  whence  the 
origin  of  the  fable. 

HIPPOCRAS,  an  infufion  of  aroma- 
tic  powders  in  wine,  which  is  afterwards 
edulcorated  with  fbgar  and  honey  ;  being 
fo  called,  becaufe  that,  when  the  infufion 
is  Unfilled,  it  is  brained  through  Hippo¬ 
crates’s  fleeve. 

It  is  prepared  of  various  aromatics  and 
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other  ingredients,  according  to  the  differ* 
ent  intentions  to  be  anfwered. 

*  HIPPOCRATES,  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  phylician  of  antiquity,  was  bom 
in  the  ifland  of  Coos,  about  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixtieth  year  before  the  Chriftian 
aera.  Having  collected  the  obfervations 
of  his  predecelfors,  and  added  to  them  his 
own,  he  publifhed  the  firft  body  of  phy- 
lic,  a  work  which  has  been  admired  by 
the  learned  even  to  the  prefent  time, 
Hippocrates  had  no  lei's  probity  than  learn¬ 
ing  ;  he  was  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  the 
Greeks  during  a  plague  which  broke  out 
on  the  coalt  of  Illyrium,  and  fpread  over 
all  Greece.  A  contagious  difeale  paaking 
great  havock  in  Perfia,  king  Artaxerxes 
made  him  great  offers  to  induce  him  tn 
come  and  put  a  ftop  to  the  ravages  if 
made  ;  but  Hippocrates  replied,  that  he 
would  never  give  afliftance  to  the  enemies 
of  Greece.  He  died  in  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-fixth  year  before  the 
Chriftian  aera,  aged  one  hundred  and  four. 
The  belt  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
Foedus,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  His  Apho- 
rifms,  Prognoftics,  and  all  he  has  wrote 
on  the  fvmptoms  of  difeal'es,  jullly  pals 
for  mafter-pieces. 

HIPPOCRATES’S  SLEEVE,  a  kind 
of  fibre  or  braining  bag  formed  by  join¬ 
ing  the  oppofite  angle  of  a  fquare  piece 
of  flannel  in  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  ufed 
to  ftrain  lyrups,  decoflions,  &c.  for  cla¬ 
rification. 

HIPPODROME,  in  antiquity,  the 
courfe  where  horle-races  were  performed. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  the  river  horfe, 
a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of  the 
jumenta. 

The  hippopotamus  is  a  native  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  paffing  a  great  part  of  its  time  under 
water,  in  the  rivers  of  Nile  and  Niger 
but  comes  on  lhore  to  lleep  and  breed.  It 
is  a  large  unwieldy  animal,  as  big  as  an 
ox. 

HIRUDO,  the  leech,  in  zoology,  a 
well  known  naked  infeft,  with  a  flatted 
but  not  jointed  body,  and  broader  at  the 
end  than  elfewhere,  and  the  Ikin  foft  and 
glofly. 

The  common  leech  grows  to  two  or 
three  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a  black¬ 
fill  colour,  variegated  with  yellow. 

HISSING  LETTERS,  among  gram¬ 
marians,  are  S,  X,  and  Z,  fo  called  on 
account  of  their  harih  found. 

HISTORICAL,  fomething  that  relates 
to  hiitory  ;  thus  we  fay,  hiitorical  truth > 

hiitc* 
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hiftoncal  ftyle,  hiftoricai  narration  of 
facts,  &c.  See  Hijicry. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER,  a  profeffed 
hiftorian,  or  writer  of  liillory. 

HISTORY,  an  account  of  paft  trans¬ 
actions,  narrated  with  fuch  important  cir- 
cumftances  as  are  proper  to  be  tranfmitted 
to  pofterity,  and  that  in  a  regular  con¬ 
tinued  feries. 

Hiftory  is,  of  all  others,  the  moft  dif¬ 
ficult  province.  In  other  fubjedts  there  is 
a  greater  latitude  for  the  writer’s  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  ( but,  in  hiftory,  he  is  confined 
to  the  occurrences  he  relates  ;  and  thefc, 
as  they  ate  not  alike  entertaining,  re¬ 
quire  force  and  judgment  in  the  narration, 
to  make  them  all  agreeable.  The  richeft 
fields  of  hiftory  are  fcenes  of  adtion  and 
commotion,  where  nations  are  agitated  by 
wars  abroad,  or  factions  at  home.  The 
moft  delicate  part  of  an  hiftorian,  which 
requires  thedeepeft  penetration,  and  found- 
eft  judgment,  are  the  councils  of  ftates 
and  princes,  the  Springs  of  action,  the 
characters  of  men,  the  intereft  of  parties, 
their  different  views,  &c.  Hiftory  will 
not  admit  thofe  decorations  other  iubje&s 
are  capable  of  :  the  pafiions  are  not  to  be 
moved  with  any  thing  but  the  truth  of 
the  narration.  All  the  force  and  beauty 
muft  lie  in  the  order  and  exprefiion.  To 
relate  every  event  with  perfpicuity,  in 
fuch  words  as  belt  exprefs  the  nature  of 
the  fubjeCV,  is  the  chief  commendation  of 
an  hiftorian’s  ftyle.  The  colours  faffs 
are  painted  in,  the  ftrength  and  iigmfi- 
cancy  of  the  feveral  aftions,  the  confufton 
of  a  battle,  the  diftraClions  ot  a  tumult 
fo  fenfibly  depicted,  that  in  reading  we 
feem  to  fee  them  ;  this  is  the  art  and 
perfection  of  an  hiftoricai  ftyle.  An 
hiftorian  mult  not  only  write  impartially, 
but  nobly.  He  that  fpeaks  to  the  whole 
world,  and  to  all  ages,  that  is  the  in- 
frruCtor  of  mankind,  that  pronounces  the 
tleftiny  of  many  great  men,  and  fixes 
their  character  with  pofterity,  what 
ftrength  of  genius  can  be  fufficient  for  fo 
important  an  enterprise  ?  He  mutt  be 
capable  of  forming  great  and  noble  con¬ 
ceptions  of  things,  and  giving  fuch  an 
exalted  turn  to  his  narration,  as  may 
trulv  comport  with  the  dignity  of  his 
fubjeCt. 

During  the  firft  ages,  we  have  little  or 
no  hiftory  of  the  tranfaCtions  of  man¬ 
kind;  but  that  of  Mofes,  whofe  account 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  rile,  religion, 
laws,  and  government  of  the  Jews.  It 
is  pie  fumed  he  wrote  the  principal  part  of 
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his  hiftory  about  the  year  of  the  world 
2550,  and  had  good  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  truth  of  his  relations.  He 
gives  a  regular  account  of  the  Jewifh  af¬ 
fairs,  from  the  creation  to  the  year  2550  : 
from  this  period  the  facred  hiftory  is 
carried  on  by  different  writers,  and  con¬ 
tinued  down  in  the  books  of  Jolhua, 
judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles, 
.Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  to  the  year  of  the 
world  3581. 

As  to  prophane  hiftory,  till  almoft  the 
time  where  the  Scripture  records  end,  we 
have  little  remains  of  it,  but  what  are 
either  broken  or  confufed,  or  fabulous  : 
for,  from  the  creation  to  the  flood,  we 
have  no  credible  account  of  things,  but 
that  of  Mofes ;  and  from  the  flood  to  the 
reign  of  Cyrus,  the  remains  of  antiquity 
are  fo  broken  and  confufed,  that  we  have 
very  little  prophane  hiftory  of  credit  dur¬ 
ing  this  long  and  dark  period.  As  to  the 
Chaldean  Hiftory  of  Berofus,  and  the 
Egyptian  of  Manetho,  they  were  both, 
wrote  fince  Herodotus,  and  we  have  only 
fome  fragments  of  them  preferved  by  Jo- 
fephus,  Eufebius,  &c. 

The  Greeks,  as  they  have  not  been 
noted  for  their  veracity  in  any  refpe£t,  lb 
their  integrity  in  this  particular  always 
has  been  fo  queftionable,  that  Grtecia  meti- 
dax  has  been  ftigmatized  in  hiftory.  We 
have  no  tolerable  account  from  them  before 
the  Olympiads  ;  the  times  before  thefe  were 
the  fabulous  ages  ;  and  when  the  hifto¬ 
rical  commences,  our  accounts  are  not 
much  better  ;  for,  not  having  had  origi¬ 
nally  any  public  annals,  and  amongft: 
their  ancient  authors  the  poets  have  the 
firft  rank,  we  may  eafily  imagine  what 
accounts  are  to  be  expected  from  thofe 
who  are  either  to  follow  uncertain  tradi¬ 
tions  or  the  poets.  Accordingly  their  firft: 
accounts  were  very  Icofe,  and  rather  po¬ 
ems  than  hiftories,  which  they  have  been 
charged  with  by  the  Romans,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  Quintilian  compares  the  liberty 
they  took  to  a  poetic  licence  :  but  Jofe- 
phus  tells  them  their  accounts  of  things 
are  all  novel  ;  that  they  have  no  author 
more  ancient  than  Homer  ;  that  Hellani- 
cus  differs  from  Acufilaus  ;  he  corre&s 
Hefiod,  and  Hellanicus  Ephorus  ;  he  a- 
gain  is  corrected  by  Timxus,  as  he  is  by 
others,  and  Herodotus  by  all,  who  has 
been  ftyled  the  father  of  hiftory,  though 
he  might  with  equal  juftice  be  called  the 
parent  of  fable. 

The  hiftorians  from  whom  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  hiftory  mav  be  collected,  are 
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Thucydides,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lucian, 
Juftin,  Xenophon,  Ctelias,  Polybius,  Dio- 
Ityfius  Halicarnaffcus,  Philo,  Apion,  Cor¬ 
nelius  Nepos,  Q^Curtius,  Plutarch,  ./Eli¬ 
an,  Arrian,  Appian,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Dio  Cafiius,  Herodian,  Eunappus,  Zoli- 
•  mus,  and  Photus. 

As  to  the  Roman  Hiftory,  it  at  fir  ft 
only  cdnfifted  of  ftmple  notes  drawn  up 
by  the  pontifex  maximus,  who  regularly 
ft£  down  every  year  whatever  palled  of 
confiderable  moment  in  the  ftate,  either 
in  war  or  peace  ;  and  this  cuftom,  efta- 
bliihed  very  early  at  Rome,  fubfifted  till 
the  year  A.  u.  c.  629,  or  631.  Thefe 
memoirs  were  called  the  great  annals. 
Hiftory  now  began  to  quit  this  antique 
garb,  and  to  appear  in  public  with  more 
decency.  The  poets  were  the  firft  who 
conceived  a  defign  of  improving  and 
adorning  it.  Nxvius  compofed  a  poem  on 
the  firft  Punic  war,  and  Enriius  wrote 
the  annals  of  Rome  in  heroic  verle. 
Hiftory  at  length  aflumed  a  regular  form, 
and  appeared  in  profe.  Q^Fabius  Vidor 
is  the  molt  ancient  of  the  Latin  hiftori¬ 
ans  ;  he  lived  in  the  time  of  the  lecond 
Punic  war.  The  hiftorians,  whofe  writ¬ 
ings  are  come  down  to  us,  are,  Saliuft, 
Livy,  Caefar,  Paterculus,  Tacitus,  QXJur- 
tius,  Suetonius,  Lucius  Flotus,  Juftin, 
Aurelius  Vidor,  Ammianus  Marceilinus, 
and  Eutropius.  Authors  of  the  lives  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  from  Adrian  to 
Carinus,  are,  Spartianus,Lampridius,  Vul- 
catius,  Capitolinus,  Pollio,  and  Vopifcus, 
who  all  lived  in  the  reign  of  Dioclefian. 
If  we  have  regard  to  only  one  condition 
of  hiftory,  namely,  its  truth,  we  ihall 
find  that  mod  of  the  above  authors  are 
faulty  in  that  particular. 

There  are  fome  works  in  Englifh  very 
ufeful  for  the  underftanding  of  ancient 
hiftory,  as  Hind’s  Hiftory  of  Greece, 
Potter’s  Greek  Antiquities,  Lewis's  He¬ 
brew  Antiquities,  Kennet  and  Danet’s 
Roman  Antiquities,  Prideaux  and  Shuck- 
ford's  Connexions,  Echard’s  Roman  Hif¬ 
tory,  Tranftation  of  Jufephus,  Rollin’s 
Ancient  Pliftory,  Lniverfal  Hiftory,  Bqn- 
tfv’s  Tranftation  of  the  Roman  Hiftory, 
Kicholfon’s  Hiftorical  Library,  Kea/ne’s 
Vultor  Hijloricus,  and  Rawlinfon’s  Method 
of  Studying  Hiftory  i  the  two  lall:  parti¬ 
cularly  will  give  the  reader  a  general  view 
of  umverfal  hiftory,  and  dired  to  the  bell; 
editions  of  almoft  all  the  hiftorians  ex¬ 
tant. 

The  gfeat  difadvantage  our  moft  cele¬ 
brated  hiftorians  feem  to  labour  under,  is 
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too  tedious  an  interruption  by  the  infer* 
tion  of  laws,  ftatutes,  and  records,  in  the 
body  of  their  narration,  at  leaft  in  mak¬ 
ing  too  copious  a  recital  of  them;  where¬ 
as  they  had  better  have  been  mentioned 
only  in  general,  and  thrown  by  themlelves 
into  an  appendix. 

Hiftory  is  diftinguiihed  with  regard  to 
its  matter  and  its  form  ;  with  regard  to 
its  matter,  it  is  either  facred  or  natural, 
civil,  personal,  or  lingular. 

Method  of '-ft tidying  HISTORY.  Per- 
fons  who  read  hiltory  merely  for  amufe- 
ment,  or  having  in  view  fome  particular 
branch  of  learning,  attend  only  to  certain 
branches  of  hiftory,  are  not  confined  to 
that  older  and  connedion,  which  is  ab- 
folutely  requifite  for  obtaining  a  proper 
knowledge  of  hiftory  ;  the  moft  regular, 
as  well  as  fuccefsful  way  of  ftudying 
which,  is  to  begin  with  an  epitome  of 
umverfal  hiftory,  and  afterwards  apply  to 
the  hiftory  of  particular  nations  and  com¬ 
monwealths  :  for  the  liudy  of  particular 
hillories  prefuppofes,  or,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  is  only  extending  the  knowledge 
of  particular  parts  of  univerfal  hiftory. 
Unlefs  this  be  our  plan,  we  ihall  only  fill 
the  memory  with  fome  events,  which  may 
be  done  without  applying  to  hiftory,  or 
pretending  to  the  knowledge  of  it. 

HISTORY,  in  painting,  denotes  a  pic- 
turd  compofed  ol  divers  figures,  or  per- 
fons,  repreienting  fome  tranfadion,  either 
real  or  ieigned.  See  Painting. 

Natural  HISTORY.  See  Natural, 

HITHE,  or  HYTHE,  in  our  old 
writers,  denotes  a  port,  wharf,  or  fmall 
haven,  to  embark,  or  land  wares  at  ;  as 
Qucenhithe,  &c. 

HIVE,  Ahcare ,  in  country  affairs,  a 
convenient  receptacle  for  bees. 

HIVING  of  Bees ,  the  placing  a  fwarnt 
of  bees  in  a  hive,  in  order  to  have  the 
profit  of  their  labours. 

When  a  fwarm  of  bees  has  left  an  old 
hive,  and  is  placed  in  form  of  a  cinder 
hanging  down  from  the  branches  of  fome 
fhrub  or  loofe  bufh,  the  hiving  is  ex¬ 
tremely  eafy,  and  may  be  clone  in  half  an 
hour  alter  the  time  of  their  being  ftill, 
and  calm  in  the  clufter  ;  or  it  may  be  let 
alone  till  an  hour  or  two  before  fun-fet, 
provided  that  the  l’un  do  not  fhine  too  ve¬ 
hemently  upon  the  place  where  they  are, 
for  that  would  difquiet  them,  and  force 
them  to  rife  ;  and  in  that  cafe  they  ufu- 
ally  take  a  long  flight  before  they  fettle 
again,  and  are  very  often  loft  ;  this  how¬ 
ever  may  at’  any  time  be  prevented,  by 
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pacing  an  artificial  fcreen  before  them, 
fcompofed  either  of  a  coarle  cloth,  or  of  a 
few  branches  of  trees  well  covered  with 
leaves. 

When  they  are  placed  in  a  hive,  they 
very  foon  find  themfclves  much  better 
lodged  than  in  the  place  they  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  themfelves,  and  they  ufually 
Hay  in  it,  and  begin  to  work,  the  next 
morning. 

It  might  appear  a  very  difficult  talk  to 
get  fo  large  a  number  of  bees  into  a  hive, 
but  it  is  much  lefs  fo  than  it  appears  to 
be.  They  will  often  take  poffeflion  of  the 
hive  of  their  own  accord,  when  it  is  hung 
over  them  ;  but  the  ftiorteft  way  is  to  hold 
the  hive  under  the  branch  where  they  are, 
and  then  lweep  them  down  into  it.  This 
may  be  done  with  the  branch  of  a  tree 
with  leaves  on  it,  or  with  the  hand  arm¬ 
ed  with  a  ftrong  glove,  and  the  face  co¬ 
vered.  •  But  there  are  country  fellows  who 
will  go  without  any  fort  of  defence,  and 
with  their  naked  hand  fweep  them  care¬ 
fully  off  the  bough  into  the  hive,  which 
they  hold  in  the  other  hand  underneath. 

If  it  be  about  noon  that  the  fwarm  is 
taken  into  the  hive,  it  muft  not  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  place  before  evening  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  it  muft  be  lheltered 
from  the  too  violent  heat  of  the  fun,  by 
the  lhade  of  the  trees  ;  or,  if  that  be  not 
fufficient,  a  fort  of  fcreen  muft  be  made 
for  it,  either  of  a  coarfe  cloth  properly 
fupported,  or  of  branches  of  trees  with 
their  leaves  on.  In  this  manner  it  muft 
remain  till  fun-fet,  and  then  the  hive 
muft  be  gently  lifted  up,  and  carried  to 
the  place  where  it  is  to  remain,  and  the 
next  morning  the  bees  will  be  feen  as  bufy 
at  their  work  in  it,  as  the  old  fwarm  in 
their  hive. 

Bees  often  hang  themfelves  in  a  long 
duller  from  the  young  ihoots,  or  fmall 
branches  of  high  trees  ;  and  in  this  cafe 
many  different  expedients  are  to  be  ufed 
to  hive  them,  according  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  their  pofition.  The  common 
method  is  for  one  man  to  climb  the  tree 
with  a  long  ftaff  in  his  hand,  and  an¬ 
other  to  mount  a  ladder  placed  againlt 
the  tree,  and  hold  the  hive  under  the 
fwarm,  while  the  other  fweeps  them  into 
it  with  his  ftaff  ;  and  when  the  bough  on 
which  they  hang  is  fo  far  from  the  body 
of  the  tree,  that  this  is  impraifticable  by 
the  ladder,  the  hive  is  to  be  fixed  to  the 
end  of  a  long  pole,  and  by  that  means 
fufpended  under  the  fwarm  while  they  are 
fwent  into  it.  Wheui  all  this  is  imprac- 
Vol.  II.  • 
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ticable,  by  reafon  of  the  great  height  of 
the  branch  on  which  the  fwarm  hangs,  3 
large  cloth  is  to  be  fpread  on  fome  of  the 
lower  branches,  and  the  whole  fwarm 
fwept  down  in  a  clufter  upon  it  :  this 
is  then  to  be  thrown  carefully  to  the 
ground,  and  another  perfon  is  to  be  ready 
there,  to  whelm  the  hive  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  clufter,  and  the  reft  will 
ufually  foon  creep  into  it,  and  join  them. 

Another  method  of  getting  a  fwarm 
from  a  branch  of  a  high  tree,  is  to  cut 
off  the  branch  with  a  law,  as  gently  and 
With  as  little  dillur'oance  to  the  bees  as 
pcfiible.  In  this  cafe,  when  the  branch 
is  oft,  a  man  may  carefully  defeend  with 
it,  and  the  bees  wiil  not  quit  their  hold, 
but  will  be  all  carried  where  he  pleafes 
with  it,  and  may  by  that  means  be  very 
eafily  put  into  the  hive. 

Sometimes  the  bees  which  go  out  in  a 
fwarm,  fix  upon  a  hole  in  a  wall,  or  a 
hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  for  the  affembling 
themfelves  in. 

This  is  a  much  better  choice  for  them 
than  the  branch  of  a  tree,  but  it  is  much 
worfe  for  the  perfon  who  is  to  hive  them, 
for  they  are  very  difficult  to  be  got  out  of 
thefe  places.  The  common  way  of  the 
country  people  is  to  attack  thefe  fwarms 
in  the  middle  of  a  cold  night,  and  they 
then  enlarge  the  opening  from  without, 
and,  placing  the  hive  under  it,  fcoop  the 
bees  out  of  their  nell  with  a  ladle,  and  put 
them  into  the  hive. 

It  ufually  happens  that  there  are  more 
than  one  young  female  in  the  hive,  at  the 
time  when  the  fwarm  goes  out  5  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  two  of  them  to  go  out 
with  the  fwarm.  In  this  cafe  the  fwarm 
conftantly  divides  into  two  bodies,  and  on 
whatever  branch  it  fixes,  there  are  feen 
two  clufters  of  bees,  one  placed  near  the 
other.  Each  of  thefe  is  a  complete  fwarm, 
and  has  its  female,  but  one  of  them  is 
often  much  more  numerous  than  the 
other ;  and  as  the  bees  always  love  to  live 
in  large  communities,  the  bees  of  the 
fmaller  clufter  become  tired  of  their  con¬ 
dition,  and  by  degrees  join  the  larger  ;  fo 
that  this  is  feen  to  increafe,  and  the  other 
to  decreale  in  fize  every  moment,  till  at 
length  there  remains  no  more  of  the 
fmaller  fwarm  than  a  feW  faithful  crea¬ 
tures,  forming  a  fort  of  guard  about  the 
female.  In  this  cafe,  it  is  in  vain  for 
them  to  think  of  forming  a  community 
by  themfelves,  and  they  finally,  with  the 
female,  join  the  other  fwarm  ;  fo  that  the 
new  fwarm  has  two  females.  Reaumor  s 
1  Hift.  tnf.  T'  £  HOARSE^ 
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HOARSENESS,  Raucedot  a  preterna¬ 
tural  roughnefs  of  the  voice.  The  part 
alfefted  is  the  afpera  arteria,  particularly 
the  larynx.  This  is  a  fort  of  catarrhous 
indifpofuion  arifing  from  a  too  great  acri¬ 
mony,  thinuefs,  or  faltnefs  of  the  lymph. 
Spermaceti,  decodt.  rapar.  and  rob.  pabu¬ 
lar.  are  approved  remedies  in  this  .  dif- 
order. 

HOASE,  among  failors,  a  piece  of 
canvas  fewed  together  at  the  Tides,  and 
made  into  the  form  of  a  tube,  to  convey 
Water  from  one  place  to  another. 

HOD,  a  well  known  inftrument  ufed 
by  labourers  to  carry  bricks,  mortar,  &c. 
in,  at  the  building,  or  repairing  of  houfes, 
&c. 

HOE,  in  country  affairs,  a  tool  made 
like  a  cooper’s  addz,  to  cut  up  weeds  in 
gardens,  fields,  “See.  This  tool  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  hand-hoe  :  for  other 
forts  of  hoes,  fee  the  next  article. 

HOEING,  according  to  Tull,  is  the 
breaking  or  dividing  the  foil  by  tillage, 
while  the  corn,  or  other  plants,  are  grow¬ 
ing  thereon.  It  differs  from  common 
tillage,  which  is  always  performed  before 
the  corn  or  plants  are  town  or  planted,  or 
in  the  time  of  performing  it  ;  and  it  is 
much  more  beneficial  to  the  crops  than 
any  other  tillage.  This  fort  of  tillage  is 
performed  various  ways,  and  by  means  of 
different  inftruments. 

Tranfplanting  is  nearly  allied  in  its 
nature  to  hoeing,  but  it  is  rnuch  inferior. 
The  nature  of  this  will  not  admit  of  its 
being  a  general  thing ;  and  even  if  it 
would,  hoeing  is  better  :  for  by  tranf¬ 
planting,  the  plants  can  only  be  kept  up 
to  a  certain  period,  after  which  they  will 
not  bear  it  ;  but  hoeing  may  be  tiled  to 
them  with  advantage,  to  their  utmoft 
Handing,  and  make  them  vigorous  all  the 
while. 

The  roots  of  a  plant  are  all  neceffarily 
broken  oft  in  tran (planting,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  fome  time  for  it  to  llrike  a  whole 
fet  of  new  ones ;  and  if  the  earth  about 
it  is  not  kept  thoroughly  moiftened  all 
this  time,  the  new-formed  roots  will  not 
be  able  to  Ihoot,  and  the  plant  will  ftarve 
in  the  midft  of  plenty  :  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  hoeing,  the  fame  advantage  of 
a  new  pafture  for  the  plant  is  obtained, 
by  the  breaking  the  particles  of  the  earth, 
and  at  the  lame  time  no  more  of  the  roots 
are  broken  off'  than,  can  eafily  be  fup- 
plied,  and  the  reft  remaining  in  their 
places,  the  plant  continues  growing  with¬ 
out  that  Hop  or  decay,  which  muff  hap- 
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pen  on  tranfplanting,  and  which  it  feco-i 
vers  only  by  degrees.  It  is  obferved,  that 
fome  plants  are  the  worfe  for  tranfplant¬ 
ing  :  lucerne  and  faintfoiiv  are  never  f<? 
good  after  tranfplanting,  as  when  they  are 
left  in  their  native  places,  at  the  famedif- 
tances  ;  and  finochia,  removed,  is  never 
fo  good  and  tender  as  when  it  is  not. 
This  laft  plant  receives  fuch  a  check  front 
tranfplanting  in  its  infancy,  that  it  has 
afterwards  adifeafe  like  the  rickets,  which 
caufes  knots  and  fwellings  in  it,  that  fpoil 
it  as  a  delicacy.  All  the  tap-rooted  plants 
fuller  by  tranfplanting  ;  for  it  is  neceflary 
in  this  to  cut  off'  the  long-main  root, 
which  afterwards,  however  good  the  foil 
may  be,  never  arrives  at  the  length  it 
othervvile  would  have  had,  and  which  was 
necelfary  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  plant. 
One  great  benefit  of  hoeing  is,  that  it 
keeps  plants  moift  in  dry  weather,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  which  to  their  growth  is  eaiily 
feen. 

The  hoe  alfo,  particularly  the  horfe- 
hoe,  for  the  other  does  not  go  deep  e- 
nough,  procures  moifture  for  the  roots 
from  the  dews  which  fall  moft  in  dry 
weather ;  and  thefe  dews  feem  to  be  the 
moft  enriching  of  all  moifture,  as  it  con¬ 
tain,  in  it  a  fine  black  earth,  which  will 
fubfide  from  it  in  Handing,  and  which 
leems  fine  enough  to  be  the  proper  pa¬ 
bulum,  or  food  for  plants. 

A  demonftration  that  the  tilled  earth 
receives  an  advantage  from  thefe  dews, 
which  the  unfilled  does  not,  is  this  ;  dig 
a  hole  in  any  piece  of  land,  of  fuch  a 
depth  as  the  plough  ufually  goes  to  ;  fill 
this  with  powdered  earth,  and,  after  a 
day  or  two,  examine  the  place,  and  the 
bottom  part  of  this  earth,  and  bottom  of 
the  hole,  will  be  found  moift,  while  all 
the  reft  of  the  ground,  at  the  fame  depth, 
is  dry. 

Although  hard  ground,  when  thorough¬ 
ly  loaked  with  rain,  will  continue  wet 
longer  than  fine  tilled  land  adjoining  to 
it,  yet  this  water  ferves  rather  to  chill 
than  to  nourilh  the  plants  Handing  in  it, 
and  to  keep  out  the  other  benefits  of  -  the 
atmofphere  ;  it  leaves  the  ground  much 
harder  alfo  than  before,  when  it  is  finally 
exhaled  out  of  it  ;  and  when,  at  length, 
the  earth  is  then  hardened,  it  can  receive 
no  benefit  from  any  thing  lefs  than  a  de¬ 
luge  of  rain,  which  feldom  falls  till  the 
feafon  of  vegetation  is  over. 

As  fine  hoed  ground  is  not  fo  long 
foaked  with  rain,  fo  the  dews  never  fufi'er 
it  to  become  perfectly  dry.  This  appears 

from 
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from  thenourilhing  Hate  of  plants  in  hoed 
ground,  while  others  near  them,  but  in 
ground  not  hoed,  are  Halved  for  want  of 
nourilhment.  The  common  opinion  is 
a'gainfi  this,  but  obfervation  proves  it  to 
be  true  againfl  thccommon  opinion.  The 
vulgar  are  guided  by  this,  however,  and 
will  not  hoe  their  ground  in  dry  weather 
for  fear  of  letting  in  the  drought,  as  they 
call  it  ;  whereas  hoeing  this  is  the  only 
method  of  keeping  away  the  drought,  and 
Without  either  this,  or  watering,  they  muH 
periih  in  thefe  feafons.  Tull's  Uoije-Hoe- 
ing  Hujbandry . 

HOG,  Sus,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  qua¬ 
drupeds,  ot  the  order  of  the  jumenta. 

Befides  the  common  hog,  there  are  feve- 
ral other  fpecies  :  i.  The  American  hog, 
With  the  back  briHly  behind,  and  with  a 
naked  tail.  z.  The  niulk  hog,  with  a 
cylf,  or  gland  on  the  back,  in  which  is 
fecreted  a  perfumed  fluid  :  its  tail  is  nak¬ 
ed.  3.  '1  he  babyroulfa,  with  two  teeth 
growing  on  the  forehead. 

Hog’s  dung  is,  by  Mortimer,  reckoned 
oneof  the  richelt manures  we  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with,  and  vhe  next  in  value  to  that  of 
iheep’s  dung,  and  is  found  to  be  equal  in 
virtue  to  twice  the  quantity  of  any  other 
dung,  except  this.  The  ancients  feem  to 
have  been  difpleafed  with  it,  on  account 
of  its  breeding  weeds  ;  but  this  is  only 
accufing  it  of  being  too  rich,  for  any  dung 
will  dothis-when  laid  too  thick.  It  is  an 
excellent  manure  for  paflure-greunds,  and 
excels  all  other  kinds  of  duns;  for  trees. 
The  farmers  who  ufe  this  dung  for  their 
lands,  generally  take  care  to  lave  it,  by 
well  paving  the  flyes,  and  increafe  the 
quantity  by  throwing  in  bean-flaiks,  Hub¬ 
ble,  and  many  other  things  of  a  like  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  by  good  management  of  this 
kind  many  farmers  have  procured  fifty  cr 
lixty  loads  of  excellent  manure  a  year,  out 
of  a  frnall  Hye.  The  very  befi  way  of 
ufing  this  dung,  is  to  mix  it  with  horie- 
dung  ;  and  for  this  reafon  it  is  befi.  to  have 
the  Hye  near  the  liable,  that  the  two 
cleanfingsmay  be  mixed  in  one  heap,  and 
ufed  together. 

They  have  in  many  parts  of  Stafford¬ 
shire  a  poor  light,  ihallow  land,  on  which 
they  fow  a  kind  of  white  pea:  the  land  is 
neither  able  to  bear  this,  nor  any  thing 
die,  to  advantage  for  their  reaping  ;  but 
when  the  peas  are  ripe,  they  turn  in  as 
many  hogs  as  the  quantity  of  peas  will  fat¬ 
ten,  luftering  them  to  live  at  large,  and 
remain  there  day  and  night  ;  in  confe¬ 
rence  of  this*  the  laud  will  produce  good 
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crops  of  hay  for  feveral  years  afterwards; 
or  if  too  poor  for  that,  it  will  at  worfi  raife 
grafs  enough  to  make  it  a  good  pafiure- 
ground. 

*  HOGARTH,  (WILLIAM)  an  ex¬ 
cellent  burlefque  painter,  was  born  in 
London,  and  his  father  put  him  apprentice 
to  an  engraver  of  pewter  pots  ;  in  which 
humble  lituation  he  palled  through  his 
time,  without  feeming  to  have  any  higher 
views.  His  apprenticdhip  was  however 
no  fooner  expired,  than  he  purfued  every 
method  of  improving  himftlf  in  the  art  of 
drawing,  of  which  his  former  mailer  had 
given  him  but  a  rude  idea.  This  ambition 
was  produdlive  of  diflrefs;  and  while  he 
lpent  his  time  in  preparing  for  his  future 
excellence,  he  felt  all  the  contempt  that 
indigence  could  produce.  The  firll  piece 
in  which  he  difiinguilhed  lumfclf  as  pain¬ 
ter,  was  in  the  figures  of  the  Wandfworth 
alfembly,  which  are  drawn  from  the  life, 
without  any  circumfiances  of  his  burlefque 
manner.  His  next  piece  was  his  pool  of 
Bethefda,  which  he  prefented  to  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  holpital.  His  being  afterwards 
employed  to  draw  defigns  for  a  new  editi¬ 
on  of  Hudibras,  was  the  inlet  to  his  fu¬ 
ture  excellence  in  the  burlefque  or  humour¬ 
ous  pivllures,  in  which  he  exceeded  all  that 
went  before  him.  The  firfi  of  this  kind 
was  his  Harlot’s  Progrefs,  in  which  he 
condufts  her  through  'all  the  viciffitudes  of 
wretchednefs  to  a  premature  death.  This 
was  followed  by  the  Rake’s  Progrefs,  a- 
dapted  to  anfwer  the  moll  moral  purpofes ; 
as  is  alio  lus  Marriage  A-la-mode,  in  fix 
prints;  and  the  efleiils  of  idlenefs  and  in- 
duflry,  exemplified  in  the  conducl  of  two 
fellow-apprentices,  in  twelve  prints,  &c» 
Mr.  Ho  garth  travelled  with  feveral  of  his 
companions  to  Paris ;  but  had  no  fooner 
landed  at  Calais,  than  attempting  to  draw 
the  gate  ot  that  city,  he  was  taken  into 
cuflody,  on  fufpicion  of  his  being  a  fpy  > 
but  being  fully  cleared  from  that  charge 
by  his  companions,  he  was  inifantly  let  at 
liberty  ;  however,  the  refentment  he  felt 
on  this  occafion  induced  him  to  defign  the 
fatyrical  print  called  the  Gate  of  Calais, 
and  he  never  after  drew  a  Frenchman  but 
in  caricatura.  The  lafi  circumfiance  of 
lus  life  was  his  contefi  with  Mr.  Churchill. 
It  is  faid  that  both  met  at  Well minficr- 
hall,  Hogarth  to  take  by  his  eye  a  ridi¬ 
culous  likenefs  of  that  poet,  and  Churchill 
to  furniih  a  defeription  of  the  painter ;  but 
Hogarth’s  print  of  the  poet  wai  not  muclv 
efleemed,  and  the  poet’s  letter  to  him  was, 
fo  exceedingly  fevere,  that  it  is  fuppofed  to 
T  t  z  have 
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liave  occafioned  his  death.  Belides  the 
pictures  and  prints  already  mentioned, 
Hogarth  publiihed  many  others,  in  which 
are  ihewn  all  the  force  of  the  moil  excel¬ 
lent  comic  genius. 

HOGSHEAD,  in  commerce,  a  meafure 
of  capacity,  containing  fixty-three  gal¬ 
lons. 

HOISING,  in  the  fea-Ianguage,  the 
aft  of  drawing  up  any  weighty  body  by 
the  help  of  a  tackle  or  complication  of 
pul  lies. 

HOKE-DAY,  the  Tuefday  after  Eaf- 
ter-week  ;  which  was  the  day  on  which 
the  Englilh  conquered  and  expelled  the 
Danes  :  this  was  therefore  kept  as  a  day 
of  rejoicing,  and  a  duty,  called  Hoke- 
Tuelday-Money,  was  paid  to  the  landlord, 
for  giving  his  tenants  and  bondmen  leave 
to  celebrate. 

HOLD,  in  Ihip-building,  all  that  part 
of  a  lhip’s  inf.de  which  reaches  from  end  to 
end,  from  the  lower-deck  to  the  floor  or 
bottom,  and  contains  the  cargo,  provifi- 
ons,  See. 

HOLD-FAST,  a  large  piece  of  iron, 
an  the  fhape  of  the  letter  S,  fixed  into  a 
wall,  to  ftrengthen  it.  Alio  a  tool  ufed 
by  joiners,  carvers,  &c.  which  goes 
through  their  benches,  to  hold  fall  fuch 
work  as  cannot  be  finiihed  by  its  being 
held  in  the  hand. 

ROLIBUT',  the  name  of  a  very  large 
flat-fiih,  refembling  the  flounder,  but  lon¬ 
ger  in  proportion  to  its  breadth. 

■j’-  HOLLAND,  one  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  bounded  on  the  north  and  weft  by 
the  German  ocean  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Zuider  fea,  the  Overyfiel,  and  Guelder- 
land  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Zeeland  and 
Utretcht.  It  is  a  hundred  miles  in  length, 
though  not  above  thirty  broad,  but  it  en¬ 
joys  the  greateft  foreign  trade  of  any  pro¬ 
vince  in  the  world.  This  country  was 
formerly  covered  with  thick  forefts,  as 
Hill  appears  by  the  roots  and  flumps  of 
trees,  which  have  been  found  in  the  road 
of  the  ifland  of  Texel,  feated  towards  the 
north  part  of  Holland,  which  was  quite 
over-run  with  wood,  not  above  a  hundred 
and  fixty  years  ago. 

Holland  is  divided  into  North  and 
South.  The  North,  which  is  called  Weft 
Friefland,  or  North  Holland,  extends 
from  Amfterdam  to  the  North  fea  ;  the 
South,  or  Zud  Holland,  extends  from 
Zeeland,  Brabant,  and  the  territory  of 
Utrecht,  as  far  as  the  dyke  of  Sparendam, 
and  comprehends  very  large  lakes,  and  a 
tfe.it  of  the  fea  to  th,e  fouth.  In  this  fmall 
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extent,  there  are  twenty-nine  walled  ci¬ 
ties,  with  feveral  towns  that  enjoy  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  cities,  with  above  four  hundred 
villages.  There  arefixlarge  cities,  where 
the  llates  of  the  province  hold  their  feffions, 
namely,  Dort,  Haerlem,  Delft,  Leyden, 
Amfterdam,  and  Tergow.  The  principal 
towns  which  have  the  privileges  of  cities, 
but  are  without  walls,  are  the  Hague, 
Gravefand,  Delflhaven,  Bevcrwyck,  Ryf- 
wick,  Vlaerdinghe,  which  is  the  refidence 
of  the  chief  counts  of  Holland,  Schaegen, 
Nieuport,  and  Geervliet.  Befides  thefe, 
there  are  feveral  illes  which  depend  on 
Holland,  as  Ens  and  Urck,  in  North 
Holland  ;  Voorn,  Hoeree,  Somerfdyck, 
Korendyck,  Putten,  and  Pierchiel,  on 
the  fouth  ;  and  towards  the  north,  Texel, 
Vlielandt,  Schellinck,  and  Wieringh. 
The  foil  of  this  province  is  every  where 
foft  and  marlhy,  for  which  reafon  it 
is  not  fit  for  tillage,  and  therefore  there 
is  little  corn,  and  no  wheat.  The  whole 
country  is  meadow-land,  which  is  over¬ 
flowed  in  winter,  and  it  would  continue  fo 
always,  if  tjie  inhabitants  had  not  found 
out  a  method  of  drawing  off  the  water  by 
engines.  It  would  iikewife  be  always  ex- 
pofed  to  the  inundations  of  the  fea,  if  they 
had  not  raifed  very  ftrong  dykes.  The 
Dutch  are  gentle,  indullrious,  laborious, 
given  to  trade,  goodfeamen,  and  lovers  of 
liberty.  They  fuffer  the  public  exercife 
of  all  forts  of  x’eligions,  except  the  Roman 
Catholic,  who  perform  their  ceremonies 
in  private  houfes,  and  their  priefts  and 
other  ecclefiaftics  are  not  permitted  to  wear 
their  proper  habits.  There  are  few  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  arts  and  fciences  are  more 
cultivated  than  in  Holland,  and  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  number  of  learned  men. 
The  air  is  cold  and  unhealthy,  efpecially 
about  the  equinoxes,  and  there  is  no  coun¬ 
try  where  the  weather  is  more  unfettled. 
Though  Holland  has  no  corn  of  its  own, 
yet  it  fupplies  the  other  provinces,  and 
even  fometimes  France  and  Spain.  The 
cleanlinefs  of  every  part  of  Holland  is  car¬ 
ried  to  an  excefs  ;  for  they  make  the  out- 
ftde  of  their  houfes  as  clean  as  the  infide. 
The  whole  province  is  cut  through  with  a 
thoufand  canals,  and  the  land  is  covered 
with  green  grafs  or  flowers,  of  which  they 
have  many  curious  forts,  as  well  as  fruits. 
Though  it  has  no  ftaple  commodity  or 
produce  of  its  own,  except  butter  and 
cheefe,  yet  it  is  confidered  as  the  granary 
of  Europe.  It  has  no  vineyards,  and  yet 
has  more  wine,  and  more  forts  of  wine, 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  has 
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lias  no  woods,  and  yet  there  are  more 
joiners  and  carpenters  here  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  more  Ihips,  barks, 
boats,  and  veifels,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  In  Ihort,  it  is  a  magazine 
where  the  produdt  of  every  country  is 
lodged,  bought  in  very  cheap,  and  fold 
out  very  dear.  Their  fleet,  if  not  their 
army,  has  formerly  been  a  match  for  any 
power  in  Europe. 

HOLLAND,  in  commerce,  a  fine  and 
clofe  kind  of  linen,  fo  called  from  its  being 
firft  manufactured  in  Holland.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Linen. 

HOLLOW,  in  architecture,  a  concave 
moulding,  about  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  call¬ 
ed  by  fome  a  cafement,  and  by  others  an 
abacus. 

HOLLOW-SQUARE,  in  the  military 
art,  a  body  of  foot  drawn  up,  and  an 
empty  fpace  in  the  middle  for  colours, 
drums,  and  baggage. 

HOLLY,  in  botany.  Seee  Ayuifolium. 

HOLLY  Hedges  are  a  very  beautiful 
evergreen  and  llrong  fence,  but  liable  to 
perilh  in  hard  winters.  It  has  been  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  feverity  of  the  cold,  in 
thefe  feafons,  was  the  occafion  of  this  : 
but  a  clofer  obfervation  has  lhewn,that  the 
mifchief  is  owing  to  the  field  mice,  which 
in  very  fevere  feafons,  when  they  can 
get  nothing  elfe,  dilbark  the  roots  of  thefe  I 
Inrubs. 

The  method  of  preferving  thefe  hedges, 
ip  fuch  feafons,  is  found  to  be  by  clearing 
away  the  weeds  which  are  a  harbour  to 
thole  little  animals,  and  placing  traps  and 
boxes  in  proper  places,  with  a  palle  made 
of  butter  and  rats-bane,  daubed  over  their 
infides,  and  holes  made  in  their  tides  no 
bigger  than  what  the  mice  or  rats,  if  there 
be  any  there,  can  creep  into  ;  and  thus 
the  vermin  are  deflroyed,  and  themifchiers 
which  might  attend  rats-bane  being  expos¬ 
ed,  are  prevented. 

Knee  HOLLY,  a  name  given  to  butch¬ 
er's  broom. 

Sea  HOLLY,  a  plant  more  ufually  call¬ 
ed  eryorgium. 

HOLOCAUST,  a  burnt-offering,  or 
facrifice,  wholly  confumed  by  fire;  of 
this  kind  was  the  daily  facrifice  in  the 
Jewifh  church.  This  was  done  by  way 
of  acknowledgment,  that  the  perfon  of¬ 
fering  and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  were 
the  eifeCts  of  the  divine  bounty.  The 
heathens,  who  alfo  offered  holocaulls, 
probably  confidered  them  in  the  fame 
light  :  and  the  difpofing  of  facrifices  this 
tyay  was  the  general  culiom,  till  Promc- 
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theus  introduced  the  cullom  of  burpiqg 
oply  a  part,  and  retaining  the  remainder 
for  his  own  table. 

HOLOGRAPH,  in  the  civil  law,  an 
inftrument  entirely  in  the  hand-writing  $£ 
the  perfon  whofigns  it. 

HOLY-GHOST,  one  of  the  perfons  of 
the  holv  Trinity.  See  God  and  Trinity. 

Order  of  the  HOLY-GHOST,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  military  order  in  France,  inffitutecj 
by  Henry  III.  in  1569.  It  confids  of  aq 
hundred  knights,  who  are  to  make  proof 
of  their  nobility  for  three  defcents.  The 
king  is  the  grand-mafler,  or  fove  reign., 
and  as  fuch,  takes  an  oath  on  his  co  a-, 
tion-day,  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
order. 

The  knights  wear  a  golden-crofs,  hung 
about  their  necks  by  a  blue  filk  ribband, 
or  collar.  But  before  they  receive  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Holy  Ghofl,  that  of  St.  Michael 
is  conferred  as  a  neceffary  degree  and 
for  this  reafon  their  arms  are  furrounded 
with  a  double  collar. 

HOLY-THURSDAY,  the  fame  with 
afcenfion-day. 

HOLY-DAYS,  the  fame  with  feftivals. 

HOLY-ROOD-DAY,  a  fedival  other- 
wife  called  the  exaltation  of  the  crofs. 

HOMAGE,  in  law,  is  the  fubmifiiopj 
loyalty,  and  fervice  which  a  tenant  prot 
mifed  to  his  lord,  when  he  was  firll  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  land  which  he  held  of  the 
lord  in  fee  :  alfo  that  owing  to  a  king,  or 
to  any  fuperior. 

HOMAGE- JURY,  a  jury  in  a  cour£ 
baron,  confiding  of  tenants  that  do  homage 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

This  jury  makes  enquiry  into,  and  pre- 
fentments  of,  defaults  and  deaths  of  te¬ 
nants,  and  of  admittances  and  fuvrender§ 
into  the  lord’s  court. 

HOMER,  the  mod  ancient,  and  the 
mod  celebrated  of  all  the  Greek  poets, 
fived  about  a  thoufand  years  before  the 
Chvidian  sera.  Seven  cities  difputed  the 
glorv  of  haying  given  him  birth,  v'7. 
Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Colophon,  Salarr.is, 
Chios,  Argos,  and  Athens.  However, 
the  opinion  which  appears  to  have  the  belt 
foundation,  is,  that  he  was  born  at  Smyr¬ 
na  or  Chios.  We  have  nothing  that  is 
very  certain  in  relation  to  the  particulars 
of  his  life  :  his-mother’s  name  it  is  faicj 
was  Chritheis,  and  his  mailer’s  Phemius, 
or  Pronapides,  who  taught  polite  literature 
and  mufic  at  Smyrna.  Phemius,  charmed 
.with  the  good  conduCt  of  his  pupil’s  mo¬ 
ther  Chritheis,  married  her,  and  adopteef 
her  foil.  After  their  death  Homep  ins 
*  •  hcrited 
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Rented  their  fubftance,  and  his  father’s 
fchool,  when  he  obtained  univerlal  admi¬ 
ration  ;  but  a  perfon  named  Mentes,  the 
mailer  of  a  Ihip,  who  arrived  at  Smyrna 
in  the  way  of  trade,  being  much  pleafed 
with  Homer,  propofed  his  quitting  his 
Jchool,  and  accompanying  him  in  his  voy¬ 
ages.  Homer,  who  had  already  begun 
his  Iliad,  embarked  with  Mentes.  It  ap¬ 
pears  certain  that  he  pafled  through  all 
Greece,  Alia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  feveral 
other  countries.  In  thele  voyages,  he  be¬ 
came  an  excellent  geographer,  and  inform¬ 
ed  himl'elf  of  the  manners  of  different  na¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  of  thole  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Phrygians,  and  Egyptians. 
In  returning  from  Spain  he  landed  at  Itha¬ 
ca,  where  he  was  atf  lifted  with  a  defluxion 
in  his  eyes,  when  Mentes  left  him’  with 
M  entor,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  Ithaca,  and  returned  to  Leucadia,  his 
native  country.  At  his  return  he  foufid 
Homer  cured,  on  which  they  reimbarked, 
and  after  having  vifited  the  coaft  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  arrived  at  Colophon,  where,  it 
is  laid,  this  great  poet  loft  his  fight.  This 
misfortune  induced  him  to  return  to  Smyr¬ 
na,  from  whence  he  went  to  Cumse.  He 
was  there  received  with  fuch  joy,  that  he 
cfefired  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  public 
treafury;  but  this  requeft  being  rejefted, 
he  went  to  Fhocaea,  uttering  this  impreca¬ 
tion,  “  That  no  poets  might  ever  be  born 
at  Cumae,  to  celebrate  that  town  by  their 
“  poems.”  He  afterwards  wandered 
through  feveral  places,  and  ftopt  at  Chios, 
where  he  married,  and  compofed  hisOdyf- 
t jy.  Some  time  after,  having  added  many 
vrrfes  to  his  poems  in  praife  of  the  cities 
of  Greece,  elpecially  of  Athens  and  Ar¬ 
gos,  he  went  to  Samos,  where  he  l'pent 
the  winter.  From  Samos  he  went  to  Io, 
one  of  the  Sporades,  with  a  defign  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  voyage  to  Athens;  but  falling 
fick,  he  died  there,  about  the  nine  hundred 
and  twentieth  year  before  the  Chriftian 
sera.  We  have  two  of  his  poems,  which 
are  greatly  celebrated,  the  Iliad  and  Odyf- 
iey,  both  of  which  are  mailer-pieces  ; 
we  there  find  beauties  of  all  kinds.  No¬ 
thing  was  ever  comparable  to  the  clearnefs 
and  majelfy  of  Homer's  ftvle;  to  the  fub- 
limity  of  his  thoughts  ;  to  theftrength  and 
fweetnefs  of  his  verfies.  All  his  images 
are  ftriking;  his  defcriptioMs  juft  and  ex- 
aft  ;  the  paflions  lo  well  expreffed,  and  na¬ 
ture  fo  finely  painted,  that  he  gives  to  every 
thing  motion,  life,  and  aftion.  But  he  more 
particularly  excels  in  invention,  and  in  the 
different  characters  of  his  heroes,  which 
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are  fo  varied,  that  they  affeft.  us  In  an  In- 
expreffible  manner.  In  a  word,  the  more 
he  is  read  by  a  perfon  of  good  tafte,  the 
more  he  is  admired. 

HOMESOKEN,  a  privilege  enjoyed 
by  every  perfon,  in  his  own  houfe  or  home, 
which  ought  not  to  be  invaded. 

HOMICIDE,  in  common  law,  the 
killing  a  man. 

It  is  divided  into  voluntary  and  cafuaL 
Calual  is  either  merely  cafual,  or  mixed  ; 
the  former  is  when  a  perfon  kills  another 
by  pure  mifchance,  being  about  his  lawful 
occafions  :  it  is  accounted  mixed,  when 
there  is  negligence  orfome  unwarrantable 
circumftance  attending  the  aftion.  Vo¬ 
luntary  homicide,  that  which  is  deliberate  ; 
and  is  either  with  a  precedent  malice,  or 
without  ;  the  former  is  a  felonious  kill- 
tng,  with  malice  prepenfe,  any  perfon  in 
the  realm,  who  is  under  his  majefty’s  pro- 
teftion. 

HOMILY,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  a 
fermon,  or  difeourfe,  upon  fame  point  of 
religion,  delivered  in  a  plain  manner, 
fo  as  to  be  eafily  underftood  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  there 
were  leveral  of  thefe  homilies  made  and 
printed,  and  ordered  to  be  read  in  fuch 
churches  as  were  not  provided  with  a  fiu- 
ficiently  learned  minifter,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent  unfound  doftrine  being  taught  in  re¬ 
mote  country  places. 

In  the  primitive  church,  homily  rather 
meant  a  conference  or  converlation  by  way 
of  queltion  and  anfwer,  which  made 
part  of  the  office  of  a  bilhop,  till  the  fifth 
century,  when  the  learned  priefts  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  preach,  catechize,  &c.  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thebilhops  ufed  to  do. 

There  are  ftill  extant  feveral  fine  homi¬ 
lies,  compofed  by  the  ancient  fathers,  par¬ 
ticularly  St.  Chryfoftom  and  St.  Gregory* 

HOMOGENEOUS,  or  HOMOGE¬ 
NE  AL,  denotes  fuch  fubjefts  as  confift  of 
parts  of  the  lame  nature,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  heterogeneous,  where  the  parts  are 
of  different  natures. 

HOMOGENEAL.  NUMBERS,,  fuch 

as  are  of  the  fame  kind.. 

HOMOGENEAL  SURDS,  fuch  as 
have  one  common  radical  fign,  as  K/'  a, 
a/'1  or  ^/3  biy  or  ^3  ce.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Surds. 

HOMOLOGOUS,  in  geometry,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  correfpondent  fides  and  angles 
ot  fimilar  and  equiangular  figures,  which 
are  faid  to  be  homologous,  or  in  proportion 
to  one  another 
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i-TONE,  a  fine  kind  of  whetdone,  nfed 
for  letting  razors,  pen-knives,  and  the 
like. 

HONEY,  Mel,  a  fweet  vegetable  juice, 
colledled  by  the  bee  from  the  flowers  of 
different  plants,  and  depofited  in  the  cells 
of  the  combs  ;  from  which  it  is  ex* 
traded,  either  by  lpontaneous  percolation 
through  a  lieve  in  a  warm  place,  or  by 
expreflion.  That  which  runs  fpontaneoufiy 
is  purer  than  the  expreffed  ;  a  quantity 
of  the  waxy  and  other  impurities  being 
forced  out  along  with  it  by  the  preflure, 
efpecially  when  the  combs  are  previoully 
heated.  The  bell  fort  of  honey  is  of  a 
thick  confidence,  a  whitilh  colour,  an 
agreeable  fmell,  and  very  pleafant  tafte  : 
both  the  colour  and  flavour  are  faid  to 
differ  in  fome  degree  according  to  the 
plants  which  the  bees  colled  it  from. 

Honey  expofed  to  a  gentle  heat,  as 
that  of  a  warm  bath,  becomes  thin,  and 
throws  up  to  the  furface  its  waxy  impu¬ 
rities,  together  with  the  meal  or  flower 
fometimes  fraudulently  mingled  with  it, 
■which  may  thus  be  feparated  by  difpu- 
mation,  fo  as  to  leave  the  honey  pure. 

This  juice  is  a  ufeful  fweet,  for  medici¬ 
nal  as  well  as  domeftic  purpofes  ;  more 
aperient  and  detergent  than  the  Ampler 
fweet  prepared  from  the  fugar  cane  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  lerviceable  for  promoting  expec¬ 
toration  in  diforders  of  the  bread,  and  as 
an  ingredient  in  cooling  and  detergent 
gargariims.  For  thele,  and  other  fimi- 
lar  intentions,  it  is  fometimes  mixed  with 
vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two 
pounds  to  a  pint,  and  the  mixture  boil¬ 
ed  down  to  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup  ; 
fometimes  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of 
different  vegetables,  by  boiling  in  like 
manner  with  their  juices  or  infufions,  till 
the  watery  parts  of  the  juice  or  infufion 
have  exhaled  and  left  the  aClive  matter 
incorporated  with  the  honey.  The  boil¬ 
ing  of  honey,  though  it  diflipates  great 
part  of  its  odorous  matter,  and  thus 
proves  in  fome  cafes  injurious  to  it,  is  in 
fome  cafes  alfo  of  advantage  :  there  are 
particular  conditutions,  with  which  honey 
remarkably  difagrees,  and  in  which  even 
very  fmall  quantities  occafion  gripes, 
purging,  and  great. diforder  :  by  boiling, 
it  loles  of  that  quality  by  which  it  pro¬ 
duces  thefe  efl'edts. 

HONEY-COMB,  a  waxen  dru&ure 
full  of  cells,  framed  by  the  bees  to  de- 
pofit  their  honey,  eggs,  See. 

There  is  l’omething  very  wonderful  in 
the  condrudtioa  of  the  cells  in  the  honey- 
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comb.  And  if  thefe  admirable  infers 
knew  their  advantage,  they  could  not 
more  nicely  obferve  the  rules  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  geometry*  Hence  we  may  obferve^ 
that  though  the  method  of  difeovering 
the  maxima  and  minima  of  quantities  by 
duxions  is  a  part  of  knowledge  which  the 
mathematicians  have  but  lately  acquired, 
and  which  they  edeem  the  fublimity 
of  human  fcience,  yet  this  very  thing 
was  imparted  to  thefe  infers  at  the  firft 
creation  of  things. 

The  celerity  with  which  a  fwarm  of 
bees  received  into  a  hive,  where  they  find 
themfelves  lodged  to  their  minds,  bring 
their  works  of  the  combs  to  perfection, 
is  amazing.  There  are  vad  numbers 
at  work  all  at  once  ;  and  that  they 
may  not  incommode  one  another,  they 
do  not  work  upon  the  fird  comb  till  it  is 
finifhed,  but  when  the  foundation  of  that 
is  laid,  they  go  to  work  upon  another,  fo 
that  there  are  often  the  beginnings  of 
three  or  four  dories  made  at  once,  and  fo 
many  fwarms  allotted  to  the  carrying  on 
the  work  of  each.  It  would  be  a  defirable 
thing  to  fee  the  bees  at  work,  in  mak¬ 
ing  thefe  elegant  and  regular  fabrics  ;  but 
it  is  fcarce  pofiible  to  fee  any  thing  of  this 
kind  didindtly,  even  with  the  advantage 
of  glafa-hives  ;  for,  as  M.  Reaumur  ob- 
ferves,  no  bee  ever  works  fingly  upon 
this  occafion,  but  wherever  the  fabric  is 
eredling,  there  are  numbers  together  try¬ 
ing  to  affid  each  other,  and  their  moti¬ 
ons  are  fo  fwift,  and  fo  hid  by  their  ffand- 
ing  before  one  another,  that  very  little 
is  to  be  feen  of  them.  New  bees  are 
every  moment  going  to  the  place,  and  old 
ones  going  away  ;  and  very  frequency 
thofe  which  arrive  late  are  dilpatched 
away  immediately  after  they  arrive  : 
there  are  fome  only  very  fhort  moments 
in  which  the  giafs  of  the  hives  can  give 
a  view  of  the  creatures  regularly  employ¬ 
ed  at  their  work  ;  for  the  moment  one 
fees  a  bee  at  work  in  building,  that  mo¬ 
ment  we  fee  either  one  fly  off,  or  e’fe 
another  get  before  her,  fo  as  to  hinder  the 
view  :  however,  it  is  plain  that  the  bee 
ufes  her  teeth  in  modelling  and  faihion- 
ing  the  wax. 

HONEY-COMB,  in  gunnery,  a  flaw 
in  the  metal  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  when 
it  is  ill-cad  and  fpongeous. 

HONOUR-POINT,  in  heraldry,  is 
that  next  above  the  center  of  the  ef- 
cutchcon,  dividing  the  upper  part  into 
two  equal  portions, 
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HOOD,  in  falconry,  a  piece  of  lea¬ 
ther,  with  which  the  head  of  a  hawk, 
falcon,  &c.  is  covered. 

HOOF,  Ungu/a,  the  horny  fubftance 
that  covers  the  feet  of  divers  animals,  as 
Oxen,  horfes,  lheep,  tkc. 

A  horfe’s  hoof  (hould  be  of  a  round, 
hot  longifh  figure  ;  and  its  fubftance  fo- 
lid,  tough,  high,  fmooth,  without  any 
circles,  ibmewhat  lhining,  and  of  a  dark 
Colour  ;  for  that  which  is  white  is  com¬ 
monly  brittle  ;  in  ihort,  it  ought  to  be 
of  the  colour  of  the  hoof  of  a  deer,  and 
the  whole  foot  round,  but  a  little  larger 
below  than  above,  upright,-  and  fomewhat 
hollow  on  the  inlide,  and  fo  difpofed  that 
fie  may  tread  more  on  the  toe  than  the 
heel. 

Bony  HOOF  is  a  round  bony  1  welling, 
growing  on  the  very  top  of  a  horfe’s  hool, 
which  is  always  caufed  by  fome  blow  or 
Druife. 

The  method  of  cure  is,  firft  to  digeil 
the  fwelling,  either  with  rotten  litter,  or 
hay  boiled  in  ftale  urine,  or  with  a  plafter 
bf  ihale  wine  lees,  and  wheat  flour  boiled 
together,  in  order  to  ripen  it,  and  bring 
it  to  fuppuration,  or  to  diifolve  the  tumor. 
If  it  come  to  a  head,  lance  it  in  the 
Jo  weft  part  of  the  foftnefs,  with  a  thin 
hot  iron,  to  let  out  the  matter  ;  then  tent 
it  with  turpentine,  deer’s  fuet,  and  wax, 
equal  quantities  of  which  ihould  be  boiled 
together  $  and  laying  a  plafter  of  the 
fame  falve  over  it,  to  keep  in  the  tent  till 
it  be  thoroughly  well. 

HOOF-BOUND :  this  diforder  is  a 
fhrinking  of  the  hoof  at  the  top  and  at 
the  heel,  which  makes  the  fkin  flare  above 
the  hoof,  and  grow  over  it. 

This  diforder  may  happen  to  a  horfe, 
cither  by  keeping  him  too  dry  in  the 
liable,  by  ftreight  Ihoeing,  or  by  fome 
unnatural  heat  after  foundering. 

HOOF-BRITTLE,  an  infirmity  in 
horfes,  proceeding  either  naturally,  from 
the  fire  or  dam  ;  or  accidentally,  from  a 
furfeit  falling  down  into  the  feet  ;  or 
from  the  horfe’s  being  formerly  foundered. 

For  the  cure,  take  unwrought  wax, 
turpentine,  Iheep’s  fuet,  and  hog’s  greafe, 
of  each  four  ounces;  iallad-oil,  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pint  ;  and  of  dog’s  greafe,  half 
a  pound  :  boil  them  all  together,  and 
with  this  mixture,  anoint  the  hoof  well 
for  two  or  three  days-,  efpecially  at  the 
fctting  on  of  the  hair,  and  flop  them  with 
cow-dung  and  dog’s  greafe,  melted  toge¬ 
ther.- 
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HOOF- SWELLED,  a  diforder  tfiaf 
iometimes  happens  by  a  prick,  or  a  young 
horfe’s  being  over-ridden,  or  too  hard 
wrought,  and  Which  if  not  fpeedily  re¬ 
moved,  will  beget  a  wet  fpaVim 

For  the  cure,  take  the  ftrongeft  aqua-4 
fort  is  you  can  get*  and  firft  file  or  draw 
away  the  old  hoof  fomewhat  near,  with  a 
tile  or  drawing  iron  ;  then  touch  what  is 
left  of  the  hoof,  three  or  four  dreffings  or 
more,  with  the  aqua-fortis  ;  and  anoint 
the  foot  with  an  ointment  made  bf  ond 
pound  of  hog’s  greafe  ;  patch-greafe,  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  ;  Venice-turpentine, 
five  ounces  ;  new  wax,  three  ounces  ;  and 
iallad*oiI,  three  ounces  ;  all  melted  toge¬ 
ther  over  the  fire  ;  and  by  anointing  the 
coffin  of  the  foot  quite  up  to  the  top,  you 
will  eaufe  a  new  hoof  to  grow  upon  it. 

HOP,  Lupulus ,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
plant  of  the  reptile  kind,  whofe  flower  is 
a  principal  ingredient  in  beer  and  other 
malt-liquors. 

For  the  cultivation  of  hops,  a  rich, 
deep,  mellow,  dry  foil,  more  inclining  to 
fand  than  clay,  is  in  general  the  belt  ; 
and  in  particular,  a  black  garden  mould 
is  excellent.  Stiff  clays,  fpewy  lands, 
fuch  as  are  apt  to  be  overflown  by  floods, 
hard  gravels,  ftony  grounds,  very  fandy 
ones,  and  fuch  as  are  not  at  leafl  a  foor 
and  a  half  deep,  are  altogether  improper 
for  hops. 

The  belt  fituation  for  hop-grounds  is 
fuch  as  inclines  to  the  fouth,  or  lies 
open  to  it,  fo  that  they  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  fun  during  the  greateft  part 
of  the  day.  It  mull  alfo  be  open,  for  the 
air  to  have  a  free  paffage  and  circulation 
between  the  plants  ;  and  it  Ihould  be  fo 
lheltered  to  the  eaft,  north,  and  weft, 
that  neither  the  frofty  winds  in  the  fpring 
may  cut  off  the  young  fprouts,  nor  the 
more  ftormy  ones  in  fummer  and  autumn 
deftroy  the  full  groWn  hops* 

The  ground  being  prepared  for  plant¬ 
ing,  towards  the  latter  end  of  February, 
or  in  the  beginning  of  March,  if  the  foil 
be  light,  or  late  in  March  if  it  be  ftrong 
and  moift,  make,  in  the  plates  marked 
out  by  the  flicks  ftuck  in  them,  holes 
about  twelve  or  fixteen  inches  wide,  and 
of  a  depth  proportioned  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground*  In  general,  ten  or  twelve 
inches  will  be  a  fufficient  depth.  If  the 
ground  be  lhallow,  and  you  meet  with 
hard  clay  or  gravel,  by  no  means  entey 
into  this,  for  you  would  then  make  a  ba- 
fon  fa  retain  water  j  but,  in  fuch  cafe, 
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iinftead  of  going  deeper,  raife  up  a  fmall 
hill  of  good  mould.  If  there  is  a  good 
depth  of  rich  mellow  mould,  dig  the  hole 
a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  deep,  and 
you  will  find  the  hops  thrive  the  better  ; 
for  their  tap-roots  naturally  run  down¬ 
ward. 

When  all  things  are  ready  for  plant¬ 
ing,  fill  up  the  holes  with  the  mould  be¬ 
fore  thrown  out  of  them,  if  it  be  natu¬ 
rally  good,  after  having  firft  broke  it  fine 
with  a  fpade  :  but  if  the  fame  earth  be 
not  rich  enough,  make  ufe  of  fine  frefh 
mould,  or  of  the  compoft  provided  for 
this  purpofe.  About  a  peck  or  two  of 
this  will  be  fufficient  for  each  hill ;  but 
no  new  dung  ihould  be  put  into  the  hole 
on  any  account. 

Then,  with  a  dibble  or  fetting  ftick, 
fuch  as  gardeners  generally  ufe  for  plant¬ 
ing  of  beans,  make  five  or  fix  holes,  the 
depth  of  your  fets,  one  in  the  middle,  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  the  reft  round  about,  Hop¬ 
ing,  and  meeting  at  the  top  near  the  cen¬ 
ter  :  put  your  fets  therein,  fo  that  they 
may  .ftand  even  with  the  furface  of  the 
ground  ;  and  then  prefs  the  mould  clofe 
to  them,  and  cover  them  with  fine  mould 
two  or  three  inches  thick.  A  ftick  ihould 
be  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  hill  to  fe- 
cure  it. 

The  ground  being  thus  planted,  all 
that  is  to  be  done  in  the  following  fum- 
mer  is  to  keep  the  hills  and  alleys  clear 
from  weeds  by  frequent  hoeings  ;  to  dig 
the  ground  in  the  month  of  May,  and  to 
carry  oft'  all  the  ftones  that  are  turned  up 
by  digging  5  to  raife  a  fmall  hill  about 
the  plants  ;  to  throw  fome  fine  mould  on 
their  roots  ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  May, 
or  beginning  of  June,  to  twill;  all  the 
vines  and  branches  together  into  a  bunch 
or  loofe  knot,  and  lay  them  thus  twilled 
on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  February, 
or  in  the  beginning  of  March,  in  the 
fecond  year,  when  the  weather  is  kindly, 
open  the  hills,  and  with  a  lharp  knife, 
cut  off  the  Ihoots  of  the  firft  year  to  with¬ 
in  an  inch  of  the  old  ftock,  together  with 
all  the  younger  fuckers  that  have  fprung 
from  the  fets,  and  cover  the  ftock  with 
fine  earth*  To  keep  the  knife  lharp,  you 
Ihould  have  a  whetftone  always  by  you 
at  drelfing. 

In  the  third  and  following  years, 
when  you  dig  your  hop-ground  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  let  the  earth  be  taken  away  with 
a  fpade,  or  hoe,  round  about  the  hill, 
very  near  them,  that  you  may  the  more 
VoL.  II. 
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conveniently  come  at  the  ftock  to  cut  it  S 
then  in  fair  weather,  towards  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  if  your  hops  be  weak, 
begin  to  drefs  them  j  but  if  they  are 
ftrong,  and  in  heart,  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  March  will  be  the  beft  time  ;  for 
late  drelfing  reftrains  their  too  early  fpring- 
ing,  which  is  the  caufe  of  many  injuries 
to  the  hops. 

After  the  hops  are  dreffed  the  fecond 
year,  the  next  bufinefs  is  to  pole  them. 
Poles  of  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  will 
do  then  5  but  in  the  third  year,  by  which 
time  they  come  to  their  full  bearing  ftate, 
they  will  require  poles  of  full  fize  :  this, 
if  the  ground  be  rich,  and  the  hop  vigo¬ 
rous,  will  be  From  fixteen  to  twenty  feet, 
or  even  more  ;  or  there  will  be  danger 
of  lofing  great  part  of  the  crop. 

If  the  hop  be  weak,  and  the  ground 
not  rich,  the  poles  Ihould  not  be  more 
than  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  long, 
for  fear  of  impovc-rilhing  the  root  ;  for 
tfre  hop  will  foon  run  itfelf  out  of  heart 
if  over-poled  :  fo  that,  as  was  faid  be¬ 
fore,  there  is  more  danger  of  over-poling 
than  in  under-poling  :  neither  can  a  good 
crop  be  expefled  from  an  over-poled  ground, 
becaufe  the  branches  which  bear  the  hops 
grow  very  little  till  the  buds  have  over¬ 
reached  the  poles,  which  they  cannot  do 
when  the  pole  is  too  long.  Two  fmall 
poles  are  fufficient  for  a  hill  in  a  young 
ground. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  July  hops 
begin  to  bloffom,  about  the  beginning 
of  Auguft  they  bell,  and  in  forward  years, 
they  are  fometimes  ripe  at  the  end  of 
Auguft,  or  beginning  of  September.  When, 
they  begin  to  change  colour,  or  are  eafi- 
ly  pulled  to  pieces,  when  they  emit  a 
fragrant  fmeil,  and  when  their  feeds  be¬ 
gin  to  look  brown  and  to  grow  hard, 
you  may  conclude  that  they  are  ripe  : 
then  pick  them  with  all  expedition  ;  for 
a  ftorm  of  wind  will  do  them  great  mif- 
chief  at  this  time  ;  and  hops  picked  green 
and  bright,  without  broiling  or  difeo- 
louring,  will  felt  for  a  third  part  more 
than  thofe  that  are  othenvife. 

In  drying  of  hops,  firft  lay  the  hair¬ 
cloth  very  even  on  the  bed  or  floor  of  the 
kiln,  and  fpread  the  green  hops  thereon, 
about  fix  inches  thick,  laying  them  with 
a  rake  as  fmooth  as  pofiible,  not  thicker 
in  one  place  than  another.  Let  the  kiln 
be  moderately  warmed  before  you  lay  on 
the  hops  ;  then  keep  an  even  and  fteady 
fire  under  them,  but  not  too  fierce  at 
firft,  for  fear  of  lcorching  them  j  and  let 
U  u  not 
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not  the  fire  flacken,  but  rather  increafe 
it  till  the  hops  are  nearly  dried,  left  the 
moifture  or  i'weat,  which  the  fire  has 
raifed,  fall  back  and  difcolour  the  hops. 
After  the  hops  have  lam  thus  about  feven, 
eight,  or  nine  hours,  have  left  off  fweat- 
ing,  and  leap  up  when  beaten  with  a  ftick, 
then  turn  them  upfide  with  a  broad  malt 
ihovcl,  or  fcoop  made  for  that  purpofe, 
or  call  them  up  into  a  heap  in  the  middle, 
and  afterwards  f  read  them  equally  on  all 
fides.  Let  them  remain  in  this  fituation 
for  two  or  three  Hours  more,  till  every 
hop,  if  poffible,  be  thoroughly  and  equally 
dried;  and  then  with  a  hair-cloth,  remove 
them  to  the  heap  where  they  ape  to  lie 
till  they  are  bagged. 

HOPPER,  a  kind  of  bafket,  wherein 
the  feed-corn  is  carried  at  the  time  of 
fowing.  See  Sowing. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  wooden  trough, 
in  a  mill,  into  which  the  corn  is  put  to  be 
ground. 

HORARY,  fomething  relating  to  an 
hour.  Hence  - 

HORARY,  or  HOUR-CIRCLE  of  a 
Globe ,  is  a  fmall  brazen  circle,  fixed  upon 
the  brazen  meridian,  divided  into  twenty- 
four  hours,  having  an  index  moveable 
round  the  axis  of  the  globe,  which  upon 
turning  the  globe  fifteen  degrees,  will 
ihew  what  places  have  the  fun  ah  hour 
before  or  after  us.  See  Globe. 

HORARY  CIRCLES,  or  LINES,  in 
dialling,  are  the  lines  or  circles  which 
mark  the  horns  on  the  fun*dials.  See 
Dial. 

HORDEOLUM,  Crithe,  or  Barley. 
Corn,  fo  called  from  its  refemblance  to 
that  grain,  in  medicine,  a  tumor  that 
grows  in  different  parts  of  the  eye-lids  ; 
it  is  commonly  called  a  llye.  When  it  is 
final],  it  comes  only  on  the  edge  of  the 
eye-lids,  or  very  near  it  between  the 
cilia  ;  but  when  it  is  larger,  it  fpreads 
towards  the  middle  of  the  lid.  In  their 
beginning,  an  inflammation  commonly 
accompanies  thefe  tumors  :  when  they 
do  not  fuppurate,  their  matter  is  concreted, 
and  they  become  wens,  which  are  fome- 
times  foft,  and  fometimes  very  hard. 
Sometimes  this  difeafe  dtfappears  awhile, 
and  afterwards  returns  in  a  few  days. 

The  cure  of  this  difeafe  is  fuited  to  the 
different  circumftances  that  attend  ir.  If 
there  be  an  inflammation,  the  pulp  of  a 
roafted  apple  applied  by  way  of  poultice 
foon  difperfes  it,  and  fometimes  only 
abates  the  tumor.  If  it  hardens,  it  muft 
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be  opened  with  a  lancet,  and  the  hard  fleih 
confumed  by  a  liquid  cauftic,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  plafter  of  the  abbot  de  Grace 

applied. 

If  the  hordeolum  comes  on  the  lower 
eye-lid,  it  is  generally  more  on  the  in- 
fide  than  the  outfide,  and  is  cured  by  the 
lapis  infernalis,  or  rather  by  making  aa 
incilion  therein,  drawing  out  the  tumor 
and  applying  a  collyrium  of  ten  parts  of 
water  to  one  part  of  fpirit  of  wine. 

There  are  other  little  tumors  on  the 
edges  of  the  eye-lids,  which  by  realon  of 
their  whitenefs  and  hardnefs  are  called 
chalazse  ;  as  alfo,  another  fort  called  li- 
thiafis  or  gravel-ftone.  All  which  are 
cured  in  the  fame  manner.  St.  T-ves. 

HOREHOUND,  Marubium.  See  Ma¬ 
rubium. 

HORIZON,  in  aftronomy,  a  great  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  fphere,  dividing  the  world  into 
two  hemifpheres,  the  one  upper  and  vifible, 
the  other  lower  and  invifible. 

The  horizon  is  either  rational  or  fen- 
fible. 

Rational ,  True ,  or  Agronomical  HORI¬ 
ZON,  called  generally,  the  horizon,  is 
a  great  circle  whofe  plane  paffes  through 
the  center  of  the  earth,  having  the  ze¬ 
nith  and  nadir  for  the  poles  thereof.  It 
divides  the  fphere  into  two  equal  parts, 
or  hemifpheres. 

The  meridian  and  vertical  circles  all 
cut  the  rational  horizon  at  right  angles, 
and  into  two  equal  parts. 

Senfible,  Vtfble,  or  Apparent  HORIZON, 
is  a  leiler  circle  of  the  fphere  ;  this  circle 
divides  the  vilible  part  of  the  fphere  from 
the  invifible,  and  has  for  its  poles  the 
zenith  and  nadir  ;  confequentlv  the  fen- 
fible  horizon  is  parallel  to  the  ratio'nal  ; 
and  it  is  cut  at  right  angles,  and  into 
two  equal  parts,  by  the  verticals/ 

HORIZONTAL,  fomething  relating 
to  the  horizon  ;  or  that  is  taken  in,  or 
on  a  level  with  the  horizon  ;  tints  we  fay, 
an  horizontal  plane,  &c. 

HORIZONTAL  DIAL,  that  drawn 
on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having 
its  ftyle  elevated  according  to  the  altitude 
of  the  pole,  in  the  place  it  is  defigned 
for.  See  the  article  Dial. 

HORIZONTAL  DISTANCE.  See 

Dijlance . 

HORIZONTAL  LINE,  in  perfec¬ 
tive,  a  right  line  drawn  through  the  prin¬ 
cipal  point  parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  or  it 
is  the  interfeftion  of  the  horizontal  and 
perfpetftive  planes. 
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HORIZONTAL  PARALLAX.  See 

"Parallax. 

HORIZONTAL  PLANE,  that  which 
is  parallel  to  the  horizon  of  the  place, 
or  nothing  inclined  thereto. 

The  bufinefs  of  levelling  is  to  find  whe¬ 
ther  two  points  be  in  the  horizontal  plane, 
or  how  much  the  deviation  is. 

HORIZONTAL  PLANE,  in  per- 
fpeftive,  a  piane  parallel  to  the  horizon 
gaffing  through  the  eye,  and  cutting  the 
jperfpeftive  plane  at  right  angles. 

HORIZONTAL  Range ,  or  Level 
Range,  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  is  the  i.ne 
it  defcribes,  when  directed  parallel  to  the 
horizon. 

Dr.  Halley  has  given  us  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  ufeful  theorems  : 

1.  A  ihot  being  made  on  an  inclined 
pl^ne,  having  the  horizontal  diftance  ot 
the  objeft  it  ftrikes,  with  the  elevation  of 
the  piece,  and  the  angle  at  the  gun  be¬ 
tween  the  object  and  the  perpendicular,  to 
find  the  great  at  horizontal  range  of  that 
piece  loaded  with  the  fame  charge  of 
powder,  that  is,  half  the  latus  reftutn  of 
all.  the  parabolas  made  with  the  fame  im¬ 
petus.— Thus  half  the  angle  contained  be¬ 
tween  the  object  and  nadir,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  given  angle  of  elevation 
from  that  half ;  fubtraft  the  verfed  fine  of 
that  difference  from  the  verfed  fine  of 
the  angle  made  by  the  objeft  and  zenith : 
the  difference  of  thofe  verfed  fines  will  be 
to  the  fine  of  the  angle  laft  mentioned,  as 
the  horizontal  diftance  of  the  objeft  ftruck 
to  the  greateft  range  of  forty -five  de- 
grees. 

2.  Having  the  greateft  horizontal  range 
of  a  ?un,  the  horizontal  diftance  and 
angle  of  inclination  of  an  object  to  the 
perpendicular,  to  find  the  two  elevations 
neceffary  to  ftrike  that  objeft.— -Take  half 
the  angle  contained  between  the  objeft 
and  nadir,  this  half  is  equal  to  half  the 
fum  of  the  two  angles  of  elevation  fought  ; 
then  fay,  as  the  horizontal  range  is  to 
the  horizontal  diftance  of  the  objeft,  fo 
is  the  finei  of  the  angle  of  inclination 
to  a  fourth  proportional  ;  which  fourth, 
being  fubtrafted  from  the  verfed  fine  of 
the  angle  formed  by  the  objeft  and  ze¬ 
nith,  leaves  the  verled  fine  of  half  the 
difference  of  the  angles  of  elevation,  whole 
half  fum  was  before  obtained  ;  therefore 
by  adding  and  fubtrafting  half  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  angles  of  elevation  to  and 
from  the  find  half  fum,  the  elevations 
themfelves  will  be  found.  See  more  un¬ 
der  the  article  Projectile, 
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HORIZONTAL  REFRACTION.  See 

the  article  Refraction: 

HORIZONTAL  SHELTERS,  among 
gardeners,  are  defences  difpofed  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  for  tender  plants,  blolfoms, 
and  fruits,  in  the  fpring,  to  defend  them 
againit  blafts,  and  pinching  nights. 

The  only  fort  of  Ihelter  Mr.  Miller 
approves  of,  for  fruit  trees,  is  that  made 
with  two  leaves  of  flit-deal,  joined  over 
each  other,  and  painted  ;  thefe  being 
fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  wall,  with  pul- 
lies,  to  draw  up  and  down  at  pleafure, 
form  a  fort  of  penthoufe,  which  are  let 
down  in  great  rains,  or  cold  nights,  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  that  the  trees  are  in  flower, 
or  the  fruit  is  fetting.  But  then,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  thefe  Ihelters  Ihould  he  re¬ 
moved  away  foon  after  the  fruit  is  let,  fo 
that  the  trees  may  enjoy  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  rain,  dew,  See.  in  the  fummer, 
which  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  have 
healthy  trees,  or  good  fruit. 

HORN,  Cornu,  in  phyfiology,  a  hard 
fubftance  growing  on  the  heads  of  divers 
animals,  particularly  the  cloven- footed 
quadrupeds ;  and  ferving  them  both  as 
weapons  of  offence  and  defence. 

The  calling  off  the  horns  of  deer  is  a 
fingular  phenomenon,  the  true  reafon  of 
which  feems  to  be  a  ftoppage  ot  the  cir¬ 
culation  ;  fo  that  being  deprived  of  the 
nourifhing  juice,  they  fall  off  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  leaves  of  trees  do 
in  autumn.  About  ten  days  alter  the 
horns  are  call,  the  new  ones  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  :  thefe  at  firft  are  foft  and  hairy, 
but  they  afterwards  grow  hard,  and  the 
creature  rubs  oft'  the  hair. 

HORN  is  alfo  a  mufical  inftrument  of 
the  wind  kind,  chiefly  ufed  in  hunting, 
to  animate  the  hunters  and  the  dogs,  and 
to  call  the  latter  together. 

The  French-horn  is  bent  into  a  circle, 
and  goes  two  or  three  times  round,  grow¬ 
ing  gradually  bigger  and  wider  towards 
the  end,  which  in  fome  horns  is'  nine  ot 
ten  inches  over. 

HORNS  of  InfeSs,  the  flender  oblong 
bodies  projefted  from  the  heads  of  thofe 
animals,  and  otherwife  called  antennae, 
or  feelers. 

H  O  R  N-W  O  R  K,  in  fortification,  a 
fort  of  out-work,  advancing  towards  the 
field,  to  cover  a  curtain,  baftion,  or  other 
place  fufpefted  to  be  weak,  as  alfo  to  pof- 
fefs  an  eminence,  &c. 

HORNET,  Crabro,  in  zoology,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  apis  with  a  black  thorax,  and 
U  «  j  double 
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double  black  fpots  on  the  fegments  of  the 
body. 

HOROSCOPE,  In  aftrology,  the  point 
of  the  heavens  rifing  above  the  ealtern 
point  of  the  horizon,  at  any  given  time, 
when  a  prediction  is  to  be  made  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  event  ;  as  the  fortune  of  a  perfon 
then  born,  the  fuccefs  of  a  defign,  See. 

Lunar  HOROSCOPE,  the  point  from 
whence  the  moon  proceeds  when  the  fun 
is  in  the  afeending  point  of  the  eaft. 

HORSE,  Equus ,  in  zoology,  a  well 
known  quadruped,  the  characters  of  which 
are  thefe  :  the  fore  teeth  are  fix  in  num¬ 
ber,  the  upper  ones  incurvated,  and  the 
inferior  prominent  :  the  canine  teeth  are 
not  exerted,  and  are  on  each  fide  fepa- 
rated  by  a  fpace  from  the  teeth  :  the  hoof 
is  undivided,  and  the  teats  are  two,  and 
placed  in  the  groin. 

The  horfe  is  one  of  the  nobleft  qua¬ 
drupeds  we  are  acquainted  with.  In  ftrength 
and  natural  fiercenefs,  he  is  inferior  to 
few,  and  yet  eafily  tamed.  The  head  is 
long,  and  large;  the  eyes  large,  and  pro¬ 
minent  ;  the  ears  erect,  and  beautiful ;  the 
neck  is  long  and  thick,  and  elegantly  de¬ 
corated  with  a  mane  ;  the  body  is  rounded 
and  beautifully  turned  ;  the  legs  are  ftrong, 
without  being  bulky  ;  and  the  tail  is  long, 
and  hairy  all  the  way  ;  the  hairs  being 
like  thofe  of  the  mane,  only  longer, 
thicker,  and  more  beautiful. 

In  order  to  have  a  horfe  beautiful  and 
finely  made,  it  has  been  agreed  on  all 
bands,  that  his  head  ihould  not  be  too 
long  nor  too  large,  rather  lean  and  flelhy. 
His  ears  thin  and  narrow,  and  of  a  becom¬ 
ing  length,  well  fet  on,  pointing  inwards. 
Hts  brow  or  forehead  not  too  broad  and 
flat.  Plis  nofe  fomewhat  rifing,  and  of  a 
good  turn  ;  his  noftrils  wide  and  thin  ; 
bis  muzzle  fmall  ;  his  mouth  neither 
deep  nor  too  lhallow,  with  a  liar  or  fnip 
down  his  forehead,  or  blaze,  which  is  no 
way  unbecoming,  unlefs  it  be  too  large 
and  difproportioned. 

Horfes  that  are  thus  marked,  have  ge¬ 
nerally  one  or  more  of  their  feet  white, 
which  is  alfo  very  beautiful,  and  looks 
lively.  His  jaws  ihould  be  thin  and  fuffi- 
ciently  wide,  not  approaching  too  near 
together,  nor  too  high  upwards  towards 
the  onfet,  that  he  may  have  fufficient 
room  to  carry  his  head  eaiy,  and  in  a 
good  place.  His  eyes  well  formed,  fpright- 
ly,  and  of  a  middle  fize.  His  neck  ihould 
be  arched  towards  the  middle,  arifing  by 
a  beautiful  gradation  out  of  his  breaft  and 
fhoulder,  the  mufcles  thereof  diftinft,  but 
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no  where  overcharged  with  fleib,  grow¬ 
ing  fmaller  and  thinner,  as  it  approaches 
towards  his  head.  His  ihoulders  ihould 
be  thin  from,  the  withers,  with  a  gra¬ 
dual  enlargement  downwards,  that  his 
bofom  or  breaft  be  not  too  narrow,  nor 
too  grofs.  His  fore  legs  ftraight  and  well 
placed ;  his  joints  lean  and  bony ;  his 
knees  not  bending,  and  his  pallerns  not 
too  long  ;  his  feet  round  and  Smooth,  and 
his  finews  firm  and  well  braced  ;  his  car- 
cafe  rather  round  than  flat  ;  his  back  not 
too  low,  and  for  ftrengih  and  durablenefs 
pretty  even  and  ftraight.  His  ribs  ra¬ 
ther  home  than  open,  as  they  approach, 
towards  his  haunches  ;  his  buttocks  round, 
and  the  mufcles  not  too  flelhy  but  diftinft; 
his  hocks  or  gambrels  neither  ftanding 
too  wide,  nor  too  near  together ;  his 
hocks  Ihould  be  lean,  and  no  ways  puffed 
or  flelhy  ;  his  pafterns  lhort,  his  legs  flat 
and  thin,  and  his  tail  fet  on  in  a  good 
place,  rather  high  than  low,  rifing  upon 
every  motion  of  his  body. 

The  more  thefe  properties  concur  in  any 
horfe,  the  more  beautiful  he  muft  be,  es¬ 
pecially  when  they  correfpond  and  agree 
in  due  proportion,  one  to  another  ;  and 
the  more  a  horfe  is  wanting  in  thefe,  the 
more  plain  and  ordinary  he  will  appear. 

A  DeJ'cription  of  a  HORSE -Mill. — Plate 
XXIII.  fg.  i.  exhibits  the  draught  of  a 
horfe-mill,  compofed  of  the  great  wheel 
A,  which  is  fuppofed  to  contain  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  cogs,  which  catch  in  the 
trundle-head  B  of  feven  wallowers.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  difpofition,  a  horfe  har- 
nefled  at  the  bar  C,  making  one  turn, 
the  mill-ftone  will  make  fixteen. 

In  order  to  fhew  the  beft  manner  of 
building  a  mill,  we  muft  be  determined 
by  reafon  and  experience  concerning  the 
proportion  of  its  feveral  parts. 

The  firft  point  is  to  make  the  machine 
as  fimple  as  polfible  ;  yet  it  feems  necef- 
fary  to  make  a  wheel  and  trundle-head, 
to  give  the  mill-ftone  fufficient  velocity  to 
turn  round  its  axis  forty  times  in  a  mi¬ 
nute.  The  refiftance  to  be  overcome  muft 
therefore  be  in  proportion  to  the  main 
ftrength  of  a  horfe,  which  is  equal  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  weight, 
at  the  e*d  of  a  lever  twelve  feet  long, 
when  it  aifts  in  a  horizontal  dire&ion, 
and  the  horfe  goes  about  two  thoufand 
fathoms  an  hour. 

Let  the  radius  of  the  wheel  be  eight 
feet,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  cogs  in 
the  periphery,  which  catching  in  a  trun- 
J  dle-head  of  feven  wallowers,  the  miW- 

ftone 
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ftone  will  make  lixteerv  turns  for  one  of 
the  wheel ;  and  as  the  lame  proportion 
eught  to  be  between  the  number  of  cogs 
and  that  of  the  wallowers,  as  of  the  ra¬ 
dius  of  the  wheel  to  that  of  the  trundle- 
head,  the  radius  of  the  trundle-head  ought 
to  be  fix  inches. 

As  to  the  arm  of  the  lever,  at  which 
the  horfe  is  to  be  harneffed,  if  it  be  too 
long,  the  horfe,  having  a  large  circum¬ 
ference  to  defcribe,  will  make  fewer 
turns  in  a  minute,  and  the  mill-hoife 
mull  be  larger  :  it  would  therefore  be 
proper  to  fix  it  at  twelve  feet,  which 
is  moll  convenient,  in  which  cafe  the 
horfe  at  every  turn  will  defcribe  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  twelve  fathoms  four-fevenths ; 
and  as  he  can  perform  two  thoufand  of 
thefe  in  an  hour,  he  will  perform  one 
hundred  and  lixty  turns  in  the  fame  time, 
which  being  multiplied  by  fixteen,  is  equal 
to  two  thoufand  five  hundred  and  lixty, 
the  number  of  turns  which  the  mill-flone 
makes  in  an  hour  at>  the  rate  of  forty- 
two  per  minute. 

HORSE-SHOE-HEAD,  a  difeafe  in 
infants,  in  which  the  futures  of  the  Ikull 
lie  too  open. 

This  is  commonly  a  lign  of  a  weak 
conllitution,  and  a  lhort  life.  The  nurfes 
ufually  embrocate,  the  parts  affected  with 
brandy  or  rum,  to  which  fome  add  the 
white  of  an  egg,  or  palm  oil. 

HORSE,  in  a  military  fenfe,  the  fame 
with  cavalry. 

The  light  horfe,  in  an  army,  are 
all  the  regiments  of  horfe,  except  the 
guards. 

HORTICULTURE,  the  fame  with 
gardening.  See  Garden  and  Gardening. 

HORTUS  SICCUS,  a  DRY-GAR¬ 
DEN,  an  appellation  given  to  a  colle«flion 
of  fpecimens  of  plants  carefully  dried  and 
preferved. 

HOSANNA,  in  the  Hebrew  ceremo 
nies,  a  prayer  which  they  rehearfed  on  the 
feveral  days  of  their  feall  of  tabernacles. 
The  word  is*Hebrew,  and  literally  lig- 
nifies,  Janie  us  »ow,  or,  fame  us  we  pray. 

HOSEA,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Tellament,  fo  called  from  the  prophet  of 
that  name,  its  author,  who  was  the  fon 
of  Beri,  and  the  firft  of  the  leffer  pro¬ 
phets.  He  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  Sa¬ 
maria,  and  deliverd  his  prophecies  under 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  and  his  fuc- 
celfors,  kings  of  Ifrael,  and  under  the 
reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah.  Kis  prin- 
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pal  defign  is  ,to  publilh  the  grofs  idola^ 
tries  of  the  people  of  llrael  and  Judah, 
to  denounce  the  divine  vengeance  againft 
them,  and  to  foretel  the  captivity  in  Af- 
fyria. 

HOSPITAL,  a  place  or  building  pro¬ 
perly  endowed,  or  otherwife  fupported  by 
charitable  contributions,  for  the  reception 
and  fupport  of  the  poor,  aged,  infirm, 
lick,  or  helplefs. 

Cflw^-HOSPITALS  are  either  general 
or  regimental. 

The  general  hofpitals  are  of  two  kinds* 
viz.  the  Hying  hofpital,  attending  the  camp 
at  fome  convenient  diftance  ;  and  the 
llationary  hofpital,  which  is  fixed  at  one 
place.  In  the  choice  of  both  Dr.  Prin¬ 
gle  thinks  it  better  to  have  them  in  towns 
than  villages,  as  the  former  will  afford 
larger  wards,  befides  more  of  other  con¬ 
veniences.  Thefe  wards  ihould  be  as 
airy  as  poffible.  Regimental  hofpitals 
are  of  the  greateft  importance,  and  there¬ 
fore  Ihould  be  fupplied  with  blankets 
and  medicines  from  the  public  flores,  with 
an  allowance  alfo  for  nurfes  and  other  ne- 
ceflaries.  Barns,  ftables,  granaries,  and 
other  out-houfes,  but  above  all  churches, 
make  the  bell  hofpitals  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June  to  October. 

HOSPITAL-FEVER,  a  name  given 
to  the  malignant  catarrhal  fever,  as  being 
frequent  in  hofpitals.  See  Malignant - 
Fever. 

HOSPITALLERS,  an  order  of  religi¬ 
ous  knights  now  known  by  the  title  of 
knights  of  Malta.  See  the  article  Malta. 

HOSPODOR,  a  title  borne  by  the 
princes  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia,  who 
receive  the  inveftiture  of  their  principali¬ 
ties  from  the  grand  feign ior.  He  gives 
them  a  veil  and  ilandard  :  they  are  under 
his  protection,  and  obliged  to  ferve  him, 
and  he  even  fometimes  depofes  them  ; 
but  in  other  refpecls  they  are  abfolute  fo- 
vereigns  within  their  own  dominions. 

HOST,  Hofpes,  denotes  either  a  perfon 
who  entertains  another,  or  the  perfon  fo 
entertained  ;  but  it  is  now  generally  ufed 
in  the  firffc  of  thefe  fenfes. 

HOST,  or  HOAST,  Hojlia ,  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  a  name  given  to  the 
elements  ufed  in  the  eucharift,  or  rather 
to  the  confecrated  wafer  ;  which  they 
pretend  to  offer  up  every  day,  a  new  holt 
or  facrifice,  for  the  fins  of  mankind. 

HOSTAGE,  a  perfon  given  up  to  an 
enemy  as  a  fecurity  for  the  performances 
of  the  articles  of  a  treaty. 
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HOSTILITY  denotes  aJfiate  of  war  or 
enmity  between  two  nations. 

During  a  truce  all  ails  of  hoftility  are  to 
crafe  on  both  tides. 

HOT-BEDS,  in  gardening,  beds  of 
earth  enriched  with  manure,  in  order  to 
forward  vegetation,  when  the  feafon  or 
climate  is  not  warm  enough  for  the  pur- 

pofe.  ‘ 

By  means  of  hot-beds  fkilfully  manag¬ 
ed,  the  feeds  of  plants  brought  from  any 
country  between  the  tropics  may  be  made 
to  fiaurilh  even  under  the  poles. 

Heat  and  humidity  being  the  great  in- 
jfiruments  of  vegetation,  to  promote  the 
growth  of  any  plants,  thefe  mull  be  duly 
proportioned,  fo  as  neither  to  exceed  nor 
come  fhort  of  the  bounds  nature  has  al¬ 
lotted  for  it. 

1  he  ufuat  way  of  making  hot-beds,  is 
of  horfe-litter  and  grafs  mixed  together, 
and  left  on  a  heap  for  eight  or  ten  days  to 
pntrefy  ;  and  then  removed  into  a  bed, 
and  covered  up  with  glalTes. 

In  Holland  they  ufe  hot-beds  made  of 
faml, ,  and  likewife  of  tanner’s  bark,  which, 
when  once  rightly  prepared,  will  main¬ 
tain  an  equable  heat  for  lix  months. 

Bradley  propofes  very  juftly  a  thermo¬ 
meter  to  be  ufed  to  regulate  the  heat  of 
the  hot-beds.  Thus  a  hot-bed  for  cu¬ 
cumbers  muff  be  kept  fo  hot  as  to  rarfe 
the  fpirit,  in  a  glafs  to  the  fame  height 
as  the  natural  temperature  of  the  weather 
will  raife  it  to  about  the  end  of  May  and 
Jane,  when  cucumbers  will  grow  without 
artificial  heat  or  Ihelter. 

HOT-HOUSE,  in  falt-making,  the 
place  where  they  dry  the  fait,  when  taken 
out  of  the  boding  pan  :  it  is  fituated  near 
the  furnace,  which,  by  means  of  funnels 
or  tube$j  conveys  the  heat  into  it. 

HOUND,  a  hunting  dog,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  forts,  as  the  grey- hound, 
gave-hourid,  and  the  blood-hound. 

HOUR,  Moray  a  meafureof  time,  fome 
part  of  a  natural  day,  ufually  a  twenty- 
fourth  and  twelfth,  &c.  With  us  it  is 
equal  to  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the 
earth’s  diurnal  rotation.  Each  hour  is 
divided  into  fixty  minutes,  and  each  mi- 
ante  into  fixty  feconds,  &c.  Fifteen  de¬ 
grees  of  the  equator  anfv/er  to  an  hour. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  divide 
the  day  into  hours,  but  into  four  parts,  as 
rooming,  high-day  or  noon,  midnight, 
and  morning-watch.  In  the  New  Tefta- 
raent  we  find  the  day  divided  into  twelve 
Jsours  ;  but  though  they  were  equal  to 
each  other,  yet  they  were  unequal  with , 
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refpeft  to  the  different  feafons  :  thus  th« 
twelve  hours  of  the  longeft  day  in  fum- 
mer  were  made  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
fhorteft  day  in  winter.  Herodotus  fays, 
that  the  Greeks  learned  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  the  method  of  dividing  the  day  into 
twelve  parts  ;  the  rife  of  which  cuftom 
among  the  latter  was,  becaufe  their  prieits 
were  wont,  twelve  times  a  day,  to  ciy 
aloud  with  a  howling  noife  to  their  cy- 
nocephalus  ;  and  Cicero  and  MaurusVic- 
torinus  have  taken  notice  of  fuch  a  cere¬ 
mony  to  Serapis. 

Cenforinus  obferves,  that  the  word  hour 
was  not  known  among  the  Romans  three 
hundred  years  after  the  building  of  the 
city,  as  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it 
in  the  twelve  tables,  as  is  done  in  the 
other  laws  after  that  time  ;  before  which, 
the  divifions  were  only  before  and  after 
noon.  The  divilion  of  the  day  and  night 
into  twenty-four  hours  was  not  known 
among  them  before  the  firll  Punic  war. 

The  Turks  not  having  any  clocks, 
their  priefis,  Hopping  their  ears  with  their 
fingers,  proclaim  with  a  very  loud  voice 
from  the  top  of  their  mofques,  the  cock¬ 
crow,  break  of  day,  noon-tide,  three 
o’clock,  and  the  twilight.  The  fame  enf- 
tom  we  find  prevailed  among  the  Romans, 
as  appears  from  Martial ; 

Moras  quinque ,  puer>  vondum  tihi  r.unciat. 

The  aftronomers  of  Cathaya,  Sec.  Hill 
retain,  according  to  bilhop  Beveridge,  the 
divihon  of  the  day  into  twelve  parts,  and 
give  the  name  of  fome  animal  to  each 
hour. 

Hours  are  divided  into  equal  and  une¬ 
qual  ;  equal  hours  are  the  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a  day  and  night  precifely,  that  is, 
the  time  wherein  15  degrees  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  mount  above  the  horizon  ;  thev  are 
alfo  called  equinoctial  hoars,  as  being 
meafured  on  the  equinoctial;  and  allro- 
nomical,  becaufe  ufed  by  afironomers,  and 
reckoned  from  noon  in  a  continued  feries 
of  twenty-four. 

HOUSE,  Domus ,  a  habitation,  or  place 
built  with  conveniences  for  dwelling  in  : 
thus  we  fay,  a  town-houfe,  country-houfe, 

&c. 

HOUSE-BOTE,  in  law,  an  allowance 
of  timber  out  of  the  lord’s  woods,  for  the 
repairs  of  a  lioufe  :  this  is  otherwife  call¬ 
ed  eftovers. 

HOUSE,  In  aftrology,  denotes  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  heavens. 

HOUSE-BREAKING,  orROBBING, 
is  the  breaking  into  and  roobing  a  houfe 

in 
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in  the  day-time,  the  fame  crime  being 
termed  burglary,  when  done  by  night  ; 
both  are  felony,  without  benefit  of  cler¬ 
gy. 

HOUSE-LEEK,  fedum,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  Sedum. 

HOWKER,  in  the  Dutch  marine,  a 
veffel  with  two  mails,  ufed  in  the  coaft- 
ing  trade. 

HUCKSTER,  a  perfon  who  fells  pro- 
vifions,  or  fmall  ware  by  retail. 

HUE  AND  CRY,  in  law,  the  purfuit 
of  a  perfon  who  has  committed  felony  on 
the  high-way. 

If  the  party  robbed,  or  any  in  the 
company  of  a  perfon  either  robbed  or 
murdered,  go  to  the  conllable  of  the  next 
town,  and  require  him  to  raife  hue  and 
cry,  and  to  putfue  the  offender,  defcrib- 
ing  him,  and  giving  an  account,  as  near 
as  he  can,  of  the  courfe  he  fteered  ;  the 
conftable  is  immediately  to  call  upon  the 
pariih  for  aid  in  feeking  after  the  felon, 
and  if  he  cannot  be  found  within  the 
bounds  of  that  pariih,  then  he  is  to  give 
the  next  conftable  warning,  and  he  the 
next,  till  the  offender  be  apprehended,  or 
at  leaft  purfued  ro  the  fea-lide.  If  perfons 
are  not  ready  at  the  fummons  of  the  lhe- 
riff,  and  cry  of  the  county,  to  engage  in 
the  purfuit,  they  may  be  fined  :  and  in 
cafe  the  inhabitants  of  any  hundred,  after 
hue  and  cry  is  made,  neglect  to  purfue  the 
fame,  they  lhall  be  liable  to  pay  one  half 
of  the  damages  recoverable  againft  the 
hundred  in  which  the  robbery  was  com¬ 
mitted. 

HUGUENOTS,  a  name  given  by 
way  of  contempt  to  the  Calvinifts  of 
France. 

The  name  had  its  rife  in  the  year 
1560;  but  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to 
its  origin.  The  moil  plaufible  opinion, 
however,  is  that  of  Pafquier,  who  ob- 
ferves,  that  at  Tours,  the  place  where 
they  were  firft  thus  denominated,  the 
people  had  a  notion,  that  an  apparition  or 
hobgoblin,  called  king  Hugon,  ftroiled 
about  the  ftreets  in  the  night-time  ;  from 
whence,  as  thofe  of  the  reformed  religion 
met  chiefly  in  the  night  to  pray,  &c.  they 
called  them  Huguenots  ;  that  is,  the  dif- 
ciptes  of  king  Hugon. 

HULK,  in  the  marine,  an  old  fhip  of 
war  properly  fitted  with  a  very  .high  mafr, 
firmly  fupported  by  various  props  and 
Ihrouds,  to  hoift  in  and  out  the  malls  of 
other  men  of  war  occafionally  ;  alfo  an  j 
old  lirip  of  any  kind. 

HS'LL,  in  Ihip-building,  the  hull  or  ( 
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lower-frame  of  a  fhip  exclusive  of  the 
fuperftrvufture,  viz.  the  mail,  fails,  and 
rigging. 

HULL-TO,  the  fituation  of  a  fhip  ly¬ 
ing  to  at  fea,  without  any  fail  let.  J  . 

HUMAN,  in  general,  an  appellation 
given  to  whatever  relates  to  mankind  :  thus 
we  fay,  the  human  foul,  human  body, 
human  laws,  &c. 

HUMANITY,  the  peculiar  nature  of 
man,  whereby  he  is  dillinguiihed  from 
all  other  beings. 

HUMBLE-BEE,  the  Englifh  name  of 
feveval  fpecies  of  apis,  dillinguiihed  by 
their  colours,  black,  tawny,  reddiib,  <&c. 

HUMECTATION,  in  pharmacy,  the 
moiftening  or  preparing  medicines  by  fteep- 
ing  them  in  water  ;  either  to  foften  and 
relax  their  folid  parts,  or  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  their  more  fubtile  contents. 

HUMERUS,  in  anatomy,  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm  between  the  fcapula  and 
elbow. 

HUMIDITY,  that  quality  in  bodies 
whereby  they  are  capable  of  wetting 
other  bodies.  This  differs  very  much  from 
fluidity,  and  feems  to  be  merely  a  rela¬ 
tive  thing  depending  upon  the  congruity 
of  the  component  panicles,  of  the  liquor 
to  the  pores  of  fuch  particular  bodies,  as 
it  is  capable  of  adhering  to,  penetrating  a 
little  into  or  wetting. 

HUMMING  BIRD,  Trochllus „  in  or¬ 
nithology,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order 
of  pafferes,  remarkable  for  being  the  fmall- 
eft  of  all  known  birds.  Of  this  ft n gulat 
genus,  there  are  feveral  elegant  fpecies. 

HUMORISTS,  Gli  Humorijii ,  a  cele¬ 
brated  academy  of  learned  men  at  Rome, 
firft  eftablilhed  by  Paul  Mancini.  The 
device  of  this  academy  is  a  cloud  ;  which 
1  being  raifed  of  vapours  fror^i  the  fait  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  fea,  returns  again  freffi,  with 
this  hemiftic  from  Lucretius,  Redit  ag~ 
mlnc  dulci. 

HUMOROSI,  the  name  of  another 
academy  at  Cortona  in  Italy,  which  mull 
not  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  Hu- 
morifts. 

HUMOUR,  Humor,  in  a  gen  ra!  fen fe, 
denotes  much  the  fttsae  with  liquid  or 
fluid. 

HUMOURS  of  the  Eye,  are  the  cryf- 
talline,  vitreous,  and  aqueous.  See  the 
articles  Eye ,  CryftaUine,  &c. 

HUMOUR  is  alio  ufed  for  the  peculiar 
temper  of  a  perfon,  arifing  from  the  con* 
ftitation.  and  prevalence  of  this  or  that 
humour* 
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RUMOUR,  ih  dramatic  poetry,  is  ef- 
tfcemed  a  fubordinate  fpecies  of  what  is 
more  ufually  called  manners.  See  Man - 
ners » 

Every  paflion  wears  two  different  faces  $ 
one  ferious  and  folemn,  fit  only  for  tra¬ 
gedy  ;  and  the  other  merry  and  ridicu¬ 
lous,  called  humour,  and  proper  for  co¬ 
medy.  The  Engliih  poets  have  excelled 
thofe  of  all  other  nations  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  ;  and,  indeed,  ours  is  the  only  lan¬ 
guage  that  has  a  name  for  it. 

HUMULUS,  the  hop,  in  botany.  See 
Hop. 

HUNDRED,  Centum r,  Cent ,  is  ten  times 
ten,  or  the  fquare  of  ten.  It  makes  the 
third  place  from  the  right  to  the  left  in 
the  table  of  numeration. 

The  proportion  of  the  profits  in  com¬ 
merce  is  reckoned  by  the  hundred,  or  lo 
much  per  cent. 

HUNDRED,  a  certain  divifion  or  part 
of  a  (hire  or  county. 

*  HUNGARY,  kingdom  of,  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  Poland  and  Rufiia,  on 
the  weft  by  Auftria,  Moravia,  and  Stiria, 
on  the  fouth  by  Servia  and  Bof»ia,  and 
on  the  eaft  by  Tranfilvania.  Its  principal 
rivers  are,  the  Danube,  which  runs  acrofs 
all  this  country,  and  divides  it  into  two 
equal  parts  ;  the  Dreve,  the  Save,  the 
Teiffe,  the  Marifh,  the  Raab,  the  Vag, 
the  Gran,  and  the  Sarvihze.  Hungary  is 
a  rich  plentiful  country,  producing  more 
corn  than  they  have  granaries  to  put  it 
in,  and  therefore  they  are  obliged  to  leave 
it  in  the  fields  in  ftacks.  The  black  cat- 
tie  are  fo  numerous,  that  they  fend  eighty 
thoufand  every  year  to  Vienna  only.  The 
horfes  are  fo  common,  that  they  run  in 
the  woods  like  wild  beafts,  which  any  one 
may  take  and  break.  -  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  game  of  all  forts,  infomuch  that 
the  partridges  and  pheafants  only  are 
more  than  the  inhabitants  can  confume, 
and  therefore  they  carry  great  numbers  of 
them  in  carts  to  Vienna.  Befides  thefe, 
they  have  vaft  quantities  of  filh  in  the 
rivers,  and  the  Teiffe  produces  fuch  plenty 
of  carps,  that  you  may  often  buy  a  thou¬ 
fand  for  a  fingle  piftole ;  and  when  the 
rivers  have  overflowed  their  banks,  they 
leave  fo  many  filh  on  the  land,  that  they 
drive  their,  hogs  to  devour  them,  left  the 
air  lhoula  be  infedled.  The  fruit-trees 
which  are  cultivated  elfewhere,  here  grow 
altogether  wild,  in  prodigious  numbers. 
The  fruits  are,  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
quinces,  walnuts,  chefnuts,  peaches,  apri- 
cois,  melons,  and  feveral  other  forts. 
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Every  one  knows  how  much  the  wine  of 
Hungary  is  efteemed,  particularly  Tokay, 
which  is  thought  to  be  the  moft  exquifite 
in  the  world,  and  the  very  word  here  is 
better  than  the  belt  in  other  countries. 
Befides,  there  are  here  a  great  number  of 
rich  mines,  which  are  very  profitable. 
And  yet  with  all  thefe  rarities  and  bene¬ 
fits,  the  air  is  very  unwholfome,  and 
often  fatal  to  ftrangers,  producing  the 
worft  kind  of  fevers,  which  approach  very 
near  to  the  plague.  The  inhabitants  have 
a  great  many  good  qualifies,  and  are  of  a 
good  complexion,  but  they  are  a  little  ad¬ 
dicted  to  idlenefs.  They  are  naturally 
fond  of  liberty,  but  are  under  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  curbs  then\  exceedingly. 

HQNGARY-WATER,  a  diftilled  wa¬ 
ter,  fo  denominated  from  a  queen  of 
Hungary,  for  whofe  ufe  it  was  fifft  pre¬ 
pared. 

For  making  it,  take  of  frefti  tops  of 
rofemary,  one  pound  and  a  half ;  proof 
fpirit,  one  gallon  ;  and  diftil  in  balnea 
till  five  pints  are  obtained. 

HUNGER,  an  uneafy  fenfation,  which 
creates  an  appetite  or  defire  of  food. 

HUNGRY  EVIL,  among  farriers,  an 
exceflivc  defire  in  horfes  to  eat,  which 
fometimes  proceeds  from  catching  cold, 
or  from  travelling  long  in  froft  and  fnow, 
or  through  barren  places* 

For  the  cure,  nothing  is  better  than  to 
feed  him  moderately  feveral  times  a  day 
with  good  bean-bread  well  baked,  or  with 
oats  well  dried  and  lifted. 

HUNTING,  the  exercife  or  diverfion 
of  purfuing  four-footed  beafts  of  game. 
See  the  article  Game. 

*  HUNTINGDON,  the  county  town 
of  Huntingdonlhire.  It  is  feated  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  river  Oufe,  and  is  very 
populous.  It  was  made  a  free  borough  by 
king  John,  confifting  of  a  mayor,  twelve 
aldermen,  burgeffes,  &p.  by  whom  the 
two  members  of  parliament  are  chofen. 
It  had  anciently  fifteen  parilhes,  and  has 
now  but  two,  in  one  of  which,  called  St. 
John’s,  Oliver  Cromwell  was  born,  in 
1599.  Here  was  formerly  a  caftle,  built 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  which  after¬ 
wards  belonged  to  David,  a  prince  of 
Scotland,  with  the  title  of  earl  ;  but 
Henry  VIII.  gave  it  to  George  Haftings, 
with  the  earldom  annexed,  in  whofe  fa¬ 
mily  it  ftili  continues.  It  ftands  in  the 
great  north  road,  and  has  a  bridge  built  of 
free-ftone  over  the  Oufe,  which  is  made 
navigable  for  fmall  vefiels  as  high  as  Bed¬ 
ford,  It  is  the  place  where  the  afliz«*  are 
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|cept,  and  where  the  county  jail  (lands.  It 
is  fifty  -eight  miles  north  of  London. 
Long.  o.  Zy  W.  Lar.  52.23.  N. 

*  HUN  TINGDONSHIRE,  a  county 
of  England,  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Bed¬ 
ford  Ihire,  on  th,e  well  by  Northatfipton- 
ihire,  as  all'o  on  the  north,  and  by  Cam- 
bridgelhire  on  the  ealt.  It  is  a  good  corn 
Country,  and  abounds  in  paflures.  The 
rel!  is  diyerfiried  by  piling  hills  am}  (hady 
groves,  and  the  piver  Oule  waters  the 
fopthern  part. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  in  moft  parts 
pleaiant  and  wholefome,  except  among 
the  fens  and  meres,  though  they  are  not 
fo  bad  as  the  hundreds  of  Kent  apd  Effex. 
The  ioil  is  fruitful,  and  produces  great 
crops  of  corn  ;  and  the  hilly  parts  afford 
a  fit  pafture  for  iheep.  They  have  great 
numbers  of  cattle,  plenty  of  water  fowl, 
filh,  and  turf  for  firing,  which  is  of  great 
advantage  to  the  inhabitants,  there  being 
but  little  wood,  though  the  whole  county 
was  a  foreft  in  Henry  the  Second’s  time. 
The  only  river  befides  the  Oufe  is  the  Nen, 
which  runs  through  Whittlefey  mere. 

HUOY,  a  veffel  ufed  to  load  and  unr 
load  large  ihips,  either  in  the  king’s  or 
merchant’s  fervice  ;  alfo  a  finall  Dutch 
Ihip  with  a  main-maft  and  mizenrmaft, 

HURA,  the  fand  box-tree,  in  bo¬ 
tany. 

HURDLES,  in  fortification,  twigs  of 
willows  or  ofiers  interwoven  clofe  toge¬ 
ther,  fuftained  by  long  ftakes,  and  usu¬ 
ally  laden  with  earth.  They  ferve  to 
render  batteries  firm,  or  to  confolidate  the 
paffage  over  muddy  ditches  ;  or  to  cover 
traverfes  and  lodgments,  for  the  defence 
o[  the  workmen  againff  the  fire-work?,  or 
the  ffones  that  may  be  thrown  againft 
them. 

HURDLES,  in  huibandry,  certain 
frames,  made  either  of  fpllt.  timber,  or 
«f  hazel-rods,  wattled  together,  to  ferve 
for  gates  in  ipclofures,  or  to  n>ake  lheep- 
folds,  &c. 

HURDS,  or*  HORDS,  of  Flax,  or 
Hemp,  the  coarfer  parts  feparated  in  the 
drelfings,  from  the  tear  or  fine  fluff. 

HURLE-BONE,  in  a  horfe,  a  bone 
near  the  middle  of  the  buttock,  very  apt 
to  go  out  of  its  fockets  with  a  hurt  or 
flrain. 

HURRICANE,  a  furious  florin  of 
Wind,  owing  to  a  contrariety  of  winds. 
See  the  articles  Wind  and  Whirlwind. 

HUSBAND,  Maritus ,  a  man  joined 
©r  contracted  with  a  woman,  in  mar¬ 
riage. 
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HUSBANDRY,  the  bulmefs  or 
ployment  of  a  farmer,  or  perfon  who 
cultivates  land,  &c.  Set  Agriculture. 

Huibandry  is  divided  into  two  kinds, 
and  dillinguilhed  by  the  epithets  old  and 
new.  The  former  is  that  which  has  been 
praCtifed  in  all  countries  from  the  moll 
early  times  ;  and  the  latter  that  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Tull,  and 
oiten  called  the  horle-hoeing  huibandry. 

The  great  advantage  of  having  land  in 
fine  tilth  before  it  is  fowed,  is  univerfally 
acknowledged :  but  we  mull  not  flop  at 
Jthofe  firfl  preparations*  Plants  require  a 
continuation  of  culture  while  they  grow, 
and  mult  not  be  fprfaken  till  they  have 
attained  their  full  maturity. 

Thofe  who  are  againfl  the  frequent 
ploughings  ufed  in  the  new  huibandry, 
are  afraid  pf  drying  the  earth  too  much  ; 
becaufe,  fay  they,  the  moitture  efcapes 
more  eafily  from  a  well-loofened  foil,  than 
from  a  hard  and  clofe  earth. 

In  apfwep  to  this  it  will  appear,  from 
many  of  the  following  experiments,  that, 
even  *P  the  drieff  weather,  land  cultivat¬ 
ed  according  to  the  new  method,  conti¬ 
nues  conftantly  moifler  than  that  which 
is  fnanaged  iti  the  old  way.  Inftead  of  a 
ftagnpnt  wet,  more  hurtful,  perhaps,  than 
beneficial,  to  plants  ;  earth  made  fine  to  a 
good  depth,  is  prepared,  as  the  reverend 
Dr.  Elliot  exprefles  it,  “  with  open  mouth, 
to  drink  and  retain  the  dew,  which,  when 
it  falls  upon  the  lapd  that  is  untilled,  or 
but  poorly  tilled,  does  not  fink  far,  but  is 
carried  off  by  the  next  fun’s  heat.”  That 
dew  is  one  of  the  greateft  fertilizers  of  the 
earth,  has  been  repeatedly  proved  ;  and 
that  it  will  penetrate  fo  deep  in  a  fine 
loofe  foil,  as  to  keep  that  moifl,  while  the 
ground  around  it  is  parched  up,  appears, 
among  many  demonftrations,  from  Mr. 
Evelyn’s  experiment  of  digging  a  hole, 
and  filling  it  up  with  its  former  mould 
well  pulverized  :  or,  as  Mr.  Tull  obferves, 
till  a  field  in  lands ;  make  one  land  very 
fine  by  frequent  deep  ploughings,  and  let 
another  be  rough,  by  infufficlent  tillage, 
alternately  :  then  plow  thp  whole  field 
crofs-wife  in  the  dried  weather.,  which 
has  continued  long,  and  you  will  perceive, 
by  tfie  colour  of  the  earth,  that  every  fine 
land  will  be  turned  up  moifl,  but  every 
rough  land  will  be  dry  as  powder,  from 
top  to  bottom, 

The  ftirring  of  the  earth  about  the 
plants  whilft  they  grow,  is  productive  ot 
fuch  excellent  effeCts,  that,  in  fome  parrs 
of  Berkihire,  apd  in  many  places  in 
X  x  France, 
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France,  they  hand-hoe  their  corn,  par¬ 
ticularly  wheat,  and  find  that  the  crops 
amply  repay  all  the  charge  and  trouble  ol 
this  exp  th  five  operation  ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  performed  but  in  well- 
peopled  countries.  Every  hulbandman 
will  immediately  iee,  how  much  a  hoe- 
plough  is  preferable  for  this  work,  and 
that,  to  ufe  it  rightly,  the  corn  mull  ne- 
ceffanly  be  planted  in  regular  rows,  as  it 
is  in  the  new  hulbandty. 

Our  reafon  tells  us,  that  the  longeft 
lived  plants  {land  moll  in  need  of  this 
culture.  Perennials  require  it  more  than 
annuals,  and  wheat  which  is  fown  in 
autumn,  and  does  not  ripen  till  nine 
months  after,  wants  it' more  than  fpnng- 
corn,  which  occupies  the  ground  only  for 
a  few  months.  I  he  former  has  to  con¬ 
quer  a  foil  rendered  hard,  during  the 
courfe  of  the  winter  ;  hut  the  other  has 
not  that  difficulty  to-  furmount,  though 
both  of  them,  and,  indeed,  all  forts  of 
plants,  are  greatly  invigorated  by  the  re¬ 
peated  laving  of  fine  fr’elh  earth  to  their 
roots.  ’Every  one  knows  the  vaft  efficacy 
of  wood  land,  before  its  native  ftrength 
and  vigour  are  exhaufied  ;  and  fuch,  in 
fome  degree,  is  that  which  this  tillage 
furni files,  befides  hying  coiiftaiitly  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  advantage  of  leftroyi tig  weeds. 
How  far  this  laft  important  parr  of  agri¬ 
culture  was  well  executed  by  the  farcling, 
or  farrifon,  as  Mr.  Tull  calls  it,  of  the 
ancients,  1  ihall  not  pretend  to  lay,  be- 
eaufe  we  have  no  clear  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  performed  ;  but 
it  does  not  1c  m  to  have  been  in  any  way- 
equal  to  the  horfe-hoe.ing  husbandry, 
which  likewite,  among  its  many  other 
excellencies,  keeps  the  land  from  going 
out  of  tilth. 

We  lhail  add  here  Mr.  DuhamePs  ob- 
fervations  on  the  ufc  of  dung,  as  given  by 
that  gentleman  in  his  Elements  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

“  It  is  often,  fays  he.  more  advanta¬ 
geous  to  increafe  the  fertility  of  land  by 
ploughing,  than' by  dung:  i.  Becaufej  in 
genera],  only  a  certain  quantity  of  dung 
can  be  had,  the  product  of  twenty  acres 
being  fcarcely  fufficient  to  produce  enough 
for  four  or  five  ;  whereas  the  particles  of 
the  earth  may  be  divided  and  lubdivided 
alrnoli  to  infinity.  The  help  derived  from 
dung  is  therefore  limit'd;  whilft  no 
bounds  can  be  fet  to  the  benefits  that  may 
accrue  from  ploughing.  >  • 

ft  z.  Few  plants  raifed  in  dung  ever 
ltave  the  fine  flavour  of  thofe  which  grow 
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In  a  good  foil  moderately  dunged.  Our 
kitchen  gardens  and  our  other  grounds  af¬ 
ford  daily  in  fiances  of  this  truth.  Pulfe, 
pot-herbs,  and  fruit,  are  feldom  fo  good 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  cities,  where 
dung  abounds,  as  in  country  gardens, where 
but  little  of  it  is  ufed.  The  corn  raifed  in 
thofe  exceffivcly  dunged  lands,  yields  a 
great  deal  of  bran,  and  not  much  fine 
flour,  and  is  difficult  to  keep.  Nice  horfes 
will  not  eat  oats  of  the  growth  of  fields 
manured  with  human  ordure.  But  no¬ 
thing  is  fo  firiking  as  the  diflerence  be¬ 
tween  the  wine  of  an  undunged  vineyard, 
and  that  of  vines  which  have  been  greatly- 
dunged, 

“  3.  Well  ploughed  land  is  not  ex- 
haufted  by  weeds,  and  admits  the  moiflure 
of  rains  and  dews,  together  with  the  rays 
of  the  fun,  all  of  which  contribute  greatly 
to  render  it  fertile,  as  has  been  proved  by 
very’many  experiments. 

“  4.  Dung  attracts  infers,  and  thofe 
infedts  gnaw  plants.  I  muft  add,  that  molt 
forts  of  dung  contain  a  great  many  feeds, 
which  fill  the  land  with  weeds. 

“  5.  It  is  true,  that  dung  is  equally 
lerviceable  to  light  lands,  and  to  ftrong; 
but  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  ploughing. 

u  But,  let  the  benefits  arifing  from 
dung  be  ever  fo  great,  let  the  means  of 
obtaining  enough  of  it  be  ever  fo  ealy,  and 
let  even  its  defedts  be  corrected  as  much  as 
can  be,  ftill  it  will  not  be  the  lefs  true, 
that  frequent  ploughing  is  of  infinite  fer- 
vice  to  land. 

“  The  farmer  mufi  not  think  of  prac- 
tifing  the  new  hulbandry  in  land  which, 
cannot  be  brought  to  a  fine  tilth  :  for  as 
no  remedies  are  proper  for  all  difeafes,  fo 
no  one  culture  can  fuit  every  kind  of 
foil. 

“  I  have  met  with  very  zealous  huf- 
bandmen,  who  have  been  in  a  great  hurry 
to  procure  all  the  inftruments  proper  for 
the  horfe-hoeing  hulbandry,  before  they 
had  examined  whether  their  ground_was 
fit  for  ufing  them.  In  walking  over  the 
fields,  1  have  found  them  in  fo  bad  order, 
as  to  be  full  of  clods,  ftones,  and  all  forts 
of  weeds  :  only  the  bare  furface  of  the 
land  had  been  fcratched,  by  what  they 
call  ploughing  ;  and  indeed  their  common 
Hiftruffients  of  tillage  were  lb  imperfedl, 
that  it  was  hardly  poffible  for  them  to  do 
more,  I  advifed  them  to  deftroy  thofe 
weeds  by  good  and  frequent  ploughing,  to 
procure  gofid  inftruments,  to  loofen  the 
ground  to  a  proper  depth,  to  colledl:  good 
manures,  to  drain  their  land  well  by 
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trenches  and  ditches,  and,  in  fhort,  to 
praftife  the  old  hulbandry  completely,  be¬ 
fore  they  attempted  the  new  ;  for  in  fail, 
all  the  requeues  in  the  former  muft  be  the 
foundation  of  the  latter. 

“  To  anfwer  theends  of  this  hulbandry, 
the  feeds  muft  be  dillributed  fo  fparingly, 
that:  each  plant  may  have  room  to  extend 
its  roots  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  may 
be  able  to  colled!  an  abundant  quantity  of 
food  ;  each  plant  muft  be  enabled  to  tiller 
greatly,  fo  as  to  produce  a  confiderable 
number  of  ftallcs  ;  and  each  italic  muft  be 
enabled  to  bear  a  fine  long  ear,  well  filled 
with  grains  to  its  very  point. 

<c  To  aftedl  the  firft  of  thefe  qualities, 
the  field,  after  being  thoroughly  ploughed 
and  well  harrowed,  muft  be  divided  bv  fur- 
rows,  thefpaces  between  which  may  be  of 
fuch  breadth  as  ihall  be  judged  moft  pro¬ 
per  ;  for  neither  their  precife  width,  nor 
thediftance  between  the  rows  of  corn,  is  yet 
fully  determined.  In  the  middle  of  thefe 
fpaces,  which  will  be  diftinguiihed  by  the 
name  of  beds,  the  wheat,  or  other  grains, 
is  to  be  fown  in  one,  two^  or  more  rows. 
An  inch  will  be  fufficient  for  the  diftancc 
between  the  grains,  length-wife  of  the 
row  ;  though  that  may  be  fomewhat  lefs, 
if  the  ground  be  not  very  good  for  wheat  : 
or,  on  the  contrary,  fomewhat  more  if  it 
be  excellent  for  that  grain.  By  this  dif- 
tnbution,  each  plant  will  find,  in  the  in¬ 
termediate  fpaces  between  the  beds,  and 
in  the  beds  themfelves,  a  fufficient  extent 
of  earth  wherein  to  collect  its  neceffary 
food:  for thofe intermediate  fpecies, which 
I  ihall  call  alleys,  muft  be  wide  enough  to 
admit  of  ftsrring  the  ground  in  them  while 
the  plants  grow  :  but,  to  anfwer  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  intentions,  it  is  of  confe- 
quence  that  t'nefe  flirtings  be  performed  at 
proper  feafoKs,  becaufe  each  of  them  is  -to 
produce  its  particular  effedf. 

“  Thefe  repeated  hoeings  of  the  earth 
will  certainly  be  rewarded  with  a  very 
plentiful  crop,  unlefs  the  feafons  prove. ex¬ 
tremely  bad. 

“  We  will  now  fuppofe  that  the  crop 
is  reaped,  and  that  the  fame  field  is  to  be 
fown  again  with  wheat  the  next  year,  and 
every  year  after,  as  it  may  be  ;  becaufe 
the  rows  of  corn  are  placed  each  time  in 
the  middle  of  the  former  alleys,  which 
have  been  ploughed  during  the  whole  year 
without  producing  any  thing.  Thus*  the 
only  difference  between  this  new  method 
and  the  old  hulbandry  is,  that  inftead  of 
refting,  or  fallowing  a  whole  field,  whifft 
another  whole  field  is  under oorn, and  each 
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of  them  Is  feparate  from  the  other,  the 
fallow  here  is  m  the  fame  field  as  the  corn  ; 
being  interpofed  by  means  of  alleys  which 
are  the  part  re.fted,  between  the  beds, 
which  are  the  parts  cultivated  :  but  there 
is  this  great  advantage  here,  that  the  ftir- 
ring  of  the  earth  in  the  alleys,  which  are 
not  planted,  not  only  prepares  the  foil  ad¬ 
mirably  for  being  fown  the  next  year,  but 
invigorates  the  plants  actually  growing  in 
the  beds. 

“  If  it  be  thought  proper  to  dung  the 
alleys,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  feed,  the  dung,  which 
Ihould  be  thoroughly  rotten,  muft  be  laid 
in  the  bottom  of  the  deep  furrow  before 
made  in  the  middle  of  them,  and  there 
covered  with  the  earth  which  was  thrown 
up  towards  the  rows  of  wheat.  If  the 
land  does  not  want  dunging,  this  deep  fur¬ 
row  is  filled  up  without  it ;  and  this  Ihould 
be  done  immediately  after  harveft,  that 
there  may  be  time  to  give  the  ground 
another  l'tirring,  which  need  only  be  a 
flight  one,  before  the  Towing  of  the  rows, 
which  are  now  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
former  alleys  ;  and  the  alleys  of  this  yeci; 
will  be  in  the  place  of  the  laft  year’s  bub¬ 
ble. 

“  Though  land,  cultivated  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  new  hulbandry, 
does  not  require  fo  much  dunging  as  that 
which  is  managed  in  the  old  way,  yet  this 
manure  will  always  help  to  enrich  the 
foil,  efpeciallyif  it  be  uled  in  the  manner: 
here  di  redded.  By  being  thoroughly  rotten, 
when  it  is  laid  in  the  furrow,  and  then 
covered  over  immediately  after  harveft,  it 
will  have  time  to  mellow  and  diffufe  its 
influence,  and  not  be  apt  afterwards  to 
choakup  the  ihares  of  the  drill  :  an  incon¬ 
venience  w'hich  does  not  happen  with 
pigeon’s  dung,  which  therefore  need  not 
be  ftrewed  till  the  ground  is  ploughed  fot 
Towing.” 

It  is  farther  obrerved  : 

il  i.  That  if  dung  be  ufed  for  the 
fecond  year’s  crop,  very  little  of  it  will 
fuffice  ;  becaufe  it  need  only  be  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  t^e  furrows. 

“  2.  That  there  dan  be  hardly  any  oc- 
cafion  for  dung  this  fecond  year,  becaufe, 
if  the  earth  of  the  beds  in  which  the  wheat 
grew  was  good,  that  of  the  alleys,  or  the 
fame  foil,  muft  be  {till  better,  by  reafon  of 
its  having  been  fallowed  and  well  tilled. 

u  3.  That  the  fecond  year’s  Wheat  is 
placed  in  a  moft  advantageous  fituation,  its 
roots  having  a  depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  to  extend  themfelves  in,  by  means 
X  x  z  *  ©f 
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of  the  furrow  which  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  alley.  For  this  reafon,  corn  ought 
to  thrive  belt  in  thofe  lands  which  have 
been  longeft  cultivated  according  to  the 
new  hulbandry. 

“  The  earth  in  the  alleys  is  to  be  horfe' 
hoed  during  the  fecond  year,  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  at  the  fame  feafons,  as  in  the 
fir  it. 

“  This  frequency  of  hoeing  ought  not 
to  be  objected  to ;  for  the  labour  of  the  firft 
hoeing,  to  make  the  furrows  on  each  fide 
of  the  rows,  and  lay  the  earth  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  alleys,  cannot  be  great ;  and 
the  fecond  only  returns  that  earth  into 
thofe  furrows  ;  the  third  is  only  toftir  the 
futfaceof  the  foil ;  the  fourth  and  laft  is 
to  make  the  deep  furrow  in  the  middle  of 
the  alleys,  and  bank  up  the  rows  of  corn 
on  each  fide,  with  the  earth  taken  out  of 
it  :  fo  that  neither  of  thefe  operations  ever 
extends  to  above  a  third  part  of  the  ground, 
at  any  one  time. 

“  The  whole  field  might  indeed  be 
ploughed  up  after  harveft  :  but  1  would 
advife  the  huibandman  not  to  touch  the 
ftubble  then,  becaufe  the  rows  of  that  will 
help  him  to  guide  the  drill  in  ftrait  lines, 
and  the  yet  un*rotten  ftraw  might  be  apt 
to  clog  the  ihares  of  the  drill,  fo  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  working  properly.  However, 
if  the  ftubble  be  very  Ihort,  this  caution 
becomes  the  lefs  material,  and  the  whole 
field  may  then  be  ploughed  :  though  ft  ill 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  plough  it  again  in, 
O&ober,  in  order  to  make  drains  to  carry 
off  the  wet. 

“  It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  obferve,  that 
all  the  operations,  of  which  I  have  been 
fpeaking,  mull  often  be  performed  either 
a  little  earlier,  or  fomewhat  later,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  year  is  more  or  lefs  forward  : 
and  that  it  will  always  be  neceffary  to  wait 
till  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  be  plough¬ 
ed  without  danger  of  its  clodding  ;  a  cir- , 
cumftance  which  varies  greatly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  foil.”  ,  MilU't 
Hujbandry.  , 

The  editors  of  the  laft  edition  6f  Mr. 
Tull’s  Horfe-Hoeing  Hulbandry  give,  in 
their  preface  to  that  work,  the  following 
comparative  calculation  of  the  expence  and 
profit  of  the  old  method  of  culture  and  the 
new,  drawn  up  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
pra&ifed  both  for  fome  years,  and  who 
has  no  attachment  to  the  new  hulbandry, 
farther  than  he  has  found  it  anlwer  in  his 
trials.  They  candidly  appeal  to  experience, 
u  whether  every  article  in  this  calculation 
is  not  eftimated  in  favour  of  the  common  , 


hulbandry  ;  whether  the  expence  be  not 
rated  lower  than  moil  farmers  find  it  ;  and 
whether  the  crop  be  not  fuch  as  they  would 
rejoice  to  fee,  but  feldom  do. 

**  In  the  new  hulbandry,  every  article 
is  potat  its  full  value,  and  the  crop  of  each 
year  is  computed  four  bulhels  Ihort  of  the 
other ;  though,  in  fcveral  years  experience, 
it  has  equalled,  and  generally  exceeded, 
thofe  of  the  neighbourhood  in  the  old 
way.” 


An  Ertimate  of  the  Expence  and  Profit  of 
Ten  Acres  of  Land,  in  Twenty  Years. 

I.  In  the  Old  Way. 

Firft  year  for  wheat  ,  ,  . 

,  J  _  1.  s.  d. 

33I.  5s.  viz. 

Firft  ploughing,  at  6s. 

per  acre  3  00 

Second  and  third  ditto, 

at  8s.  per  acre  4 

Manure,  30s.  per  acre  1 5 


o  o 
o  o 


I. 

22 


s.  d. 

o  • 


Two  harrowings  and 
fowings,  at  zs.  6d. 
per  acre 

Seed, three  bulhels  per 
acre,  at  4s.  per  bulh. 

Weeding,  at  2s.  per 
acre 

Reaping,  binding,  and 
carrying  in,  at  6  s. 
per  acre 


5  0 


o  o 


f  00 


o  o 


Second  year  for  barley 
colts  nl.  6s.  8d. 

Once  ploughing,  at  6s. 

per  acre  3  c  o 

Harrowing  and  fowing, 

at  is.  6d.  per  acre  o  15  o 
Seed,  four  bulhels  per 

acre,  at  2S.  perbulhel  4  00 

Weeding,  at  is.  p.  acre  o  10  o 
Cutting,  raking,  and 
carrying,  at  3s.  2d. 
per  acre  t  11  % 

Grafs-feeds,  at  33.  per 

acre  1  109 


11 


33 


J$  * 
So 


1168 
44  11  3 

Third  and  fourth  year’s  lying  in 
grafs  coft  nothing. 

So  that  the  expence  of  ten  acres 
in  four  years  comes  to  44I.  ns. 

8d.  and  in  twenty  years  to  222  18  4 


Firft 
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o  o 


o 

o 


18  4 


Firft  year’s  produce  is  half  a  load  S.  d. 
of  wheat  per  acre,  at  7I.  per 
acre  35  00 

Second  year’s  produce  is  two 
quarters  of  barley  per  acre,  at 
il.  per  acre  20  00 

Third  and  fourth  year’s  grafs  is 
valued  at  il.  10s,  per  acre  15 

So  that  the  produce  of  ten  acres 
in  four  years  is  70 

And  in  twenty  years  it  will  be  350 

Dedudl  the  expence  222 

And  there  remains  clear  profit 
on  ten  acres  in  twenty  years 
by  the  old  way  T27  t  8 

In  the  New  Way. 

Firft  year’s  extraordi¬ 
nary  expence  is, 

For  ploughing  and  ma¬ 
nuring  the  land  the 
fame  as  in  the  old 
way  22  00 

Ploughing  once  more, 
at  4s.  per  acre 
Seed,  nine  gallons  per 
acre,  at  4s.  per  bulh. 

Drilling,  at  7<i.  p.  acre 
Hand-hoeing  and  weed¬ 
ing,  at  2s.  6d.  per 
acre 

Horfe -hoeing  fix  times, 
at  1  os.  per  acre 
Reaping,  binding,  and 
carrying  in,  at  6s. 
per  acre 


1. 

2 

2 

o 


s. 

o 

5 

5 


d. 

o 

o 

10 


I  5  o 
5  c  o 


The  Handing  annual 
charge  on  ten  acres  is  1 3  10 

Therefore  the  expence 
on  ten  acres  in  twen¬ 
ty  years  is  275168 

Add  the  extraordinaries  of  the 

firft  year,  and  the  fum  is  297  16  8 
The  yearly  produce  is  at  leaft 
two  quarters  of  wheat  per 
acre,  at  is.  8d.  per  quarter, 
which  on  ten  acres  in  twenty 
years  amounts  to  1 60  o  o 


Therefore,  all  things  paid,  there 
remains  clear  profit  on  ten 
acres  in  twenty  years,  by  the 
new  way  262  3  4 

“  So  that  the  profit  or  ten  acres  of  land 
in  twenty  years,  in  the  new  way,  exceeds 
that  in  the  old  by  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  pounds  one  (lulling  and  eight-pence, 
and  confequently  is  couliderably  more 
than  double  thereof  t  an  ample  encourage¬ 
ment  to  practife  a  method  whereby  fo  great 
advantage  will  anfe  from  fo  fmall  a  quan¬ 


tity  of  land,  in  the  compafs  of  twenty-one 
years  leafe  ;  one  year  being  allowed,  both 
;n  the  old  and  new  way  of  preparing  the 
ground. 

“  It  ought  withal  to  be  obferved,  that 
Mr.  Tull’s  hulbandry  requires  no  manure 
at  all,  though  we  have  herf,  to  prevent 
objections,  allowed  the  charge  thereof  for 
the  firft  year  ;  and  moreover,  that  though 
the  crop  of  wheat  from  the  drill-plough  is 
here  put  only  at  two  quarters  on  an  acre, 
yet  Mr.  Tull  him'felf,  by  actual  experiment 
and  meafure,  found  the  produce  of  his 
drilled  wheat  crop  amount  to  alruoft  four 
quarters  on  an  acre  :  and,  as  he  has  de¬ 
livered  this  fact  upon  his  own  knowledge, 
fo  there  is  no  realon  to  doubt  of  his  vera¬ 
city,  which  has  never  yet  been  called  in 
queltion.  But  that  we  might  not  be  fup- 
poled  to  have  any  prejudice  in  favour  of  his 
icheme,  we  have  cholen  to  take  the  calcu¬ 
lations  of  others  rather  than  his,  having 
no  other  view  in  what  we  have  laid,  than 
to  promote  the  caufe  of  truth,  and  the 
public  welfare.” 

HUSC,  the  fame  with  what  botanifts 
calf  the  calyx,  or  cup  of  a  fiovver. 

HUSSARS,  a  kind  of  irregular  cavalry, 
armed  with  the  fabre  and  bayonet,  are  re¬ 
tained  in  the  lervice  of  moll  princes  on  the 
continent. 

HUSSITES,  the  dtfiiplesof  John  Huts, 
a  Bohemian,  and  curate  of  the  chapel  of 
Bethlehem  at  Prague ;  who,  about  the 
year  1414,  embraced  and  defended  the 
opinion  of  Wickliif  of  England,  for  which 
he  was  cited  before  the  council  of  Cou- 
ftance,  and  refilling  to  renounce  his  fup- 
pofed  errors,  he  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  alive,  which  fintence  was  according¬ 
ly  executed  upon  him  at  Conftance. 

HYACINTH,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants.  It  has  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 
flowers,  all  of  which  are  propagated  by 
leeds,  or  off-fets  from  the  old  bulbs. 

HYACINTH,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
genus  of  pellucid  gems,  whofe  colour  is 
red,  with  an  admixture  ofiyellow. 

HYADES,  in  aftronomy,  feven  ftars 
in  the  head  of  the  bull,  famous  ^mong 
1  he  poets  for  bringing  on  rain  both  at  the 
riling  and  fitting. 

*  HYADE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
feven  daughters  of  Atlas,  by  iEthra,  who 
were  called  Ambrolia,  Endora,  Pafithoe, 
Coronis,  Plexaris,  Pytho,  and  Tyche, 
who  bore  one  common  appellation  of  the 
Hyades,  and  were  fo  immoderately  griev¬ 
ed  for  the  death  of  their  brother  Hy  as, 
who. was  devoured  by  a  lion,  that  Jupiter 
out  of  compaffion  changed  them  into  ftars, 

and 
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And  placed  them  jn  the  heud-of  Taurus, 
where  they  It  ill  retain  their  grief,  their 
rifing  and  letting  being  attended  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  rains. 

HfpAIUS,  or  HYDATIDES,  In. 
medicine,  a  little  traufparent  veiiele,  or  . 
bladder  full  of  water,  which  is  fometimes 
found  ft  igly,  and  fometimes  in  clufters, 
Upon  the.  liver,  and  various  other  parts, 
especially  in  dropfical  conftltutions. 

HVDE  (EDWARD)  earl  of  Cla¬ 
rendon,  and  lord  hie h  chancellor  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  the  fm  of  Henry  Hyde,  ol 
Pyrton,  inWiltihire,  by  Mary,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  and  heirefs  of  Edward  Langford,  of 
Trowbridge.  He  was  born  at  Dinto'n,  the 
1 5th  of  February,  1608,  and  was  educated' 
at  Oxford,  from  whence  he  removed  to  the 
Middle  Temple,  where  heftudied  the  law. 
He  represented  Wotton  Baffet,  in  Wilt- 
lhtre,  in  the  parliament  which  began  at 
Weitmi  lifter  April  the  10th,  164°  >  but 
that  parliament  being  foon  after  diiiolved, 
lie  was  chofen  for  Saltalh,  in  Cornwall,  in 
the  long  parliament,  which  began  the  3d 
of  November  in  the  fame  year,  but  being 
fome  time  after  diflarisfied  with  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  that  body,  he  retired  to  king 
Charles  I.  and  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  a  privy  counfellor,  and  knight ; 
at  which  the  parliament  were  lo  incenfed, 
that  in  their  inftru&ions  to  the  earl  of  Ef- 
fex,  they  excepted  him  from  any  favour. 
In  January  1643  he  fat  as  a  member  of 
parliament  affembled  at  Oxford,  and  in 
November  1644  he  was  one  of  the  king’s 
commiflioners  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge. 
Upon  the  declining  of  the  king’s  caufe  he 
failed  to  Jerfey,  and  afterwards  to  France, 
where,  after  the  death  of  king  Charles  I. 
he  was  one  of  the  privy-council  to  Charles 
II.  InM: 649  he  and  the  lord  Cottington 
■were  fent  embaffadors  extraordinary  into 
Spain,  and  in  1657  he  was  conftituted  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England.  The  year  be¬ 
fore  the  Reftoration,  the  duke  of  York 
fal  ing  in  love  with  Anne  Hyde,  the  lord 
chancellor’s  el  deft  daughter,  refolved  to 
marry  her,  which  he  performed  ;  but  care¬ 
fully  concealed  it,  both  from  the  king  and 
the  chancellor.  Upon  the  Reftoration  he 
was  chofen  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  and  fooo  after  created  barQii  of 
Hindon,  in  Wiltlhire,  v  fcount  Cornbury, 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  earl  of  Clarendon  in 
Wiltlhire;  and  on  the  death  of  Henry 
lord  Falkland,  was  appointed  lord  lieute¬ 
nant  of  Oxfordfhire.  He  took  care  neither 
to  load  the  king’s  prerogative,  nor  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people.  In 
1662  ho  oppofed  a  propofol  for  the  king's 
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marriage  with  the  infanta  of  Portugal,  and 
the  file  of  Dunkirk  ;  however,  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  articles  of  high  treafon  were 
exhibited  againft  him  by  the  earl  of  Briftol, 
but  they  were  reje&ed  by  the  houfe  of  lords. 
In  1664  he  oppofed  the  war  with  Holland. 
In  Auguft  1667  he  was  removed  from  his 
poll  of  lord  chancellor,  and  in  November 
following  impeached  of  high  treafon  by 
the  houfe  of  commons,  upon  which  he  re¬ 
tired  into  France,  when  a  bill  was  paffed 
for  banilhing  him  from  the  king’s  domi¬ 
nions.  He  redded  at  Rouen  in  Norman¬ 
dy,  a  d  in  r 6 68  h is  life  was  attempted  at 
Evreux,  near  that  city,  by  twenty  or  thir¬ 
ty  Englilh  feamen,  who  broke  into  his 
chamber,  where  they  found  the  earl  in 
bed,  unable  to  Hand  by  the  violence  of  the 
gout,  and  after  having  given  him  many 
blows  with  their  fwords  and  ftaves,  dragged 
him  on  the  ground  into  the  middle  of  the 
yard,  where  they  encompaffed  him  around 
with  their  fwords,  crying  that  he  had  fold 
the  kingdom,  and  had  robbed  them  of 
their  pay,  and  an  Iriihman,  named  How¬ 
ard,  who  condudted  them,  commanded 
them  all  as  one  man  to  run  their  fwords 
through  his  body  ;  but  juft  at  this  inllant, 
a  diflfenfion  arofe  amongft  them,  and  their 
lieutenant  arriving,  difarmed  them,  and 
fent  fixteen  of  them  to  prifon.  He  died  at 
Rouen,  the  9th  of  December,  1674,  and 
his  body  was  brought  to  England,  and  in¬ 
terred  in  Weftminfter-abbey.  He  wrote  a 
Hirtory  of  the  rebellion,  and  feveral  other 
very  valuable  works. 

Mr.  Walpole  gives  the  following  cha¬ 
t-after  of  this  nobleman,  Sir  Edward 
Hyde,”  fays  he^  i(  who  oppofed  an  ar- 
“  bitrary  court,  and  embraced  the  party 
“  of  an  aftiifted  one,  mull  be  allowed  to 
<c  have  jifted  confcientioully.  A  better 
“  proof  was  his  behaviour  on  the  Rcftora- 
“  tion,  when  the  torrent  of  an  infatuated 
“  nation  entreated  the  king  and  his  mi- 
u  nifter  to  be  ablolute.  Had  Clarendon 
<c  fought  nothing  but  power,  his  power  had 
“  never  ceafed.  A  corrupted  court  and  a 
“  blinded  populace  were  lefs  the  caufes  of 
u  the  chancellor’s  fall,  than  an  ungrateful 
“  king,  who  could  not  gardon  his  lord* 
“  Ihip’s  having  refufed  to  accept  for  him 
<c  the  flavery  of  his  country.  Likejuftice 
a  herfelf,  he  held  the  ballance  between 
u  the  neceflary  power  of  the  fupreme  ma- 
“  giftrate,  and  the  interefts  of  the  people. 
u  This  never  dying  obligation  his  cotem- 
u  poraries  were  taught  to  over-look,  and 
<c  to  clamour  againft,  till  they  removed 
“  the  only  titan  who,  if  he  could,  would 
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have  combed  his  matter's  evil  govern- 
“  meat.  Alrriott  every  virtue  of  a  min  if- 
44  ter,  made  his  charaRer  venerable.  As 
41  an  hittorian  he  ieems  more  exceptionable. 
44  His  majefty  and  eloquence,  his  power 
41  of  painting  characters,  his  knowledge  of 
44  his  fubjeft,  rank  him  in  the  firft  clafs 
44  of  writers  ;  yet  he  has  both  great  and  ' 
44  little  faults.  Of  the  latter,  his  ftones 
44  of  ghofts  and  omens  are  not  to  be  defend- 
44  ed.  His  capital  fault  is  his  whole  work 
44  being  a  laboured  . jollification  of  king 
44  Charles.  If  he  relates  faults,  fome  pal-- 
44  liating  epithet  always  Hides  in,  and  he 
44  has  the  art  of  breaking  his  darkeft 
44  ihades  with  gleams  of  light  that  break 
44  off  all  impreftion  of  horror.  One  may 
44  pronounce  on  my  lord  Clarendon,  in  his 
44  double  capacity  of  ttatefman  and  hifto- 
44  rian,  that  headed  for  liberty,  but  wrote 
44  for  prerogative.” 

HYDRA,  in  aftronomy,  a  fouthern 
conftellation,  imagined  to  reprefent  a 
water-ferpent. 

The  number  of  ttars  in  this  conftellati- 
©n  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  is  twenty- five, 
and  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  fixty- 
eight. 

*  HYDRA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fer- 
pent  in  the  Marfh  of  Lerna,  in  Pelopon- 
xiefus,  reprefented  by  the  poets  with  many 
heads,  one  of  which  being  cut  oft',  another 
Immediately  fucceeded  in  its  place,  un- 
lefs  the  wetund  was  inftantly  cauterized. 
Hercules  attacked  this  monfter,  and  hav¬ 
ing  caui'ed  Iolaus  to  hew  down  wood  for 
flaming-brands,  as  he  cut  off  the  heads 
spplyed  them  to  the  wounds,  by  which 
means  he  deftroved  the  Hydra. 

HYDRAGOGUES,  purgative  medi¬ 
cines  that  evacuate  a  large  quantity  of 
watery  or  ferous  humour. 

In  general,  all  fudorific,  aperient,  and 
diuretic  medicines,  are  hydragogues. 

HYDRAULICS,  thrft  part  of  ftatics 
which  confider  the  motion  of  fluids,  with 
the  application  thereof,  particularly  in 
artificial  water-works. 

The  word  is  Greek,  udraulh ,  an  or¬ 
gan,  and  formed  of  udwr,  water,  and 
twloz,  a  pipe,  as,  at  the'firft  invention  of 
organs,  a  fall  of  water  was  employed  to 
produce'a  wind  to  found  them,  the  inven¬ 
tor  being  unacquainted  with  the  method 
of  applying  bellows  thereto. 

HYDROCELE,  Hernia,  in  furgery,  a 
fwefting  or  dropfy  in  the  ferotum.  See 
Hernia. 

HYDROCEPHALUS,  in  furgery,  a 
preternatural  tumor  of  the  head,  ai’ifing 
from  preternatural  lymph. 
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It  is  of  two  forts,  internal  and  external  j 
internal,  when  the  water  is  collected  with¬ 
in  the  bones  of  the  cranium ;  external, 
when  retained  between  the  fk'.n  and  cra¬ 
nium.  The  firft  kmd  is  rarely  feen  but  in. 
new -born  infants,  who  are  generally  in 
great  danger  ;  for,  upon  an  incilion,  we 
lymph  is  no  fooner  difeharged,  than, the 
infant  dies,  as  experience  has  too  often 
convinced  us.  If  the  drftcmper  be  recent, 
it  will  be  more  advifeable  to  repeat  gentle 
purges,  wh,iitt  a  large  compreis  dipped  in 
lime-water,  lpirit  of  lavender,  or  Hun- 
gary- water,  is  applied  outwardly. 

Though  an  external  hydrocephalus  be 
not  without  danger,  it  is  more  e  lily  cured 
than  the  other  j  and  this  is  o  be  attempt¬ 
ed,  by  internal  and  external  remedies,  fnch 
as  catharrics,  diaphoreses,  diuretics,  at¬ 
tenuating  and  corroborating  medicines  for 
internal  ufe  ;  and  externally  apply  digef- 
tive  aromatic  bags  made  With  marjoram, 
origanum,  mother  of  thyme,  pennyroyal, 
chamomile,  &c.  warm  to  the  head,  and 
fecured  by  a  proper  bandage. 

Further,  it  is  proper  to  apply  an  errhine 
or  cephalic  fnuff,  and  chew  tobacco,  to 
difeharge  the  lymph  from  the  head.  Laft- 
iy,  fome  foment  with  the  fumes  of  burn¬ 
ing  fpirits  of  wine  :  but  if  all  thefe  fail, 
firft  by  biifters  behind  the  ears  and  on  the 
neck  ;  and  if  this  fail,  cup  -the  parts. 
Longitudinal  fcarifications  much  better 
promote  the  difeharge  after  this,  the 
wounds  muft  be  dreifed  with  lint  fpread 
with  a  digeftive  ointment ;  and  to  keep 
them  open,  add  fometimes  a  little  preci¬ 
pitate.  Having  thus  removed  the  diiorder, 
the  wounds  ihould  be  healed  with  a  vui-*' 
nerary  balfam,  and  the  patient  kept  to 
proper  internal  medicines,  and  a  regular 
diet. 

HYDROCHARIS,  the  little  W2ter- 
lilllv,  in  botany. 

HY  DROCOT  Y  LE,  marlh-penny-wort, 
in  botany. 

This  plant  is  common  with  us  in  damp 
places,  and  is  iufpeRed  of  hurting'  Iheep 
that  feed  on  it  t  whence  it  is  fometimes 
called  white-rot. 

HYDROGRAPHY,  that  part  of  geo¬ 
graphy  which  coniuk-rs  the.  tea' as  it  is 
navigable.. 

It  teaches  how  to  meafure  the  fea  j 
gives  an  account  of  its  tides,  counter-tides, 
currents,  foundings,  bays,  he:  as  alfo  its 
rocks,  ihelves,  fands,  promontories,  har¬ 
bours,  diftances  from  port  to  port,  with 
every  thing  remarkable  out  at  fea,  or  oa 
the  coaft. 

HYDRO- 


* 
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HYDROMANCY,  the  art  of  foretel¬ 
ling  future  events  by  means  of  water  ;  the 
fame  as  hydatofeopy. 

*1  he  other  kinds  of  divination  relative 
to  fire,  air,  and  earth,  are  denominated 
pyromancy,  aerotnaney,  and  geomancy. 

HYDROMEL,  liydromdi,  among  phy- 
ficians,  water  impregnated  with  honey, 
either  before  or  after  fermentation  :  that 
made  by  fermentation  is  tailed  vinous  hy- 
dromel,  or  mead,  and  is  efteemed  good 
for  the  gravel.  See  Homy. 

HYDROME  I'ER,  an  inftrument  to 
meafure  the  gravity,  denfity,  velocity,' 
force,  &c.  of  water  and  other  fluids.  See 
the  articles  Water  and  Fluid . 

The  hydrometer  is  one  of  the  moft 
ufeful  inftrumentsof  the  philofophic  kind  ; 
for  though  the  hydroftatical  balance  be 
the  moft  general  inftrument  for  finding 
the  fpecific  gravities  of  all  forts  of  bor 
dies,  yet  the  hvdrometer  is  bell  fuited  to 
find  thofe  of  fluids  in  particular,  both  as 
to  eafe  and  expedition. 

This  inftrument  fbould  be  m,ade  of 
copper,  fince  ivory  imbibes  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors,  and  thereby  alters  its  gravity  ; 
and  glafs  is  apt  to  break.  The  moft 
Ample  kind,  ufed  for  finding  the  ftrength 
of  {pints,  confills  of  a  copper-ball  B  b 
(Plate  XXIJI.  jig.  z.)  with  a  brafs-wire, 
A  B,  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  foldeqed  ' 
into  it.  The  upper  part  of  this  wire  j 
being  filed  fiat  on  one  fide,  is  marked 
proof  at  »,  becaufe  it  finks  exactly  to  this  j 
mark  in  prqof-fpirits.  There  ate  other  | 
two  marks  at  A  and  B,  to  ihew  whether 
the  liquor  be  one  tenth  above  or  below  proof, 
according  as  the  hydrometer  finks  to  A 
or  emerges  to  B,  when  a  brafs  weight  as 
C  or  K  has  been  ferewed  on  at  the  botw 
tom  c.  There  are  alfo  weights  to  be 
ferewed  on,  for  1  hewing  the  fpecific  gra¬ 
vities  of  fluids  quite  to  common  water. 
The  round  part  of  the  wire  above  the 
ball, 'may  be  marked  fo  as  to  reprefent 
river- water  when  it  finks  to  RW,  (jig.  3.) 
the  weight  which  fits  the  inftrument  for  ri¬ 
ver-water  being  fere  wed  on  at  c  :  al  ’o  when 
put  into  fpring-water,  mineral-water,  fea- 
water,  and  water  of  falt-fprings,  it  will 
emerge  or  rile  gradually  to  the  marks 
S  P,  M  I,  S  E,  S  A  ;  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  put  into  Briftol-water,  rain¬ 
water,  Port-wine,  and  Mountain-wine, 
it  will  fucceffively  fink  to  the  marks  b  r, 
r  a,  p  ot  mo. 

Another  kind  which  ferves  to  diftin- 
guilh  the  fpecific  differences  of  fluids  to 
great  nicety,  confilts  of  a  large  hollow 
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ball  B,  (fg .  4.)  with  a  fmaller  ball  b  un¬ 
der  it,  partly  filled  with  quicklilver  or 
fmall  ihot,  and  ferewed  on  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  forpner,  in  order  to  render  it 
but  little  fpecitieally  lighter  than  water  : 
it  has  alio  a  fmall  fhort  neck  at  C,  into 
which  is  ferewed  tl\e  graduated  brafs-wire 
A  C,  which  by  its  weight  caufes  the 
body  of  the  inftrument  to  defeend  in  the 
fluid,  with  part  of  the  Hera. 

When  this  inftrument  is  fwimming 
in  the  liquor,  contained  in  the  jar  1LMK, 
the  part  of  the  fluid  difplaced  by  it,  will 
be  equal  in  bulk  to  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
ftrument  upder  water,  and  equal  in  weight 
to  that  of  the  whole  inftrument.  Sup- 
pofe  the  weight  of  the  whole  were  4000 
grains,  then  it  is  evident  we  can  by  this 
means  compare  together  the  different 
bulks  of  4000  grains  qf  various  forts  of 
fluids,  For  if  the  weight  A  be  fuch  as 
lhall  caufe  the  arxometer  tq  fink  in  rain¬ 
water,  till  its  fuvface  comes  to  the  middle 
point  qf  the  ftop  20  ;  and  if,  after  this,  it 
b-  immerfed  in  common  fpring-water,  and 
the  furface  is  Pbferved  to  ftand  one  tenth 
of  an  inch  below  the  middle  point  20  ; 
it  is  evident  that  the  fame  weight  of  each 
water  differs*  in  bulk  only  by  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  Hem. 

Now  fuppofe  the  ftem  were  ten  inches 
long,  and  weighed  one  hundred  grains, 
then  every  tenth  of  ap  inch  would  be 
one  grain  weight  ;  and  fince  the  ftem  is 
of  brafs,  and  brafs  is  about  eight  times 
heavier  than  water,  the  fame  bulk  of  wa¬ 
ter  will  be  equal  to  one  eighth  of  a  grain  ; 
and  cqnfequently  to  the  one  eighth  of 
one  four  rhpufandth  part,  that  is,  a  thirty- 
two  thoufandth  part  of  the  whole  bulk, 
which  is  a  degree  of  exactnefs  as  great  as 
can  be  defired.  Yet  the  inftrument  is 
capable  of  ftill  greater  exaftnefs,  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  ftem  or  neck  confift  of  a  flat  thin 
flip  of  brafs,  inllead  of  one  that  is  round 
or  cylindrical  :  by  this  ipeams  we  in- 
creafe  the  furface,  which  is  the  moft  re¬ 
quisite  thing;  and  diminifh  the  folidity, 
by  which  the  inftrument  is  rendered  more 
exadh 

In  order  t©  adapt  this  inftrument  to  all 
forts  of  ufes,  thefe  ought  to  be  two  di f— 
ferent  Items  to  lcrew  on  and  off  in  a  fmall 
hole  at  a.  One  ftem  Ihould  be  fuch  a 
nice  thin  flip  of  brafs,  pr  rather  of  fteel, 
like  a  watch -fpring  fet  llraight,  as  we 
have  juft  mentioned,  on  one  fide  of  which 
ought  to  be  feyeral  marks  or  divifions,  to 
which  it  will  fink  in  various  forts  of  wa¬ 
ters,  as  rainwater,  river- water,  fpring- 

water  * 
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Water*  fait  fpring-water,  &c.  And  on 
the  other  fide  you  mark  the  divifion  to 
which  it  finks  in  various  lighter  fluids, 
as  hot  Bath-water*  Briftol-water,  Lin- 
comb-water*  Chelten-water*  Port-wine* 
Mountain,  Madeira*  and  various  other 
forts  of  wine.  But  in  this  cafe  the  weight 
A  on  the  top  muft  be  a  little  lefs  than 
before,  when  it  was  uled  for  the  heavier 
waters. 

But,  in  cafe  of  trying  the  ftrength  of 
fpirituous  liquors*  a  common  cylindric 
liem  will  do  bell,  becaufe  of  its  ftrength 
and  fteadihefs  ;  and  this  ought  to  be  fo 
contrived  that,  when  immerfed  in  what 
is  called  proof- fpirit,  the  furface  6t  the 
fpirit  may  be  upon  the  middle  point  20  ; 
which  is  eafily  done  by  duly  adju fling 
the  fmail  weight  A  on  the  top*  and 
making  the  ftem  of  fuch  a  length  that, 
when  immerfed  in  water,  it  may  juft  co¬ 
ver  the  ball,  and  rife  to  a  ;  but  when 
immerfed  in  pure  fpirit*  may  arife  to  the 
top  at  A  :  then  by  dividing  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  a  20,  A  20*  into  ten 
equal  parts  each,  when  the  inftrument  is 
immerfed  in  any  fort  of  fpirituous  liquor, 
it  will  immediately  Ihew  how  much  it  is 
above  or  below  proof. 

This  proof  fpirit  confifts  of  half  water 
and  half  alcohol,  or  pure  fpirit,  that  is, 
fuch  as  when  poured  upon  gun-powder, 
and  fet  on  fire,  will  burn  all  away,  and 
permit  the  powder  to  take  fire,  which 
it  will,  and  flafh  as  in  the  open  air.  But 
if  the  fpirit  be  not  fo  highly  rectified, 
there  will  remain  fome  phlegm  or  water, 
which  will  make  the  powder  wet,  and 
unfit  to  take  fife.  This  proof-fpirit  of  any 
kind,  weighs  feven  pounds  twelve  ounces 
per  gallon. 

The  common  method  of  fhaking  the 
fpirits  in  a  vial,  and  by  railing  a  crown  of 
bubbles,  to  judge  by  the  manner  of  their 
riling  or  breaking  away  whether  the  fpi¬ 
rit  be  proof  or  near  it,  is  very  precarious 
and  capable  of  great  fallacy.  There  is  no 
way  lo  eafy,  quick,  certain,  and  philo- 
fophical,  as  this  by  the  araeometer,  which 
will  demonftrate  infallibly  the  difference 
of  bulks,  and  confequently  fpecific  gra¬ 
vities,  in  equal  weights  of  fpirits*  to  the 
30,  40*  or  50  thoufandth  part  of  the 
whole,  which  is  a  degree  of  accuracy, 
feeybnd  which  nothing  can  be  defired, 

HYDROMETRY,  llydrometna,  the 
menfuration  of  fluids,  their  gravity,  velo¬ 
city,  quantity,  £rc. 

The  word  is  of  the  fame  original  with 
the  preceding.  It  includes  both  hydro- 
flatics  and  hydraulics, 

Yo  u.  II, 
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HYDROA1PHALUS,  in  mediche  anti 
furgery,  a  tumor  of  the  navel,  contain¬ 
ing  water. 

The  hydromphalus,  when  viewed  be¬ 
tween  the  eye  and  the  light,  is  found  to 
be  tranfparent-.  It  is  difeuffed  by  emol¬ 
lient  and  refolutive  medicines,  as  a  lfo  by 
a  punRure  in  the  middle  of  the  navel. 

HYDROPHOBIA,  in  medicine,  a 
dread  of  water*  which  is  a  fymptom  arif- 
ing  in  a  perfon  who  has  been  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog,  or  other  mad  animal. 

The  lymptom  is  not  peculiar  to  this 
diftemper,  though  it  be  always  an  at¬ 
tendant  ;  for  we  meet  with  feveral  in- 
ftances  of  fevers  accompanied  with  a 
dread  of  water. 

Dogs,  wolves,  and  foxes,  are  moft  fre¬ 
quently  aftedted  with  this  madnefs,  and 
that  without  any  previous  bite  from  ano¬ 
ther  animal.  With  refpe<ft  to  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  this  diftemper  from  brutes  to 
mankind,  the  difeafe  fee  ms  to  be  inocu¬ 
lated  by  the  bite  into  the  animal*  which 
receives  it ;  for  the  wound  feflers  fome 
little  before  or  about  the  time  the  diftem¬ 
per  begins  to  appear.  Something  very 
like  this  happens  in  the  inoculation  of  the 
fmall-pox. 

The  figriS  of  approaching  madnefs  in  dogs 
are,  according  to  Boerhaave  ;  they  be¬ 
come  dull,  and  endeavour  to  hide  thern- 
felves  }  they  are  mute,  as  to  their  bark  j 
but  they  make  a  kind  of  murmuring 
noife*  refilling*  at  the  lame  time  meat 
and  drink  ;  they  fly  at  grangers  ;  but  in 
this  ftage,  which  is  the  firft,  thev  re- 
mentber  and  refpedt  their  matters  ;  their 
ears  and  head  hang,  and  they  walk  nod¬ 
ding*  as  if  overpowered  by  ileep.  A  bite 
received  at  Pms  time  is  very  dangerous  ; 
but  not  of  the  worii  kind.  Then  they 
begin  to  pant  and  hang  out  their  tongue, 
to  emit  a  great  deal  of  /  froth  from  the 
mouth,  which  they  keep  perpetually  open  ; 
fontetimes  they  walk  llowly,  and  as  if 
half  afleep  ;  and  their  fuddenly  run,  hut 
not  always  direRly  forward  :  at  laft  they 
rprget  their  mailers  ;  mean  time  their 
eyes  look  dull,  hill  of  tears  and  red  ; 
their  tongue  is  of  a  lead  colour  ;  thev  are 
luddenly  extenuated*  and  now  rage  ex- 
Celllvely.  They  feldom  iurvive  this  ftage 
thirty  hours  ;  and  a  bite  received  at  this 
time,  as  Boerhaave  fays,  is  incurable. 
But  the  more  raging  the  animal  is,  the 
more  dangerous  is  the  bite,  and  the  more 
violent  are  the  lubfequent  fymptoms,  and 
1 nee  •verfa. 

Two  other  circumftances,  which  Boer* 

■  haavc  has  omitted,  are,  that  allotlwr  dogs, 
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upon  fmelling  the  dog  going  mad,  will 
avoid  him,  and  run  away  with  horror, 
lhaking  their  heads  with  fome  vehemence. 
The  other  circurttftance  is,  that  the  tone 
of  the  dog’s  voice,  when  he  barks,  will 
be  quite  altered  from  what  it  was,  and 
item  hollow  and  hoarfe.  And  though, 
as  Boerhaave  obferves,  the  dog  may  be 
mute  in  the  dumb  madnefs ;  yet  it  is 
more  frequently  found,  that  a  dog,  efpe- 
cially  if  confined,  lhall  bark  for  a  day 
or  two  without  cealing.  There  is  no  poi¬ 
fon  known  which  produces  fuch  terrible 
effafts  as  that  communicated  by  a  mad 
animal,  nor  which  induces  fuch  a  change 
in  a  pel- foil  who  receives  it  ;  or  which 
rages  with  fuch  violence,  and  fo  luddenly, 
when  it  once  begins  to  aft. 

In  a  perfon  affefted  with  this  diforder, 
among  other  extraordinary  fymptoms,  the 
approach  of  any  liquor  to  the  body,  efpe- 
cially  to  the  tongue  and  lips,  produces 
an  incredible  unealinefs,  tremblings  con- 
vullions,  and  a  Hate  next  to  direit  mad- 
fiefs  :  and  at  the  fame  time  the  patient  is 
racked  with  an  infatiable  thirft. 

In  general,  Boerhaave  affirms,  that 
there  is  no  certain  prefervative  againft 
this  difot/der  yet  known  ;  and  that  there 
as  no  example,  that  can  be  depended  up¬ 
on,  of  any  one  having  been  recovered, 
who  was  once  fo  far  gone  as  to  dread  wa¬ 
ter*  This  author  adds,  that  it  is  much  to 
be  lamented^  that  after  the  common  me¬ 
thods  have  been  put  in  praftice  perpetually 
without  fuccefs,  for  fo  many  ages,  others 
have  not  been  tried.  All  the  celebrated  re¬ 
medies  for  this  purpofc,  he  adds,  owe  their 
reputation  either  to  barren  fpeculation,  or 
to  great  confidence  in  the  reports  of  others. 

His  own  direftions,  however,  are,  i. 
As  foon  as  the  poifon  is  received  into  the 
body,  the  part  affected,  and  thole  adja¬ 
cent  thereto,  lhould  have  deep  fcarifi- 
cations  made  in  them.  Then  large  cup- 
ping-glaffcs  to  be  applied,  or  the  part  to 
be  burnt  pretty  deep  with  the  aftual  cau¬ 
tery,  and  afterwards  kept  in  continual 
iuppuration.  During  the  whole  of  this 
time,  the  part  is,  without  interruption, 
to  be  fomented  with  a  pickle  of  fea-falt 
and  vinegar,  a.  The  cloaths,  &e.  which 
have  come  near  the  poifon  to  be  thrown 
away.  3.  The  patient  is,  immediately  after 
receiving  the  misfortune,  to  be  thrown 
head-long  into  the  lea,  or  fome  river, 
with  threatening  words,  and  other  cir- 
eumftances  capable  of  linking  terror  into 
him  ;  for  which  purpole  he  is  frequently 
V-i  be  :m  perled  in  the  water,  and  again 
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taken  up  :  for  the  good  effefts  are  on  !y 
produced  by  the  dread  and  conllernation 
into  which  the  mind  is  thrown.  He  is 
frequently  to  be  purged  with  rhubarb,  aga¬ 
ric,  and  the  juice  of  elder-bark.  4.  Let 
the  patient  have  a  gentle  fweat  excited 
'every  morning  before  eating.  5.  His  feet 
and  hands  are  to  be  daily  fomented  in  a 
bath  of  water.  Laltly,  let  him  frequently 
drink  cold  water,  till  he  vomit  it  up  :  ufe 
acidulated  liquors  often  :  his  diet  mull  be 
moill,  light,  and  laxative,  and  take  them 
fo  liberally  as  to  vomit  them  again.  He 
mull  abllain  from  large  quantities  of  aro¬ 
matic  fubllances,  wine,  &c.  Violent  exer- 
cife  of  body,  and  all  commotions  of  mind. 

The  cure  is  principally  to  be  attempted 
in  the  firft  flage,  or  the  beginning  of  thd 
fccond.  It  feems  probable,  fays  he,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  may  be  of  fome  efficacy, 
efpecially  as  it  is  confirmed  by  fome  fe\V 
experiments.  Immediately  upon  the  ligns 
of  approaching  madnefs,  the  cafe  is  to  be 
treated  as  extremely  inflammatory  ;  where¬ 
fore  a  large  quantity  of  blood  mull  be 
taken  away  by  a  large  orifice,  eVen  till 
the  patient  is  faint  i  then  direftly  injeft 
nitrous  clvllers,  mixed  with  a  little  vine¬ 
gar.  Let  thefe  be  repeated  boldly,  and 
more  frequently  than  is  confillent  with 
prudence  in  other  cafes.  After  this  the 
eyes  are  to  be  blindfolded,  and  he  thrown, 
into  a  pond,  or  cold  Water  thrown  upon 
him,  till  he  be  no  longer  afraid  of  ir. 
Then  let  him  be  immediately  forced  to 
drink  a  large  quantity  of  water  ;  and 
toward  the  evening  of  the  fame  day  let  a 
lleep  be  procured. 

We  have  an  account  of  remedies  for 
this  malady  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf* 
aftions  ;  one  of  which  is  the  lichen  cine* 
reus  terreftris,  or  aih-coloured  liverwort, 
which  has  been  taken  into  the  College 
Difpenfatory,  under  the  title  of  Pulvis 
Antilyjfuz,  and  is  the  celebrated  remedy 
publilhed  by  Dr.  Mead,  with  fome  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  proportion  of  the  pepper.  The 
direftions,  as  made  public,  are,  firft  to 
take  awdy  nine  or  ten  ounces  of  blood  { 
and  then  take  of  powdered  aih-coloured 
liverwort,  four  drams,  and  of  the  powder 
of  black  pepper,  two  drams  :  mix  thefe 
together,  and  divide  into  four  doles  ;  one 
of  which  is  to  be  taken  falling  for  four 
days  fucceffively,  in  half  a  pint  of  tepid 
cow’s  milk.  Alter  taking  thefe  four  doles, 
the  patient  is  to  be  put  falling  every  morn¬ 
ing  for  a  month,  either  into  a  cold  bath, 
cold  fpring,  or  river,  remaining  therein 
with  his  head  above  Water,  not  longer 

than 
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than  half  a  minute,  if  the  water  be  ex- 
cefiively  cold.  Then  let  him  bathe  thrice 
a  week  for  fifteen  days. 

Boerhaave,  in  his  Aphorifms,  treating 
of  the  canine  madnefs,  would  have  us  not 
to  defpair  of  difcovering  a  peculiar  anti¬ 
dote  again!!  this  lingular  kind  o.f  poifon  :■ 
and  this,  fays  he,  we  are  encouraged  to 
hope  for,  from  the  certain  inflances  we 
already  have  of  remedies  effectual  again!! 
particular  forts  of  poifon.  Accordingly 
he  had  a  mind  to  try  what  effeft  mercury 
would  have  upon  animals  under  canine 
madnefs  ;  and  from  feveral  experiments, 
he  found  it  prove  fuccefsful,  by  admi- 
niftering  fome  grains  of  turpeth  mineral 
made  into  bolufes.  He  alfo  mentions  the 
remedy  which  M.  Default  tried  with  con- 
ilant  fuccefs  in  tire  hydro-phobia,  which 
is  a  mercurial  ointment  made  of  one  third 
part  of  mercury  revived  from  cinnabar, 
one  third  part  of  human  fat,  and  as 
much  of  hog’s  lard.  One  or  two  drams 
of  this  ointment  at  a  time  Ihould  be  rub¬ 
bed  by  intervals,  or  fucceffively,  upon  and 
about  the  wound.  As  a  farther  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  efficacy  of  mercury  in  the 
canine  madnefs,  he  takes  notice  of  a  me¬ 
dicine  Air.  Cobb  of  Bulfelton,  near  Brif- 
;  fol,  brought  from  Tonquin,  which  is  much 
celebrated  in  the  Eaft-Indies  as  efficacious 
in  this  diltemper  ;  this  is  a  native  and 
factitious  cinnabar,  of  each  twenty-four 
;  grains  ;  mutk,  fixteen  grains,  powdered 
;  and  mixed  well  together.  This  powder  is 
:  to  be  taken  all  at  once  in  a.  tea-cup  of 
arrack,  which  is  faid  to  leeure  the  patient 
I  for  thirty  days  r  after  which  time  the 
dofe  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  fame  manner ; 
hut  it  Ihould  be  done  as  foon  as  poliible 
after  the  bite  is  received  :  but  if  the  pa- 
!  tient  have  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe, 
the  fecond  dofe  mult  be  repeated  three 
hours  after  the  firll ;  and  this  is  raid  to 
he  fufficient  for  a  cure. 

HYDROPIC,  a  dropfical  patient  ;  or 
a,  perfon  lwelled  and  bloated  with  the 
abundance  of  water.  See  the  article  Drcpfy. 

HYDROSCOPE,  an  infirument  anci¬ 
ently  ufed  for  the  meafuring  of  time. 

The  hvdrofcope  was  a  kind  of  water-, 
clock  confiding  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  co¬ 
nical  at  bottom  ?  the  cylinder  was  gradw 
ated,  or  marked  out  with  divifions,  to 
■which  the  top  of  the  water  becoming,  fuc- 
eeffively  contiguous,  as  it  trickled  out  at 
the  vertex  of  the  cone,  pointed  cut  the 
hour.  See  Clepfydra. 

HYDROSTATICAL  BALLANCE, 

3  kind  of.  ballance  contrived .  for  th?  eafy. 
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and  exacd  finding  the  fpecific  gravities  of 
bodies,  both  liquid  and  folid.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Hydrojlatical  BALLANCE. 

Bradford’s  Nciv  HYDROSTATICAL 
INSTRUMENT,  a  uew  invention  for 
weighing  coin,  and  difcovering  its  defeft 
either  of  weight  or  purity. 

It  confids  of  a  thin,  fiat,  brafs-ruler, 
about  half  a  foot  long  ;  on  each  fide  of 
which  are  two  graduated  lines,  thole  on 
the  upper  fide  being  marked  A  and  W 
(Plate  XXIV.  fig.  i.}  and  thole  on  the 
under  fide  B  and  W  (fig.  2.)  There  is  alfo 
a  fmall  chain  and  pincers  wherein  to  fix 
any  piece  of  money  intended  to  be  weigh¬ 
ed  and  proved  ;  together  with  two  pair  of 
center  pins,  marked  A  and  R,  (fig.  3.) 
whereof  the  former  pair  A  are  to  be  ufed 
for  proving  all  pieces  of  gold  not  exceed¬ 
ing  the  value  of  36s.  and  the  other  pair 
marked  B,  for  all  pieces  from  36s.  to  27s. 
or  3I.  1,2s.  Ladly,.  there  is  a  Hiding  piece 
or  index  C,  (fig.  3.)  by  the  motion  of 
which  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the 
ruler,  the  value  of  any  piece  fufpended  in 
the  pincers  is  found  upon  the  graduated 
lines  already  mentioned  ;  whereof  tliofe 
marked  A  and  B  are  called  fiatical  lines,, 
and.  being  calculated  for  weighing  the 
piece  in  air  5  and  thofe  marked  W,  W, 
are  called  hydrofiatical  lines,  as  ferving 
to*  point  out  the  alloy  or  adulteration  of  the 
piece  weighed.  A  whole  divifion  on  each 
line,  is  equal  to  the  weight  or  value  of 
is.  in  gold  ;  a  half  divifion  to  6d.,  and  a 
quarter  divifion  to  3d. 

To  prove  a  guinea  :  firft  fofpend  it  in 
the  pincers,,  and  then  placing  the  infide 
ol  the  lliding-piece  C  to  21  on  the  line  A, 
on  the  upper  fide  of  the  ruler,,  which  muff 
move  freely  on  the  center- pins  marked  A  j 
and  if  the  guinea  and  Hiding-piece  ex<-> 
aRly  ballance  each  other,  the  guinea  is 
fyll  weigfit :  if  not,,  move  the  Aider  back¬ 
ward  or  forward,,  till  they  equiponderate,, 
and  the  divifion  cut  by  t-he  infide  of  the 
Aider  is  the  true  weight  ;  fbr  inftance, 
fuppofe  it  re  As  at  2c4,.then  does  the  gui-.. 
nea  weigh  only  20s.  6d.  In  the  next  place,, 
to  prove  the  alloy  of  this  piece,  let  the?- 
Aider  be  brought  to  the  divifion,  20  \  upon 
the  hydvoftatical  line  marked,  W  ; ..  for, 
whatever  divifion  is  cut  - by  the  Aider,  in 
weighing  on  the.  fiatieal -line,  it  muft  be 
placed  at,  the  fame  on  the  hydroHatical 
Ape  adjoining.  Then  let  the  piece  to¬ 
gether  with  the  pincers,  and. the  brafs-link. 
whereon  it  is  fufpended,  be  immerled  in, 
water  (fig.  3.)  as  far  as  the. notch  in  the 
Hud  iink  j  and  if  the  infirument  zi\s  in 
I  j  J  equili* 
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equilibrio,  ov  the  piece  fink  deeper  in  the 
water,  the  guinea  is  ftandard-gold  ;  but 
if  the  lilder  mu  ft  be  moved  farther  back¬ 
ward  before  it  will  equiponderate,  the 
guinea  is  adulterated.  If  alloyed  with  fi¬ 
ver,  allow  %  s.  far  every  penny  it  wants  in 
the  hydrofiatical  weight ;  and  then,  if  the 
number  of  pence  the  piece  is  deficient  in 
weight  hydrollr.ticaHy,  when  doubled,  ex¬ 
ceed  the  number  of  ihillings  it  weighs 
ilaticaily,  you  may  conclude  it  is  adulte¬ 
rated  with  fome  bafer  metal  than  fiver. 
However,  a  more  fpeedy  method  of  dif- 
covermg  whether  a  piece  of  gold  be  adul¬ 
terated  or  not,  without  moving  the  Aider 
more  than  once,  is  this  ;  when  you  have 
weighed  a  piece  ftaticaily,  bring  the  fiider 
to  the  dvifion  on  the  hydroftatical  line 
expretxing  its  weight  ;  and  immerA.ng  the 
piece  and  pincers  as  before,  fo  that  the 
fiurface  of  the  water  may  be  exadly  at  the 
notch  or  mark  on  the  long  link,  it  the  in-* 
Ihmment  doth  not  then  equiponderate, 
gently  lower  your  hand  that  holds  the 
fluid  till  the  inftrument  conies  to  an  equR 
librium  ;  at  which  time,  if  the  guinea  be 
a  counterfeit,  great  part  of  ihe  pincers 
will  appear  above  water  ;  and  if  a  36  s. 
piece  be  tried,  not  only  the  pincers,  but 
a  fmall  part  of  the  coin  wilt  appear  above 
the  furface,  if  the  piece  be  counterfeit. 
This  l  ift  method  is  furftciently  near  the 
truth  for  cwnmon  pradice. 

If  you  ihould  have  occa'fion  to  weigh 
and  prove  a  very'  l'mall  piece  of  gold,  as 
5  s.  3  d.  or  4  s.  6  d.  the  method  is  to  put  the 
laid  piece  in  the  pincers,  with  fome  other 
piece  that  has  been  proved  before  ;  by 
which  means,  the  weight  and  alloy  of  the 
fmall  piece  may  be  eafily  difeovered,  as 
above.  And  if  the  piece  be  above  36  s. 
then  the  Aider  is  to  he  placed  according  to 
the  divifions  of  the  ftatical  and  hydroftati¬ 
cal  lines  on  the  under  fide  of  the  inftru¬ 
ment  ;  which  is  fitted  to  the  ftandard  of 
the  Mint,  that  makes  the  guinea  to  weigh 
129  grains. 

‘  HYDROSTATICS,  that  part  of  me¬ 
chanics  which  confiders  the  gravity  and 
^equilibrium  of  fluid  bodies,  particularly 
water,  and  of  folid  bodies  immeried  therein. 

As  to  the  laws  of  hydroftatics,  with  the 
application  thereof,  fee  Fluid. 

Hydroftatics  and  hydraulics  are  treated 
by  fome  authors  promiicuoufiy. 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  but  the  leaft 
with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  know  that 
thev  found  the  way  to  keep  their  river 
within  proper  bounds,  and  to  make  a  good 
tafe  of  ifs  fa  lot  ary  waters,  whether  it 
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were  by  fpreading  them  over  thejf 
plains,  or  railing  them  to  confiderable 

heights. 

Among  the  Greeks,  Ariftotle  was  the 
firft  that  wrote  of  the  ^equilibrium  of 
fluids,  and  reduced  the  flight  of  birds,  the 
motion  of  fifhes,  and  the  direction  or 
fteerage  of  Arips,  to  the  rules  of  me¬ 
chanics. 

It  is  well  known-  with  what  addrefs 
Archimedes,  who  came  after  Ariftotle, 
difeovered  the  cheat  of  the  goldfmith  of 
king  Hiero. 

This  famous  mathematician  alfo  in¬ 
vented  that  cochlea  or  ferew,  which,  by 
the  motion  of  an  inclining  cylinder, 
makes  the  water  rife,  while  the  other 
falls.  The  water  ads  by  its  own  gravity 
in  this  fimple  machine,  but  it  cannot  be 
carried  very  high.  See  the  article  Archi¬ 
medes's  Screw-. 

Ctefibius,  by  making  ufe  of  a  more 
compounded  machine,  which  has  kept  the 
name  of  its  inventor,  knew  how  to  make 
the  water  rife  to  all  forts  of  heights  ;  and 
is  in  ufe  at  prefent,  as  are  the  ieveral 
forts  of  pumps.  But  of  the  inventions  of 
the  ancients,  there  is  none  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  that  of  water-mills  ;  for,  as 
Vitruvius  deferibes  them,  they  feem  to 
have  refembled  ours  pretty  much.  It  is 
true  they  were  not  fo  common  then  as 
they  are  now-a-days. 

The  moderns  knew  but  little  of  hydro¬ 
ftatics  before  Galileo,  This-  great  man, 
being  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  anci¬ 
ents,  that  there  was  no  vacuum  in  nature, 
attributed  the  elevation  of  the  water  in  the 
fucking-pump  to  the  abhorrence  of  a  void. 
Torricelli,  his  difciple,  remarked,  that 
when  a  tube,  clofe  at  the  upper  end,  was 
immeried  into  a  veflel  full  of  mercury* 
the  mercury  remained  fufpended  in  the 
tube  at  a  certain  height,  and  that  it  filled 
into  the  Veflel,  when  the  tube  was  open. 
Torricelli  communicated  this  experiment, 
hut  without  referring  it  to  the  true  caufe  ? 
but  by  repeating  it  often,  he  conjedured 
that  it  might  be  the  efl'ed  of  the  weight  of 
the  air, 

M.  Pafcal  laid  hold  of  the  notion,  and 
after  being  aflured  of  the  fad  by  experi¬ 
ments  which  he  made,  and  published  anno 
1647,  he  endeavoured,  in  1648,  to  cer¬ 
tify  himfelf  of  the  caufe  :  and  at  length, 
from  his  experiments,  he  knew  what  Tor¬ 
ricelli  had  only  conjedured  :  and  what 
the  great  duke’s  mathematician  had  faid 
doubtfully,  M.  Pafcal  demonftrated  by  the 
famous  experiments  he  made  on  the  pit  of 

Dorn  me 
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Dortvne,  and  afterwards  in  the  treatifes 
he  publilhed. 

The  experiments  which  have  been 
made,  in  order  to  know  the  properties-  ot 
fluids,  moved  M.  Marriotte  to  make  feve- 
ral  obferVations  which  had  not  been  touch¬ 
ed  on  before ;  whereby  he  eirfiched  hy¬ 
draulics  with  a  number  of  difcoveries  on 
the  meafure  and  expence  of  conveying 
water,  according  to  the  different  heights 
of  the  refervoirs  and  their  various  ad¬ 
juncts.  Afterwards  he  examined  what 
concerns  the  conducting  of  water,  and  the 
Itrength  requifttc  in  pipes  for  refilling 
their  different  gravities. 

M.  Marriotte  had  a  good  deal  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  dexterity  in  removing  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  was  fingularly  happy  in  making 
experiments,  which  he  performed  for  the 
molt  part  at  Chantilly,  and  at  the  Royal 
Gofervatory.  He  neverthelefs  negledted 
what  concerned  the  different  pumps  and 
other  machines  which  might  raife  water. 
This  part  of  the  hydroltatics  had  been 
touched  but  very  imperfectly  when  the 
chevalier  Morland  undertook  to  treat  of  it. 
If  he  hath  not  exhaulted  the  fubjeCt,  he 
has  at  lealt  given  light  enough  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  it  very 
far#  / 

HYGROMETER,  or  HYGROSCOPE, 

a  machine  whereby  to  meafure  the  de¬ 
grees  of  the  drynefs  or  moilture  of  the 

air. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions  we 
have  feveral  methods  of  conltrudting  hy- 
grofcopes. 

The  word  hygrofcope  and  hygrometer 
are  commonly  both  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe. 
However,  Wolfius  makes  lome  difference 
betwixt  a  hygrofcope  and  an  hygrometer, 
arifing  from  the  etymology;  the  former 
only  Ihewing  the  alterations  of  the  air,  in 
refpefl  of  humidity  and  drynefs ;  and  the 
latter  meafuring  them, 

HYMEN,  in  anatomy,  fignifies  a  mem¬ 
brane  in  general  :  but  it  is  commonly  ta¬ 
ken  for  that  circular  membraneous  fold, 
with  which  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
great  canal  in  virgins,  and  efpecially  be¬ 
fore  the  fill!  eruption  of  the  menfes,  is 
commonly  bordered.  It  is  generally  rup¬ 
tured  after  the  confummation  of  marri¬ 
age;  is  quite  loft  in  delivery  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  only  fome  irregular  portions  of  it 
remain,  which,  from  their  fuppofed  re- 
femblance  to  myrtle  leaves,  have  been 
termed  carunculae  myrtiformes.  This  cir¬ 
cle  may  all'o  fufter  fome  diforder  by  too 
great  a  ffux  of  the  menfes  and  other  parti- 
accidents,  Wlnfio'uu 
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-•V-  HYMEN,  the  god  of  marriage,  was 
the  Ion  of  Bacchus  and  Venus  Urania* 
He  was  reprefented  of  a  /air  complexion, 
crowned  with  fweet  marjoram  or  rofes, 
and  dreffed  in  a  faffrcn-coloured  robe,  with 
lhoes  of  the  fame  colour,  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  lighted  torch. 

HYMN,  a  religious  fong.  The  hymns 
fung  in  the  Chriftian  church,  as  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  pfalms,  are  pieces  of 
poetry  compofed  by  pious,  but  not  in- 
fpired,  authors. 

HYOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  forked  bone 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue  ;  it  is  lituated  in 
the  middle  lpace  between  the  angles  of 
the  lower  jaw  ;  it  is  a  little  bone,  and 
refembles,  in  fome  meafure,  the  bafts  of 
the  lower  jaw. 

HYOTHYROIDES,  in  anatomy,  a 
mufcle  of  the  larynx,  which  ferves  to 
raife  it,  and  conftringe  the  glottis. 

HYPALLAGE,  among  grammarians, 
a  fpecies  of  hyperbaton,  conlifting  in  a 
mutual  permutation  of  one  cafe  for  an¬ 
other. 

HYPER,  a  Greek  prepofttion,  frequent¬ 
ly  ufed  in  compofttion,  where  it  denotes 
excefs ;  its  literal  lignification  being  above, 
or  beyond. 

HYPERBATON,  in  grammar,  a  figu¬ 
rative  conftrudtion  inverting  the  natural 
and  proper  order  of  words  and  fentences. 
The  feveral  fpecies  of  the  hyperbaton  are, 
the  analfrophe,  the  hyfteron  proteron,  the 
hypallage,  fynchylis,  tmelis,  parentbefis, 
and  the  hyperbaton,  ftridtly  fo  called. 

HYPERBATON,  ftridtlv  fo  called,  is 
a  long  retention  of  the  verb  which  com¬ 
pletes  the  fentence. 

HYPERBOLA,  in  geometry,  one  of 
the  curve  lines  formed  by  the  feiftion  of  a 
cone. 

The  plane  of  every  hyperbola  is  pro¬ 
portioned  by  this  general  theorem  : 

u  As  the  fum  of  the  tranlverfe  and  any 
abfcifla,  multiplied  into  that  abfcifla,  is  to 
the  fquare  of  its  ft  mi-ordinate  ;  ft?  is  the 
fum  of  the  tranfverie  and  any  other  ab¬ 
fcifla,  multiplied  into  the  abfcifla,  to  the 
fquare  ot  its  femi-ordinate.5> 

That  is,  if  TS  ( Plate  XXIV.  jig.  4.) 
be  the  tranfverfe  diameter,  and  Sa,  S  A, 
abfciffas,  and/><7,  BA,  iemi-ordinates  : 
then  is  T  a  —  T S  -f-  S",  and  T  A  ~ 
TS  -f-  S  A.  And  it  will  be  T  a  X  S  a  : 
□  i«;:TA  X  S  A  :  DBA.  That  is, 
TS-f  SiixSa:  □  TS-fSA 

X  SA  :  DBA. 

Thefe  proportions  are  the  common  pro¬ 
perty  of  every, hyperbola,  and  differ  only 

from 
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from  tnofe  of  the  ellipfis  in  the  figns 
ami  — .  See  Ellipjis. 

To  find  the  focus  of  any  hyperbola. 

The  focus  being  that  point  in  the  hy¬ 
perbola’s  axis,  through  which  the  latus 
reffcum  muft  pafs,  as  in  the  ellipfis  and 
parabola,  it  may  be  found  by  this  theo¬ 
rem  : 

“  To  the  redlangle  made  of  half  the 
tranfverfe  into  half  the  latus  redtym,  add 
the  fquare  of  half  the  tranfverfe  ;  the 
fpare  root  of  that  fum  will  be  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  focus,  from  the  center  of  the 
hyperbola. 

HYPERBOLE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure, 
whereby  the  truth  and  reality  of  things 
are  excelfively  either  enlarged,  or  dirni- 
jtifhed.  See  the  article  Exaggeration. 

The  charafter  of  an  hyperbole  is  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  or  extenuate  the  idea  of  the  things 
fpoken  of  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth,  or 
even  probability.  As,  he  ran  fwifter  than 
the  wind  :  he  went  flower  than  a  tor- 
toife,  & c.  Hyperboles,  fays  Seneca,  lie 
without  deceiving;  they  lead  the  mind  to 
truth  by  fidlions  ;  they  convey  the  fenti- 
mcnt  intended,  though  by  expreffing  it  in 
terms  which  tender  it  incredible.  The 
hrperboie  promiles  too  much,  in  order  to 
jaafce  you  conceive  enough. 

Arillotle  obferves,  that  hyperboles  are 
the  favourite  figures  of  young  authors, 
who  love  excefs  and  exaggeration  ;  but 
that  philofophers  fhould  not  ufe  them 
without  a  great  deal  of  referve.  The 
pitch  to  which  an  hyperbole  may  be  car¬ 
ried,  is  a  point  of  great  delicacy.  To 
carry  it  top  far,  is  to  deftroy  it  y  it  is  of 
tire  nature  of  a  bowftring,  which  by  im¬ 
moderate  tenfion,  flackens  ;  and  frequently 
Las  an  eftedl  quite  contrary  to  that  in¬ 
tended. 

HYPERBOLICAL  Cylindroid,  in  geo¬ 
metry,  a  folid  figure,  whole  generation 
is  given  by  Sir  Chrifhopher.  Wren,  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  N9  48. 

There  are  two  oppofite  hyperbolas  join¬ 
ed  by  fhe  tranfverfe  axis  ;  and  through  the 
center  there  is  a  right  line  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  that  axis;  then  the  hyperbolas, 
are  fuppofed  to  revolve,  by  which  revolu¬ 
tion  a  body  will  be  generated,  which  he 
calls  an  hyperbolical  cvlindroid  ;  and 
whofe  bafis,  and  all  fedtjons  parallel  to 
them,  will  be  circles.  And  in  NQ  53,  of 
the  Tranfaftions,  he  applies  it  to  the. 
grinding  of  hyperbolical  glaffes  ;  and  he 
fays  they  mult  be  either  formed  this  way 
or  not  at  all. 

HY PER BOLIC UM  ACUTUM  is  a. 
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folid  made  by  the  revolution  of  the  infk 
nite  area  of  the  fpace  contained  between 
the  curve  and  the  afymptote,  in  the  Ap- 
pollonian  hyperbola,  turning  round  that 
afymptote.  This  produces  a  folid  or  body 
infinitely  long;  and  yet,  as  Torricellius 
plainly  demonftrates  (who  gave  it  this, 
name),  it  is  equal  to  a  finite  magnk 
tude. 

HYPERBOLIC  Spindle.  See  Hyper* 
bclk  SPINDLE. 

HYPEREOLIFORM  FIGURES,  arc 
fuch  curves  as  approach,  in  their  proper¬ 
ties,  to  the  nature  of  the  hyperbola,,  calk 
ed  alfo  hyperboloides. 

HYPERCATALECTIC,  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poetry,  is  applied  to  a  verfc* 
which  has  one  or  two  fyllables  too  much, 
or  beyond  the  regular  and  juft  meafure  :• 
as, 

Mu  fat  for  ores  funt  Minervat.  Alfo, 

Mufa  Jorores  Palladis  lugent.  ■ 

The  Greek  and  Latin  verfes  are  diftin- 
guifhed,  with  refptdl  to  their  meafure,. 
into  four  kinds,,  acataledtic,  cataledlic,. 
brachycataledtic,  and  hypercataledlic. 

The  hypercataledlic  is  alfo  called  the 
hypermeter. 

HYPERDULIA,  in  the  church  of- 
Rome,  a  fpecies  of  worfliip  paid  to  the 
Holy  Virgin  ;  being  greater  than  the  du- 
lia,  or  worfhip  paid  to,  the  faints,,  but  lefs. 
than  the  latria  oj:  fupreme  worlhip  paid  to. 
the  Deity. 

HYPERICUM,  St.  John’s  wort,  in 
botany,  a  perennial  plant  which  grows, 
wild  in  woods  and  uncultivated  places, 
and  flowers  in  June. 

This  plant  has  been  recommended  as  a. 
medicine  of  peculiar  efficacy  in  hyllerical^ 
hypochondriacal,  and  melancholic  difor- 
ders,  and  alienations  of  nvnd  ;  trpm  its 
fuppofed  vktue  in  which  cafes,  it  received- 
the  name  of  fiiga  damonum.  Ijt  promiles 
to  be  of  fome  ufe  as  a  mild  detergent  and 
corroborant,  difeovering  to  the  ienfes  a 
refinous,  bit.terifh,  balfamic  impregnati¬ 
on. 

HYPERMETER,  in  the  ancient  poe*.  ; 
try,  the  fame  with  hypercataledlic. 

HYPHEN,,  an  accent,  or  chamber, 
in  grammar,  implying  that  two  words  are 
to  be  joined,  or  connedled  into  one  com¬ 
pound  word,  and  marked  thus  as  pre-. 
eftablifbed,  five-leaved,  See. 

Hyphens  alfo  ferve  to  conned!  the  fylla-. 
bles  of  fuch  words  as  are  divided  by  the 
end  of  tfie  lin^o., 

EYPNOT2C* 
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HYPNOTIC,  in  the  materia  medics, 
Tuch  medicines  as  any  way  produce  Sleep, 
■whether  called  narcotics,  hypnotics,  opi¬ 
ates,  or  foporifics. 

Authors  are  of  Various  opinions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  manner  wherein  hypnotics 
operate.  See  the  article  Narcotics. 

HYPOCAUSTUM,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  a  fubterraneous  place,  where¬ 
in  was  a  furnace)  to  heat  the  baths. 

Another  kind  of  hypocauftum  was  a 
kind  of  kiln,  to  heat  their  winter  par¬ 
lours. 

Among  the  moderns)  it  is  that  place 
where  the  fire  is  kept,  that  warms  a  ftoYe 
or  hot-houfe. 

HYPOCHONDRIA,  in  anatomy,  that 
part  of  the  body  on  both  fides)  which 
lies  under  the  fpurious  ribs,  and  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  ilia  ;  comprehending  not 
only  the  mufcles,  but  the  internal  vif- 

'  HYPOCHONDRIAC  AffcBlon,  Paf- 
Jjioriy  or  Difeafe ,  Morbus  Hypochondriacbus, 
Vulgarly  called  the  fpleen,  vapours,  See. 
in  medicine,  a  diforder  that  principally 
exerts  its  tyranny  under  the  enfiform  car¬ 
tilage  and  fpurious  ribs,  in  the  region  of 
the  hypochondria. 

!  .  The  hypochondriacal  dlfeafe  chiefly  af- 
fef\s  the  abdominal  vifeera,  viz.  the  fto- 
tnach  and  inteflines,  the  liver,  fpleen* 

■  pancreas,  and  mefentery,  according  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  each  of  them*  The 
ftomach  is  difordered  with  frequent  ruc- 
tus’s  and  flatulencies,  the  Signs  of  crudi- 
:  ties.  The  liver  is  fwelled  with  thick  vif- 
i  cid  bile,  obftruifting  its  duffs*  When  the 
fpleen  is  affected)  the  funfkon  of  which 
feems  to  be,  to  convey  a  very  fluid  blood 
through  its  arteries,  partly  into  its  own 
tells,  partly  into  the  Splenic  vein,  for  the 
tifes  of  the  liver,  this  blood  grows  fo 
i  thick  as  almuft  to  ftagnate  in  that  Vein, 
whereby  this  foft  organ  is  tumefied  and 
distended.  If  the  pancreas  be  aftefted, 
the  glands  which  Secrete  the  pancreatic 
juice,  grow  fchirrous  in  fome  degree,  and 
perform  their  office  too  Sparingly  :  hence 
the  bile,  which  mixes  with  it  in  the  in¬ 
teflines,  is  not  fufliciently  diluted  ;  and 
the  chyle  being  too  thick,  paffes  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  through  the  ladteals,  and  in  fome 
meafure  ftagnates  in  its  paffage.  When 
the  omentum  is  difotdered  in  this  difeafe, 
the  thin  fubtile  oil,  which  is  collected  in 
its  cellules,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  liver,  and  there  to  be  mixed  with  the 
blood  brought  thither  from  the  fpleen, 
paffes  in  klier  quantities  than  ufual, 
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whereby  the  blood  in  the  vena  portarum 
is  not  rendered  thin  and  fluid  enough*  In 
fine,  the  confequence  of  the  mefentery 
being  aftefted  is,  that  through  the  ob¬ 
struction  of  its  glands,  and  fubfequent  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  lymph)  which  they  ought 
to  fecrete  for  the  dilution  of  the  chyle  ; 
tins  liquor  becomes  too  thick,  and  lets 
proper  for  nutrition.  Hence,  it  manifeftly 
appears,  that  in  this  difeafe  the  blood  and 
humours  grow  thick  and  fluggifh,  and  are 
rendered  unfit  for  their  rtfpe&ive  moti¬ 
ons,  and  the  ufes  of  life. 

This  difeafe)  fo  various  in  appearance, 
is  chiefly  owing  to  two  caufes,  reft  of 
body,  and  agitation  of  mifSd  :  by  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  humours  are  rendered  too  flug¬ 
gifh  in  their  motions  ;  and  by  the  latter* 
the  blodd  at  one  time  almoft  ftagnates, 
and  at  another  is  driven  on  with  excefilve 
vehemence  :  and  health  ittuft  fuft'er  in 
both  cafes. 

This  theory  plainly  points  out  the  cure, 
which  confifts  in  purging  off  and  corredt- 
ing  the  humours.  Yet  the  difeafe  does 
not  require  ftrong  cathartics  ;  it  is  much 
fafer  to  truft  to  the  milder  fort,  fuch  espe¬ 
cially  as  attenuate  the  humours,  and  work 
by  Stool  and  urine  at  the  fame  time.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  deobftruertt  pills,  aloetics 
blended  with  faponaceous  medicines*  rhu¬ 
barb,  Glauber’s  fait,  and  the  like. 

The  ten  tor  and  thicknefs  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  are  moil  conveniently  removed  by 
chalybeates,  bitters,  and  aromatics,  espe¬ 
cially  in  tinctures.  And  natural  chaly¬ 
beate  waters  are  the  moil  efficacious  of  all 
Steel  medicines. 

In  fine,  all  forts  of  bodily  exercife  are 
neefeffary  ;  and  in  particular,  it  will  be 
of  great  fervice  to  play  at  bowls  or  ten¬ 
nis,  or  tofs  the  arms  brifkly  to  and  fix* 
with  weights  grafped  in  the  hands  ;  but 
nothing  is  better  than  riding  daily  on 
horfeback.  Mead's  Mom*  a.  (Sf  Pr  accept  a. 

HYPOCISTIS,  in  pharmacy,  an  in- 
fpiffated  juice,  much  refembling  the  true 
Egyptian  acacia.  We  meet  with  it  in 
moderately  large,  flat  maffes.  It  is  con- 
fiderablv  hard  and  heavy,  of  a  fine  ihin- 
ing  black  colour  like  that  of  liquorice 
juice,  when  frelh  broken,  and  of  a  duiker 
black  on  the  furface.  It  is  brought  to  us 
from  the  Levant,  and  from  fome  parts  of 
Europe.  The  French  make  a  good  deal 
of  it  from  the  plants  of  their  own  growth, 
and  fometimes  fupply  other  places  with 
it. 

This  plant  is  very  common  in  the  ifland 
of  Crete,  and  a  confide  table  quantity  of 
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.fhe  infpiffated  juice  is  prepared  there  in 
tiie  fame  manner.  Theygather  the  fruits, 
while  unripe,  anc!  exprefs  the  juice,  which 
they  evaporate  over  a  very  gentle  fire  to 
the  confidence  of  an  extract,  and  then 
form  into  cakes,  and  expofe  to  the  fun 
to  dry. 

Hypocift  is  an  aft  rin  gent,  and  that  of 
confiderable  power  :  it  is  good  againft 
diarrhoeas  and  haemorrhages  of  all  kinds, 
and  may  be  ufed  in  repellent  gargarifms 
in  the  manner  of  the  acacia  ;  but  is  Very 
rarely  met  with  genuine  in  our  Ihops,  the 
German  acacia  being  ufually  lulu  under 
its  name. 

HYPOGASTRIC,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  internal  branch  ot  the  iliac  ar- 
'  terv. 

HYPOGASTRIC  VEINS  arife  on 
each  fide  from  the  iliacs,  and  fend  out 
branches  to  the  rectum. 

HYPOGASTRIUM,  in  anatomy,  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

HYPOPYON,  in  medicine,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  purulent  matter,  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  cornea,  near  the  aqueous  hu- 
mou  r. 

The  principal  methods  of  cure  are 
three  :  the  firft  and  mildeft  is  the  ufe 
of  refolvent  medicines,  externally  appli¬ 
ed  :  to  thefe  may  be  added  bleeding  and 
purging  :  but  when  the  pains  and  other 
fymptoms  increale,  an  operation  is  abfo- 
lutelv  necelfary. 

Heiiter,  before  he  treats  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  deferibes  a  method  ufed  by  one 
Julius,  a  celebrated  oculift  in  Galen’s 
time  ;  which  was,  after  placing  the  pati¬ 
ent  conveniently  before  him,  to  lay  hold 
of  his  head  with  both  hands  and  ihake 
it  very  affidioufly  about,  till  tbe  matter 
difappeared,  being  thereby  undoubtedly 
thrown  down  behind  the  uvea.  This, 
Heifter’s  own  experience  confirmed  him 
in  :  only  he  would  have  the  patient’s 
head  or  whole  body  difpoled  in  a  fupine 
polture,  and  the  eye  prelfed  gently  with 
the  fingers  to  loofen  the  matter. 

Rut  if  this  proves  unfuccefsful,  the  pa¬ 
tient  being  feated  as  in  the  couching  for 
a  cataracl,  an  incifion  is  made  with  a 
lancet,  through  the  cornea,  below  the 
pupil,  and  about  the  fpace  of  a  line  from 
the  white  of  the  eye,  and  this  large 
enough  to  difeharge  the  matter  and  aque¬ 
ous  humour,  preifing  the  eye  gently  by 
the  fingers,  and  taking  care  left  you 
wound  the  uvea  :  then  a  comprefs,  moifl- 
ened  with  a  proper  collyrium,  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  every  third  or  fourth  hour  to  the  eye. 
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If  the  matter  be  too  thick  to  be  difeharge 
ed,  the  needle,  which  is  alfo  employed 
for  making  fetons,  is  to  be  ufed.  The  in- 
ftruments  lhould  be  wrapped  up*  fo  that 
only  the  point  be  bare.  In  this  cafe,  St. 
Ypres  advifes  to  introduce  a  fmall  probe, 
or  injeCl  fome  cold  water  with  a  fyringe, 
and  continue  this  till  the  whole  pus  be 
difiipated,  after  which  the  wound  may  be 
healed. 

HYPOSTASIS,  among  divines,  figni-'  j 
lies  a  perfon,  or  fubftance  ;  chiefly  ufed  in 
l'peaking  of  the  perfons  of  the  Trinity. 

HYPOTHECA,  in  the  civil  law,  the 
fame  with  mortgage  in  the  common  law. 

HYPOTHENUSE,  or  HYPOTE¬ 
NUSE,  in  geometry,  the  longeft  fide  of 
a  right-angled  triangle,  which  fubtends 
the  right  angle. 

The  47th  propofition  of  EucluEs  firft 
book  demonftrates  that,  in  every  rectili¬ 
near  right-angled  triangle,  the  fquare  of 
the  hypothenule  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of 
both  the  other  fides.  It  is  particularly 
called  the  Pythagorean  problem,  from 
its  invention  by  Pythagoras,  who  is  faid 
to  have  facrificed  a  whole  hecatomb  to  the 
mufes,  in  gratitude  for  their  alilfting  him 
in  the  difeoverv. 

HYPOTHESIS,  in  logic,  a  propofitl- 
on,  or  principle,  which  is  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  draw  conclufions  there¬ 
from,  for  the  proof  of  fome  point  in  quel* 
tion. 

HYPOTHESIS,  in  phyfics,  See.  an 
imaginary  fyllem  laid  down,  to  account 
*for  fome  phenomenon  of  nature. 

Whatever  is  not  derived  from  pheno¬ 
mena,  fays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  an  hy- 
pothelis  ;  and  no  hypothefes  of  any  kind 
are  to  be  admitted  in  experimental  philo- 
fophy. 

HYPOTHESIS,  in  aftronomy,  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  feveral  fyftems 
of  the  heavens,  as  different  aftronomers 
have  fuppofed  the  arrangement  and  moti¬ 
on  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  principal 
of  thefe  are,  the  Ptolemaic,  Copernican, 
and  Tychonic  fyftems. 

HYPOTRACHELION,  in  architec¬ 
ture,  denotes  a  little  frieze  in  the  Tufcaa 
and  Doric  capitals,  between  the  aftragal 
and  annulets,  called  likewife  colerin,  gor- 
gerin,  See.  By  fome  it  is  applied  to  the 
neck  of  any  column,  or  that  part  of  the 
capital  below  the  aftragal. 

HYSSOP,  in  botany,  a  low  Ihrubby 
medicinal  plant.  It  is  perennial,  culti¬ 
vated  in  our  gardens,  and  flowers  in  July 
and  Auguft, 
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The  whole  plant  has  an  acrid  taSle,  aijj? 

B  very. llrong  lmell  :  it  is  attendant  and 
difcutient.  It  is  greatly  recommended  in 
diforders  of  the  lungs,  when  they  are 
loaded  with  a  foul  and  thick  matter.  It 
alfo  strengthens  the  ftomach,  and  affilts 
digeftion  ;  it  promotes  expectoration  by  its 
acrimony,  and  by  its  power  of  attenuating 
the  vifcous  matter  in  the  lungs,  and  is 
therefore  good  in  moift  althmas  :  its  good 
eft'e&s  in  the  Stomach  are  of  the  Same 
kind,  depending  on,  its  attenuating  and 
absterging  the  vifcous  phlegm  lodged  there, 
and  impeding  in  it  the  difcharge  of  its 
proper  functions.  It  is  alfo  good  in*  dif- 
eafes  of  the  head  ;  it  is  belt  taken  in  in- 
fufion,  in  the  manner  of  tea,  not  made 
fo  Strong  as.  to  be  dilagreeable  to  the  pa¬ 
late,  and  often  repeated.  The  drilled 
water,  by  fome  made  choice  ol  as  a  bafis 
for  peCloral  mixtures  and  julaps,.  does  not 
appear  fuperior  or  equal  to  the  infufion* 

Externally,  hyfibp  is  greatly  recom¬ 
mended  in  bruifes  ;  the  blacknei's  fettling 
under  the  eyes  from  blows  is  carried  oft 
very  readily  by  a  cataplafm  of  the  leaves, 
or  only  a  little  bundle  of  them  Sewed  up 
in  a  linen  rag,  and  applied  to  the  part  : 
and  Ray  gives  us  an  account  from  Mr. 
Bovle.  of  a  violent  contufion  of  the  thfyh, 
from  the  kick  of  a  horfe,  very  happily 
oured  by  this  herb,  boiled  as  a  cataplafm  ; 
he  tells  ns,-  the  violent  pain  was  ahnoSt 
inftantly  removed,  and  the  very  mark  and 
blacknefs  taken  off  in  a  few  hours. 

HYSTERICAL  Difeafe,  HYSTERIC 
AffeEiion,  or  PaJJion ,  in  medicine,  a  dif¬ 
eafe  in  women,  likewife  called  a  fu (lo¬ 
cation  of  the  uterus,  or  Sits  of  the  mo¬ 
ther. 

There  is.  no  difeafe  fo  vexatious  to 
v/omen  as  that  called  hyfterical ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  may  not  be  attended  with  great 
danger,  yet  it  is  frequently  very  terrify¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  alfo  fotruVimes  deprives  them 
©f  their  fenfes  as  efteCtually,  as  if  they 
had  been  feized  with  an  epileptic  fit. 

When  a  woman  has  fallen  into  an  hyf¬ 
terical  fit,  blood-letting  will  be  of  ufe,  if 
She  has  Siren gth  to  bear  it  ;  if  not,  cup- 
ping-glafl'es  are  to  be  applied  to  her  groins 
©r  hips  ;  but  if  She  continues  long  in  it, 
put  the  Snuff  of  a  candle,  or  fome  other 
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thing  of  a  foetid  fmell,  to  her  noftrils,  ?rr 
order  to  route  her.  In  the  mean  tune  he£ 
thighs  and  legs  ought  to  be  rubbed. 

When  She  is  recovered  from  the  fit, 
proper  means  muSl  be  ufed  to  prevent  a 
relapfe.  If  She  be  liable  to  obfl  ruCtions, 
and  not  regular,  the  menSlrual  difcharges 
are  to  be  promoted.  The  Strong  Smelling 
gums  and  Steel  medicines  are  very  fer- 
viceable,  and  it  is  very  beneficial  to  ule 
exercife.  But  the  disturbances  of  the 
mind  generally  require  proper  remedies. 
Ah  rid. 

HYSTERIC  COLIC,  a  *  common 
Symptom  of  the  hyfteric  paShon,  attended 
with  a  moSt  violent  pain  about  the  pit  of 
the  Stomach  j  as  alfo  with  a  vomiting  oi 
a  greenish  humour,  and  great  finking  of 
the  Spirits,.  After  a  day  or  two  the  paint 
goes  oft',  but  upon  the  Slightest  motion  or 
perturbation  of  the  mind  it  loon  returns 
again. 

Neither  bleeding  nor  cathartics  have 
any  place  in,  the  cure.  According  .to 
Sydenham,  it  will  be  proper  firlt  to  a-dvife 
the  patient  to  drink  upwards  of  a  gallon 
of  poifet-drink,.  to  clear  the  Stomach  of 
its  impurities,  by  throwing  it  up  again, 
that  the  paregoric  may  not  be  hindered  \ 
afterwards  give  twenty-five  drops  of  the 
Thebaic  tinCture,  in  an  ounce  of  the 
fpirit  of  cinnamon  water.  The  laSt  is  to 
be  repeated,  at  due  intervals,  till  the 
Symptoms  difappear  ;  that  is,,  the  effeCt 
of  one  dofe  mult  be  known,  before  another* 
is  given  ;  yet  Sometimes  in  plethoric  bo¬ 
dies,  if  the  Strength  will  permit,  it  is 
better  to  prepare  the  way  by  bleeding  and 
purging,  or  both,  for  an  anodyne. 

But  if  the  hy  Stein*  colic  comes  on  by 
fits,  the  following  may  be  ufed  in- the  in¬ 
tervals,  or  when  the  fit  is  off :  take  large 
dofes  of  the  balfam  of  Peru,  that  is,  twen¬ 
ty,  thirty,  or  forty  drops,  in  a  fpoonful 
of  the  fined:  and  whiteft  Sugar  :  this  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  in  a  day. 

HYSTERON  PROTERON,  in  gram¬ 
mar  and  rhetoric,  a  Species  of  the  hyper- 
baton,  wherein  the  proper  order  of  con¬ 
struction  is  fo  inv#rfed,  as  that  the  part  of 
any  fentence  which  Should  naturally  come- 
firft  is  placed  iaft,  as  in  this  of  Terence, 
Valet  fivity ,  for  V  hit  &  valet* 
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I  Is  the  ninth  letter  and  third  vowel  of 
’  the  Englilh  alphabet  :  it  is  alfo  a  coji- 
iouant,  and'  accordingly  has  two  forms. 
When  a  confonant,  it  is  lengthened  down¬ 
wards  thus,  J,  and  pronounced  not  much 
■unlike  the  foft  G  before  e,  as  in  genuine. 

The  letter  1  was  derived  from  the  9k! 
Hebrew  Jod ,  and  is  founded  by  throwing 
ihe  breath  fuddenly  againft  the  palate 
with  a  imall  hollowing'  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  fame  opening  oi  the  lips  an<f  teeth 
nearly  as  in  pronouncing  A  and  E. 

The  Englilh  and  French  have  two 
Jcinds  of  J  confonant  ;  the  firft  has  a 
fnuftling  kind  of  found,  and  ferves  to 
modify  that  of  the  following  vowels,  as 
in  Jew,  jolly ,  &c.  The  latter  is  pro¬ 
nounced  like  the  Hebrew  Jod,  which 
is  founded  as  tli£  confonant  y ,  as  we 
find  it  ft  ill  among  the  Germans,  &c. 
Of  this  we  have  fome  inftances  in  words 
which  arc  indifferently  written  with  a  y 
or  i  before  a  vowel,  as  vaiage,  voyage,  &c. 

J,  in  abbreviations  and  cyphers,  flands 
for  Jefus. 

The  Greek  Iota,  and  the  Hebrew  Jqd, 
Hand  but  for  ten. 

JACK,  in  mechanics,  a  portable  ma¬ 
chine  for  railing  gref*t  weights. 

Kitchen  JACK,  a  compound  engine, 
where  the  weight  is  the  power  applied  to 
overcome  the  fridlion  of  the  parts,  and 
the  weight  with  which  the  (pit  is  charged  ; 
and  a  fteady  and  uniform  motion  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  the  fly.  See  Stnoak- 
Jack. 

JACK-DAW,  in  ornithology,  a  Ipe- 
cies  of  corvus,  with  a  black  and  grey 
head,  a  browni/h  black  body,  and  the 
wings  and  tail  black. 

It  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  of  the  crow- 
kind,  but  an  ere*ft  and  well  ihaped  bird; 

JACKALL,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of 
the  dog  kind,  with  a  Header  fnout. 

It  is  a  beautiful  creature,  and  fo  much 
yefembles  a  dog,  as  to  be  miftaken  at  firft 
fight  for  fome  mungrel  breed  of  that  ani¬ 
mal. 

Its  fize  is  that  of  a  fmall  hound;  and, 
the  Eaft,  where  it  is  a  native,  there 
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are  vaft  packs  of  them,  often  more  thatt 
two  hundred  in  a  company,  which  hunt 
animals  they  would  never  dare  to  attack 
Engle.  It  is  not  impoffible  that;  lions  and 
other  beafts  of  prey  may  be  alarmed  by 
the  cries  of  thefe  animals  in  their  chace, 
and  fall  in  and  rob  them  of  their  prey  j 
but  the  general  opinion  of  their  atten¬ 
dance  oti  the  lion,  is  fabulous. 

JACOBINE,or  JACK,  in  ornithology, 
a  very  Imall  fort  of  pigeon,  with  a  range 
;  of  feathers  inverted  quite  over  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head  ;  bearing  fome  refem- 
blance  to  a  friar’s  hood,  whence  the  name. 

JACOBITES,  a  term  of  reproach  be¬ 
llowed  on  thofe  who,  vindicating  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  patlive  obedience  and  non-re- 
fiftance  with  refpeft  to  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  princes,  difallow  of  the 
late  Revolution,  and  affert  the  fuppofed 
rights,  and  adhere  to  the  interefts  of  the 
late  abdicated  king  James  and  his  family. 

JACOBITES,  in  church-hiftory,  a 
(e&  of  chriftians  in  Syria  and  Melopota- 
mia  ;  fo  called  either  from  Jacob,  a  Sy¬ 
rian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Mauritius  ;  or  from  one  Jacob  a 
monk,  who  ftourilhed  in  the  year  550. 

JADE-STONE,  the  name  given  to  a 
hard  greyilh-green  fpecies  of  jafper,  of 
which  the  Turks  generally  make  the 
handles  of  the  fabres  of  great  people. 

*  JAGO  (ST.)  the  largeft  and  beft  of 
all  the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  the  firft  of  May,  which  being  the 
feftival  of  St.  James  or  Jago,  had  its 
name  from  thence.  It  is  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  and 
thirty  in  breadth,  and  is  about  thirteen 
miles  to  the  weft-ward  of  the  Ifie  of  Ma¬ 
yo.  The  air  is  pretty  good,  except  in  the 
rainy  feafbn,  and  then  it  is  dangerous  to 
ftrangers.  It  is  a  very  pleafant  country* 
and  abounds  with  all  things  neceffary  for 
the  ufe  and  delight  of  man.  The  fouth- 
eaft  end  of  this  iiland  is  flat,  but  almofl; 
all  the  reft -is  full  of  mountains,  of  which 
Pike  Antonio  is  the  higheft,  and  is  al- 
moft  in  the  middle.  There  is  plenty  of 
'  water*  and  the  valleys  afford  good-  pa#ure, 
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Vfliich  feecl  great  numbers  of  bullock'Sj  and  I  able  to  every  curious  perfon.  The  flowers 
they  have  horles,  aifes,  mules,  deer,  goats,  I  of  thefe  plants  never  expand  m  the  day- 
hogs,  and  black-faced  long-tailed  monkies,  I  time,  while  the  fun  is  hot ;  but  in  the 
which  are  very  well  proportioned.  The  I  evening,  when  the  fun  declines,  they  be- 
inhabitants  at  firft  were  tranfported  Por-  I  gin  to  open,  and  continue  expanded  till 
tuguefe,  Who  mixing  with  the  negroes  on  the  fun  lhines  warm  upon  them  the  next 
the  continent,  have  produced  a  kind  of  day  ;  fo  that,  wheii  it .  happens  to  be 
tall  ill  fhaped  mulattoes.  The  women  have  cloudy  weather,  as  alfo  late  in  autumn, 
large  lips',  flat  bodies,  and  are  as  infa-  I  when  the  weather. is  cool,  the  flowers  will 
mous  for  their  levity  as  their  deformity.  1  remain  open  moil  part  of  the  day. 

But  now  the  mulattd  colour  is  wearing  As  the  flowers  are  produced  fucceffively 
out,  and  moft  of  the  people  are  become  almofl  every  day,  fo  the  feeds  are  in  a 
black,  and  are  very  ignorant,  though  they  Ihort  time  after  ripe,  and  foon  fall  to  the 
pretend  to  be  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  ground  ;  fo  that,  when  your  feeds  begin 
Ifabjeft  to  the  Portuguefe.  to  ripen,  you  mull  carefully  look  for  them 

JALAP,  in  botany,  a  plants  which  is  upon  the  ground  twice  a  week  :  other- 
jrerenrtiah  a  native  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  wife,  if  they  lie  too  long  upon  the  ground, 
and  cultivated  in  our  gardens'.  Whether  and  there  Ihould  fall  fome  rain,  they  will 
the  roots  produced  here  are  equivalent  in  fprout,  and  be  good  for  nothing.  In  fow- 
virtue  to  thofe  which  are  brought  from  ing  thefe  feeds,  you  Ihould  be  careful  to 
abroad,  has  not,  Dr.  Lewis  obferves,  been  take  them  from  fuch  plants  as  produced 
yet  experienced.  I  the  greateft  variety  of  flowers  ;  for,  if 

The  officinal  jalap  roots  come  from  the  you  lave  them  from  fuch  as  produce  on- 
province  of  Xalapa  in  New  Spain;  in  thin  ly  plain  coloured  flowers,  the  feeds  will 
tranfverfe  flices,  folid,  hard,  weighty,  of  always  produce  the  fame  fort ;  and  thofe 
a  dark  greyilh  colour  on  the  outflde  or  with  yellow  and  red  variegated  flowers  will 
cortical  part,  internally  of  a  dark  greyilh,  I  conftaiitly  produce  the  fame ;  thefe  never 
with  feveral  black  circular  Arise  :  the  varying  from  the  red  and  yellow  to.  the 
bardeft,  darkeft  coloured,  and  thofe  which  I  purple  and  white,  though  they  will  fome- 
bave  the  moft  of  thefe  refinous  Veins,l  times  degenerate  into  plain  yellow  or  red 
are  the  beft.  flowers,  as  they  will  into  plain  purple  or 

This  root  has  fcarcely  any  fmell,  and  white:  but  they  will  conftantly  retain  021,0 
very  little  tafte  upon  the  tongue  :  fwal-  or  both  of  their  original  colours, 
lowed,  it  affects  the  throat  with  a  flight  JAMAICA,  an  Aland  of  America, 

kind  of  pungency  and  heat.  Taken  in  about  fifty-four  miles  from  Cuba,  being  one 
doles  of  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram,  it  proves  hundred  and  fixty  miles  long,  and  fifty-five 
an  effe&ualj  and  in  general  a  fafe  pur-  broad.  A  ridge  of  hills  runs  through  the 
gative  ;  very  rarely  oceafioning  any  fever'e  middle  of  it,  nearly  eaft  and  weft,  from 
gripes  or  naufea,  which  too  frequently  ac-  J  fea  to  fea.  There  are  many  fine  rivers, 
company  the  other  ftrong  carthartics.  I  which  have  their  rife  on  each  fide  of  this 
Some  have  prohibited  the  ufe  of  this  mouhtain,  and  are  of  great  advantage  to 
cathartic  to  children  ;  apparently  on  no  the  inhabitants.  They  are  well  ftored 
vary  good  foundation.  YoUng  children,  J  with  fifh  of  various  kinds,  which,  though 
from  the  laxity  of  their  folids,  and  the  j  not  like  the  European,  are  altogether  as 
foft  lubricating  quality  of  their  food,  ge-  J  delicious.  The  mountains,  ftid  Indeed  the 
nerally  bear  thefe  kinds  of  medicines  j  greateft  part  of  the  illand,  are  covered 
better  than  adults  ;  and  adults  of  a  fpon-  J  with  woods,  which  are  green  all  the  year  j 
gv,  lax,  or  weak  habit,  better  than  the  I  for  here  is  an  eternal  fpring.  The  trees 
i  rigid  and  robuft.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  are  mixed  together  in  a  gay  confuiion, 
i  ftrong  refinous  purgatives  are  in  either  I  forming  groves  and  cool  retreats,  The 
cafe  more  innocent  than  jalap.  j  valleys  likewife  are  always  cloathed  with 

The  plants  will  grow  to  the  height  of  a  fummer  livery,  producing  the  richelt 
three  or  four  feet,  and  fpread  their  branches  J  plants  in  the  univerfe.  They  have  like- 
very  wide,  tfpecially  if  the  roots  have  J  wife  the  fineft  orange  andv  lemon  trees  in 
room  in  the  pots  ;  and  their  flowers  will  I  the  greateft  plenty,  and  the  ftar-apple, 
begin  to  appear  in  June,  and  they  will  the  guava,  the  citron,  and  the  mamee, 
continue  conftantly  flowering  until  the  grow  by  the  way-fides.  But  to  balance 
froft  prevents  them  ;  which,  together  with  I  thefe  advantages,  they  have  dreadful  alii— 
the  great  diverfity  of  colours  in  the  flowers  I  gators  in  the  rivers,  the  guana  and  the 
upon  the  fame  plant,  renders  them  yalu-  {  galliwaip  in  the  marlhes,  and  numberlefs 
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faakes  and  noxious  animals  in  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

The  longeft  day  is  near  thirteen  hours 
in  length,  and  about  nine  in  the  morning  it 
is  intolerably  hot,  till  the  fea  breeze  be¬ 
gins  to  blow,  which  is  loon  after.  The 
people  here  give  this  the  name  of  the 
ckxftor,  becaufe  it  keeps  the  people  in 
health.  Sometimes  the  nights  are  pretty 
cool,  becaufe  there  is  little  or  no  twilight'. 
Every  night  there  is  a  piercing  dew, 
Which  is  very  unwholfome,  efpecially  to 
new-comers.  They,  like  all  other  parts 
of  the  torrid  zone,  have  only  two  fea- 
ions,  the  wet  and  dry  :  however,  about  the 
Blue  Mountain  Valley,  and  feveral  hilly 
places,  they  have  rains  eVery  day,  more 
or  lefs,  the  whole  year  round.  On  the 
north-lide  the  leafons  are  pretty  regular, 
and  they  begin  to  plant  till  Auguft,  and 
continue  till  Chriftmas,  all  which  time 
they  are  lure  to  have  rain.  They  have 
none  after  that  till  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  it  begins  again,  and  continues  all 
April  and  May.  The  plantations  on  the 
fbuth  fide  have  no  fuch  regular  feafons) 
which  have  obliged  fome  to  move  their 
fugar- works  to  other  places  ;  for  it  has 
been  dry  in  thofe  parts  for  aimoft  nine 
months  together,  and  at  Port  Royal  there 
are  fcarcely  Forty  Ihowers  in  a  year,  which 
they  fuppoie  is  occafioned  by  cutting  down 
the  woods.  July,  Auguft,  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  are  called  the  hurricane  months, 
which  generally  happen  in  that  time.  It 
lightens  aimoft  every  night)  but  without 
thunder,  unlefs  fometimes)  which  is  then 
very  terrible,  and  aftonilhingly  loud. 
The  time  of  earthquakes  is  in  February 
or  March.  There  is  not  above  one  part 
in  three  of  the  whole  illand  inhabited, 
becaufe  all  the  plantations  are  near  the  fea, 
and  even  there  not  one-half  of  the  ground 
is  cleared  from  wood.  The  foil  ill  lyme 
places  is  exceedingly  fruitful.  There  are 
only  three  towns  of  any  note,  which  are 
Port-Royal,  Kingfton,  and  Spanilh  Town, 
many  of  thofe  built  by  the  Spaniards  be¬ 
ing  now  in  ruins.'  The  whole  illand  is 
divided  into  nineteen  parilhes  or  precinfh. 
The  fervants  are  allowed  no  frefh  pro- 
vifions/but  feed  on  Irilh  falt-beef.  The 
men  commonly  wear  thread  itockings, 
linen  drawers  and  vvaificoats,  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  round  their  heads,  and  a  hat 
above  it.  The  negroes  go  mofily  naked, 
except  a  pair  or  breeches.  The  ladies 
drels  as  well  and  as  gay  as  in  molt  other 
places,  and  the  fervam  maids  have  a  li¬ 
nen  gown  and  plain  head-cloths.  The 
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current  coin  is  Spanilh,  and  the  fioWeft 
piece  is  a  royal  or  bit,  for  they  have  no 
copper  money  ;  which  is  no  wonder,  for 
every  thing  is  excefiively  dear.  The 
treatment  of  the  flaves  here  is  very  barba¬ 
rous,  and  they  are  often  puniihed  with 
a  cruel  death  for  trilles.  The  common 
diftempers  here  are  fevers  and  belly-achs, 
the  former  of  which  will  l'omethnes  carry 
off  the  patient  in  a  few  hours.  No  forts 
of  European  grain  will  grow  here,  but 
Indian  corn,  Guinea  corn,  peafe  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  but  none  like  thofe  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

JAMAICA-PEPPER,  Pimienta,  oi 
Pimenta ,  in  the  materia  medica. 

JAMAICA-WOOD)  a  name  fome¬ 
times  given  to  brazih 

JAMB,  or  JAUMB,  among  carpen¬ 
ters-,  an  appellation  given  to  door-pofts, 
as  alfo  to  the  upright  pofts  at  the  fides  of 
window-frames  ;  and  among  bricklayers, 
it  denotes  the  upright  fides  of  chimnies, 
from  the  hearth  to  the  mantle-tree. 

IAMBIC  VERSES,  verfes  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poetry,  which  are  fo  called,  as 
they  wholly,  or,  for  the  moft  part)  con- 
lift  of  an  iambus  or  iambic  foot. 

IAMBUS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  fim- 
ple  foot  confifting  of  a  Ihort  and  a  long 
fy liable,  as  pios. 

*  JAMES  VI.  king  of  Scotland,  and 
I.  of  England,  fon  of  Hertry  Stuart  and 
Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  1566, 
and  was  railed  to  the  throne  of  England, 
in  1603)  after  the  death  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  had  nominated  him  for  her 
fuccelfor,  as  being  her  neartft  relation  y 
for  he  was  defeended  from  the  eldeft  foa 
of  Henry  VII.  He  united  Scotland  rb 
England,  and  took  the  title  of  king  of 
Great-Britain.  In  1604  he  ordered  all 
popiih  priefts  to  leave' England,  on  pain  of 
death.  In  1605,  he  difcovered  the  fa¬ 
mous  powder-plot,  and  leyeral  of  the  con- 
fpirators  were  executed.  In  1606,  he 
caufed  to  be  drawn  up  the  oath  of  allegi¬ 
ance  ;  and,  in  ibzt,  fummoned  a  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  which  were  formed  the  two 
parties  called  Whigs  and  Tories.  He 
fufi'ered  the  Dutch  to  take  Amboyna,  and 
to  malfacre  the  Englilh  inhabitants,  with¬ 
out  Ihewing  his  refentment.  He  not  on¬ 
ly  fuft'ered  the  nation  to  fall  into  con¬ 
tempt,  but  put  to  death  the  brave  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  for  his  fuccefsful  expe¬ 
ditions  againll:  the  Spaniards.  He  was 
educated  by  the  famous  Buchanan,  and 
prided  himfelf  for  his  Ikill  in  Latin  and 
fchool-divinity,  though  the  works  he  pub- 
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lilhed  prove  that  he  was  but  an  indifferent 
writer.  Thefe  works  principally  confift 
of  feveral  trafts  which  are  printed  in  one 
Volume,  in  folio,  and  contain  An  Attempt 
to  prove  that  Monarchs  have  a  Right  to 
be  ablolute*  and  independent  on  their  iub- 
je<fts  ;  On  the  heinous  Sin  of  taking  To¬ 
bacco  ;  On  Witchcraft,  See.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole  obferves,  ££  that  there  is  not  the  leaft 
*£  fufpicion,  that  the  folio  under  the  name 
*£  of  fames  I.  is  not  of  his  own  compo- 
<£  lition  ;  fol*  though  Roger  Atcham,  lays 
he,  may  have  corrected  or  allifted  pe- 
u  riods  of  his  illuftrious  pupil,  no  body 
*£  can  imagine,  that  Buchanan  dictated  a 
*£  word  ot  the  Demonologtay  or  of  the  po- 
*c  lite  treatife,  intitled  a  Counterblaft  to 
<£  Tobacco.  Quotations,  puns,  feripture, 
u  witticifms,  fuperltkion,  oaths*  vanity,- 
**  prerogative,  and  pedantry*  the  ingre- 
*£  dients  of  all  his  lacred  majefty’s  per- 
8£  formances,  were  the  pure  produce  of 
*£  his  own  capacity,  and  deferving  all 
u  the  incenfe  offered  to  fuch  immenfe 
u  erudition  by  the  divines  of  his  age,  and 
*£  the  flatterers  of  his  court.”  He  died 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1625,  aged  fifty- 
five,  after  having  reigned  twenty-two^years 
in  England,  and  Was  lucceeded  by  his  fon 
Charles  I. 

*  JAMES  II.  was  the  fecond  fon  of 
Charles  I.  king  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Henrietta,  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 
king  of  France,  and  was  born  at  London, 
the  14th  of  October*  1633,  and  hac!  the 
title  of  duke  of  York.  After  the  taking 
of  Oxford,  in  1646,  the  parliament  com¬ 
mitted  him  to  the  care  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  but  he  made  his  efcape, 
.dreffed  like  a  girl,  and  flying  into  Hol¬ 
land,  fought  protection  from  his  lifter  the 
princels  of  Orange.  He  afterwards  went 
into  France,  fevved  under  the  viicount  de 
Turenne,  and  gave  proofs  of  a  courage 
Worthy  of  his  birth.  He  alio  diftinguiih- 
ed  himfelf,  in  1655,  in  the  Spanilh  army 
under  Don  Juan  of  Aullria.  In  1660, 
he  returned  to  England  with  his  eldeft 
brother,  king  Charles  II.  was  made  lord 
high-admiral  of  the  kingdom,  and  beat 
the  Dutch  fleets  in  1665  and  in  1672  ;  but, 
as  he  openly  profefled  his  adherence  to  the 
popith  religion,  and  prevailed  upon  his 
brother  to  take  feveral  arbitrary  and  un- 
p  .pular  meafures,  the  parliament  attempt¬ 
ed  to  exclude  him  from  the  fucceffion  ; 
but  Charles  II.  dying  on  the  6th  ot  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1685,  the  duke  of  York  was  pro¬ 
claimed  king  the  fame  day,  under  the 
title  of  Tames  II.  and  a  Inure  time  after 
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in  Scotland,  under  that  of  James  Vlt 
On  his  accelhon,  he  made  a  fpeech  to  the 
privy  council,  promifing  to  preferve  the 
government  both  ot  the  church  and  ft  ate  ; 
yet  two  days  after  wept  publicly  to  mafs. 
On  the  nth  of  June,  the  duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  natural  Ion  of  king  Charles  II. 
landed  at  Lyme*  in  Dorfetihite,  with  on¬ 
ly  eighty-three  followers,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  published  a  declaration,  that  his  foie 
motive  for  taking  arms  was  to  preserve  the 
proteftant  religion,  and  to  deliver  the  na¬ 
tion  from  the  ufurpation  and  tyranny 
of  James,  duke  of  York  ;  and  that  his 
mother  was  actually  married  to  king 
Charles  II.  He  thus  railed  an  array  in 
the  well  of  England;  but,  being  deleated 
and  taken  prifoner,  was  beheaded  on 
lower-hill,  the  15th  of  July,  1685. 
Thofe  who  had  efpoufed  his  caule  were 
now  butchered  by  military  execution,  un¬ 
der  general  Kirk,  or  barbaroully  executed, 
by  form  of  law,  under  judge  Jeffreys,  who 
caufed  about  lix  hundred  persons  to  be 
hanged,  and  the  fteenles,  town-gates,  and 
roads  were  ftuck  with  the  heads  and  limbs 
of  thofe  who  had  adhered  to  the  duke* 
James  II.  Ihewed  great  zeal  for  reftoring 
the  popilh  religion  in  England*  and  ia 
1687,  publiihed  a  proclamation,  granting' 
liberty  of  confluence,  by  which  he  gave 
great  plealure  to  the  diifenters,  who  had 
been  feverely  perfecuted  under  the  pre¬ 
ceding  reigns  ;  but,  on  its  being  diflcover- 
ed  that  this  was  an  artifice  intended  to 
favour  the  ponifli  party,  who  were  foon 
put  into  places  of  honour  and  profit,  they 
joined  with  thofe  oi  the  eftabliihed  church 
in  oppofing  it.  The  popilh  pnefls  now 
appearing  publicly  in  their  habits  in  the 
ftreets,  and  a  nuncio  arriving  from  Rome, 
the  whole  nation  were  alarmed*  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  William  Henry  of  Naflau,  prince 
of  Orange,  who  had  married  Mary,  king 
James’s  eldeft  daughter,  and  was  himfelf 
the  fon  of  that  king’s  eldeft  filler.  This 
prince  arrived  in  England,  in  1688,  when, 
the  difflatisfaftion  againft  the  king  vfas  lb 
great,  that  a  confiderable  part  of  his  army 
forfook  him,  and  without  venturing  an 
engagement,  king  James  privately  retired 
.to  France,  on  which  the  prince  of  Orange 
■was  crowned  king  of  England,  by  the 
name  of  William  HI.  Thus  was  formed 
the  famous  period  in  Englifh  hiftory 
called  the  Revolution.  In  1689,  James 
II.  landed  with  an  army  in  Ireland,  in 
order  to  render  himfelf  mailer  of  that 
kingdom  ;  but  having  loft  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  in  which  king  William  com- 
1  maud'-- 
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fenandec!  In  perfon,  he  vs  as  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  to  France,  where  he  refidcd  at  St. 
Germaines,  and  died  there,  on  the  16th 
of  September,  1701,  aged  fixty-eight.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  monaftery 
of  the  Benedictines,  in  Paris.  James  II. 
wrote  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  and  Cam¬ 
paigns  to  the  Reiloration.  Memoirs  of  the 
Englilh  Affairs,  chiefly  naval,  from  the 
year  1660  to  1673. 

JAMES,  or  Knights  of  St;.  JAMES,  a 
military  order  in  Spain,  firft  inftituted 
about  1170,  by  Ferdinand  II.  king  of  Leon 
and  Galicia.  The  greateft  dignity  belonging 
to  this  order  is  grand  mailer,  which  has 
been  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The 
knights  are  obliged  to  make  proof  of  their 
defcent  from  families  that  have  been  noble 
for  four  generations,  on  both  (ides:  they 
mull  alfo  make  it  appear  that  their  faid 
ancellors  have  neither  been  Jews,  Sara¬ 
cens)  nor  heretics ;  nor  have  ever  been 
called  into  qucftion  by  the  inquifition. 
The  novices  are  obliged  to  ferve  fix  months 
in  the  galleys,  and  to  live  a  month  in  a 
monaftery  ;  they  obferve  the  rule  of  St. 
Auftin,  making  no  vows  but  of  poverty) 
obedience,  and  conjugal  fidelity. 

St.  JAMES’S  DAY,  a  fellival  of  the 
Chrillian  church  obferved  on  the  25th  of 
July,  in  memory  of  St.  James  the  Greater, 
Ion  of  Zebedee. 

Ep'ijlle  of  St.  JAMES,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  New  Tellament,  being  the  firlt  of 
the  catholic  or  general  epiftles  ;  which  are 
fo  called,  as  not  being  written  to  one  but 
to  feveral  Chrillian  churches.  This  gene¬ 
ral  epiftle  is  addrelfed  partly  to  the  believ¬ 
ing  and  partly  to  the  infidel  Jews  ;  and  is 
defigned  to  correct  the  errors,  foften  the 
unguarded  zeal)  and  reform  the  indecent 
behaviour  of  the  latter  ;  and  to  comfort  the 
former  under  the  great  hardihips  they  then 
did,  or  lhortly  were  to  fuffer,  for  the  fake 
of  Chriftianity. 

*  JANE  SEYMOUR,  the  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  defcendcd  from  an  an¬ 
cient  family,  and  was  the  eldell  daughter 
of  fir  John  Seymour,  of  Wolf-hall,  in 
Wiltihire,  conllable  of  Briftol  caftlej  and 
groom  of  the  chamber  to  king  Henry 
VIII.  whom  he  ferved  in  his  wars  in 
France  and  Flanders.  Jane  was  maid  of  ho- 
nourtoquecn  Anne  Bolevn,  when  the  king 
became  enamoured  with  her,  in  the  year 
1 1536.  She  had  then  all  the  charms  of 
youth  and  beauty,  and  her  humour  was 
tempered  between  the  levere  gravity  ot 
queen  Catharine  and  the  gay  pleafamnefs 
of  queen  Anne.  This  new  paifion  was  not 
improbably  the  cctyfe  of  the  caU-cov:  jea- 
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to'ufy  which  he  foon  after  conceived  againft: 
his  queen,  whofe  enemies  finding  that  lhe 
no  longer  held  that  place  in  his  heart 
which  lhe  had  formerly  enjoyed,  inftead 
of  fearing  to  aecufe  her  6f  unfaithfulnefs 
to  the  king)  thought  to  pleafe  him  who 
began  to  be  himfelf  unfaithful.  The  queen 
being  therefore  condemned  for  adultery* 
and  executed  the  19th  of  May,  1536,  the 
king  lhewed  fo  little  regard  to  the  public 
opinion,  or  his  owh  reputation,  that>  the 
day  following)  or,  as  others  fay,  three 
days  after,  he  folemnized  his  marriage 
with  Jane  Seymour.  The  new  queen,  at 
the  ceremony  of  her  marriage,  made  a 
moft  beautiful  appearance  ;  and  the  par¬ 
liament  meeting  on  the  8th  of  June  fol¬ 
lowing,  an  aft  was  pafled  to  fettle  the 
crown)  after  the  king’s  death,  on  fuch  of 
the  iffue  of  queen  Jane,  either  male  ot 
female,  or  of  any  other  queen  whom  he 
might  afterwards  marry,  as,  he  lhould  ap¬ 
point  in  his  laft  will.  But  this  aft  was  re¬ 
pealed  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary.  On  the  12th  of  Oftober* 

1 5 3 7,  queen  Jane  was  delivered  of  a  prince 
at  Hampton-court)  who  was  baptized  by 
the  name  of  Edward,  and  was  afterwards 
king  under  the  name  of  Edward  VI.  but 
the  joy  for  his  birth  was  abated  by  the  death 
of  the  queen,  whd  died  on  the  14th  of  that 
month.  Some  writers  have  aflerted,  that 
the  queen  not  being  able  to  be  delivered  of 
the  prince,  the  king  ordered  her  belly  to 
be  opened)  faying,  that  he  could  find  ano¬ 
ther  wife,  but  was  not  fureto  find  another 
fon  ;  but  this  account  has  no  foundation  in 
truth,  the  prince  being  born  in  the  ordina¬ 
ry  way,  and  the  queen  died  two  days  after) 
of  a  diforder  incident  to  women  in  her 
condition. 

JANIZARIES,  an  order  of  the  Turk- 
ilh  infantry,  reputed  the  grand  fignior’s 
guards,  and  the  main  ftrength  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  army. 

JANSENISTS*  in  church-hiftory,  3 
feet  of  the  Roman-catholics  in  France, 
who  follow  the  opinions  of  Janfenus, 
bilhop  of  Ypres,  and  doftor  of  divinity  of 
the  univerfities  of  Louvain  and  Douay,  in 
relation  to  grace  and  predeftination. 

JANUARY,  the  firft  month  in  the 
year,  according  to  the  prefent  computation. 
It  was  introduced  by  Numa  into  the  calen¬ 
dar,  and  placed  at  the  winter  folftice, 
where  March  was  before,  which  Romulus 
had  placed  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The 
word  is  derived  from  Janus,  to  whom  the 
Romans  on  the  firft;  of  this  month  offered 
foiemn  fawrifices, 

*  JANUS,, 
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*  JANUS,  in  pagan  worth!  p,  the  firft 
Jclng  of  Italy,  who,  it  is  fa  id,  received 
Saturn  into  his  dominions,  after  his  being 
driven  from  Arcadia  by  Jupiter.  He  tem¬ 
pered  the  manners  of  his  fubje&s,  and 
taught  them  civility,  and  from  him  they 
learned  to  improve  the  vine,  to  fow  corn, 
and  to  make  bread.  After  his  death,  he 
■was  adored  as  a  god.  Romulus  caufed  a 
temple  to  be  ereded  to  him,  the  gates  of 
which  were  open  in  time  of  war,  and  lhut 
an  time  of  peace.  This  deity  was  thought 
to  prelide  over  all  new  undertakings. 
Hence,  in  all  facrifices,  the  firft  libations 
of  wine  and  wheat  were  offered  to  Janus, 
and  all  prayers  prefaced  with  a  fhort  ad- 
drefs  to  him.  At  his  feftival,  the  Romans 
offered  cakes  of  new  meal  and  fait,  with 
mew  wine  and  frankincenfe.  Janus  was 
reprefented  with  two  faces,  either  to  de¬ 
mote  his  prudence,  or  that  he  views  at 
once  the  paft  and  approaching  years  ;  he 
had  a  fcepter  in  his  right  hand  and  a  key 
5n  his  left,  to  fignify  his  extenfive  autho¬ 
rity,  and  his  invention  of  locks. 

*  JAPAN,  certain  iflands,  the  principal 
of  which  is  called  Niphon,  which  gives  its 
Jiame  to  all  the  reft,  and  is  about  fix  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  breadth.  The  chief  town  of  which 
is  Jeddo.  There  are  a  great  many  leffer 
iflands,  all  fubjeft  to  Japan,  whofe  king 
or  emperor  is  laid  to  have  fifty  or  fixty 
jietty  princes  under  him.  It  was  difcover- 
ed  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1542,  being  driven 
upon  the  coaft  by  a  tempeft.  All  the 
country,  particularly  towards  the  north,  is 
very  cold  in  the  winter,  that  is,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  January,  and  February,  in  which 
months  there  falls  a  great  deal  of  fnow. 
However,  it  is  an  agreeable  country,  with 
a  very  fertile  foil,  almoft  always  green. 
There  are  mountains  of  a  very  great  height, 
•with  volcanos  which  vomit  both  fire  and 
flames,  as  alfo  a  great  many  mines  of  fil- 
ver  and  other  metals.  There  are  many 
fine  cities,  towns,  and  fortreffes.  The 
emperor  keeps  his  court  at  Jeddo,  and  is 
laid  to  furpafs  all  other  monarchs  of  the 
■world  in  magnificence.  The  inhabitants 
are  fubtle,  ambitious,  patient  in  adverfity, 
and  civil  in  their  behaviour;  but  the  cri¬ 
minals  undergo  the  moft  cruel  torments. 
In  their  drefs  they  greatly  refemble  the 
Chiaefe,  whofe  chara&ers  they  under- 
ltand,  though  they  do  not  fpeak  the  fame 
language.  They  have  little  or  no  beard, 
and  their  hairand  teeth  are  black.  When 
they  walk  abroad,  they  have  large  fans  in 
their  hands,  and  coyer  their  heads  from 
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the  fun  with  umbrellas.  But  the  heads  of 
the  common  people  are  bare  in  all  forts  of 
weather.  The  habits  of  the  women  are 
much  likethofe  of  the  men,  and  are  made 
of  rich  fluffs  of  diverfe  colours,  which 
reach  to  the  ground.  Molt  of  their  build¬ 
ings  are  of  wood,  and  are  well  contrived. 
The  houfes  or  huts  of  poor  people  are  made 
of  the  branches  of  trees,  mixed  with  reeds, 
and  covered  with  clay.  The  houfes  in. 
general  are  low,  and  the  roof  extends  fome 
feet  beyond  the  walls,  under  which  there 
are  agreeable  galleries  on  the  back  fide." 
The  nobility  have  buildings  which  are 
large  in  extent,  but  not  in  height,  and 
the  rooms  are  embellilhed  with  beautiful 
ornaments  and  fine  paintings.  The  worit 
is,  that  thefe  houfes  are  apt  to  take  fire, 
infomuch,  that  on  April  2,  1657,  the 
large  city  of  Jeddo  was  confumed  thereby, 
and  above  one  hundred  thoufand  houfes 
were  burned  to  the  ground.  They  furnilh 
their  houfes  with  handfome  mats,  with 
which  they  cover  the  floors,  and  have  mat- 
trafles  upon  which  they  fit  crofs -legged, 
and  lie  upou  them  in  the  night.  They  feed 
themlelves  like  the  Chinefe,  with  two  little 
flicks,  without  touching  their  victuals 
with  their  fingers.  They  have  no  wine 
made  of  grapes,  inftead  of  which  they 
drink  arrack,  drawn  from  x*ice,  but  their 
common  drink  is  tea.  They  have  likewile 
a  kind  of  ale  or  beer  made  of  wheat,  which, 
is  very  ftrong., 

Their  arms  are  guns,  pikes,  bows,  ar¬ 
rows,  and  fabres,  of  which  laft  they  have 
generally  two  at  their  girdles,  one  ihort, 
and  the  other  long.  They  are  very  fond  of 
diverfions,  ihows,  fporrs,  and  malic  ;  and 
as  for  their  religion,  the  head  of  it  is  call¬ 
ed  dairo  ;  they  are  Pagans,  but  are  divided 
into  feveral  fe£ts,each  of  which  have  their 
priefts  and  pagods,  with  idols  in  terrible 
ftrange  kind  of  ihapes. 

The  goods  which  the  Dutch  carry  to 
Japan  are,  fpices,  fugars,  filks,  woollen 
and  linen  cloth,  elephants  teeth,  and  ha- 
berdaihery  wares.  For  which  they  receive 
in  return,  gold,  filver,  fine  copper,  cabi¬ 
nets,  and  other  japanned  and  lacquered 
wares.  Their  porcelaine  exceeds  that  of 
China,  and  is  the  fineft  in  the  world. 
Thefe  iflands  are  placed  between  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between 
thirty-one  and  forty  degrees  of  north  lati¬ 
tude. 

JAPAN  EARTH,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica.  See  Tara  Japomca. 
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JAPANNING,  the  art  of  varnilhing 

and  drawing  figures  on  wood,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  done  by  the  natives  of  Japan 
in  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  fubftances  which 
admit  of  being  japanned  are  almolt  every  . 
ibid  that  are  dry  and  rigid,  or  not  too 
flexible  ;  as  wood,  metals,  leather,  and 
paper  prepared. 

Wood  and  metals  do  not  require  any 
Other  preparation,  but  to  have  their  fur- 
face  pc rfi.  clly  even  and  clean  ;  but  leather 
fhioiriu  be  fecurely  brained  either  on  frames, 
or  on  boards  ;  as  its  bending  or  forming 
folds  would  otherwife  crack  and  force  ofi 
the  coats  of  varniih  ;  and  paper  Ihould  be 
trezted  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  have  a 
previous  fhong  coat  of  fome  kind  of  fize  ; 
but  it  is  rarely  made  the  fubjeef  of  japan¬ 
ning  till  it  is  converted  into  papier  mache, 
or  wrought  by  other  means  into  fuch  form, 
that  its.  ori gnal  ftate,  particularly  with 
refpeft  to  flexibility,  is  loft.  One  principal 
variation  from  the  method  formerly  ufed 
in  japanning  is,  the  uiingor  omitting  any 
priming  or  under-coat  on  the  work  to  be 
japanned.  In  fhe  older  practice,  fuch 
priming  was  always  ufed;  and  is  at  pre- 
fent  retained  in  the  French  manner  of  ja¬ 
panning  coaches  and  fnuff-boxes  of  the 
papier  mache  :  but  in  the  Birmingham 
manufafture  here,  it  has  been  always  re- 
jeifted..  The  advantage  of  ufing  fuch 
priming  or  undercoat  is,  that  it  makes  a 
laving  in  the  quantity  of  varniih  ufed  ;  be¬ 
cause  the  matter  of  which  the  priming  is 
cornpofed  fills  up  the  inequalities  of  the 
body  to  be  varnilhed ;  and  makes  it  eafy, 
by  means  of  rubbing  and  water-polifhing, 
to  gain  an  even  fnrface  for  the  varniih  : 
and  this  was  therefore  fuch  a  convenience 
in  the  cafe  of  wood,  as  the  giving  a  hard- 
nsefs  and  firmnefs  to  the  ground  was  alfo 
in  the  cafe  of  leather,  that  it  became  an 
cftabTilhed  method  ;  and  is  therefore  re- 
tariwed  even  in  the  inftance  of  the  papier 
'mache,  by  the  French,  who  applied  the 
received  method  of  japanning  to  that  kind 
of  work  on  its  introduiftion.  There  is 
peverthelefs  this  inconvenience  always  at¬ 
tending  the  ufe  of  an  undercoat  of  fize, 
shat  the  japan  coats  of  varniih  and  colour 
will  be  conftantly  liable  to  be  cracked  and 
peeled  off,  by  any  violence,  and  will  not 
endure  near  fo  long  as  the  bodies  japanned 
in  the  fame  manner,  but  without  any  fuch 
priming  ;  as  may  be  eafily  obferved  in  com¬ 
paring  the  wear  of  the  Paris  and  Birming¬ 
ham  fn off-boxes  ;  which  latter,  when  good 
V»f  their  kind,  never  peel  or  crack,  or  luf- 
fci  any  damage,  uitiefs  by  great  violence, 
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and  fuch  a  continual  rubbing,  as  waftes 
away  the  fubftance  of  the  varniih  ;  while- 
the  japan  coats  of  the  Parifian  crack  and 
fly  off  in  flakes,  whenever  any  knock  or 
fall,  particularly  near  the  edges,  expofes. 
them  to  be  injured.  But  the  Bu-mingharn 
manufacturers,  who  originally  pradlifed 
the  japanning  only  on  metals,  to  which  the 
reafon  above  given  for  the  ule  of  priming 
did  not  extend,  and  who  took  up  this  art. 
of  themfelves  as  an  invention,  of  courfe 
omitted  at  firftthe  ufe  of  any  fuch  under¬ 
coat  i  and  not  finding  jt  more  necefiary 
in  the  inftance  of  papier  mache,  than  on 
metals,  continue  lfil!  to  reject  it.  On 
which  account  the  boxes  of  their  manu¬ 
facture  are,  with  regard  to  the  wear,  great¬ 
ly  better  than  the  French.  The  laying 
on  the  colours  in  gum -water,  inftead  of 
varniih,  is  alfo  another  variation  from  the 
method  of  japanning  formerly  praCtifed  : 
but  the  much  greater  ftrengthof  the  work,v 
where  they  are  laid  on  in  varniih  or  oil, 
has  occafioned  this  way  to  be  exploded  with 
the  greateft  reafon  in  all  regular  manu-, 
failures  :  however,  they  who  may  prac- 
tife  japanning  on  cabinets,  or  other  fuch,  . 
pieces  as  are  not  expofed  to  much  wear  and 
violence,  for  their  amufement  only,  and 
consequently  may  not  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  encumber  themfelves  with  the 
preparations  aeceftary  for  the  other  me¬ 
thods,  may  paint  with  water  colours  on  an. 
undercoat  laid  on  the  wood,  or  other  fub-. 
llance  of  which  the  piece  to  be  japanned  is, 
formed  ;  and  then  finilh  with  the  proper  J 
coats  of  varniih,  according  to  the  methods, 
below  taught :  and  if  the  colours  are  tem-~  , 
pored  with  the  ftrongeft  ifinglafl  fize  and 
honey,  inftead  of  gum-water,  and  laid  on  , 
verv  fiat  and  even,  the  work  will  not  be- 
much  inferior  in  appearance  to  that  done 
by  the  othec  method  j,  and  will  laft  as  long 
as  the  old  japan.. 

JASMIN.  UM,  the  jafmine,  or  jefiamine  ' 
tree,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants.  The 
common  white  jafmine  is  eafily  propagated,  , 
by  laying  down  the  tender  branches  in  the- 
fpring,  which,  by,  the  fucceeding  fpring, 
will  be  rooted  ftrong  enough  to  be  tranl- 
planted.  They  may  alfobe  railed  by  cur-, 
tings,  which  Ihould  be  planted  in  autumn, 
in  a  moift  border,  where  they  may  have, 
the  morning  fun  :  but  they  muft  be  fereen- 
ed  from  tho  violence  of  the  fun  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  frequently  watered  in  dry- 
weather.  The  cuttings,  thus  managed, 
will  many  of  them  live,  and  have  roots  fit 
to  be  removed  in  the  following  fpring  :  but 
this  method  is  feldom  pradUied,  the  layers 
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always  making  the  beft  plants.  The  two 
lfriped  forts  ihouid  be  planted  in  a  warm 
lituation,  efpecially  the  white  ftriped  ;  for  j 
they  are  much  more  tender  than  the  plain, 
and  are  very  iubjeft  to  be  deftroyed  by 
great  frofts,  if  they  are  expofed  thereto  : 
it  will  therefore  be  proper  to  preferve  a 
plant  of  each,  kind  in  pots,  which  may  be 
removed  into  the  green-houfe  in  winter, 
left,  by  expofing  them  to  the  cold,  they 
lhould  ail  be  deilroved,  and  the  variety 
lolt. 

JASON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon 
of  iElon,  king  of  Thelfaly,  was  left  un¬ 
der  the  guardianihip  of  his  uncle  Pclias, 
who  Peeking  to  deftroy  him,  he  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  cave,  where  Chiron  inftruffed 
him  in  phyfic.  Arriving  at  years  of  dif- 
cretion,  he  returned  to  his  uncle,  who  in- 
fpired  him  with  the  delign  of  failing  to 
Colchis,  to  obtain  the  golden  fleece.  Ja- 
fon  departed  with  above  fifty  of  the  molt 
diftinguilhed  youths  of  Greece,  in  a  veil  el 
named  Argo,  from  Argos  its  builder, 
which  gave  the  name  Argonauts  to  thole 
engaged  in  this  expedition.  Jaion  ob¬ 
tained  the  golden  fleece  by  the  afiiftance 
of  Medea,  who  had  conceived  a  violent 
paliion  for  him,  and  who,  by  her  enchant¬ 
ments,  laid  the  dragon  afleep,  and  taught 
him  to  lubdue  the  brazon- footed  bulls,  and  j 
afterwards  he  married  that  fofeerefs,  but 
at  length  quitted  her  and  married Creufa.  ' 

JASPER,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of 
ferupi,  of  a  complex  irregular  llrutfture,  of 
great  variety  of  colours,  and  emulating 
the  appearance  of  the  finer  marbles,  or  le- 
m.ipellucid  gems. 

The  great  charaPterilHc  of  jalpers  is, 
that  they  all  readily  (hike  fire  with  fteel, 
and  make  not  the  leaft:  effervefcence  with 
aqua-fortis. 

Jalpers,  though  commonly  reckoned 
among  the  precious  ftones,  ought  undoubt¬ 
edly  to  be  ranged  among  the  ferupi ;  being 
only  opake  cryftalline  maffes,  varioully 
debafed  with  an  earthy  admixture  :  and 
to  this  laft  ingredient  it  is  that  they  owe 
ail  their  variety  of  colours,  as  white,  green, 
red,  brown,  and  bluilh.. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  nephritic  flone, 
and  the  lapis  divinus  or  jade,  are  all  genu¬ 
ine  jafpers  ;  but  thd  hard,  bright,  green, 
jafper,  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  fee m  to  be  the 
true  medicinal  kind.  It  is  found  in  maf¬ 
fes  of  various  fixes  and  thapes,  but  the 
more  ufua!  llandard  as  to  fixe,  is  between 
four  and  fix  inches  in  diameter  ;  hut  there 
are  malfes  of  it  found  of  a  foot  or  more  in 
diameter,  and  others  no  larger  than  a  fliorfe 
Vox..  il. 
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bean.  It  is  generally  fimple  and  unmixed  ; 
but  if  it  be  variegated  at  ail,  it  is  always 
with  white,  and  this  is  difpofed  not  in 
Itreaks  or  veins,  but  in  clouds.  It  is  capa¬ 
ble  o!  a  very  fine  poiilh,  and  when  the 
white  clouds  are  well  difpofed,  is  very 
beautiful,  and  in  pieces  not  too  thick,  is 
tolerably  pellucid,  when  held  up  againit 
the  light. 

JASPI-CAMEA,  in  natural  hiftory, 
the  dull,  broad-zoned  green  and  white 
carnea  ;  being  a  very  elegant  fpec.es  much 
refembling  the  comnion  cameain  all  things 
but  colour. 

JASPGNYX,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
pureft  horn -coloured  onyx,  with  beautilul 
green  zones,  which  are  compofed  ol  the 
genuine  matter  of  the  fineft  jalpers. 

JAVELIN,  Hu jid,  in  antiquity,  a  fort 
of  fpear,  five  feet  and  a  half  long  ;  the 
ihaft  of  which  was  of  wood,  with  a  fteel 
point.  Every  fold; er,  in  the  Roman  armies, 
had  fevea  of  thele,  which  were  very  light 
and  flender. 

JAUNDICE,  in  medicine,  a  difeafe 
ariling  from  a  vitiated  ftate  cf  the  blood 
and  humours,  by  means  of  an  excremen- 
titious  bile,  from  a  fault  of  the  bil  ous 
d  tufts,  greatly  injuring  the  functions  of 
the  whole  body,  and  rendering  the  fkin  of 
a  yellow  or  livid  colour.  The  bile  is  a  kind 
of  natural  fago,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  oil,, 
water,  and  fait,  both  volatile  and  fixed, 
feparated  from  the  blood  in  the  liver  for  va¬ 
rious  ufes  of  the  animal  body  and  as  the 
blood  itfelf  may  be  vitiated  many  ways, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  this  humour  is  fome- 
times  rendered  unfit  for  its  offices.  Now 
it  is  often  faulty  by  its  lenfor  or  vifeidity, 
and  fometirors  alto  for  its  exceffive  thin- 
nets.  In  the  firft  cafe  the  fecretory  glands 
of  the  bile  are  obftrafted,  and  the  Imall 
quantity  of  it  that  is  ferrated,  ftagnates  in 
the  hepatic  duets  ;  whence  the  liver  grows 
hard,,  and  under  its  tunicle  are  formed, 
whitifh  concretions,  refembling  hard  foap. 
But  this  dif.-afe  arifes,  not  only  from  the 
vifeidity  of  the  bile,  whereby  it  Hops  m 
its  paflage,  but  alfo  from  its  want  ot  due 
confiftence  :  for  here  the  volatile  fait, 
which  is  one  of  the  compounding  principles' 
of  the  bile,  over-bounds  ;  whence  the  bile 
becomes  too  thin,  hot,  and  irritating  to 
the  inteftines.  In  the  former  cafe  the  bo¬ 
dy  is  too  coftive,  and  the  faeces  are. hard, 
and  a  clay. colour  in  the  latter  a  diar¬ 
rhoea,  attended  by  a  fever  and  thin  yellow 
ftooh,  conftantly  teazes  the  patient.  Per- 
fons  who  ipend  their  lives  in  a  ledentary 
manner,  without  proper  exerciie,  are  moft 
y  A.  liable 
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liable  to  the  farmer  ;  becaufe  the  oily  part 
of  the  bile  grows  too  thick  andvifcid,  for 
want  of  a  due  proportion  of  fait  :  and 
thole  who  render  their  faculties  ufelefs,  by 
too  high  feeding  and1  drinking  fp’trituous 
liquors,  are  generally  moll  expofed  to  the 
latter.  But  there  is  another  fpecies  of 
jaundice,  owing  to  a  very  different  caufe 
from  thofe  above  defcribed  ;  and  that  is 
nervous  fpafms,  when  the  fubcile  elaffic 
fluid  of  the  nerves,  by  becoming  too  acrid 
and  irritating,  conftringes  the  bilious  du&s 
to  the  degree  of  hindering  its  paflage 
through  the  liver  ;  and  conffquently  "it 
muff  remain  in  the  blood,  and.  thence  be 
thrown  on  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 
I  mull  alio  obferve,  that  there  fimetimes 
happens  another  kind  of  conftriclion,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  fcirrhofity  of  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  glands ;  in  which  cafe,  though  the 
liver  and  gall  bladder  be  loaded  with  bile, 
yet  no  part  of  it  can  pafs  into  the  intef- 
tines  5  of  which  I  formerly  law  a  remark¬ 
able  in  fiance  in  the  hofpital. 

A  diiaafe  attended  with  fuch  variety  of 
circumliances,  requires  di  fie  rent  methods 
of  cure.  In  cafe  of  colfivenefs  with  alh- 
coloured  or  whitilh  Itools,  laponaceous 
medicines,  both  alone  and  joined  with 
rhubarb,  are  neceffary.  When  the  belly 
is  too  Joofe,  the  loofenefs  is  rather  to  be 
moderated  than  flopped  ;  which  is  beft 
done  by  rhubarb  with  the  admixture  of  an 
anodyne.  But  paregorics  are  never  more 
proper  in  this  difeafe  than  in  thole  cafes, 
which  we  have  faitl  to  be  owing  to  a  con¬ 
ftriclion  of  the  biliary  duels  by  nervous 
fpafms  :  but  in  every  kind  of  jaundice,  at¬ 
tended  with  ailual  inflammation,  blood  is 
to  be  drawn  ;  and,  generally  fpeaking,  a 
■vomit  is  to  be  given.  This  inflammation 
frequently  fuppurates  and  turns  to  a  vo¬ 
mica  ;  from  which,  if  pure  white  matter 
Iffues,  it  is  a  prom  King  fign,  becaufe  the 
evil  lies  in  the  tunicle  or  outward  mem¬ 
brane.  But  if  the  whole  fubffance  of' the 
liver  is  confirmed  with  ir,  the  patient  la¬ 
bours  under  a  flow  fever  and  great  anxiety 
fora  good  while,  and  then  dies. 

Lallly,  for  correcting  the  bile  itfelf 
■nothing  is  more  ufcful  than  the  following 
draught.  Take  of  lemon  juice  fix  drams  ; 
pf  fait  wormwood  half  a  drain  ;  of  fimnle 
cinnamon-water  one  ounce  ;  of  double  re¬ 
fined  fugar  one  fcruple  ;  mix.  And  it  will 
be  of  fervice  likewife,  in  cafe  of  a  loofe- 
Jieis,  ifits  irritating  quality  be  duly  check- 
ed  by  opiates.  Upon  the  fame  principle, 
Mynficht’s  elixir  ot  vitriol,  taken  in  Bath 
pr  Spavv  water,  is  a  very  good  medicine. 

Monica  £jf  Jfracejiia, 
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JAW,  Maxilla ,  in  anatomy.  See 

Maxilla. 

1BERIS,  fciatica-crefs,  in  botany,  a 

genus  of  plants. 

IBEX,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the 
goal-kind,  with  extremely  Ipng  nodofe 
horns,  which  bend  backwards,  and  are  of 
a  blackilh  colour,  and  annulated  on  the 
furface.  The  body  is  of  a  dark  dulky  co¬ 
lour,  and  islefs  in  proportion  to  the  height 
than  that  of  the  common  goat  i  it  has  a 
great  refemblance  to  the  deer-kind;  the 
legs  are  alfo  perfectly  like  thofe  of  the 
deer,  ffraight,  elegant,  and  flender.  It  is 
frequent  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
notwithfianding  its  vaft  horns,  runs  and 
leaps  with  furprifing  force  and  agility. 

IBIS,  a  bird  which  was  very  ufeful  to 
the  Egyptians  for  deftroying  ferpents,  lo- 
cufts  and  caterpillars  ;  and,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  had  divine  honours  paid  it.  It  is 
all  over  black,  and  about  the  fize  ol  the. 
curlew,  with  the  head  of  a  cormorant,  arid 
the  long  neck  of  a  heron. 

ICARUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was 
the  Ion  of  Daedalus,  who  being  kept  in 
pinion  by  Minos,  in  the  Ule  of  Crete,  his 
father  invented  waxen  wings  for  them  both, 
and  having  taught  Icarus  how  to  ufe  them, 
advifed  him  not  to  fly  too  high  ;  however, 
the  youth  flighted  his  advice,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  too  near  the  fun,  his  wings, 
melted,  and  he  fell  into  the  fea,  which, 
from  his  name,  was  called  the  Icariai\ 
Sea. 

ICE,  Glacici ,  in  phyfiology,  a  folid, 
transparent,  and  brittle  body,  formed  of 
feme  fluid,  particularly  water,  by  means  of 
cold. 

ICE-HOUSE,  a  building  contrived  to 
preferve  ice  for  the  ufe  of  a  family  in  the 
fummer  feafon.  Ice-houfes  are  more  ge¬ 
nerally  ufed  in  warm  countries,  than  with, 
us,  particularly  in  Italy,  where  the  mean- 
ell  per  Ion,  who  rents  a  houfe,  has  hi^ 
vault  or  cellar  for  ice. 

ICELAND,  an  ifland  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  fubjecl  to  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  about  three  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth.  Here 
the  fun  for  two  months  in  the  year  never 
fets,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  winter 
folftice  never  rifes  quite  above  the  horizon. 

I  his  ifland  is  full  of  mountains,  which  are 
ftony  and  barren  ;  but  in  the  valleys  there 
are  excellent  pallures,  and  the  grafs  yields 
a  very  grateful  fmell.  The  ice,  which 
begins  to  break  in  the  month  of  May 
from  the  lands  near  the  pole,  brings  with 
it  a  large  quantify  of  wood  and  animab, 
fuch  as  foxes,  wolves,  and  bears.  The 

natives. 
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Natives  live  in  little  huts  covered  with 
fkins,  or  barks  of  trees,  and  are  a  ftrong 
hardy  race,  who  cloath  themfelves  with 
the  ikins  of  beafts.  They  have  horfes, 
cows,  and  other  cattle,  as  alfo  feveral  hot 
mineral  waters,  which  are  very  falutary  ; 
and  they  have  many  rivers  and  lakes  full 
of  filh,  befides  thofe  they  have  on  the 
coafts,  among  which  there  are  whales. 
There  are  here  feveral  volcanos.  The  in¬ 
habitants  have  no  fort  of  money,  but  only 
baiter  one  commodity  for  another.  The 
foil  is  chiefly  clay,  and  in  fome  places 
fandy.  They  have  many  forts  of  birds  in 
fummer,  and  in  winter  wild  ducks,  ravens, 
and  fwans.  The  horfes  and  iheep  in  win¬ 
ter  live  upon  the  grafs,  which  is  under  the 
fnow,  and  which  they  fcrape  away,  as  alfo 
upon  fea  mofs.  In  the  year  1263,  the 
kings  of  Norway  became  mafters  ot  this 
ifland,  and  afterwards  it  came  to  the 
Danes,  along  with  Norway.  The  king 
of  Denmark  has  a  viceroy  here,  and  their 
prefent  religion  is  the  Lutheran,  among 
thofe  who  live  near  the  lhore,  but  as  for 
fuch  as  live  at  a  difiance  from  the  fettle- 
mpnts,  they  are  fill  Pagans.  Many  of 
them  live  above  a  hundred  years,  without 
the  help  of  phyficians  or  medicines.  The 
Danes  have  here  and  there  a  fettlement  on 
the  coaft,  and  the  only  towns,  or  rather 
villages,  are  Hole  and  Schalkold.  It  is 
feated  five  hundred  miles  weft  of  the  coaft 
of  Norway,  and  almoft  as  far  north-eaft  of 
Scotland,  in  between  fixty-four  and  fixty- 
feven  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

ICH  DlEN,  the  motto  of  the  prince 
of  Wales’s  arms,  fignifying,  in  the  High 
Dutch,  I  ferve,. 

ICHNEUMON,  in  zoology,  the  name 
of  an  animal,  of  which  there  have  been  a 
multitude  of  idle  and  fabulous  things  af- 
ferted.  It  is  a  creature  of  the  weafel  kind, 
with  a  longer,  and  narrower  body  than 
a  cat,  and  fomething  approaching  both  in 
ihape  and  colour  to  the  badger.  Its  nofe 
is  black  and  lharp,  like  that  of  a  ferret. 
It  has  no  beard,  or  wh  liters  ;  its  nofe  is 
prominent,  arid  its  ears  ihort  and  round. 
Its  colour  is  a  yellowiih  grey,  much  like 
that  of  fome  of  the  monkey  clafs.  This 
is  its  appearance  when  in  a  good  humour  ; 
but,  when  frighted  or  provoked,  it  raifes 
its  hairs  upright,  and  ihews  them  variegat¬ 
ed  at  intervals  with  grey  and  yellow  in 
dinftinft  portions.  Its  legs  are  Ihort,  and 
its  feet  have  all  five  toes.  Its  tail  is  very 
long,  and  thick  at  the  infertion  ;  its  teeth, 
and  its  tongue,  like  thofe  of  the  cat  :  and, 
What  is  very  Angular,  is,  that  in  both 
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fexes  it  has  a  large  aperture  fituated  belo\V 
the  anus,  which  it  dilates  and  contradls 
at  pleafure.  Hence  came  the  old  opinion, 
that  both  male  and  female  conceived,  and 
brought  forth  young,  in  this  animal.  It 
is  naturally  a  very  cleanly  animal,  and  is 
very  brilk  and  nimble,  and  of  great  cou¬ 
rage.  It  will  engage  a  large  dog  ;  and  if 
it  have  a  quarrel  with  a  cat,  will  deftroy 
that  creature  by  three  bites  on  the  throato 
Its  nofe  is  fo  lharp  and  narrow,  that  it  can 
very  hardly  lay  hold  of  any  thing  large  with 
his  teeth,  and  fcarce  can  bite  a  man’s 
clenched  fift.  It  is  very  expert  in  feizing 
its  prey  ;  it  ftands  ere£t  on  its  hinder- 
legs,  to  defery  where  it  is  ;  then,  throw¬ 
ing  itfelf  fiat  on  its  belly,  crawls  very 
flowly  towards  it,  and  when  within  reach 
darts  violently  upon  it.  It  feeds  indiffe¬ 
rently  on  all  animals  that  it  can  get  at. 
Its  common  food  are  the  friail,  the  lizard, 
the  chameleon,  fuch  ferpents  as  it  can  ma¬ 
nage,  and  frogs  and  mice  ;  it  is  alfo  very 
fond  of  birds,  and  of  none  fo  much  as  the 
hen  and  chickeii. 

ICHNEUMON  is  alfo  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  flies,  of  the  hymenoptera  order$ 
with  a  triple  fting  at  the  ztnus. 

ICHNOGRAPHY,  in  perfpeffive,  the 
view  df  any  thing  cut  off  by  a  plane  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  horizon,  juft  at  the  bafe  of  it. 
Among  painters  it  fignifies  a  deferiptiora 
of  images,  or  of  ancient  ftatues  of  marble 
and  copper,  of  bafts  and  feml-bufts,  of 
paintings  in  frefco,  Mofaic  works,  and 
ancient  pieces  of  miniature. 

ICHNOGRAPHY,  in  architecture,  a 
defeription  or  draught  of  the  platform  or 
ground-work  of  a  houfe,  or  other  building. 
Or  it  is  the  geometrical  plan  or  platform  of 
an  edifice  or  houfe,  or  the  ground-work  of 
an  houfe  or  building,  delineated  upon  pa- 
1  per,  deferibing  the  form  of  the  feveral 
apartments,  rooms,  windows,  chimnies, 
&c.  See  Building. 

ICHNOGRAPHY,  in  fortification, 
denotes  the  plan  or  reprefentation  of  the 
length  arid  breadth  of  a  fortrefs,  the  difi- 
tindl  parts  of  which  are  marked  out,  either 
on  the  ground  itfelf,  or  on  paper. 

ICHOGLANS,  the  grand  fignior’s 
pages,  ferving  in  the  feragtio. 

ICHOR  properly  fignifies  a  thin  wate¬ 
ry  humour,  like  ferum  ;  but  is  fometimes 
alfo  ul'ed  for  a  thicker  kind,  flowing  front 
ulcers,  called  likewife  fames. 

ICHTH Y OCOLLA,  vulgarly  called 
ifinglafs,  a  folid  glutinous  fubftance,  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  filh  of  the  fturgeon  kind 
caught  in  the  rivers  of  Ruifia  and  Hun- 
1  3  A  2  g?-ry. 
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gary.  The  lkin,  fins,  &c.  are  boiled  In 
water,  the  decoction  infpilfated  to  a  due 
coiifiltence,  and  then  poured  out  To  as  to 
form  thin  cakes  ;  which  are  either  exfic- 
cated  in  that  form,  or  cut  while  foft  into 
ilices,  and  rolled  up  into  fpiral,  horfe- 
ihoe,  and  other  ihapes.  The  belt  is  thin, 
clear,  and  almoft  tranfparent  pieces. 

Ichthyocolla  is  one  of  the  pureft  and 
fiaelf  of  the  animal  glues,  of  no  particu¬ 
lar  fmell  or  talle.  Beaten  into  Ihreds,  it 
ditfolves  pretty  readily  in  boiling  water 
or  milk,  and  torms  a  gelatinous  fubltance* 
which  yields  a  mild  nutriment,  and  proves 
ufeful  medicinally  in  fome  diforders  arif- 
ing  from  a  lharpnefs  and  colliquation  of 
the  humours.  A  folution  of  it  in  water, 
curioufly  fpread,  whilft  hot,  upon  fill:,  af¬ 
fords  an  elegant  flicking  plafler  for  flight 
injuries  of  the  lkin,  not  eafily  fepavable 
from  the  part  by  water,  and  fcarcely  in-* 
ferior  to  the  more  compounded  one,  fold 
tinder  the  name  of  the  ladies  black  plafier, 
in  which  different  balfams  and  refins  'are 
joined  to  the  ichthvocolla. 

ICHTHYOLOGY,  the  fclence  of 
fifhes,  or  that  branch  of  zoology  which 
treats  of  fifhes. 

ICHTHYOLOGIST,  an  author  who 
has  written  profeffedly  of  fillies. 

ICONOCLASTS,  in  church  hiftory, 
an  appellation  given  to  thofe  perfons,  who 
in  the  eighth  century,  oppofed  image 
woriliip  ;  and  it  is  flill  given  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  to  all  Chriflians  who  reject  the 
ule  of  images  in  religious  ipatter. 

ICOSAHEDRON;  a  regular  folid,- 
terminated  by  twenty  equilateral  and  equal 
triangulars. 

It  may  be  confidered  as  confiding  of 
twenty  triangular  pyramids,  whole  vertices 
meet  in  the  center  of  a  fphere  that  cir¬ 
cumscribes  them,  and  therefore  have  their 
heights  and  bafes  equal  ;  wherefore  the 
folidity  of  one  of  thefe  pyramids  multi¬ 
plied  by  twenty,  the  number  of  bafes, 
gives  the  lo] id  content  of  the  icofahe- 
dro-r$. 

ICOSANDRIA,  in  the  Linntean  fvf- 
tem  of  botany,  a  clafs  of  plants. 

The  term  icofaodria  is  here  taken  in  a 
lax  and  indeterminate  fenfe,  fo  as  to  com¬ 
prehend  all  plants  with  more  than  twelve 
flamina,  and  for  the  molt  part  not  much 
exceeding  twenty  :•  however,  the  ckarac- 
teriftic  of  the  clafs  is  rather  to  be  taken 
from  the  manner  of  infertion,  than  num¬ 
ber  of  the.  flamina. 

To  this  clafs  belong  the  callus  or  torch- 
thiflle,  the  amygadalus  or  almond-tree, 
she  cerafus,  or  cherry,  See. 
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IDEA,  the  reprefentatlon  or  refeiii-* 
blance  of  fomething,  even  though  not 
feen,  as  conceived  by  the  mind. 

Mr.  Locke  has  made  it  appear  that  all 
our  ideas  are  owing  to  our  fenfes,  and  the 
reflection  of  cur  minds  upon  thofe  ideas 
which  the  fenfes  have  at  firlt  furniihed  us 
with  ;  and  that  the  diltinClion  of  the 
Cartefians  is  mere  chimera.  See  Locke  s 
Ejj'ay  on  the  Human  Underjlandi'ng. 

So  that  a  perlon  deflicute  of  one  fenfe 
would  have  no  idea  belonging  to  that 
fenfe  ;  and  if  deftitute  of  all  the  fenfes* 
he  would  have  no  idea  at  all,  not  even, 
of  reflection,  as  wanting  all  fenfation  that 
fhould  excite  in  him  the  operations  of  his 
mind,  which  are  the  objeCtsof  his  reflection* 
Thus  far  the  mind  is  altogether  pallive. 

Ideas  only  leem  to  be  innate,  becaufe 
we  find  we  have  them,  as  foon  as  we 
come  to  the  ufe  of  realon,  being  in  etfeCl 
what  we  formed  from  the  ideas  where¬ 
with  the  mind  was  infeafTbly  filled  by  the 
fenfes.  >  • 

Ideas  are  divided  into  fimple  and,  com¬ 
plex. 

Simple  IDEAS  comprize  all  thofe  which 
come  into  the  mind  by  fenfation  ;  fome 
of  which  we  acquire  purely  by  means  of 
one  fenfe  ;  others  by  leveral  fenfes  :  there 
are  other  fimple  ideas  formed  in  the  mind 
both  by  fenfation  and  reflection  jointly* 
Of  fome  of  thefe  kinds  of  ideas  all  our 
knowledge  eonfifls. 

We  Ihould  diftingnifh  between  fimple 
ideas,  as  they  are  perceptions  of  the  mind, 
and  as  they  are  modifications  of  the  bodies 
that  caufe  fuch  perceptions,  that  we  may 
not  think  they  are  exaCtly  the  images  of 
fomething  inherent  in  the  objeCt  ;  for 
moll  of  thofe  of  fenfation  ate  in  the  mind 
no  more  the  likenefs  of  any  thing  ex- 
ifting  without  us,  than  the  names  that 
hand  for  them  are  the  likenefs  of  the 
ideas. 

But  here  the  qualities  of  the  bodies 
which  produce  thefe  ideas  in  us  are  to  be 
diftingudhed  into  primary  and  lecondary 
the  former  are  fuch  as  are  utterly  infepa- 
rable  from  the  body,  in  whatever  flate  it 
be,  and  fuch  as  our  fenfes  conflantly  find 
in  every  particle  of  matter,  as  folidity, 
extenfion,  &c.  Secondary  qualities  are 
fuch  as  are  only  powers  in  the  objeCfs  to 
produce  various  fenfations  in  us  by  means 
of  their  primary  ones,  as  the  figure,  bull:,- 
&c.  of  their  particles,  as  colour,  tafle,  &e. 

Now  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities  are 
in  fome  fenfe  refemblances  of  them  -r  but 
thofe  produced  in  us  by  the  fecoiulary 
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qualities  have  no  refemblance  of  them  at 
all,  being  only  a  power  to  produce  thole 
lenfations  in  us. 

The  mind  has  feveral  faculties  of  ma¬ 
naging  thefe  firople  ideas  ;  as,  i.  That 
of  dillinguilhing  rightly  between  one  and 
another,  wherein  con  lifts  the  accuracy  of 
judgment.  2.  That  of  comparing  them 
one  with  another,  as  to  extent,  time,  place, 
or  any  other  circumftances  of  relation.  3. 
That  of  putting  together  the  ftmple  ideas 
of-  fenfation  and  reflection,  in  order  to 
form  complex  one6.  4.  Children,  having 
got  fome  ideas,  by  degrees  learn  the  ule 
of  figns  :  hence  the  ufe  of  words  being 
to  Hand  as  outward  marks  of  our  inter¬ 
nal  ideas,  if  every  particular  idea  that 
we  take  in,  ihould  have  a  particular 
name  aflixed  to  it,  names  would  grow 
endlefs.  To  prevent  this,  the  mind  has 
another  faculty,  whereby  it  can  make  the 
particular  ideas  received  from  fuch  objects 
become  general  ;  which  is  done  by  con- 
fidering  them  as  they  are  appearances  in 
the  mind  feparate  from  all  other  exiftences, 
and  circumftances  of  exiftence,  See.  and 
this  is  called  abftraftion.  Thus  the  farfte 
colour  being  ooterved  to  day  in  chalk, 
which  we  obferved  yefterday  in  paper,- 
we,  confidering  that  appearance  alone, 
hnake  it  a  reprefentation  of  all  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  call  it  whitenefs. 

From  thefe  four  powers  all  our  com¬ 
plex  ideas  are  formed  :  and  as  before  the 
underftanding  was  paffive,  fo  here  it  is 
active.  . 

Complex  IDEAS  may  be  reduced  to  thefe 
three  heads,  namely,  modes,-  fubftances, 
and  relations  :  modes  are  luen  complex 
ideas  as  are  not  fuppofed  to  exift  by  them- 
felves,  but  are  confidered  as  dependencies 
on  fubftances,  as  triangle,  gratitude,  &c. 
Of  thefe  there  are  two  kinds  ;  1.  Such  as 
are  only  variations  of  the  fame  Ample 
idea,  as  ten,  a  fcore,  &c.  2.  Such  as  are 

compounded  of  Ample  ideas  of  feVefal  forts 
put  together,  to  make  a  complex  one,  as 
beauty,  theft,  &c. 

Subftances  have  their  ideas  from  fu.ch 
combinations  of  Ample  ideas  as  reprefeut 
diilinft  things  fubfrfting  by  themfelves  ; 
in  which  tire  idea  of  lT.bftance,  confufed 
as  it  is,  is  always  the  firft.  Relations  are 
complex  ideas  arifirrg  from'  the  comparifon 
of  one  idea  with  another.  Of  thefe  fome 
onlv  depend  on  the  equality  or  excels  of 
the’  lame  Ample  idea’  in  feveral  fubje&s, 
and  thefe  may  be  called  proportionable  re¬ 
lations/  fuch  as  equal,  more,  &c.  A110- 
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ther  occalion  of  comparing  things  Is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  circumftances  of  their  original, 
which,  not  being  afterwards  to  be  altered, 
make  the  relations  depending  thereon  as 
lafting  as  the  lubjebls  to  which  they  be¬ 
long  ;  as  father,  mother,  &c.  as  alio  in 
the  relations  by  inftitution,  as  prince  and 
people,  Sec.  and  as  to  moral  relations,  they 
are  the  conformity  or  difednforniity  of 
men’s  free  addons  to  laws  and  rules,  whe¬ 
ther  human  or  divine. 

Ideas  may  alfo  be  divided  into  clear  or 
diftind,  and  oblcure  or  confufed. 

Simple  ideas  are  clear,  when  they  con¬ 
tinue  fuch  as  the  objeds  reprefent  them  ; 
when  our  organs  of  fenfation  afe  in  & 
good  tone,  our  memories  retain  them,  and 
can  prefent  them  to  the  mind,  whenever 
it  has  occafion  to  consider  them  ;  and 
when  the  mind  alfo  fees  that  thofe  Ample 
ideas  are  fevcrally  different  one  from  ano¬ 
ther.  The  contrary  to  which  is,  whit 
we  call  obfeurity  and  confuAon  of  ideas. 

Again  ideas,  with  regard  to  their  ob¬ 
jeds,  are  diftinguilhed  into  real  or  fantafti- 
cal,  true  or  falfe,  adequate  or  inadequate. 

Real  IDEAS  are  fuch  as  have  a  foun¬ 
dation  in  nature,  being  conformable  to 
that  being  to  which  they  are  referred  as 
their  archetypes. 

Faiitaftical  IDEAS,  fuch  as  have  no 
foundation  in  nature. 

True  cthd  Falfe  IDEAS. — When  the 
mind  refers  its  ideas  to  any  thing  extra¬ 
neous  to  it,  in  fuch  a  reference,  the  mind 
makes  a  tacit  iuppoAtion  of  their  con¬ 
formity  to  that  thing  ;  which  fuppofition, 
as  it  is  true  or  falle,  fo  the  ideas^thera- 
felves  come  to  be  denominated.  Real 
ideas  are  divided  into  adequate  and  inade¬ 
quate  ;  adequate  ideas  are  thole  which 
perfedly  reprefent  thofe  archetypes  which 
the  mind  iuppofes  them  taken  from,  and 
which  it  makes  them  ftand  for  ;  inade¬ 
quate  are  fuch  as  do  but  partially  repre¬ 
fent  thofe  archetypes. 

IDENTITY,  or  SAMENESS,  denotes 
that  by  which  a  thing  itfeif,  and  not  any¬ 
thing  elfc  ;  in  which  fenfe,  identity  dif¬ 
fers  from  Amilitude  as  well  as  diverfity. 

IDES,  Idus,  in  the  Roman  calendar  ; 
eight  days  in  each  month  are  fo  deno¬ 
minated,  commencing  m  the  months  of 
March,  May,  July,  and  October,  on  the 
fifteenth  day,  and  in  the  other  months  on 
the  thirteenth,  and  reckoned  backward, 
fo  as  in  the  four  months  above  fpecified 
to  terminate  on  the  eighth  day,  and  iu 
the  reft,  on  the  ftxth. 

i  The 
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The  word  is  variouily  derived  ;  it  Teems 
fnoft  probable  to  be  formed  ot  the  Etru¬ 
rian  word  iduo,  for  divide,  to  divide  ;  be- 
caufe  the  ides  divided  the  month  into  two 
equal  parts. 

IDIOM,  Idioma,  either  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  a  language,  or  th'e  particular  dia- 
ledt  of  lome  province,  differing  in  forne 
refpe&s  from  the  language  of  the  nation 
in  general  from  which  it  is  derived. 

IDIOT,  in  the  Englilh  laws,  denotes 
a  natural  or  fool  from  his  birth. 

A  perfon  who  has  underftanding  enough 
fo  meafure  a  yard  of  cloth,  number  twenty 
rightly,  and  tell  the  days  of  the  week, 
&c.  is  not  an  idiot  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

In  other  countries,  repeating  the  Lord’s 
prayer  faves  a  man  from  being  reckoned 
an  idiot. 

IDOLATRY,  the  adoration  paid  to 
Idols  arid  faife  gods,  which  is  due. to  God 
alone. 

Dr.  Owen  divides  the  whole  of  idola¬ 
trous  worlhip  into  Sabaifm  and  Hellenifm. 
Dr.  Prideaux  imagines  the  planets,  as  me¬ 
diators,  to  be  the  firft  objects  of  idolatrous 
worlhip  :  though  Hellenifm  conlifts  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  worlhip  of  dead  men  and 
daemons,  yet  the  Grecians  at  fir  ft  adored 
the  fun,  moon,  and  liars,  as  even  Plato 
owns.  The  Greek  and  Roman  idolatry 
took  its  rife  from  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
Phoenicians,  and  Syrians.  It  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  maxim,  that  religion,  as  well  as 
learning,  and  mankind  itfelf,  had  its  firft 
original  in  the  EalL  We  Ural L  therefore 
fonlider  that  country  firft.  Though  the 
Egyptians  were  reputed  the  wifeft  of  the 
Gentiles,  yet  they  appear,  in  their  reli¬ 
gious  worlhip  of  beafts,  to  h3vea<ftcd  con¬ 
trary  to  common  lenfe.  It  is  alledged, 
the  worlhip  of  brutes  was  the  vail,  under 
which  were  concealed  the  myfteries  of 
their  religion,  as  their  morals  were  hid 
under  hieroglyphics.  Rut  it  is  abomi¬ 
nable  to  adore  Iheep,  cats,  bulls,  dogs, 
cows,  ftorks,  apes,  birds  of  prey,  wolves, 
and  fcveral  forts  of  oxen,  as  the  Egvp- 
tians  did,  under  any  pretence  whatever  ; 
the  very  heathens  ridiculed  this  kind  of 
idolatry  5  each  province  and  diftrift  in 
Egypt  entertained  a  peculiar  devotion  for 
fome  beaft  or  other.  What  was  fignified 
by  this  monftrous  Egyptian  idolatry  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive  ;  many  fables  have 
been  invented  to  palliate  its  enormities. 
This  idolatry  had  footing  in  Egypt,  in 
the  time  of  Mofes  and  the  Patriarchs. 
Tima  much  for  the  Egyptian  idolatry. 
The  Phoenicians  were  among  the  molt  an- 
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dent  nations  and  firft  idolaters  ;  hut  all 
the  account  we  have  of  their  theology  is 
in  a  little  fragment  preferved  by  Eufe- 
bius,  little  to  be  depended  on. 

It  appears  that  the  fun,  moon,  and 
hoft  of  heaven  were  worlhipped  by  the 
Jews,  when  they  tu  riled  to  idolatry,  after 
the  example  of  neighbouring  heathens, 
without  images,  by  an  humble  proftration 
before  them,  or  their  emblems,  light  or 
fire  :  we  muft  farther  remark,  though  the 
Jews  were  guilty  offeveral  kinds  of  idola¬ 
try,  efpecially  bclore  the  Babyloniih  cap¬ 
tivity,  yet  the  heathens  very  unjuftly 
charged  them  with  feveral  ads  of  idola¬ 
try  of  which  they  were  innocent. 

However,  the  Jong  abode  of  the  Ifrae- 
lites  in  Egypt  left  in  them  a  ftrange  pro- 
penfity  to  idolatry,  which  neither  the 
miracles  of  Mofes,  nor  the  rigour  of  his 
laws  againft  the  worlhip  of  idols,  nor  the 
fplendid  marks  of  God’s  prefence  in  the 
Ifraelkiih  camp,  were  fufficient  to  over¬ 
come  ;  they  had  contracted  fuch  an  In¬ 
vincible  pronenefs  to  idolatry,  that  they 
not  only  perfifted  in  the  worlhip  of  the 
Egyptian  deities,  but  adopted  moreover 
every  new  one  which  came  in  their  way, 
as  they  became  acquainted  with  other 
nations.  Mofes  has  recorded  many  in- 
ftances  of  their  idolatry;  but  they  were 
guilty  of  many  more,  which  have  been 
preferved  bv  other  infpil'ed  writers,  who 
feverally  upbraid  them  with  fetting  up  and 
carrying  about  the  idols  of  RemphaH, 
Malkom,  and  many  others  of  the  like 
nature. 

Saul  and  David;  with  all  their  autho¬ 
rity,  were  not  able  to  root  out  idolatry 
from  among  this  people  ;  they  facrificed 
upon  high  places,  they  conlulted  divines 
and  magicians.  Solomon  himlelf,  whom 
God  had  chofen  to  build  his  temple, 
ereCled  altars  to  the  faife  gods  of  the 
Phoenicians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites, 
&c.  and  there  were  few  of  the  kings  hisr 
lucceffbrs  who  did  not  in  this  refpe£t  ihew 
a  like  weaknefs  ;  thus  Jeroboam,  the  foil 
of  Nebat,  king  of  Ifrael,  introduced  the 
worlhip  of  the  golden  calves,  which  took 
fodeep  root  in  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  that 
it  never  was  entirely  extirpated. 

Leaving  the  Eaftern  nations,  it  is  now 
■proper-  to  remove  to  the  Weft,  and  con- 
fider  the  idolatry  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  other  Weftern  nations,  before 
Cbrift.  Nothing  can  be  more  monftrous 
than  the  idolatry  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  contained  in  their  poets  and  dallies, 
in  the  hands  of  every  child,  where  w« 
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meet  with  an  incredible  number  of 

them. 

The  ancient  Britons  had  abundance  of 
magical  rites,  and  adored  a  multiplicity 
pf  idols.  The  Germans  had  the  fame 
idols  as  the  Britons  :  for,  from  the  hea¬ 
then  Saxons,  the  Englilh  learned  their 
idolatry. 

Sozomen  with  Qrigen  and  others  affirm, 
that  when  our  Saviour  was  carried  into 
Egypt,  trj  avoid  the  perfecution  of  Herod, 
the  idols  of  this  country,  which  were  very 
numerous,  and  worfhipped  to  the  greateif 
degree  of  lfupidity  and  excefs,  were  moll 
of  them  lhaken  olf  their  bafis  ;  however, 
though  idolatry  was  not  perfectly  fup- 
preffed,  but  was  Ifill  kept  on  foot  in  the 
fame  meafure  even  in  Rome,  this  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  it  began  to  be  laid  slide  after 
our  Savour’s  birth  ;  the  emperor  Theo- 
dofius,  jun.  delirous  to  put  a  final  end  to 
the  great  work  of  abolilhing  idolatry, 
publifhed  very  fevere  edidfs,  wherein  he 
ordered  all  things  belonging  to  idolatry  to 
be  deftroyed  throughout  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  At  prefent  idolatry  flour ifhes  moll 
in  China. 

IDYLLION,  in  ancient  poetry,  pro¬ 
perly  fignifies  any  poem  of  moderate  ex¬ 
tent,  without  considering  the  fubjeit.  But 
as  the  collection  of  Theocritus’s  poems 
were  called  Id y  Ilia,  and  the  paftoral  pieces 
being  by  far  the  beft  in  that  collection, 
the  term  idyllion  leems  to  be  now  appro¬ 
priated  to  paftoral  pieces. 

JEALOUSY,  in  general,  denotes  the 
fear  of  a  rival  ;  but  is  more  efpecially  mi- 
derftood  of  the  fufpicion  which  married 
people  entertain  of  each  other’s  fidelity 
and  affeCtion. 

Bitter  Waters  of  JEALOUSY,  in  Jewilh 
Antiquity,  certain  can  fee  rated  waters, 
which  a  woman  was  obliged  to  .drink,  in 
order  to  clear  herfelf  of  the  crime  of 
adultery,  whereof  her  jealous  hulband 
accufed  her  ;  the  eonfequence  of  which 
draught  was,  that  if  innocent  the  fluttered 
no  harm,  but  if  guilty  her  belly  fwelled, 
$tc. 

JECUR,  the  liver,  in  anatomy.  See 
Liver. 

'  &  JEFFREYS  (lord  GEORGE)  baron 
Wem,  commonly  called  judge  Jeffreys, 
the  lixth  fon  of  John  Jeffreys,  eft};  of 
ACton,  in  Denbighlhire,  was  educated  at 
Weftminfter-lchool,  whence  he  removed 
to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law ;  but,  it 
is  faid,  was  never  regularly  called  to  the 
Ipar  }  for  in.  iCvbj.  being  at  the  affixes  in 
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Kingfton,  where  few  counfellors  attended, 
on  account  of  the  plague,  the  necellity  of 
the  caie  gave  him  permiiEon  to  put  on  a 
gown,  and  to  plead,  and  this  he  conti¬ 
nued  till  he  reached  the  higheft  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  law.  Alderman  Jeffreys  in¬ 
troduced  him  among  the  citizens  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  he.foon  came  into  great  bufinefs* 
and  was  chofen  their  recorder.  At  length 
refigning  the  recorderlhip,  he  obtained 
the  poff  of  chief  juftice  of  the  King’s 
Bfench,  and  foon  after  the  acceffion  of 
James  II.  the  great  leal.  During  the  reign 
of  king  Charles  II.  he  Ihewed  himfelf  a 
bitter  enemy  to  thofe  diffenting  miniffers 
who,  in  tha,t  time  of  perfecution,  were 
tried  by  him  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
greateft  advilers  and  promoters  of  all  the 
oppreftions  and  arbitrary  meafures  carried 
on  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  his  fan- 
gninary  and  inhuman  proceedings  againft: 
Monmouth’s  unhappy  adherents  in  the 
Weft,  will  ever  render  his  name  infa¬ 
mous.  'Whenever  the  prifoner  was  of  a 
different  party,  or  lie  could  pleafe  the 
court  by  condemning  him,  he  would 
fcarce  allow  him  to  fpeak  for  himfelf ;  but 
would  load  him  with,  the  groffeft  and  moft 
vulgar  abufe,  infulting  the  witneffes  that 
fpoke  in  his  behalf,  and  even  threaten 
the  jury  with  fines  and  imprifonment,  if 
they  made  the  leaft  hefitation  about  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  prifoner  guilty.  Yet.it  is  faid, 
that  when  he  was  in  temper,  and  matters 
perfe&ly  indifferent  came  before  him,  no 
one  became  a  feat  of  juftice  better.  How¬ 
ever,  the  brutality  Jeffreys  commonly 
ihewed  on  the  bench,  where  his  voice  and 
vifage  were  equally  terrible,  ajt  length  ex- 
pofed  him  to  a  fevere  mortification.  A 
fcrivener  of  Wapping  having  a  caufe  be¬ 
fore  him,  one  of  the  opponent’s  council 
faid  lie  was  a  ftrange  fellow,  and  fome- 
times  went  to  church,  and  fometimes  to 
conventicles  ;  and  it  was  thought  he  was 
a  trimmer.  At  this  the  chancellor  fired  : 
“  A  trimmer  I”  faid  he ;  cs  I  have  heard 
iC  much  of  that  monfter,  but  never  flaw 
“  one.  Come  forth  Mr.  Trimmer,  and 
“  let  me  fee  your  ihape.”  He  then  treated 
the  poor  fellow  fo  roughly,  that  on  his 
leaving  the  hall,  he  declared  he  would 
not  undergo  the  terrors  of  that  man’s 
face  again  to  fave  his  life,  and  he  fhould 
certainly  retain  the  frightful  impreftions 
of  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  Soon  after,  the 
prince  of  Orange  coming,  the  lord-chan¬ 
cellor  dreading  the  public  refentmc.it,  dif- 
gulfed  himfelf  in  a  feaman’s  drefs,  with 
intent  to,  leave  the  kingdom,  and  was 
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innking  in  a  cellar,  when  this  fcrivener 
coming  into  the  cellar,  and  feeing  again 
the  face  which  had  filled  him  with  inch 
horror,  flarted  ;  on  which  Jeltrevs,  iear- 
ing  he  was  known,  feigned  a  cough,  and 
turned  to  the  wall  with  his  pot  of. beer 
in  his  hand.  But  Mr.  Trimmer  going 
out,  gave  notice  that  he  was  there,  and 
the  mob  milling  in,  feized  him,  beat  him, 
fpit  in  his  face,  ihewed  every  mark  of 
deteftation,  and  carried  him  before  the 
lord-mayor,  who  fent  him  with  a  ftrong 
poard.to  the  lords  of  the  council,  by  whom 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
died,  the  18th  of  April,  1689.  It  is  by 
fome  imagined  that  his  death  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  wounds  he  had  received. 

JEHOVAH,  one  of  the  Scripture  names  ' 
of  God,  fignifying  the  Being  who  is  felf- 
cxiftent,  and  gives  exigence  to  others,. 
See  the  article  Gad. 

JEJUNUM,  in  anatomy,  the  fecond 
of  the  Small  guts,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is 
tjfnallv  found  empty. 

"  *  JENKINS  (HENRY)  reckoned  the 
oldeft  man  of  the  poftdiluvians,  lived  at 
Elierton  upon  Swale,  in  Yorklhire,  and 
was  born  before  any  regifters  were  kept  in 
churches.  He  remembered  the  battle  of 
Flowclenfield,  fought  on  the  9th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  15135  and  was  fworn  in  the  Chan¬ 
cery  and  other  courts  to  above  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  years  memory.  There  is  a 
record  preferved  in  the  king’s  remem¬ 
brancer’s  office  in  the  Exchequer,  which 
fays,  that  “  Henry  Jenkins,  of  ERerton 
44  upon  Swale,  labourer,  aged  one  hun- 
44  dred  and  fifty-feven,  was  produced  and 
*?  depofed  as  a  witnefs.”  In  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury  of  his  life  he  was  a  fifherman,  and 
when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  follow  that 
occupation,  he  begged  about  Bolton  and 
other  places  in  Yorklhire.  He  died  in 
December,  1670,  at  the  age  of  169,  and 
was  buried  at  Bolton. 

*  JERSEY,  an  iilantj  of  the  Englilh 
channel,  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  the 
coalf  of  Normandy,  in  France,  and  eight 
miles  fouth  of  Portland,  fiibjett  to  Great 
Britain.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  of  difficult  accefs,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rocks,  fands,  and  forts,  erect¬ 
ed  for  its  defence.  The  air  is  very  whole- 
fome,  and  yet  it  abounds  with  a  great 
number  of  toads  ;  and  there  is  more  fruit 
than  corn  in  the  iffand,  though  it  is  well 
warered  with  rivulets.  It  contains  twelve 
parilhes,  and  the  chief  town  is  St.  Hilary, 
in  the  fouth  part  of  the  iffand.  It  lies 
extremely  well  for  trade  in  time  of  peace, 
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and  to  annoy  the  French  with  their  priva¬ 
teers  in  time  of  war.  They  are  defeended 
from  French  ancestors,  and  Hill  govern¬ 
ed  by  Norman  laws,  for  the  Englilh 
courts  have  no  jurifdi&ion  here.  Long, 
z.  20.  W.  Lai.  49.  1 8.  N. 

*  JERUSALEM,  a  city  of  Afia,  for¬ 
merly  the  capital  of  the  Jewiih  kingdom, 
was  taken  by  David  from  the  Jebufites, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  reduced  it  to.  alhesj 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah,  carrying  away  the  Jews  captives 
to  Babylon,  lince  which  time  they  have 
been  fubjeft  to  fome  other  nation  ;  and, 
in  the  time  of  the  firfl  emperors  of  Rome, 
though  they  had  kings,  they  were  only 
fuch  as  were  appointed  by  the  Roman 
government.  The  city  is  now  about  three, 
miles  in  circumference,  and  muft  have 
altered  its  Situation  ;  for  mount  Calvary, 
where  criminals  were  usually  executed, 
wqs  formerly  without  the  walls,  but  is 
now  in  the  middle  of  this  modern  city  ; 
likewife  mount  Sion  is  without  the  walls, 
which,  was  formerly  near  the  center  of 
the  old  city  ;  however,  the  fortifications 
make  a  very  antique  appearance.  The 
private  buildings  are  now  very  mean,  and 
the  inhabitants  very  few,  for  it  is  chiefly 
confiderabie.  on  account  of  the  refort  of 
pilgrims.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Se¬ 
pulchre,  which  the  pilgrims  chiefly, 
come  to  vifit,  ftands  on.  mount  Calvary, 
and  is  a  magnificent  fabrick,  in. which  al- 
moll  every  nation  of  Chriflians  has  a  pe¬ 
culiar  chapel.  There  are  in,  this  church 
twelve  or,  thirteen  places,  confecrated  on, 
account  of  fome  particular  a'fhons  done  in 
them,  relating  to  the  death, and  reiurroc-. 
tion  of  ChrilJ,  as  the  place  where  he  was 
nailed  to  the  crofs,  the  place  where  the 
foldiers  flood  who  pierced  his  fide,  where 
the  angels  appeared  to'the  women  after 
the  refu  erection,  &c.  On  Gooch  Friday, 
every  year,  there  is  a.  folemnization  of 
his  paflion  in  this  church,  when  all  the 
parts  of  it  are  a<ffed,  fuch  as  the  nailing 
of  him  to  the  crofs,  the  crowning  him. 
with  thorns,  and  the  taking  of  his  body 
down  from  the  crofs.  A  patriarch  refides 
here,  who  is  of  the  Greek  church.  It  is. 
one  hundred,  and  tw'enty  miles  fouth-wefb 
of  Damafcus.  Long.  39.  25.  E.  Lat.  31, 
50.  N. 

JESUITS,  or  the  fee  let  y  of  Jefus,  a 
moft  famous  religious  order  in  the  Romilh 
church,  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a 
native  of  Guipufcoa  in  Spain,  who  in  the 
year  1538  aflembled  ten  of  his  compani-. 
ons  at  Rome,  principally  chofen  cut  of 
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the  university  of  Paris,  and  made  a  pro- 
pofal  to  them  to  form  a  new  order  ; 
"when,  after  many  deliberations,  it  was 
agreed  to  add  to  the  three  ordinary  vows 
of  chaftity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  a 
fourth,  which  was,  to  go  into  all  coun¬ 
tries  whither  the  pope  Ihould  pleafe  to 
fencj  them,  in  order  to  make  converts  to 
the  Romiih  church.  Two  years  after, 
pope  Paul  III.  gave  them  a  bull,  by  which 
he  approved  this  new  order,  giving  them 
a  power  to  make  l'uch  ftatutes  as  they 
ihould  judge  convenient  ;  on  which,  Ig¬ 
natius  was  created  general  of  the  order; 
which  in  a  Ihort  time  Spread  over  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  to  which  Ignatius 
fent  his  companions,  while  he  ftaid  at 
Rome,  from  whence  he  governed  the  whole 
focietv. 

J  i 

The  entire  fociety  is  compofed  of  four 
forts  of  members  ;  novices,  fcholars,  ipi- 
ritual  and  temporal  coadjutors,  and  pro- 
feffed  members.  The  novices  continue  fo 
two  years,  after  which  they  are  admitted 
to  make  the  three  Simple  vows,  of  chaftity, 
poverty,  and  obedience,  in  the  prefence  of 
their  Superiors.  The  fcholars  add  fome 
fpivitual  exercifes  to  their  ftudies.  The 
principal  coadjutors  afiift  the  profeffed 
members,  and  alfo  make  the  three  Ample 
vows  :  the  temporal  coadjutors,  or  -  lay- 
brothers,  take  care  of  the  temporal  affairs 
of  the  fociety  ;  and  the  profeffed  mem¬ 
bers,  which  compofe  the  body  of  the  fo¬ 
ciety,  befides  the  three  Iimple  vows,  add  a 
Special  vow  of  obedience  to  the  head  of 
the  church  in  every  thing  relating  to 
millions  among  idolaters  and  heretics. 
They  have  profeffed  houfes  for  their  pro- 
fe fled  members  and  their  coadjutors  ;  col¬ 
leges,  in  which  the  fcienees  are  taught  to 
ftrangers  ;  and  Seminaries,  in  which  the 
young  Jeluits  go  through  a  courfe  of  phi- 
lofophy  and  theology.  They  are  governed 
by  a  general,  who  has  four  afliftants,  and 
who  appoints  reclors,  Superiors  of  houfes, 
provincials,  vifitors,  and  commiffaries..  The 
difcipline  of  thefe  houfes,  and  efpecially  of 
the  colleges,  was  regulated  by  Ignatius 
himfelf.  The  order  of  Jefuits  was  lately 
fupprefled  in  France  and  Spain,  and  that 
once  famous  fociety  is  now  almoft  generally 
extirpated. 

*  JESUS  CHRIST,  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  was  conceived 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  at  Bethlehem,  aoocrding  to  the 
inoft  common  opinion,  on  the  25th  of 
December,  in  the  year  of  the  world  4004. 
He  gave  fight  to. the  blind;  hearing  to-the 
Vo  l.  II, 
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deaf,  health  to  the  fick,  raifed  the  dead  TO 
life,  and  confirmed  the  divinity  of  his 
million  by  a  multitude  of  the  moft  bene¬ 
ficent  miracles,  which  he  performed  in 
public.  Sut,  notwithstanding  this,  all  that 
that  the  prophets  had  foretold  came  to  pafs. 
The  Jews  would  not  acknowledge  him  to 
be  the  Melfiah  ;  they  unjnftly  condemned 
him  to  death,  and  nailed  him  to  a  crofs 
on  mount  Calvary,  between  two  thieves, 
on  Friday  the  3d  day  of  April,  in  the 
36th  year  of  the  vulgar  oera,  at  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  :  JefusChnft 
expired  on  this  crofs,  for  the  Salvation  of 
the  human  race,  at  about  three  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  His  death  was  accompanied 
with  feveral  prodigies,  for  the  lun  was 
darkened,  the  rocks  were  rent,  and  many 
were  raifed  from  the  dead.  He  arofe,  as 
he  himfelf  had  foretold,  and  was  feen  of 
his  apoftles,  and  in  an  affemblv  of  above 
five  hundred  of  his  difciples,  the  greatefh 
part  of  whom  were  frill  living  when  Sr. 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians.  Jeius 
.Chrift  eat  and  drank  with  his  difciples 
feveral  times  after  his  re  fur  region  ;  he 
inftruded  them  in  all  the  truths  neceflary 
to  Salvation,  ordered  them,  to  preach  his 
gofpel  to  all  nations,  and  forty  days  after 
his  refttrreiflion,  afeended-  up  into  heaven 
in  their  prefence.  Eight  days  after,  his 
difciples  received  the  gift  and  graces  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  They  immediately  preach¬ 
ed  the  dodtrine  and  refurreftion  of  Jefus, 
which  they  confirmed  by  new  miracles, 
they  fuftered  the  moft  cruel  perfections, 
and  Sealed  the  truths  they  taught  With 
their  blood. 

JET,  G agates,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fo¬ 
lic!,  dry,  opake,.  inflammable  fubftance, 
found  in  large  detached  maftes,  of  a  fine 
and  regular  ftrudture,  having  a  grain  like, 
that  of  wood,  Splitting  more  eafily  horr- 
zontally  than  in  any  other  dire&ion,  very 
light,  model ately  hard,  not  fufible,  but 
readily  inflammable,  and  burning  a  long 
time  with  a  fine  greenifih  flame. 

It  is  of  a  lure  deep  black  colour,  very 
glofly  and  Ihining,  except  upon  its  fur- 
face,  where  it  Has  been  fowled  by  acci¬ 
dent.  When  examined  by  the  microfcope, 
it  is  found  to  be  compofed  of  a  number  of 
, parallel  plates,  very  thin,  and  laid  cloleiy 
upon  one  another.  It  is  not  Soluble  in, 
nor  makes  any  efl'ervefeencp  with  acids. 
It  Ihould  be  chofen  of  the  deepeft  black, 
of  a  moderate  hardnefs,  very  light,  and 
fuch  as  will  Split  moft  evenly  in  an  hori¬ 
zontal  diredion  ;  this  being  its  great  cha- 
radkxiftic,  by  which  it  is  diftinguiihed 
3  B  frotli 
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frsm  the  cannel-coal,  which  breaks  equal¬ 
ly  eafy  any  way. 

Jet  is  of  great  ufe  to  perfumers,  and  is 
fqmetimes  preferibed  in  medicine. 

JET  D’EAU,  a  French  term,  fre¬ 
quently  atfo  uied  with  us,  for  a  foun¬ 
tain  that  caffs  up  water  to  a  confid.erable 
height  in  the  air. 

JEWEL,  any  precious  flone  or  orna- 
spent  befet  with  them. 

JEWEL-OFFICE,  an  office  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  crown,  that  has  the  charge  of 
faihioning  aqd  weighing  the  king’s  plate, 
and  delivering  it  out  by  warrants  from 
the  lord  chamberlain.  The  principal  offi¬ 
cer  is  the  mailer  of  the  jewel-office. 

JEWS,  thofe  who  profefs  obedience  to 
the  laws  and  religion  of  Mofes,  before 
■whom  every  man  worihipped  God  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  inclination  of  his  own  heart. 

How  far  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  Jews  were  copied  from  thole  of  the 
Egyptians,  among  whom  they  had  fo  long 
fojourned,  or  how  far  they  were  typical 
©f  fomething  future,  are  queftions  wh.ch 
\ve  leave  to  be  difeuffed  by  divines.  But 
as  to  the  religion  of  the  modern  Jews,  it 
is  a  manifeff  abfurdity  ;  fince  being  with¬ 
out  a  temple,  facrifices,  &c.  it  cannot  be 
©onfidered  as  fubfifting  any  longer. 

JEWISH  HOURS,  in  chronology.  See 
the  article  Hour. 

JEZIDES,  among  the  Mahometans,  a 
term  of  fimilar  import  with  heretics  among 
Chriftians. 

IGNIS  FATUUS,  In  metereology, 
a  meteor,  otherwife  called,  Will  with  a 
whiff). 

IGNITION,  in  chemiftry,  the  heat¬ 
ing  metals  red-hot,  without  melting  them. 
Lead  and  tin  are  too  foft  to  bear  ignition, 
which  takes  eft'eft  oply  in  the  harder 
metals,  as  gold  and  lilver,  but  efpecially 
iron. 

IGNORAMUS.,  in  law,  a  term  which 
Ijgnifies  we  are  ignorant.  This  is  ufed 
when  the  grand,  jury  impannelled  on  the 
jnquifition  of  criminal  caufes,  rejedt  the 
evidence  as  too  weak  to  make  good  the 
prefentment  or  indidlment  brought  againit 
a  perfon,  fo  as  to  bring  him  upon  his  trial 
by  a  petty  jury;  in  which  cafe  they  in- 
dorfe  this  word  on  the  back  of  the  bill  of 
indidlrnent.  In  confequence  of  which,  all 
further  proceedings  agajnff  the  party  ac- 
cufed  are  hopped,  and  the  luppofed  of¬ 
fender  is  delivered  without  further  an- 
fwer. 

IGNORANCE,  Ignorantia ,  the  priva¬ 
tion  or .  abje-nce  of  knowledge. 
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IGNORANCE,  in  law,  is  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  which  will  not 
excufe  a  perfon  from  fuffering  the  penalty 
inffidted  on  the  breach  of  them  ;  for  every 
one  is  obliged,  at  his  peril,  to  know  the. 
laws  of  the  land. 

IGUANA,  in  zoology,  an  American 
.  fpecies  of  lizard,  with  a  long  round  tail, 
five  toes  on  each  foot,  and  the  creft  of 
the  throat  and  the  dorfal  future  den- 
;  tated. 

JIB,  among  fcamen,  the  foremoft  fail 
of  a  ihip,  or  that  which  is  extended  the 
furtheft  before  the  prow  :  it  is,  like  all 
the  other  ftay-fails,  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  is  boifted  from  the  jib,  boom  towards 
the  fore -top-malt,  head. 

JIB-BOOM,  a  certain  pole  or  Hoping 
malt,  which  is  run  out  on  a  line  with, 
the  bowfprit,  to  bear  out  the  jib  to  its 
proper  extent  :  this  boom  can  occafionally 
be  drawn  in,  which  is  always  the  cafe, 
when  they  come  into  a  harbour,  to  pre¬ 
vent  breaking  amongft  the  lhipping 


anchor. or  palling. 

ILEX,  the  holm-oak,  or  evergreen- 
oak,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  which 
are  propaga  ed  by  fowing  their  feeds  : 
the  belt  ieafon  for  this  work  is  in  the 
beginning  of  March  ;  but  then,  as  the 
acorns  are  ripe  in  autumn,  they  lhould  be 
preferved  either  in  land,  or  dry  earth, 
until  the  fpring,  otherwife  they  will  lofe 
their  growing  faculty  ;  which  is  com¬ 
monly  the  cafe  with  thofe  brought  annu¬ 
ally  from  Genoa,  fcarce  one  feed  in  fifty 
of  them  ever  riling;  however,  fince  we 
have  many  large  trees  now  in  England, 
which  produce  good  feeds,  we  need  not 
fend  to  Italy  for  them  ;  hut  were  I  to  ad- 
vife,  I.  lhould  much  rather  have  them 
from  Portugal  than  Italy  ;  for  the  voyage 
being  much  Ihorter,  they  are  generally 
brought  from  thence  in  very  good  condi¬ 
tion  ;  efpecially  if  they  are  brought  over 
in  the  packet-boat  to  Plymouth. 

The  manner  in  which  I  would  advife 
their  being  fown  is,  for  large  quantities,  in 
drills  at  about  four  feet  diffance  ;  but  for  a 
fmall  parcel,  they  mull  be  fown  in  rows 
on  a  bed  much  nearer. 

Thefe  trees  are  bt  many  greatly  efteem- 
ed  for  hedges  to  furround  wildernefs  quar¬ 
ters  ;  but  they  are  fubjeft  to  grow  too 
large  for  that  purpofe,  becaufe  we  lhould 
never  hide  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  fuch.i 
places  from  the  fight, 

T,he  foil  in  which  they  thrive  beft,  is  a 
hazelly  loam,  not  too  ftrpng,  nor  over 
light^  in  which  they  will  grow  to  a 
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large  fixe,  and  refill  the  fevereft  cold  of 
our  climate  ;  and  retaining  their  leaves 
all  the  Winter,  afford  an  agreeable  prof- 
pe#  in  that  feafon  :  but  they  lhould  by 
ho  means  be  planted  near  fuch  walks,  or 
other  parts  of  the  garden,  as  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  kept  clean  ;  for  in  the  month  of 
April,  when  they  call  their  old  leaves, 
they  make  a  great  litter,  and  are  apt  to 
blow  about  with  the  wind,  and  become 
Very  troublefome  ;  and  in  June,  when 
their  male  flowers  fall  off,  they  occafidn 
no  lefs  trouble  to  clean  them  up  daily  in 
fuch  places  ;  and  in  the  pleafantefl  feafon 
of  the  year*  they  are  the  moll  unfightiy 
trees  in  a  garden,  the  old  leaves  decaying 
at  that  feafcn,  and  falling  off;  and  the 
male  flowers,  which  are  generally  in  great 
plenty,  are  then  produced,  which  renders 
it  not  fo  valuable  in  places  much  frequent¬ 
ed  ;  but  for  larger  plantations,  at  a  remote 
diftance  from  the  habitation,  fo  as  be  juft 
within  the  view,  they  make  a  very  hand- 
fome  appearance,  efpecially  in  the  winter 
feafon. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  accounted  very 
good  for  many  forts  of  tools  and  utenfils, 
as  mallet-heads,  mall-balls,  chairs,  wedges, 
beetles,  pins,  See.  as  alfo  for  pallifadoes  ; 
and  affords  the  nioft  durable  charcoal  in 
the  world,  an,d  is  the  common  fuei  in  the 
fouthern  parts  <S»f  France  and  Italy.  1 Wil¬ 
ier' s  Gat'd.  DIB. 

.  ILEX COCCIGER  A,  or  HOLM  OAK, 
is  of  much  lower  ftature  than  the  former 
forts,  and  feldom  grows  to  the  height  of 
a  tree  :  this,  though  a  native  of  the 
warmeft  parts  of  France,  yet  will  endure 
the  cold  of  our  climate  in  the  open  air. 
It  may  be  propagated  in  the  farile  manner 
as  the  former,  and  deferves  a  place  amongft 
other  ihrubs  of  low  growth,  for  its  curio- 
lity,  as  being  the  plant  on  which  the 
Icermes  are  bred. 

ILIAC  PASSJON,  called  alfo  Volvu¬ 
lus,  Miferere *  Mel ,  and  Chordapfus ,  in 
phyfic,  a  fevere  kind  of  colic. 

This  difeafe,  by  the  Greeks  named 
eileon ,  Sind  by  Celfus  the  difeafe  of  the 
fmaller  gut,  is  very  acute.  It  is  a  vio¬ 
lent  inflammation  of  the  inteftine,  which, 
unlefs  fpeedy  relief  be  given,  foon  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  gangrene,  and  death. 

Wherefore  blood  mull  be  plentifully 
drawn  with  great  expedition,  not  once 
only,  but  twice,  and  generally  thrice  : 
then  the  belly  is  to  be  moved  ;  but  this  is 
Very  difficult  to  be  done,  becaufe  acrid 
cathartics  caufe  too  great  an  irritation,’ 
and  are  thrown  up  by  vomit  :  therefore  it 
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is  to  be  attempted  by  ftimulating  clyftetify 
and.  gentle  cathartics,  which  are  moft 
likely  to  give  mutual  affifiance  to  each, 
other’s  operation.  Anodynes  too  are  ne- 
ceffary,  but  mixed  with  the  purging 
medicines.  Thus  a  very  proper  medicine 
will  be  a  fcruple  of  the  cathartic  extra#, 
with  one  grain  of  the  Thebaic  extra#  ; 
and  fome  hours  after*  two  fpoonfuls  of 
infufion  of  fena,  with  the  addition  of  a 
fourth  part  of  the  tin#ul*e  of  fena,  to  be 
taken  either  every  Hour,  or  every  two 
hours,  till  the  patient  has  had  a  fuffici- 
ent  number  of  ftools. 

It  this  courfe  prove  ineffeJluSd,  it  will 
be  right  to  order  quickfilver  to  be  fv/al- 
lowed  down  ;  which  has  a  two-fpld  ufe  iit 
this  cafe;  to  wit,  by  its  ponderofity,  that 
of  reftoring  the  natural  motion  of  the  in- 
teftines,  which  is  inverted  ;  and  by  its 
llipperinefs,  that  of  foftening  and  driving 
downward  the  excrements  which  flop  the 
paflage.  Upon  thefe  accounts  it  is  to  be 
given  in  large  quantities*  to  a  pound 
weight  at  leafl  \  arid  generally  requires  to 
be  repeated.  Nor  ought  the  phyfician  to 
ufe  any  long  delay  in  trying  this  experi¬ 
ment,  fof  fear  of  ah  a#ual  mortification, 
of  the  inflamed  parts,  whereby  the  coats 
of  the  inteftines  are  deftroyed,  and  the 
quickfilver  runs  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. 

In  ihort,  fomentations  are  of  fome  fer- 
vicej  particularly  warm  flannels  foaked  in 
fpirits  of  wine  ;  or  what  Sydenham  pre- 
feribes,  a  live  puppy  held  conftantly  on 
the  bare  belly.  But  an  immerfion  tip  to 
the  breaft  in  the  warm  bath  is  far  more 
beneficial  ;  and  if  the  pain  is  not  dif- 
cufled,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  cupping- 
glaifes,  with  flight  fcarifications  about  the 
navel. 

The  fame  method  of  cure  is  to  be  oH- 
ferved  in  that  fevere  difeafe  by  the  French 
called  colica  piBonutn,  and  by  the  Engliih 
in  the  American  iflands,  where  it  is 
very  rife,  the  dry  belly-ach  :  for  it  is  a 
pam  attended  with  a  fever  and  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  moft  ti'oublei'ome  coftivenefs. 
Mead. 

ILIACUS  MUSCULUS,  In  anatomy, 
a  broad  thick  mufcle,  lying  on  the  infide 
of  the  os  ilium. 

ILIAD,  in  literary  hiflory,  the  name 
of  an  ancient  epic  poem,  the  firft  and 
fineft  of  thofe  compdfed  by  Homer. 

As  there  was  no  true  hiftory  before  the 
firft  Olympiad,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  Homer  took  the  fubj  j#  of  his  Iliad 
from  slide  traditional  ftories'  which  were 
1  handed 
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1;flrtdfed  down  from  father  to  fon,  refpeil- 
ing  the  Trojan  war  ;  adding  fuch  other 
characters,  allegories,  and  circumftances, 
as  were  fuitable  to  his  defign,  which  was 
evidently  that  of  difplaying  to  his  conn*- 
trymen,  who  were  Greeks,  the  miichiev- 
obs  effeCts  cf  their  too  frequent  diifenti- 
ons,  and  the  benefits  arifing  from  a  con¬ 
trary  conduCt. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  at  the  time 
Homer  wrote  this  poem,  and  for  fome 
centuries  before,  the  Grecians  were  di¬ 
vided  intt>  as  many  fmall  independent 
tfates  as  they  had  large  cities  :  and  as 
their  body  politic  and  government  were 
cMinCt  and  different,  fo  was  too  often 
their  interefi,  whence  arofe  animofities, 
and  fometimes  wars  among  themfelves  ; 
yet  as  thefe  people  had  very  powerful 
neighbours,  and  inveterate  enemies,  they 
were  often  obliged,  notwithftanding  their 
own  petty  quarrels,  to  confederate  them¬ 
felves  together  under  one  general  for  their 
mutual  fafety :  and  when  they  were  thus 
united,  and  had  no  contention  among 
them,  they  were  generally  victorious,  and 
an  over-match  even  for  the  Perfians  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  when  by  their  own  feuds 
and  dltfentions,  their  armies  were  divided 
and  weakened,  their  enemies  prevailed 
over  them,  and  part  of  their  country  was 
defpoiled. 

Homer  faw  this,  and  knowing  that  an 
ihfiructive  leffon  on  the  fubjeCt,  difguifed 
under  the  allegories  of  an  important  aCti- 
nn,  and  delivered  in  an  infiiluating  pleaf- 
ing  manner,  would  do  more  good  with 
fbch  a  people  than  themoft  powerful  ora¬ 
tory  and  argumentation,  he  compofed  his 
Iliad  for  their  ufe  }  the  defign  of  which 
is  to  fhew,  that  unanimity  and  concord 
among  princes  and  governors  occalioned 
the  prefervation  and  profpenty  of  ffates, 
and  that  difeord  brought  on  their  deilruc- 
tion.  This  therefore  is  the  principal  mo¬ 
ral  of  the  poem  ;  and  this  he  has  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  anger  of  Achilles  and  its 
confequences,  which  form  the  aCtion  and 
fable  of  the  poem,  which  are  are  as  fol¬ 
low. 

Several  Grecian  princes,  independent  of 
each  other,  are  united  againft  the  Trojans, 
to  revenge  themfelves  of  an  infult  offered 
to  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta.  They  cleft 
Agamemnon, brother  to  the  injured  prince, 
their  general,  who  by  an  aft  of  violence 
affronts  Achilles,  the  mod  valiant  of  all 
the  confederates  ;  upon  which  this  prince 
breaks  the  union,  withdraws  from  the 
army,  and  obfiinately  refufos  to  fight  for 
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the  common  caufe ;  whereupon  there  art 
contentions  among  the  troops,  who  grow 
mutinous,  and  the  Trojans  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  abfence  of  Achilles,  and  of 
their  difputes  and  divisions,  recover  new 
fpirits,  deltroy  a  great  number  of  the 
Greeks,  and  prefs  them  fo  clofe,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  raiie  fortifications  to  fe- 
cure  their  fleet,  are  about  to  quit  the 
Phrygian  ccaff,  and  to  return  home  with, 
dishonour.  Agamemnon,  by  the  advice 
of  the  other  princes,  fblicits  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  Achilles,  but  in  vain.  He  con¬ 
tinues  inexorable,  and  refufes  them  aid, 
even  at  a  time  when  all  their  beft  gene¬ 
rals  Were  wounded,  their  fortifications  de- 
ff roved,  and  the  fleet  fet  on  fire  :  at  laff, 
however,  he  permits  his  deareft  friend 
Patroclus  to  fight  for  the  Greeks  in  his  ar¬ 
mour,  who  is  killed  byHeftor  ;  this  draws 
the  fury  of  Achilles  on  the  Trojans  ;  and 
Agamemnon  and  he  having  both  feverely 
futfered  for  their  folly,  are  made  friends  : 
Achilles  returning  again  to  the  army, 
kills  Heftor  with  his  own  hand,  and  the 
Trojans  are  vanquifbed  :  fo  that  in  this 
poem,  which  does  not  extend  to  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  Troy,  but  ends  with  the 
death  of  Heflor,  becaufe  that  puts  an  end 
to  the  anger  of  Achilles,  and  the  action  is 
complete,  the  poet  has  fully  inculcated  his 
intended  moral,  by  ihewing  the  terrible 
effeffs  which  enfued  from  a  divifion  among 
their  princes,  and  the  good  effects  which 
attended  their  union  and  friendfhip. 

To  excite  curiofitv,  and  raife  our  ad- 
miration  to  the  highelt  pitch,  he  has  til- 
ferted  many  things  that  are  wonderful, 
and  out  of  nature  ;  but  they  are  generally 
introduced  with  the  pomp  of  celeltial  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  by  favour  of  the  gods  and 
goddelfes,  in  order  that  they  may  appear 
probable,  ahd  obtain  belief.  We  are  alfo 
to  obferve,  that  as  valour  was  a  darling 
paffion  among  the  Greeks,  he  has  magni¬ 
fied  their  deeds,  that  they  might  read  his 
work  with  the  greater  pleafure,  and  that 
the  moral  might  be  more  effectually  fixed 
upon  the  mind. 

Homer  had  fuch  a  comprehenfive  ge¬ 
nius,  fuch  a  fertile  fancy,  and  was  fo  well 
acquainted  with  perfons  and  things,  and 
efpecially  with  the  paffions  and  humours 
of  mankind,  that  the  ancients  efieemed 
him  as  the  great  high-priefi:  of  nature, 
who  was  admitted  into  her  inmofl  choir, 
and  infirufted  in  her  molt  folemn  myfteries. 
The  characters  of  his  perfons,  though  very 
numerous,  are  drawn  with  fo  much  judg- 
|  meat,  with  fuch  a  furprifing  variety,  and 
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fa  diflinguUhcd  by  their  manners  and  fen- 
tlrfients,  that  every  one  has  fomething  pe¬ 
culiar  to  himfelf,  by  which  he  is  difcover- 
ed  even  in  his  fpeeches  from  all  the  reft. 

The  diitinftions  he  has  obferved  in  the 
different  degrees  of  virtues  and  vices  are 
extremely  exadl  ;  and  the  fingle  quality  of 
courage,  which  he  has  given  to  moll  of 
his  heroes,  is  fo  wonderfully  diverfified, 
that  it  appears  different  in  each.  Thus 
in  a  fine  piece  of  painting,  where  fome 
particular  paftion  is  reprefented,  every  face 
appears  aftefted  :  but  the  attitude  and  turn 
of  the  features  {hew,  that  each  is  aft'ecled 
in  a  different  manner,  or  in  a  different  de- 
gree. 

If  we  may  credit  Strabo  the  hiftonan 
and  geographer,  Homer  has  been  as  exadl 
in  his  defcription  of  countries  and  cities, 
as  in  that  of  his  perfons  :  but  what  more 
particularly  recommends  him  to  readers  of 
tafte  and  genius,  is  his  amazing  imagina¬ 
tion,  his  fertility  of  invention,  which  is 
indeed  the  very  fountain  of  all  poetry,  and 
difcovers  itfel'f  in  a  miraculous  manner, 
not  only  in  his  fable,  allegories,  machine¬ 
ry,  and  charadlers,  but  even  in  his  de- 
fcriptions,  images,  and  fimilies,  which 
are  ever  bold  and  animated.  Every  thing 
is  alive  in  Horner.  There  is  little  of 
narration  ;  for  the  perfons  appear,  as  it 
were,  before  you,  and  fpeak  for  themfelves. 
He  has,  as  Ariftotle  obferves,  found  out 
Irving  words,  and,  by  daring  tropes  and 
figures,  conveys  his  fentiments  in  an  un- 
ufual  and  furprifing  manner. 

ILIUM,  in  anatomy,  the  third  and 
laft  of  the  {mail  guts,  is  lituated  principally 
below  the  navel,  near  the  ofia  ill i ;  whence 
its  name. 

IMAGE,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  an  arti¬ 
ficial  reprefentation  or  fimilitude  of  fome 
perfon  or  thing,  ufed  either  by  way  of  de¬ 
coration  and  ornament,  or  as  an  objeft  of 
religious  worlhip  and  veneration  ;  in 
which  laft  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  indifferently 
with  the  wrord  idol. 

IMAGINATION,  a  power  or  faculty 
of  the  mind/  whereby  it  conceives  and 
forms  ideas  of  things  communicated  to  it 
by  the  outward  organs  of  fenfe. 

IMAM,  a  name  applied  by  the  Maho 
metans  to  him  who  is  head  of  the  congre¬ 
gations  in  their  mofques  5  and  by  way  of 
eminence  to  him  who  has  the  fupreme  au¬ 
thority  both  in  refpeft  to  fpirituals  and 
temporals.  There  are  fubordinate  imams 
in  each  town  who  reprefent  the  chief  imam, 
but  only  with  refpeft  to  religion.  When 
the  imam  of  the  Muffulman  religion  is 
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mentioned  without  diftinftion,  it  is  always 
reftrifted  to  the  rightful  and  lawful  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Mahomet,  the  fountain  both  of 
fecular  and  facred  jurifdiftion.  The  Ma¬ 
hometans  are  not  perfeftly  agreed  concern¬ 
ing  the  dignity  of  fome  of  the  circumftances 
of  this  office  :  fome  hold  the  imamate  to  be 
fettled  by  divine  right,  like  Aaronical 
priefthood,  in  one  family  :  others  think  it 
not  fo  unalterably  tied  to  genealogy  and 
defeent,  as  to  hinder  its  palling  froin  one 
family  to  another  ;  and  they  fay  that  an 
imam  may  be  depofed  for  vicious  conduft, 
and  his  office  conferred  on  another.^  The 
Schiites,  or  difciples  of  Ali,  maintain* 
that  this  privilege  belongs  to  the  family  of 
Ali  exclufive  of  all  others ;  All  being  foie 
heir  to  Mahomet  :  hence,  they  own  no 
pelfon  for  the  head  of  religion,  who  can* 
not  prove  his  defeent  in  a  right  line  from 
this  fir  ft  imam.  There  are  imams  belong¬ 
ing  to  particular  mofques,  who  are  in  the 
nature  of  our  parilh-priefts. 

IMBECILITY,  a  languid,  infirm  ftate 
of  body,  which,  being  greatly  impaired, 
is  not  "able  to  perform  its  ufual  exerciles 
and  functions. 

IMBIBING,  theaftion  of  a  dry  porous 
body,  that  abforbs  or  takes  up  a  moift  or 
fluid  one  :  thus,  fugar  imbibes  water  ;  a 
fponge,  the  moifture  of  the  air,  &c.  See 
Moijiure ,  Hygrometer ,  6-f c. 

IMBRICATED,  among  botanifis,  ati 
appellation  given  to  fuch  leaves  of  plants, 
as  are  placed  over  one  another  like  the  tiles 
of  a  houfe. 

The  term  imbricated  is  likewife  applied 
to  fome  of  the  heart  Ihells,  from  their  being 
ridged  tranfverfely  in  the  fame  manner. 

IMITATION,  in  literary  matters,  the 
aft  of  doing  or  ftriving  to  copy  after,  cr 
become  like  another  perfon  or  thing. 

IMMACULATE,  fomething  without 
ftain,  chiefly  applied  to  the  conception  of 
the  holy  virgin.  See  Conception. 

IMMx\TERIAL,  fomething  devoid  of 
matter,  or  that  is  pure  fpirit :  thus  God, 
angels,  and  the  human  ioul,  are  imma¬ 
terial  beings. 

IMMEDIATE,  whatever  is  capable  of 
producing  an  effeft  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  external  means  ;  thus  we  fay,  an 
immediate  caufe,  in  oppofinon  to  a  mediate 
or  remote  one. 

IMMEMORIAL,  in  law,  an  epithet 
given  to  the  time  or  duration  of  any  thing, 
whofe  beginning  we  know  nothing  of. 

IMMENSITY,  an  unlimited  extenfion, 
or  which  no  finite  and  determinate  ipace, 
repeated  ever  fo  often,  can  eaual. 

IMMER. 
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IMMERSION,  that  adt  by  which  any 
thing  is  plunged  into  water,  or  Other  fluid. 
See  Fluid. 

Irrunerfion,  in  aftVonomy,  is  when  a 
Rar  or  planet  is  fo  near  the  fun  with  regard 
t6  our  obfervations,  that  we  cannot  fee  it  ; 
being,  as  it  were,  enveloped  and  hid  in  the 
rays  of  that  luminary.  It  alfo  denotes  the 
beginning  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  or 
that  moment  when  the  moon  begins  to  be 
darkened,  and  to  enter  into  the  ihadow  of 
the  earth  ;  and  the  fame  term  is  alfo  ufed 
with  regard  to  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  when 
the  dilk  of  the  rrioon  begins  to  cover  it. 
In  this  fenfe  em'erlion  ftands  oppbfed  to 
immerfioiij  and  lignifies  the  moment 
wherein  the  moon  begins  to  come  out  of  the 
Ihadow  of  the  earth,  or  the  fun  begins  to 
fhew  the  parts  of  his  dilk  which  were  hid 
before.  See  Eclipfe. 

Immerfiori  is  frequently  applied  to  the 
Satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  efpecially  to  the 
fir  ft  fatellite  ;  the  obfervation  whereof  is 
of  fo  much  ufe  for  difeovering  the  longi¬ 
tude.  The  immerlion  of  that  fateliite  is 
the  moment  in  which  it  appears  to  entef 
within  the  dilk  of  Jupiter,  and  its  emerfion 
the  moment  when  it  appears  to  come  out. 

The  immerftons  are  obferved  froth  the 
time  of  the  conjundtion  of  Jupiter  with 
the  fun,  to  the  time  of  his  oppolition  ; 
and  the  emerflons  from  the  time  of  his 
oppolition  to  his  conjundlion. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  thefe  obfer¬ 
vations  is,  that  during  eleven  months  of 
the  year,  they  may  be  made  at  leaft  every 
other  day.  The  perfection  of  this  theory, 
and  the  praxis  thereon,  we  owe  to  Mr. 
Caflinh 

IMMORTAL,  that  which  will  laft  to 
all  eternity  ;  as  having  in  it  no  principle 
of  alteration  or  corruption  :  thus  God  and 
the  human  foul  are  immortal. 

IMMUNITY,  a  privilege  or  exemp¬ 
tion  from  fo'rne  office,  duty,  or  impofition, 
as  an  'exemption  from  tolls,  &c. 

IMMUTABILITY,  one  of  the  di¬ 
vine  attributes,  founded  on  the  abfolute 
perfection  of  the  Dei  tv.  See  God. 

IMPALED,  in  heraldry  ;  when  the 
coat  of  a  man  and  his  wife  who  is  not 
an  heirefs  are  borne  in  the  efcutcheon, 
they  mull  be  marflialled  in  pale  ;  the 
liulband’s  on  the  right-tide,  and  the  wife’s 
on  the  left  :  and  this  the  heralds  call  ba¬ 
ron  and  feme,  two  coats  impaled. 

If  a  man  has  had  two  wives,  he  may 
impale  his  coat  in  the  'middle  between 
theirs  ;  and  if  he  has  had  more  than  two, 
they  are  to  be  marthalled  on  each,  tide  of 
lus  in  their  proper  order- 
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IMPALPABLE,  that  whofe  part’s  arefo 
extremely  minute  that  they  cannot  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  fenfesj  particularly  'by 
that  of  feeling. 

IMPANALLING,  in  law,  fignifies 
the  writing  down  or  entering  a  lift  or  fche- 
dule,  the  names  of  a  jury  fummoned  by 
the  lhefiff  to  appear  for  fuch  public  feti- 
vice  as  juries  are  employed  in.  See  Pan- 
nel. 

IMPARLANCE,  in  Iatv,  a  petition 
in  court  for  a  day  to  confider  or  advife 
what  anfwe'r  the  defendant  lhall  make  t6 
the  plaintiff's  aClion  ;  and  is  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  caufe  till  another  day,  or  a 
longer  time  given  by  the  court. 

IMPEACHMENT,  an  accufation  and 
profecution  for  treafon  and  other  crimes 
and  mifdemeanors. 

IMPEACHMENT  ofTTaJle ,  is  a  pro¬ 
hibition  oi*  reftraint  from  committing  of 
wafte  upon  lands  or  tenements. 

IMPEDIMENTS,  in  law,  fuch  hin¬ 
drances  as  put  a  Hop,  or  ftay,  to  a  perfon’s 
feeking  for  his  right  by  due  courfe  o£ 
law. 

IMPENETRABILITY,  in  phiiofd- 
phy,  that  property  of  body,  whereby  it 
cannot  be  pierced  by  another  :  thus,  a 
body,  which  fo  fills  a  fpace  as  to  exclude 
all  others,  is  faid  to  be  impenetrable. 

IMPERATIVE,  one  of  the  moods  of 
a  verb,  ufed  .when  we  would  command, 
entreat  Or  advife. 

IMPERATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity^ 
a  title  of  honour  conferred  on  victorious 
generals  by  their  armies,  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  fenate. 

IMPERATORIA,  mafter-Wort,  in  bo¬ 
tany.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  ;  from  whence  we  are 
fupplied  with  roots  fuppofed  to  be  fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  which  are  raifed  in  our  gar¬ 
dens. 

IMPERFECT,  fomething  defedlivb,  or 
that  wants  foffie  of  the  properties  found 
in  other  beings  of  the  fame  kind  :  thus 
moffes  are  called  imperfedt  plants,  becaufe 
almoft  all  the  parts  of  fructification  are 
wanting  in  them  ;  and  for  the  like  reafon, 
is  the  appellation  iiftperfedt  given  to  the 
fungi  and  fubmarine  plants. 

IMPERFECT  N  UMBERS, fuch 
whofe  aliquot  parts  taken  together,  do  ei¬ 
ther  exceed  or  fall  fhort  of  that  whole 
number  of  which  they  are  parts:  they 
are  either  abundant  or  deficient. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE,  in  grammar, 
a  tenfe  that  regards  fome  prxterite  tenfe, 
o,r  denotes  the  thing  t6  be  at  that  time 
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pjefent,  and  not  quite  fimihed  as  fcribe- 
£jm,  I  was  < writing . 

IMPERIAL,  fomething  belonging  to 
an  emperor  or  empire,  as  imperial  crown, 
imperial  chamber,  imperial  cities,  impe¬ 
rial  diet,  See. 

IMPERSONAL  VERB,  in  grammar, 
verb  to  which  the  nominative  of  any 
certain  perfon  cannot  be  prefixed  ;  or,  as 
others  define  it,  a  verb,  defiitute  of  the 
two  firlt  and  primary  perfons,  as  decet, 
tportet,  &c. 

IMPERVIOUS,  a  thing  not  ro  be  per¬ 
vaded,  nor  palled  through,  either  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  clofenefs  ot  its  pores,  or  the 
particular  configuration  of  its  parts. 

IMPETIGO,  in  medicine,  a  name  by 
which  the  leprofy  of  the  Greeks  is  fume- 
times  called, 

IMPETIGO  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  itch  j 
attended  with  dry  fcales  or  feurf,  and  an 
tiaeafy  pruriginous  itching. 

IMPETUS,  in  mechanics,  the.  force 
with  which  one  body  impels  or  RriK.es 
another. 

IMPLEAD  fignifies  to  fue  or  profe- 
<Jute  bv  courfe  of  law. 

IMPLEMENTS,  all  things  neceffary 
for  a  trade,  or  the  furniture  of  an  houihold ; 
in  which  fenfe  it  is  frequently  ufed  in 
wills,  conveyances  of  mpveables,  See. 

IMPLICATION,  in,  law,  is  where 
fomething  is  implied  that  is  not  expreiied 
by  the  parties  themfelves  in  their  deeds, 
contracts,  and  agreements. 

IMPORTATION,  in  commerce,  the 
bringing  merchandize  into  a  kingdom 
from  foreign  countries  ;  in  contradiflincbon 
to  exportation. 

IMPOSITION  of  Hands,  a  religious 
ceremony,  in  which  the  bilbop  lays  his 
hand  upon  the  head  of  a  perfon,  in  ordi¬ 
nation,  confirmation,  or  in  uttering  a 
blefiing.  This  praftice  is  alfo  generally 
obferved  by  the  diifenters  at  the  ordination 
of  their  minifters,  when  all  the  minifiers 
prefent  place  their  hands  upon, the  head  of 
him  whom  they  are  ordaining,  while  one 
of  the  body  prays  for  a  blefiing  on  him 
and  his  future  labours. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  that  which  cannot  be 
done  or  effected. 

A  propofition  is  Paid  to  be.  impofiible, 
when  it  contains  two  ideas,  which  mutually 
defiroy  each  other,  and  which  can  neither 
be  conceived  nor  united  together  in  the 
mind  :  t'hus,  it  is  impofiible  that  a  circle 
fhould  be  a  fquare,  becaufe  we  conceive 
clearly  that  fquarenefs  and  roundnefs  de- 
ffrov  each  other  by  the  coiiL‘«*'iety  of 
ij&eir  figure. 
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IMPOST,  in  law,  a  tribute  or  cuffonr;, 
but  is  more  particularly  applied  to  fignify 
that  tax  which  the  crown  receives  for 
merchandizes  imported  into  any  port  or 
haven.  See  Duty. 

Some,  notwithstanding,  diftinguiih  ira-. 
pofts  from  cuttoms,  which  laff  are  rather 
the  profits  arifing  to  the  king  from  goods 
exported.  See  Cujioms. 

IMPOSTS,  in  architecture,  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  pillars,  or  pilafiers,  which  fupport 
rc  lies. 

IMPOST  HU  ME,  in  furgery,  &c.  the 

fame  with  abfeefs. 

IMPOTENCE,  or  IMPOTENCY,  iu 
general,  denotes  want  of  ffrength,  power* 
or  means  to  perform,  any  thing. 

IMPRACTICABLE  CASE,  in  alge¬ 
bra,  that  otherwile  called  irreducible. 

IMPRECATION,,  a  curie,  or  with 
that  evil  may  befal  any  one. 

IMPRESSION  is  applied  to  the  fpe¬ 
cies  of  objedts,  which  are  fuppoied  to 
make  fome  mark  or  impreflion  on  the 
fenfes,  the  mind,  and  the  memory. 

IMPRESSION,  alfo  denotes  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  book,  regarding  the  mechanical 
part  only  ;  whereas  edition,  betides  this, 
‘takes  in  the  care  of  the  editor,  who  cor¬ 
rected  or  augmented  the  copy,  adding 
notes,  See.  to  render  the  work  more  ufe- 
ful.  1 

IMPRISONMENT,  the  date  of  a 
perfon  retrained  of  his  liberty,  a^id  de¬ 
tained  under  the  cuftody  or  another. 

IMPROPRIATION,  a  parfonageorec- 
clefi.afiical  living,  the  profits  of  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  layman  ;  in  which  fenfe 
it  Rands  diRinguilhed  from  appropriation, 
which  is  where  the  profits  of  a  benefice 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  biihop,  college,  See. 
though  thete  terms  are  now  oiten  uled 
promifeuoufly. 

IMPUTATION,  in  general,  the  charg¬ 
ing  fomething  to  account  of  one,  which 
belonged  to  another  :  thus,  the  alfertors 
of  original  fin  maintain,  that  Adam  s 
fin  is  imputed  to  all  his  poRerity. 

In  the  lame  lenfe,  the  righteoufneis 
and  merits  of  ChriR  are  imputed  to  true 
believers. 

INACCESSIBLE,  fomething  that  can¬ 
not  be  come  at,  or  approached,  by  leaion 
of  intervening  obfiacles,  as  a  river,  roex. 
Sec.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  lpeaking  of 
heights  and  difiances. 

INACTIVITY  of  Matter.  See  Ir.er- 

tia . 

INALIENABLE,  that  which  cannot 
be  legally  alienated  or  madd  over  to  ano¬ 
ther  :  thus  the  dominions  of  the  king, 

the 
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the  revenues  of  the  church,  the  eftates  of 
a  minor,  &c.  are  inalienable,  otherwife 
than  with  a  referve  of  the  right  of  re¬ 
demption. 

INANIMATE,  a  body  that  has  ei¬ 
ther  loft  its  foul,  or  that  is  not  of  a  na¬ 
ture  capable  of  having  any. 

INANITION,  among  phyficians,  de¬ 
notes  the  ftate  oftheftomach  when  empty, 
in  oppofition  to  repletion. 

INAUGURATION,  the  coronation  of 
an  emperor  or  king,  or  the  confecration 
of  a  prelate  :  fo  called  from  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  ufed  by  the  Romans,  when  they 
were  received  into  the  college  of  augurs. 

INCA,  or  YNCA,  a  name  given  by 
the  natives  of  Peru  to  their  kings,  and 
the  princes  of  the  blood.  Pedro  de  Cieca, 
in  his  Chronicle  of  Peru,  gives  the  origin 
of  the  incas,  and  fays,  that  that  country 
was,  for  a  long  time,  the  theatre  of  all 
manner  of  crimes,  of  war,  difienfion, 
and  the  moft  dreadful  diforders,  till  at  laft 
two  brothers  appeared,  one  of  whom  was 
called  Manco  Capac  ;  of  this  perfon,  the 
Peruvians  relate  many  wonderful  ftories. 
lie  built  the  city  of  Cufco,  made  laws, 
eftabidhed  order  and  harmony  by  his  wife, 
regulations,  and  he  and  his  defeendants 
took  the  name  of  inca,  which  fignifies 
king  or  great  lord.  Thefe  incas  became 
fo  powerful,  that  they  rendered  themfelves 
m afters  of  all  the  country  from  Pafto  to 
Chili,  and  from  the  river  Maule  on  the 
fouth,  to  the  river  Augafmago  on  the 
north  ;  thele  two  rivers  forming  the 
hounds  of  their  empire,  which  extended 
above  thirteen  hundred  leagues  in  length. 
t  his  they  enjoyed  till  the  divifions  be¬ 
tween  inca  Guafcar  and  Atabalipa,  which 
the  Spaniards  laying  hold  of,  made  them- 
fl'fves  m afters  of  the  country,  and  de- 
ftroyed  the  empire  of  the  incas. 

INCANTATION,  denotes  certain  ce¬ 
remonies,  accompanied  with  a  formula  of 
words,  and  fiippofed  to  be  capable  of  raif- 
ing  devils,  fpirits, 

INCAPACITY,  in  the  canon-law, 
is  of  two  kinds  :  r.  The  want  of  a  dif- 
pen Cation  for  age  in  a  minor,  for  legiti¬ 
mation  in  a  baftard,  and  the  like  :  this 
renders  the  provifion  of  a  benefice  void  in 
its  original.  2.  Crim.es  and  heinous  of¬ 
fences,  which  annul  provifions  at  fir  ft 
valid. 

INCARNATION,  in.  theology,  the 
aft  whereby  the  fecond  perfon'  of  the 
Iloly  Trinity  a  (Turned  the  human  nature, 
viz.  a  true  body  and  reafonable  foul,  in 
order  to  accompli (h  the  redemption  of 
fallen  mau-kinci.. 
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This  fundamental  doftrine  of  Chriftl- 
anity  is  very  exprelily  taught  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  :  thus,  in  Gal.  iv.4.  it  is  faid,  “  God 
“  feat  forth  his  Ion,  made  of  a  woman 
and  r  John  iv.  14.  “  And  we  have  feen 

“  and  do  telhfy,  that  the  Father  fent  the 
u  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.” 

The  generation  of  Chrift  was  miracu¬ 
lous,  as  being  conceived  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  and, born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  from  the  time  of  which  bluffed 
nativity,  the  chriftian  sera  commences. 
See  Epocha. 

INCARNAT1VES,  in  furgery,  me¬ 
dicines  which  aftift  nature  in  filling  up 
wounds  or  ulcers  with  fleih  ;  or  rathe* 
remove  the  obftruftions  thereto. 

Internal  incarnatives  are  aliments  wjiich 
fupply  a  balfamic  chyle,  and  confequently 
generate  fieih,  and  produce  a  full  or 
plump  habit. 

INCENSE,  or  FRANK-INCENSE, 

in  the  materia  medica. 

INCEST,  the  crime  of  venereal  com¬ 
merce  between  perlons  who  are  related 
in  a  degree  wherein  marriage  is  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  the  country. 

INCH,  a  well  known  meafure  of 
length  ;  being  the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot, 
and  equal  to  three  barley  corns  in  length. 
See  Foot  and  Meafure. 

INCH  of  Candle,  or  fale  by  inch  of 
candle.  See  Candle. 

INCIDENCE,  iri  mechanics  and  op¬ 
tics,  denotes  the  direftion  in  which  one 
body  ftrikes  on  another. 

INCIDENT,  in  law,  fomething  that 
infeparably  belongs  to  another  :  thus,  a 
court  baron  is  incident  to  a  manor. 

INCLE,  a  kind  of  tape  made  of  linen- 
yarn. 

INCLINATION  is  a  word*  frequently 
ufed  by  mathematicians,  and  fignifies  the 
mutual  approach,  tendency  or  leaning  of 
two  lines,  or  tv/o  planes,  towards  each, 
other,  fo  as  to  make  an  angle. 

Inclination  of  a  right  line  to  a  plane,, 
is  the  acute  angle- which  that  line  makes 
with  another  right  line  drawn  in  the  plane 
through  the  point  where  the  inclined  line 
interfefts  it,  and  through  the  point  where 
it  is  alio  cut  by  a  perpendicular  drawn 
from  any  point  of  the  inclined  plane. 

Inclination  ot  the  axis  of  the  earth,  is 
the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  plane 
of  the-  ecliptic  or  the  angle  contained 
between  the  planes  of  the  equator  and 
ecliptic. 

Inclination  of  a  planet,  is  an  arch  of' 
the  circle  of  inclination*  comprehended 

*  be-- 
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between  the  ecliptic  and  the  plane  of  a 
planet  in  its  orbit. 

The  greatell  inclination  of  Saturn,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kepler,  is  2V  32';  ol  Jupiter, 
j9  20'  ;  of  Mars,  Is  5 o'  30”;  of  Venus, 
30  22';  of  Mercury,  6°  34'.  According 
to  De  la  Hire,  the  greatell  inclination  of 
Saturn  is  2  9  33'  30";  of  Jupiter, .  4 9* 

20"  of  Mars,  i°  51’  00";  of  Venus, 

3  9  23'  5"  ;  of  Mercurv,  6  9  52'  op". 

INCLINATION  cf  a  Plane,  in  dial¬ 
ling,  is  the  arch  of  a  vertical  circle,  per¬ 
pendicular  ,  both  to  the  plane  and  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  and  intercepted  between  them. 

INCLINED  PLANE,  in  mechanics, 
that  which  makes  an  obiiuue  angle  with 
the  horizon. 

INCLINERS,  or  INCLINING  DI¬ 
ALS.  See  the  article  Dialling. 

INCLOSURE,  in  hulbandry,  the  fence 
or  hedge  made  to  include  lands. 

A  very  good  inclofure  may  be  made  of 
elder-fticks,  or  truncheons,  cut  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  and  Ruck  into  the  bank 
Hope  wife,  fo  as  to  make  a  cheqper-work* 
Thefe  make  the  fpeedieft  fhelter  of  any  ; 
and  when  the  trees  are  grown  up,  they 
are  valuable  for  the  turner’s  ufe.  They 
fuccecd  extremely  well  in  watery  places  ; 
and  when  planted  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
they  prevent  them  from  being  undermined 
by  the  current. 

^  The  throwing  down  inclofotes  is  an  of¬ 
fence  punilhable  by  our  ancient  llatutes  ; 
vet  if  the  lord  of  a  manor  inclofes  part  ot 
the  wafte,  and  does  not  leave  fufficient 
room  for  the  commoners,  they  may  break 
down  fuch  inelqfures,  or  have  a  writ  of 
affize. 

INCOGNITO,  or  INCOG,  is  applied 
to  a  perlon  that  is  in  any  place  where  he 
would  not  be  known  :  but  it  is  more  pal- 
ticularly  applied  to  princes,  or  great  men, 
who  enter  towns,  or  walk  the  ftreets  with¬ 
out  their  ordinary  train,  or  the  ulual 
marks  of  their  diftimftion  and  quality. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE,  fomething  that 
cannot  be  burnt  or  confumed  by  firp. 

INCOMMENSURABLE,  a  term  in 
geometry,  ufed  where  two  lines,  when 
compared  to  each  other,  have  no  common 
meafure,  how  fmall  faever,  that' will  ex¬ 
actly  meafure  them  both.  And  in  gene¬ 
ral,  two  quantities  are  faid  to  be  iucom- 
menfurahle,  when  no  third  quantity  can 
be  found  that  is  an  aliquot  part  of  both. 

Such  are  the  diagonal  and  fide  of  a 
fquave  ;  for  though  each  of  thofe  lines 
have  infinite  aliquot  parts,  as  the  half, 
the  third,  See.  yet  not  any  part  of  the 
V  \  Q  iX» 
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one,  be  it  ever  fo  little,  can  pofiibly  mea* 
fure  the  other,  as  is  demonltrated  in  prop. 

1 7.  lib,  x.  of  Euclid. 

Rappu's,  lib.  iv.  prop.  17.  fpeaks  alio 
of  incommenfurable  angles.  As  to  lur- 
faces  which  cannot  be/rtealured  by  a  com¬ 
mon  furface,  they  are  laid  to  be  incom¬ 
menfurable  in  power. 

I NCOMMEN  SU  R  ABLE  NUM¬ 
BERS,  fuch  as  have  no  common  divilor 
that  will  divide  them  both  equally, 

INCOMPATIBLE,  that  which  can¬ 
not  fublift  with  another  without  deftroy* 
ing  it  ;  thus  cold  and  heat  are  incompa¬ 
tible  in  the  fame  fobjeft,  the  Aron  gelt 
overcoming  and  expelling  the  weakejL 

INCORPOREAL,  a  thing,  or  fob- 
ftancp,  which  has  no  body  ;  as  God,  an¬ 
gels,  and  the  foul  of  man. 

INCORRUPTIBLE,  that  which  can* 
not  be  corrupted, 

•  INCRASSATING,  in  pharmacy,  See. 
the '  rendering  fluids  thicker  by  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  other  fobftances  lets  fluid  ;  or  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  thinner  parts. 

INCREMENT,  and  DECREMENT, 
the  increase  and  decreale  of  a  quantity. 
See  Series. 

INCRUSTATION,  in  forgery,  the 
induction  of  a  cruft  or  cfohar  upon  any 
part. 

Among  mafons,  incruftation  figuifies 
the  liqing  or  coating  of  a  wall,  either 
with  gloffy  Hones,  ruftics,  marble,  pot¬ 
tery,  or  ftucco-work,  and ’that  either  equa¬ 
bly  or  in  pannels  and  compartments. 

INCRUSTED,  or  INCRUSTATED 
COLUMN,  is  a  column  confifting  of  fe- 
veral  pieces,  or  flips  of  fome  precious 
marble  mafticated  or  cemented  round  a 
mould  of  brick,  or  other  matter. 

INCUBATION,  the  action  of  a  hen, 
or  other  fowl  brooding  on  her  eggs, 

INCUBUS,  or  EPHIALTES,  in  phv- 
fic,  commonly  called  the  night-mare,  a 
dlforder  under  which  the  patient  cannot 
ftir  himfelt,  but  with  the  Utmoft  difficulty  ; 
is  feized  with  a  numbnefs  and  fenfe  of 
weight,  with  a  dread  of  foftocation,  and 
an  oppreffion,  as  from  fome  body  falling 
fudflenly  upon  him. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  in- 
cumbo ,  becaufe  the  patients  fancy  they 
feel  fomething  afoending  and  fitting  upon 
their  breaft. 

The  incubus  is  of  a  bad  kind,  when  it 
feizes  the  patient,  though  awake,  in  tic 
night ;  but  worft  of  all,  when,  alter  sno- 
lefting  him  in  his  fleep,  it  leaves  hirn  to 
awake  under  a  cold  fweaE  and  palpitation 
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of  tVie  heart.  Such  as  have  been  long 
and  often  fubjeft  to  it,  have  reafon  to  ap¬ 
prehend  fome  dangerous  diftempers  of  the 
head,  as  a  vertigo,  apoplexy,  &c. 

The  cure  confitfs  in  evacuations  by 
phlebotomy  and  cathartics.  The  patient 
mull  be  kept  to  a  thin  diet,  and  avoid  all 
flatulent  food. 

INCUMBENT,  a  clerk,  or  minifter, 
who  is  refldent  on  his  benefice  :  he  is 
called  incumbent,  becaufe  he  does,  or  at 
Jeaft  ought- to  bend  his  whole  fludy  to  dil- 
charge  the  core  of  his  church. 

INCURVATION  of  the  Rays  of  Light, 
their  bending  out  of  a  reft  ill  near  or  ilraight 
courfe,  occafioned  bv  reflation. 

IN DEFEISIB LE,  or  INDEFEAZA- 
ELE,  a  term  in  law,  for  what  cannot  be 
defeated  or  made  void ;  as  an  indefeifible 
eftate  of  inheritance,  See. 

INDEFINITE,  or  INDETERMI¬ 
NATE,  that  which  has  no  certain  bounds, 
at  leal!  affignable  by  the  human  mind. 

INDEFINITE,  in  grammar,  implies 
fuch  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  participles, 
See.  which  are  left  in  an  uncertain  in¬ 
determinate  fenfe,  and  not  fixed  to  any 
particular  time,  or  other  circumftar.ce. 

INDEILIBLE,  foroething  that  cannot 
be  cancelled  or  effaced. 

INDEMNIFY,  in  law,  the  faving 
harmlefs  ;  or  a  writing  to  1  ecu  re  one  from 
all  damage  that  may  enfue  from  any  aft. 
An  indemnity  in  regard  to  eftates,  is 
called  a  warranty.  See  Warranty. 

Ah}  of  INDEMNITY,  the  fame  with 
aft  of  grape. 

INDENTED,  in  heraldry,  is  when 
the  out-line  of  an  ordinary  is  notched  like 
the  teeth  of  a  faw. 

INDENTED  LEAF,  among botanifts, 
is  one  notched  round  its  verge. 

INDEPENDENTS,  a  i'eft  of  protef- 
tants  in  England  and  Holland,  fo  called 
from  their  independency  on  other  churches, 
and  their  maintaining  that  each  church 
or  congregation  has  fufficient  power  to 
aft  and  perform  every  thing  relating  to 
religious  government  within  itfelf,  and  is 
no  way  fubjeft  or  accountable  to  other 
churches  or  their  deputies. 

The  prefent  independents  differ  from 
the  prelbyterians  only  in  their  church 
government,  in  being  generally  more  at¬ 
tached  to  the  doftrines  diliinguilhed  by 
the  term  orthodoxy,  &c.  and  in  adminifter- 
jng  the  Lord’s  Supper  at  the  clofe  of  the 
afternoon’s  fervice.  See  Prejbyterians. 

The  feveral  fefts  of  baptifts  are  all  in¬ 
dependents  with  refpeft  to  church  govern¬ 
ment. 
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INDETERMINATE,  in  gr*exa!,  at 

appellation  given  to  whatever  is  not  cer¬ 
tain,  fixed,  and  limited  ;  in  which  fenfe, 
it  is  the  fame  with  indefinite. 

INDETERMINATE  PROBLEM,  in 
algebra,  one  which  is  capable  of  an  inde¬ 
finite  number  of  folutions. 

INDEX,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
the  fore -finger. 

INDEX,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
fhews  to  what  power  any  quantity  is  in¬ 
volved,  and  is  othervvife  called  exponent. 

INDEX  of  a  Logarithm ,  that  which 
fhews  of  how  many  places  the  abfolute 
number  belonging  to  a  logarithm,  doth 
conliil  ;  and  of  what  nature  it  is,  whe¬ 
ther  an  integer  or  fraftiori.  Thus,  in  this 
logarithm  2.523421,  the  numbers  (land- 
ihg  on  the  left-hand  of  the  point  is  called 
the  index  ;  becaufe  it  Ihews  that  the  ab¬ 
folute  number  anfvvering  to  the  above  lo¬ 
garithm,  confilts  of  three  places  :  for  the 
number  is  always  one  more  than  the  in¬ 
dex. 

If  the  abfolute  number  be  a  fraftion, 
then  the  index  of  the  logarithm  hath  a 

negative  fign,  marked  thus  2.523421.  Sec 
Logarithm , 

INDEX  of  a  Globe ,  the  little  ftyle  or 
gnomon,  which  being  fixed  on  the  pole  of 
the  globe,  and  turning  round  With  it, 
points  out  the  hours  upon  the  hour  cir¬ 
cle. 

Expurgatory  INDEX,  a  catalogue  of 
prohibited  books  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

*  INDIA  PROPER,  or  INDOSTAN, 
a  country  of  Afia,  between  the  rivers  In¬ 
dus  and  Ganges,  fubjeft  to  the  great  mo¬ 
gul.  It  is  partly  in  the  torrid,  and  partly 
in  the  temperate  zone,  from  whence  we 
may  conclude  that  the  temperature  ot  the 
air  muft  be  very  different,  being  mild  in 
the  north,  and  very  hot  in  thelouth,  which, 
however,  is  a  little  abated  by  the  rains, 
which  continue  three  months  in  the  year, 
which  likewife  contribute' to  render  the 
earth  more  fruitful.  It  produces  rice, 
millet,  cotton,  figs,  pomegranates,  oranges, 
citrons,  and  cocoa-nuts.  There  are  like- 
wife  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  feveral  forts 
of  precious  ftones,  and  falt-petre.  They 
fiih  for  pearls  in  the  fea  and  in  the  rivers. 
Befides  the  animals  which  are  in  Europe, 
they  have  camels,  elephants,  rhinoceroles, 
lions,  tigers,  leopards,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  apes  and  monkies,  which  do  a  great 
deal  of  mifehief.  This  country  was  little 
known  to  the  Europeans  till  1498,  when 
the  Portuguefe  difeovered  the  way  thither 
by  fea,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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They  enjoyed  their  traffic  without  a  rival 
till  the  year  1600,  when  the  Emglilh  and 
Dutch  put  in  for  a  ihare  of  it  ;  and  thele 
three  nations  have  had  their  forts  and 
factories  there  ever  lince  ;  but  the  Portu- 
guele  are  greatly  reduced,  and  have  not 
above  one  of  any  conlequence  remaining. 
Indoll  an  is  a  vail  country,  at  ieall  one 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  mules  long. 
The  inhabitants  are  called  Moguls,  and 
are  civil  and  humane  with  regard  to  ftran- 
gers,  and  have  not  fo  great  an  enmity  to  the 
Chri Ilians  as  to  the  Mahometans.  They  are 
much  given  to  luxury,  love  to  make  a  ihow, 
and  are  extravagant  in  their  expences.  The 
great  mogul  was  the  rieheft  prince  in  the 
world,  especially  in  diamonds;  but  Nadir 
Shah,  a  late  king  of  Perfia,  deprived  him 
of  all  his  riches.  In  the  plealantfealon  of 
the  year,  the  mogul  ufually  takes  the 
field,  and  makes  a  tour  about  his  domini¬ 
ons,  when  all  manner  of  tradelmen,  mer¬ 
chants  and  mechanics,  follow  the  camp, 
leaving  but  few  in  the  great  towns.  He 
commonly  Hays  till  the  rainy  lealon,  which 
begins  injune,  and  continues  till  October, 
when  they  cultivate  the  lands,  and  low  the 
rice,  which  is  the  principal  grain.  The 
revenue  of  the  great  mogul  is  faid  to  be  near 
fifty  millions  Iterling  a  year,  which 
arifes  partly  from  the  lands,  and  partly 
from  duties/  cuitoms,  and  forfeitures,  for 
he  is  heir  to  all  the  great  officers,  and  has 
likewife  rich  preients  upon  various  occa- 
fions,  particularly  from  all  the  governors 
who  are  under  him.  He  has  ltkewile  a 
confiderable  fum  of  money,  or  diamonds 
from  tl*e  mines  of  Golconda. 

The  government  is  defpotic,  and  the 
great  mogul  is  mailer  not  only  of  the 
goods,  but  the  lives  of  his  fubjefts.  The 
provinces  are  governed  by  omars,  or  great 
lords,  who  have  the  title  of  nabobs,  and 
have  a  fufficlent  quantity  of  land  to  main¬ 
tain  their  dignity. 

The  inhabitants  are  very  different  with 
regard  to  their  colour,  for  towards  the 
north  they  are  only  a  little  tawnv,  but  at 
the  extremity  of  the  fouth  they  are  very 
black.  With  regard  to  religion  there  are 
frnne  Mahometans,  which  is  the  profeffion 
of  the  court  ;  but  the  Pagans  or  Gentoos 
are  vallly  more  numerous.  Some  of  thefe 
believe  the  transmigration  of  iouls,  lor 
which  reafon  they  will  not  kill  any  bead, 
nor  even  the  moll  troublefome  in  feci.  There 
are  a  fort  of  religious  men  among (l  them 
called  faquirs,  who  wander  about,  and 
lubjeft  t hem lc Ives  to  incredible  penances. 
Some  of  them  fp.end  feveral  years  without 
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lying  down,  but  lean  upon  a  cord  bung  up 
for  that  purpofe  ;  others  will  fhut  them- 
felves  up  in  a  pit  for  nine  or  ten  days  to¬ 
gether,  without  eating  or  drinking,  as  is 
pretended.  Some  hold  up  their  arms  fo 
long  together,  that  the  joints  become  ftiff, 
and  they  are  never  able  to  move  them  af¬ 
terwards  ;  and  others  again  put  fire  on  their 
heads,  and  let  it  burn  to  the  very  bone. 

The  Indians  are  generally  llrong  and  well 
made,  but  not  hardy  enough  for  war. 
There  are  feveral  languages  in  Indoftan, 
fuch  as  the  Turkilh,  the  Perlian,  the  na¬ 
tive  Indian,  the  Arabic,  and  the  language 
of  the  Bramins,  which  is  only  known  to 
their  doflors. 

*  INDIA  ON  THIS  SIDE  THE 
GANGES,  a  peninfula,  is  leated  between 
the  feventh  and  fortieth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  its  breadth  is  very  unequal, 
becaufe  it  continually  grows  lei s,  as  far  as 
Cape  Comorin,  whnis  is  the  fouthem 
point.  This  country  is  entirely  within  the 
torrid  zone,  and  therefore  the  air  is  hotter 
than  Indoitan  ;  but  it  refembles  that  coun¬ 
try  very  much,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  foil, 
its  produce,  manners,  and  religion. 

*  INDIA  BEYOND  THE  GANGES, 

a  larger  country  than  the  former,  and  like-  > 
wife  a  peninfula,  is  feated  between  the  firlt 
and  the  twenty-ieventh  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  is  in  breadth,  from  eaft  to 
wefl,  between  the  qzd  and  the  104th  de¬ 
gree  of  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Tibet  and  Boutan,  on  the  eaft: 
by  Tonquin,  and  Cochin-China  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  bay  s 
of  Bengal,  and  the  freights  of  Malacca, 
on  the  weft,  being  near  two  thoufand  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth.  1  he  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  natives  in  thefe  parts  is  arx 
olive  colour,  and  their  religion  Paganifm. 
in  various  feels.  They  have  a  vail  num¬ 
ber  of  elephants,  and  confequently  mult 
have  a  great  deal  of  ivory.  Our  merchants 
frequent  thefe  countries  in  fearch  of  gold, 
precious  Hones,  canes,  opium,  and  thtj 
fame  forts  of  merchandize  that  are  found 
in  other  countries  within  the  tropics.  But 
they  have  no  other  corn  befides  vice,  which 
they  plant  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains, 
and  when  the  -waters  run  off  the  fields.,  it 
is  then  the.  time  ol  then'  harveft. 

INDIAN-BERR Y,  Cccculus  Indkvi, 
in  commerce,  Scc\ 

INDIAN-LEAF,  Ma!alcthrum ,  ia 
botany,  the  leaf  of  a.tree  brought  from  the 
Eall-Indies.  Thefe  leaves  arc  no  other- 
wife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient  in 
mitfiridate  and  theriaca  i  and  are,  when 
3C  2  m 
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Jn  their  greateft  perfc&ion,  far  inferior  to 

the  mace.  . 

INDICATION,  in  phyfic,  whatever 
fcrves  to  direct  thephyfician  how  to  ad. 

INDICATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  firft 
mood,  or  manner  of  conjugating  a  verb, 
by  which  we  limply  affirm,  deny,  or  alk 
fomething  ;  as,  amant ,  they  love  ;  non 
amant,  they  do  not  love  ;  amtis  tu ,  dolt  thou 
love  ? 

IN  DI  CTION*  in  chronology,  a  cycle, 
of  fifteen  years. 

INDICTMENT,  in  law,  a  bill  or  de¬ 
claration  of  complaint,  at  the  fuit  of  the 
king,  drawn  up  in  form  of  law,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  againlt  a  perfon,  and  afterwards 
preferred  to  the  grand  jury  or  irtqueft,  who 
are  to  find  whether  the  complaint  be  true  or 
not.  An  indictment  differs  trom  an  accu- 
fation  only  in  this,  that  the  preferrer  of 
the  bill  is  not  tied  to  the  proof  thereof,  un¬ 
der  any  penalty,  except  there  appear  to  be 
a  co  nfp  i  racy.  t  . 

INDIGESTION,  Indigefiio,  a  want  of 
due  codion,  either  in  the  food,  the  hu¬ 
mours  of  the  body,  or  excrements. 

INDIGO,  incommerce,  a  preparation 
of  the  juice  of  a  plant,  whofe  leaves  are 
fmall,  tlefhy,  and  foft,ofa  greeniih  brown 
Colour  on  the  tipper  fide,  pale  and  as  it 
were  filver-coloured  underneath. This  plant, 
by  fome  called  anil,  or  nil,  has  feveral 
ilender  knotty  ftalks,  which  fpread  into 
fmall  branches,  clothed  each  with  from 
four  to  ten  pair  of  thefe  leaves,  and  an  odd 
one  at  the  end  :  it  riles  to  the  height  of 
about  two  feet,  and  produces  reddilh  flow¬ 
ers,  in  lhape  refembling  thofe  of  broom, 
but  fmaller,  followed  by  oblong  pods,  con¬ 
taining  the  feeds.  ' 

Indigo  is  commonly  divided,  from  the 
colour  which  it  exhibits  upon  breaking, 
into  three  kinds,  copper-coloured,  purple, 
and  blue.  It  is  faid  that  the  dyers  ufe 
chiefly  the  fir  A  ;  and  the  calicorprintets, 
for  this  drug  gives  a  durable  fiain  to  linen 
as  well  as  woollen,  the  lalt.  On  what  par¬ 
ticular  circumftances  thei’e  diflerent  ap¬ 
pearances  depend,  we  know  not ;  nor  is  it 
certainly  known,  whether  the  real 'quality 
of  the  indigo  has  any  connexion  with  them. 
The  dee'peA  and  iiveliell  indigo,  rubbed 
with  the  nail,  looks  like  poliihed  copper  ; 
and  folutions  of  all  the  forts,  made  in  alka¬ 
line  lixivia,  affume  alike  a  copper-coloured 
ficbn  upon  the  furface.  Good  indigo-  is 
moderately  light,  breaks  of  aihining  iur- 
face,  and  burns  almolt  whollv  away  upon 
a  red-hot  iron.  It  is  quickly  penetrated 
J>y  water,  and  reduced  into  a  kind  of  pafte : 
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a  confiderable  part  is  at  the  fame  time  tlif-* 
fufed  through  the  liquor,  and  very  llowly 
fubfidts.  1  his  is  probably  what  Labat  and 
Hellot  mean  by  its  diHolving  in  water  ; 
for  no  part  of  the  indigo  really  diffolves  ; 
it  cannot  indeed  be  expelled  that  it  ihould 
from  the  procefs  by  which  it  is  obtained; 
Indigo  requires  an  equal  quantity  or  more 
of  fixed  alkaline  fait  to  render  it  totally 
foluble  in  water.  On  digefiing  the  indigo, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  in  the  folution  of  the 
alkaline  lair,  a  ihining  copper  coloured 
lkin  begins  to  appear,  and  gradually  co¬ 
vers  the  whole  lurface  :  on  agitating  the 
matter,  a  large  blue  flower  or  froth  ariies, 
and  the  liquor  underneath  appears  ot  a  deep 
green.  If  woollen  cloth,  without  any 
other  preparation  than  mo’ftetting  it  with 
warm  water,  be  dipped  in  this  hot  liquor, - 
it  comes  out  perfectly  green,  and  changes 
almoft  inllantly  in  the  air  to  a  fine  blue; 
This  is  the  common  procefs  ol  dying  blue* 
Mr.  Hellot  describes  two  indigo  vats  with 
urine  5  one  of  which  is  tiled  hot  like  the 
foregoing,  and  the  other  cold.  Ihe  hot 
vat  con  lilts  of  equal  parts  of  indigo-,  alum, 
and  tartar*  digeffed  in  urine  till  the  liquor 
becomes  green.  The  cold  one  is  prepared, 
by  digelting  powdered  indigo  with  vinegar 
for  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  proportion  of 
four  pounds  to  about  three  quarts  j  there 
mixing  the  matter  with  about  fifty  gallons 
of  urine,  and  furring  the  whole  together 
every  night  and  morning,  till  the  liquor 
turns  green,  and  gathers  a  head  like  the 
common  vat. 

Indigo  is  fitted  for  printing  on  linen,  by 
diluting  it  with  water  into  the  conffflence 
of  a  lyrup  then  adding  fome  powdered 
pearl-alhet,  green  vitriol,  and  lime  newly, 
jlaked  ;  with  fo  much  water,  occafionally, 
as  will  reduce  them  into  the  conliflence  of 
thin  paint ;  mixirig  the  whole  thoroughly 
together,  and  flirt  ing  the  matter  every  now 
and  then,  till  it  gains  a  copper-colour  ore 
the  lurface.  The  proportions  ufed  by  the 
workmen  are,  two  parts  of  indigo,  one  of 
pearl-aihes,  three  qf  vitriol,  and  two  of 
lime.  The  fame  cornpofition,  diluted  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  about  fix 
gallons  to  a  pound  of  indigo,  and  boiled, 
gives  a  durable  blue  to  tanned  fkjns,  whe¬ 
ther  dipped  irrhot  or  cold; 

The  folution  of  indigo  in  oil  of  vitriol 
does  not  appear  green  till  boiled.  The 
thick  compound,  dropped  into  water  no 
hotter  than  the  hand  can  bear,  commu¬ 
nicates  a  bright  blue  colour  :  woollen  cloth 
or  filk,  prepared  with  alum  and  tartar, 
acquire  from  this  liquor  the  beautiful  but 
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fefilhable  blue  dye,  called  Saxon  blue.  The 
Saxon  green  is  dyed,  by  dipping  the  fluff  a 
fecond  time  in  the  yellow  deco&ion  ol 
fuflick  }  or  more  compendioufly,  by  mix¬ 
ing  the  acid  blue  computation  with  that  de¬ 
coition  at  once,  till  the  liquor  has  gained 
the  depth  c/f  colour  required.  , 

It  is  faid  that  the  dyers  of  Norwich, 
who  purchafed  this  fecret  from  Saxony, 
prepare  the  blue  competition  by  grinding 
nine  parts  of  indigo  with  twenty  of  red 
arfenic  ;  then  adding  to  them,  in  a  glazed 
veiffel,  forty-eight  parts  oi  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  Airring  them  weli  together  :  after  the 
mixture  has  flood  for  twenty-four  hours, 
it  is  tit  for  ufe.  In  Mr.  Hellot  s  procefs, 
received  likewife  from  Germany,  the  pro¬ 
portions  are  lbmewhat  different  ;  and  in- 
flead  of  red  arfenic,  cobalt  and  orpiment 
are  ufed.  Theie  differences  are  immate¬ 
rial  :  the  only  ufe  of  the  additional  mat¬ 
ter  feems  to  he,  to  d.vide  the  indigo,  and 
render  it  more  eatily  milcible  with  the 
acid.  It  will  fucceed,  in  fmall  fpeci- 
tnens,  with  red  and  with  white  arfenic, 
with  orpiment  and  with  cobalt,  with  ful- 
phur,  with  antimony,  with  powdered 
Ejlal's,  with  powdered  land,  and  with  flint. 

.  -INDIVIDUAL,  Individ  uurrij  in  logic, 
a  particular  being  of  any  lpecies,  or  that 
which  cannot  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
beings  equal  alike. 

INDIVISIBLE,  among  metaphylici- 
ans.  A  thing  is  faid  to  be  ablolutelv  in- 
divilible,  that  is  a  limple  being,  and  c«n* 
lifts  of  no  parts  into  which  it  may  be 
divided.  Thus  God  is  inctivilible  in  all 
refpedfs,  as  is  all'o  the  human  mind, 
not  having  extepfion  or  other  properties 
of  body. 

INDIVISIBLES*  in  geometry,  the 
elements  or  principles  into  which  any  bo- 
dy  or  figure  may  be  ultimately  refolved  ; 
which  elements  are  fuppofed  infinitely 
fcnall  :  thus  a  line  may  be  laid  to  conlifl 
of  points,  a  furface  of  parallel  lines,  and 
a  folid  of  parallel  and  finlilar  l'urfaces  ; 
and  then,  becaufe  each  of  thefe  elements 
is  fuppofed  indivifible,  if  in  any  figure  a 
line  be  drawn  through  the  elements  per¬ 
pendicularly,  th.e  number  of  points  in 
that  line  will  be  the  fame  as  the  number 
qf  the  elements  ;  whence  we  may  fee 
-that  a  parallelogram,  prilm,  or  cylinder,  is 
refolvable  into  elements  or  ind'.vifibles,  all 
equal  to  each  other,  parallel  and  like  to 
the  bafe  ;  a  triangle  into  lines  parallel  to 
“  the  bafe,  but  decreafing  in  arithmetica 
proportion,  and  lo  are  the  circles  which 
conftitute  the  parabolic  conoid,  and  thole 
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which  conftitute  the  plane  of  a  circle,  Cl* 
furface  of  an  ilofceles-cone. 

INDORSEMENT,  in  law,  any  thing 
written  on  llie  back  of  a  deed,  as  a  recci}>£ 
for  money  received.  See  Bill. 

INDUCEMENT,  in  law,  what  may 
be  alledged  as  a  motive  ;  and,  in  our  law, 
it  is  ufed  elpecially  in  fcveral  cales ;  as* 
there  is  an  inducement  to  actions,  to  a  tra¬ 
vel’ fe  in  pleading,  ahd  to  an  offence  com¬ 
mitted,  &CCN 

INDUCTION,  in  law,  is  putting  a 
clerk  or  clergyman  in  poilefiion  of  a  be¬ 
nefice  or  living  to  which  he  is  collated  or 
prefented. 

INDULGENCES,  in  the  Romifts 
church,  a  remillion  of  the  punilhment 
due  to  fins,  granted  by  the  church,  and 
fuppofed  to  lave  the  finner  from  purgato¬ 
ry.  Clement  VI.  in  his  decretal,  which 
is  generally  received  by  the  church  ot 
Rome,  declares,  that  our  Saviour  has  left 
an  infinite  treafure  of  merits,  arifing  from 
his  own  {offerings,  beficks  thofe  of  the 
blefled  virgin  and  the  faints  ;  and  that  the 
pallors  and  guides  of  the1  church,  and 
more  elpecially  the  popfcs,  who  are  the  lo¬ 
ve  reign  difpbfers  of  this  treafure,  have  au¬ 
thority  to  apply  it  to  the  living,  by  virtue 
of  the  keys,  and  to  the  dead,  by  way  of 
fuftrage,  to  dfleharge  them  from  their  re- 
fpeefive  proportions  of  punilhment,  by 
taking  juft  fo  much  merit  out  of  this  ge¬ 
nera*  treafure,  as  they  conceive  the  debt 
requires,  and  offering  it  to  God. 

It  was  the  great  abvtfe  of  indulgences 
that  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  firfl' 
reformation  of  religion  in  Germany, 
where  Martin  Luther  began  firfl  to  de¬ 
claim  again!!  the  preachers  of  indulgences, 
and  afterwards  again  ft  indulgences  them- 
feives  :  for  fince  that  time  the  popes  have 
been  more  {paring  in  the  exercife  of  this 
power  ;  however,  they  flill  carry  on  a 
great  trade  with  them  in  the  Indies,  where 
they  are  purchafed  at  two  reals  a-piece, 
and  fometimes  more. 

INDULT,  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  power  of  prefenting  to  benefices  grant¬ 
ed  fo  certain  perfons  by  the  pope. 

INDUI.TO,  a  duty,  tax,  or  cufiom 
paid  to  the  king  of  Spain,  for  all  Inch 
commodities  as  are  imported  from  the 
Weft-Indies  in  the  galleons. 

INERTIA  of  Matter,  in  philofophy, 
is  defined  bv  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  be  a 
pafiive  principle,  by  which  bodies  perfift  n 
their  motion  or  reft,  receive  motion  in 
proportion  to  the  force  imprefiing  it,  and 
refill  as  much  as  .they  are  refitted.  It  is 
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alfo  defined  by  the  fame  author  to  be  a 
power  implanted  in  all  matter,  whereby  it 
refills  any  change  endeavoured  to  be  made 
in  its  Hate.  ' 

Since,  according  to  this  law,  a  body 
once  in  motion  always  continues  in  that 
motion',  the'  philofophers  aik,  Why  all 
projectiles  lofe  by  degrees  their  motion? 
Why  do  they  not  proceed  in  infinitum  ? 
If  motion  did  not  of  its  own  nature  decay, 
a  Hone  thrown  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  would  by  this  time  have  gone 
through  an  immenle  and  almolt  infinite 
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fpace.  And  fo  indeed  it  would,  if  its 
motion  had  been  in  vacuo,  or  in  free 
fpace,  and  without  any  gravity.  But 
fintje  all  projectiles  are  carried  either 
th  rough,  the  air,  or  on  the  rough furfaces 
of  other  bodies,  they  mull  be  necellanly 
retarded  :  for  lince  all  bodies  in  motion 
mult  drive  and  thruft  out  of  its  place  the 
refilling  air,  or  overcome  the  roughnefs  of 
the  fuperficies  upon  which  they  are  mov¬ 
ed,  they  will  lofe  all  that  force  and  mo- 
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turn  that  is  conftantly  employed  in  over¬ 
coming  thefe  obfiacles,  and  confequently 
the  motion  of  projectiles  will  be  continu¬ 
ally  dimjnilhed  :  but  if  there  was  no  re¬ 
finance  in  the  medium,  no  roughnefs  in 
the  fuperficies  on  which  thev  were  mov¬ 
ed,  no  gravity  that  continually  forces  the 
bodies  towards  the  earth,  motion  would 
always  continue  the  fame,  without  any 
retardation  at  alt.  So  in  the  heavens, 
where  the  medium  is  exceedingly  rare, 
the  planets  do  continue  their  motions  for 
a  very  long  lime  ;  and  upon  ice,  or  any 
other  very  fmooth  furface  without  any 
roughnefs,  heavv  bodies  in  motion  are  not 
foon  brought  to  reft. 

INFALLIBLE,  what  cannot  deceive, 
nor  be  deceived. 

INFAMOUS,  fometbing  notorioully 
contrary  to  virtue  or  honour. 

INFAMOUS,  in  law,  denotes  a  per- 
fon  of  no  repute  in  the  world.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  infamy;  forhe  perfons 
being  infamous  de  jure,  or  ftigmatizedby 
public  judgments  :  others  are  infamous  de 
fatloy  as  being  of  a  fcandalous  profefiion,"1 
as  a  eatcbpole,  hangman,  informer,  See.' 

INFAN  T,  Infans ,  in  medicine,  de¬ 
notes  a  young  child. 

The  difeafcs  incident  to  little  children, 
and  thofe  newly  born,  are,  the  thrufh, 
pukings,  coughs,  watchings,  ftaitings,  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  navel,  runnings  of  the 
ears,  and  gripes.  When  they  begin  to 
breed  teeth,  troublefnme  itch  mgs  of.  the 
gums,  fevers,  convulfions,  diarrhoeas!  hap- 
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pen,  efpecially  when  they  put  forth  the 
canine  teeth,  and  in  thofe  particularly 
who  are  very  grofs.and  inclinable  to  be 
coftfvc.  When  advanced  from  two  to  ten 
years  and  longer,  they  labour  under  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  tonlils,  inward  luxati¬ 
ons  of  the  vertebrae  ‘next  the  head,  aflh- 
mas,  flone,  round  belly-worms,  afearides, 
penfile  warts,  fatyriafes,  flranguries,  fero- 
phulous  tumors,  and  other  tubercles. 

Of  all  the  affliiftions  which  torture  ten¬ 
der  infants,  violent  pains  of  the  abdomen, 
and  inflations  moft  frequently  occur.  The' 
principal  intention  of  the  phylician,  in 
order  to  cure  thele,  is  to  abforb,  correct, 
and  gently  evacuate  the  corrofive  acid  of 
the  primae  vix.  If  the  diforder,  as  it 
generally  happens,  arifes  from  vitiated 
milk,  the  nurfe  is  either  to  be  changed, 
or  care  mull  he  taken  that  ihc  do  not  "at 
that  time  indulge  herfelf  with  flatulent 
food  ;  and  gentle  laxatives,  if  Ihe  be  cof- 
tive,  are  proper  for  the  nurfe.  Among 
thefe,  the  preparations  of  rhubaib  ate 
the  moft  eligible  ;  nor  are  carminative 
medicines  lets  beneficial  to  the  nurfe.  But 
nothing  relieves  infants  more  than  clyflers 
and  the  internal  exhibition  of  preparati¬ 
ons  of  rhubarb,  as  alfo  a.fcruple  of  ani- 
feed  grofsly  pounded,  if  given  With  the 
firft  fpodnful  of.  fugared  pa  p. 

If  there  be  a  fulpicion  of  worms,  it  im¬ 
proper  to  give  the  remedies  accommodated 
to  kill  and  diilodge'thefe  hoftile  animals. 
External  remedies  ihould  alfo  be  applied 
again  ft  the  violence  of  this  diforder,  as 
emollients. 

Epilepfies  and  cdnvulfions  are  generally 
more  incident  to  childhood,  which  con¬ 
tinue  from  the  firft  to  the  feventh  year, 
becaule,  in  infants,  the  nervous,  membra¬ 
nous,  and  exquifitely  fenfible  parts  confift 
of  very  tender  and  very  moveable  fmall 
fibres,  which  being  irritated,  though  in 
theflighteft  manner,  are  very  eafily  thrown. 
intf>  fpafmodic  commotions. 

If  this  diforder  take  its  rife  from  a 
fright  or  violent  paftion  of  the  nurfe,  it  is 
proper  to  give  what  gently  curbs  the  in¬ 
ordinate  and  fpafmaftic  motions  of  the 
-'nervous  fvftein,  fuch  as  emollient  and  car- 
minative  clylfers,  and  antifpafmodic  pow¬ 
ders,  either  exhibited  alone,  or  in  fomes 
water  of  a  fedative  quality.  If  it  arif^ 
front  the  milk  rendered  corrofive  in  the 
infant,  befides  demulcent  clyflers,  abloib- 
ent  powders  exhibited  with  faftron,  mufk, 
or  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  extra<ft  of  caf- 
tor,  are  of  lingular  lervice,  el’pecially  if  a 
pretty  rich  decu&ion  of  It  arts- horn  be  ufed- 
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for  drink  :  but  if  the  primae  via»  are  to  he 
purged,  this  end  is  anfwered  by  a  decodli- 
on  impregnated  with  manna,  lucceffively 
exhibited  with  a  tew  drops  of  the  oil  of 
tartar  per  dehquium  dropped  into  it.  It 
the  dilorder  proceeds  from  too  large  a 
quantity  of  grots  milk,  the  infant  thould 
be  fed  with  Id's,  and  fuch  aliments  gj'en, 
as  render  it  more  fluid.  Likewife  a  third 
or  fourth  part  of  a  grain  of  enr'tic  tartar, 
mixed  wrth’fyrnp  of  violets  and  lome  pro¬ 
per  diftilled  water,,  is  often  lervieeable, 
when  given  out  of  the.paroxyfm.  When 
the  meconium  produces  this  dilorder,  it 
ought  to  be  evacuated  bv  gentle  laxatives 
mixed  with  abforbents.  If  an  epilepfy 
proceed  from  a  repullion  of  the  itch,  fcald 
head,  See.  thofe  things  Ihould  be  ufed 
which  mav  recal  the  impure  matter  to 
the  l'urface  of  the  bodv,  and  veficatories 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  have  been 
found  very  beneficial. 

As  to  an  atrophy  in  children,  where 
there  is  a  gradual  confumption  of  the 
whole  bodv,  attended  commonly  with  an 
inflation  of  the  abdomen,  and  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  injury  of  the  feveral  functions,  we 
are,  in  general,  to  take  care,  that,  after 
weamug,  they  be  (applied  with  food  of 
fuch  a  kind,  as  adds  nutriment  and  ft rength 
to  the  emaciated  body,  as  broths  of  broil¬ 
ed  fowls,  or  capons  prepared  without  the 
far,  paps  of  apples' prepared  with  the  yolks 
°f  eggs  and  fugar,  together  with  a. little 
cinnamon,  mace,  and  wine.  When  ob- 
ftrudtions  happen  in  the  mouths  of  the 
lacteals,  proper  deobftruents  are  to  be  ufed. 

Acardialgia  in  children  principally  dil- 
covers  itfelf  by  an  uncommon  ft.raitnefs 
iover  the  bread,  joined  with  difficult  ref- 
pi  ration,  by  inflations  of  the  abdomen 
and  prxcordia,  bv  inquietudes  and  erufta- 
tions  ;  to  which  flight  fevers  and  convul- 
(ions  are  frequently  joined. 

During  the  fit,  but  little  milk  Ihould 
be  given  the  infant,  and  antifpafmodic 
abforbent  powders,  with  fome  carminative 
water,  Ihould  be  admmiftcred  both  to  the 
nurfe  and  infant  :  and  for  their  drink, 
gelatinous  deco£lions  of  the  harts-horn  and 
eorretting  emullions.  To  difeharge  the 
flatulencies,  gentle  carminative  and  emol¬ 
lient  clyfters  ihould  be  given  :  an.  out¬ 
ward  application  of  paregorics  is  likewife 
very  beneficial. 

After  the  fir,  in  order  to  remove  the 
fames  of  the  diftemper,  not  only  the  nurfe, 
hut  alfo  the  infant  ought  to  be  gently  freed 
from  the  fordes  lodged  in  the  llomach  and 
inteftines,  not  omitting  at  the  fame  time 
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tire  ufe  of  corroborating  and  flomachic  me-, 
die  mes. 

To  cure  the  ifchurvpr  retention  of  urine 
in  children,  the  nurfe,  while  the  gives  fuck, 
and  the  infant,  when  weaned,  fnuft  avoid 
all  improper  aliments  and  unwholHome 
drinks  :  but  if  the  diforder  be  fupported  by 
an  obftrucled  evacuation  by  llool,  refins  im¬ 
pregnated  with  rhubarb  ihould  be  ta  k  eft  i  ix 
proper  aliments,  or  clyfters  fhouldbe  duly 
injected.  When  the  ditch. urge  of  urine  is 
l'upprefl’cdbv  calculous  fragments  ohft  fuel¬ 
ing  the  urethra,  emollient  clyfters  are  in. 
like  manner  of  fervice.  Internally  anti- 
fpafmodics  ihould  be.adminifl.ered  ;  and  ex¬ 
ternally  baths,  in  which  emollient  fub- 
ftances  have  been  boiled,  are  highly  bene¬ 
ficial :  as  alfo  bags  fitted  with  the  fame 
things  applied  warm  to  the  region  of  the 
pubes,  the  anointing  which  with  the  oil  of 
fcorpions  is  alfo  productive  of  happy  effects. 

For  the  cure  of  a  cough  and  alt  him  in 
infants,  abforbent  powders,  the  root  of 
Florentine  orris,  fpermaceti,  and  fugar- 
candy,  internally  exhibited,  are  highly  be¬ 
neficial,  and  all  the  methods  ufed  where  by 
tranfpiratioti  may  not  onlv  be  promoted, 
but  a  refioluijion  of  .  the  inlpiflated  fluids 
commodiouilv  obtained. 

If  an  afthrna  attended  with  a  cough, 
proceed  from  acid  and  vifeid  crudities  in  the 
ftamach,  a  mild  emetic  is  often  fuccelsful, 
and  this  end  is  likewife  very  well  anfwered 
by  emollient  and  carminative  clyfters.  If 
a  repelled,  acrid,  and  excrement  rious 
matter  give  birth  to  the  diforder,  belides 
internal  diaphoretics,  gentle  veficatories, 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  oft-eu  pro¬ 
duce  a  happy  effeft. 

For  ulcerous  tubercles  and  catarrhous  dc- 
•flnxions,  fuch  lntufions  fhould  be  exhibited 
to  the  nurfe  as  dilute  the  blood  and  lvmph  5 
the  infant  fhould  have  laxatives  adminif- 
tered.  Inflammations  of  the  parotid  glands 
are,  befides  the  internal  ufe  .of  refolvents, 
to  be  treated  externally  with  the  Ample 
diachylon  plafter  mixed  with  camphire  j 
and,  if  the  tumor  cannot  be  difeufted,  it  is 
to  be  maturated  bv  emollient  catarlairas. 

As  to  ,the  cure  of  hiccups  and  vomit¬ 
ings  in  infants,  if  milk  taken  plentifully 
offend,  its  quantity  ought  to  be  leftened  ; 
but  if  the  diforder  proceed  from  its  de¬ 
praved  qualitv,  we  ought  to  procure  a  pro¬ 
per  excretion  of  it  both  from  the  nurfe  and 
infant. 

As  to  coftivenefs  in  children,  the  nurfe 
fhould  ufe  a  light  and  refolving  diet,  ex¬ 
hibiting,  at  intervals,  currants,  either  in 
the  form  of  an  eledtuarv,  with  rhubarb 
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and  fagar,  or  boiled  with  apples.  But  the 
infant  is  relieved  either  bv  fyrup  of  fyc- 
cory  with  rhubarbj  and  a  few  grains  ot 
while  mechoacan  ar  proper  intervals,  or 
clyfters  of  a  dccoAjon  of  oats  with  honey 
and  butter,  or  of  whey  and  Venice  fope. 
The  navel  ihould  alfo  be  anointed  with  oil 
of  tweet  almonds,  mixed  with  a  due  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  trochifci  alhaudal,  reduced  to 
powder. 

A  diarrhoea,  or  excefiive  flux,  ought  cot 
tube  fnddenly  checked,  efpecially  if  chil¬ 
dren  bear  it  well,  and  if  its  fupprelhon 
he  not  indicated  as  proper.  But  whet;  this 
happens,  we  mull  have  a  regard  to  t lie 
pu  rib’s  milk,  and  if  1  he  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  diltemper,  the  mutt  be  changed, 
ufrttg  at  the  tame  time  a  proper  ptifan, 
The  diford-erqd  infant  may  be  relieved  by 
taking  internally  powders  of  Armenian 
bole  and  crabs-eyes,  with  a  few  grains  of 
the  bark  of  cafcarilla,  to  which  may  be 
added,  as  ckcumllances  require,  amber  and 
a  third  part  of  the  theriaca  ccelefVis  for  a 
dote;  and  externally  the  belly  is  to  be 
anointed  with  a  proper  liniment.  And 
befides  thefe,  in  fuch  a  Hate  of  the  difeafe, 
great  advantages  accrue  from  the  ufe  of 
clyfters.  Hoffman. 

INFANT,  in  law,  a  perfon  under  the 
age  of  one-and-twenty. 

~  INFANTE,  and  INFANTA,  all  the 
fans  and  daughters  of  the  kings  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  except  the  elcleft  ;  the 
princes  being  called  infants,  and  the  prin- 
eelfes  infantas. 

INFANTRY,  in  military  affairs,  de¬ 
notes  the  whole  body  of  foot  foldiers. 

INFECTION,  among  phvficians,  the 
fame  with  contagion.  See  Contagion. 

INFINITE,  that  which  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end  :  in  which  fenfe  God 
alone  is  infinite.  See  the  article  God. 

Infinite  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignily  that 
which  has  had  a  beginning,  but  will 
have  no  end,  as  angels  and  Human  fouls. 
This  makes  what  the  fchoolmen  call  inff- 
rdtum  a  parte  foff  ;  as  on  the  contrary,  bv 
hffnitum  a  parte  ante,  they  mean  that  which 
has  an  end  but  had  no  beginning. 

INFINITE,  in  mathematics,  are  fuch 
quantities  as  are  either  greater  or  fmaller 
than  any  affignahle  one,  being  the  fame 
with  indefinite  or  indeterminate,  to  which 
no  certain  limits  are  preferibed. 
INFINITE  Scries.  See  Series. 

INFIRMARY,  a  kind  of  hofpkal, 
where  the  weak  and  lickly  are  properly 
taken  care  of.  See  Hofpital. 

INFLAMMABILITY,  that  property 
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of  bodies  which  difpofes  them  to  kindle, 
or  catch  fire. 

INFLAMMATION,  in  forgery  and  J 
medicine,  is  defined  to  be  a  fpecies  of  tuT 
moor,  attended  with  a  burning  heat,  pain, 
rednels,  rclifrance,  and  a  continual  pul¬ 
iation  and  pricking.  See  7‘umour. 

Inflammations  are  either  external,  be¬ 
ing  fuch  as  fall  properly  under  the  buft- 
nels  of  furgery,  and  are  cured  by  manual 
operations  and  topical  remedies  ;  or  inter¬ 
nal,  being  fuch  whole  cure  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled  chiefly  from  thq  ufe  of  internal 
remedies. 

General  Divlffon  of  external  I N  F  L  AM  - 
MAT  JONS.  E  xternal  inflammations,  leat- 
ed  in  the  common  integuments,  are  gene* 
rally  termed  phlegmons  ;  but  when  High  ter, 
they  are  called  furuncles,  The  inflam¬ 
mation  which  is  not  fixed  deep,  but  only 
fpreads  fuperficiallv  on  the  Ikin,  is  ufually 
diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  an  eryfipe- 
las  ;  and  the  inflammatory  tumour  that 
arifes  at  the  finger-ends,  is  termed  paro¬ 
nychia  ;  when  the  inflammation  fixes  in 
the  groin  or  armpits,  the  tumour  is  call¬ 
ed  a  bubo  ;  when  under  the  ears,  paro- 
tis.  If  an  inflammation  feizes  the  hands 
and  feet  from  extreme  cold,  chilblains 
arife  :  other  inflammations  have  alio  par¬ 
ticular  names,  according  to  the  particular 
part  of  the  body  they  poflefs. 

General  Caufes  cf  external  INFLAM¬ 
MATIONS.  The  caufe  of  a  phlegmon, 
or  an  external  inflammation,  arifes  gene¬ 
rally  from  too  thick  or  vilcid  a  llate  of 
the  blood,  ftagnating  in  the  anaftomofes 
of  the  final  left  arteries  and  veins  ;  fo  that 
the  blood  being  lent  in  larger  quantities 
than  it  can  pals  thro*  thofe  vefiels,  mull  of 
confequence  excite  the  fore-mentioned  ge* 
neral  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation,  and 
mull  occafion  great  dilorders  at  every  part 
where  fuch  ftagnation  is  tjaade.  And 
though  no  part  of  the  body,  whether  ex¬ 
ternal  or  internal,  nor  the  bones  them- 
felves,  are  exempt  from  this  kind  of  in¬ 
flammation,  yet  it  more  Frequently  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  fat  aitd  glands  than  any  where; 
el  IV. 

With  regard  to  the  caufe  whence  that 
infpiiVation  and  ftagnation  in  thofe  velfels 
proceed,  they  are,  according  to  Heiller, 
of  two  kinds,  of  which  the  firft  may  be 
called  external,  and  the  latter  internal. 
Among  the  external  caufes  are  placed  in 
the  firft  rank  all  wounds,  fradlures,  luxa¬ 
tions,  contullons,  pundlures  by  thorns  and 
fplinlers,  with  a  too  great  compreffion  of 
the  vefiels,  whether  by-  coo  Had.  a  ban- 
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Sage,  or  otherwlfe.  To  thefe  caufes  may 
be  added  burns  of  all  forts,  extreme  cold, 
too  violent  a  motion  of  the  body,  the  ex¬ 
terna!  or  internal  application  of  too  lharp 
and  simulating  fubftances,  Sicking  plat¬ 
ters,  oily  and  fat  things,  with  abundance 
of  the  like  nature,  which  Sop  up  the  pores 
of  the  tkin,  and  impede  the  free  courfe  of 
the  blood. 

Among  the  internal  caufes,  the  fame 
author  reckons  any  thing  acrimonious  in 
the  fluids,  as  in  the  fcurvy  ;  as  alfo  from 
the  blood’s  abounding  in  too  great  quan¬ 
tities,  or  being  of  too  thick  a  confidence-; 
or  laSly,  when  it  circulates  in  the  body 
with  too  violent  a  motion  :  for  by  this 
means  the  grolfer  particles  of  the  blood 
are  drove,  and,  as  it  were,  wedged  into 
Smaller  veffels,  than  they  can  readily  find 
a  pafiage  through,  and  this,  more  efpe- 
cially,  when  a  iudden  cold  is  Spread  over 
a  body  that  is  in  a  great  heat.  In  Ihort, 
every  thing  will  produce  an  obSruffion 
which  makes  the  parts  of  the  blood  too 
grofs  and  bulky,  or  too  much  contracts 
the  mouths  of  the  Small  veffels. 

General  Crij'es  and  Cure  of  INFLAM¬ 
MATIONS.  Infiammations  terminate 
variouily,  according  to  their  different  de¬ 
grees  of  violence,  the  caufes  from  whence 
they  arife,  the  parts  which  they  aft'edl, 
and  the  particular  conSitution  of  the  pa- 
tient,  with  Several  other  circumSances 
which  alfo  prefage  to  us  what  lhall  be  the 
end  of  the  inflammation.  But  the  Seve¬ 
ral  ways  wherein  an  inflammation  termi¬ 
nates  are  chiefly  four.  It  is  either,  i.  fo 
difperfed  and  refolved  as  to  Vanifh  without 
leaving  any  confiderable  injury  in  the  part 
aftedted,  and  which  afterwards  recovers  its 
former  vigour,  and  is,  of  all  others,  the 
belt  courfe  it  can  take  ;  or  elfe,  2.  the 
inflammation  Suppurates,  and  degenerates 
into  an  abfeefs,  So  as  to  leave  ever  after 
fome  damage  in  the  organ;  or  elfe,  3. 
the  inflammation  degenerates  into  a  gan¬ 
grene,  or  fphacelous  ;  or  laftly,  into  a 
hard  tumour,  commonly  called  a  feirrhus, 
which  grows  more  compact  in  the  part  af- 
fedled,  as  the  inflammation  remits  or  goes 
off. 

INFLAMMATION  in  the  Breafts,  a 
diforder  moll  incident  to  child-bearing 
women,  and  almoft  conftantly  happens 
in  a  few  days  after  their  delivery. 

If  the  milk  ihould  be  propelled  too 
plentifully  and  forcibly  into  the  breaft, 
which  at  Such  times  frequently  happens  ; 
and  if  the  mother  Ihould  then  be  Seized 
with  cold,  fear,  anger,  or  a  Sudden  jper- 
Von.  II. 


turbation  of  mind,  the  fanguiferotie  3?f<| 
lactiferous  vefiels  being  thence  obftrufled, 
the  breafts  mull  then  become  inevitably 
tumified,  which  will  be  attended  with, 
great  heat,  rednefs,  refiftance,  and  vio¬ 
lent  pain.  The  fame  accident  often  hap¬ 
pens  to  \Vomen  that  give  fuck  even  a  long 
time  after  their  lying  in,  and  is  Some¬ 
times  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  have  no  milk, 
all  proceeding  from  the  caufes  already 
mentioned  ;  and  Heifter  gives  us  an  in- 
ftance  of  a  man’s  breafl  being  inflamed 
by  means  of  a  great  fright.  Thefe  in¬ 
flammations  do  not,  according  to  that  au¬ 
thor,  always  happen  to  be  equally  intenfb 
and  violent  ;  for  fometimes  it  Seize?  the 
whole  breaft  ;  Sometimes  only  one  fide  ; 
and  at  other  times  occupies  only  a  Small 
part  of  the  breaft  :  Sometimes  tire  inflam¬ 
mation  lies  very  near  the  fltin  ;  at  other 
times  Very  deep  ;  and  at  one  time  it  has 
urgent  fymptoms,  and  at  another  it  fits 
eafy  on  the  part. 

This  diforder  may  be  Speedily  removed 
in  women  of  condition,  and  fuch  as  do 
not  l'uckle  their  children,  if  fome  of  the 
plafter  of  Spermaceti  Spread  on  linen  be 
applied  warm  all  round  the  breaft  loon  al¬ 
ter  parturition  ;  being  perforated  in  the 
middle,  to  tranfmit  the  papilla  or  nipple  ; 
the  acceffion  of  the  milk  being  alio  re¬ 
pelled  by  a  very  ftrait  bandage.  Among 
the  internal  remedies,  the  moll  proper  are 
fuch  as  bring  down  the  lochia  puerpera- 
rum,  when  they  do  not  flow  in  Sufficient 
plenty  of  themfelves  :  the  principal  reme¬ 
dies  for  this  purpote  are,  the  elfence  of 
myrrh,  amber,  the  eifence  of  faftron, 
elixir  proprietatis,  &cc.  Laftly,  with  re- 
fpeT  to  the  proper  drink,  it  mull  be  care¬ 
fully  obferved  to  diminlh  the  quantity  of 
milk  by  the  fmallnefs  and  poverty  of  the 
meat  and  drink,  upon  which  account  the 
patient  ihould  be  recommended  to  drink; 
fmall  broth,  tea,  or  the  like  watery  li¬ 
quors  :  and  if  the  mother  be  defirous  of 
fuckling  the  infant,  there  can  be  no  bet¬ 
ter  prefervative  againft  the  inflammations 
of  the  breafts.  But  when  the  inflammation 
is  fixed,  the  cure  mull  be  attempted  either 
by  difperfion  or  Suppuration,  for  the  me¬ 
thod  of  which  fee  Difperfion  and  Suppu¬ 
ration. 

But  if  it  happens  that  the  tumour  will 
neither  yield  to  difperfion  nor  fuppuratio  n, 
and  is  in  danger  of  turning  to  a  fcirrluis, 
or  cancer,  the  patient  mull  be  kept  in  good 
fpirits,  and  the  plafter  of  Spermaceti  be  con¬ 
ftantly  retained  on  the  tumour,  by  which 
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ftteans  It  will  probably  either  grow  lefs,  or  J  mus  and  difficulty  of  urine  arife  from 
elfe  vanilh.  fpafms,  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  Bladder ,  vapours  of  a  deco&ion  in  milk  of  the 
that  attended  with  an  acute,  burning,  flowers  of  melilot,  elder,  chamomile  and 


preffing  pain-,  in  the  region  of  the  pubes, 
a  fever,  and  a  continual  tenefmus,  or  de¬ 
fire  of  going  to  flool,  and  a  perpetual 
ftriving  to  make  water. 

Other  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  are,  a 
rumbling  of  the  bowels,  griping  pains, 
great  anxiety  of  the  praecordia,  difficult 
breathing,  want  of  appetite,  and  vomit¬ 
ing,  coldnefs  of  the  extreme  parts,  a  hard, 
quick,  unequal,  contradled  pulle,  inquie¬ 
tude,  and  i'omettmes  convulflor.s.  There 
is  another  kind  which  is  more  fuperficial, 
and  is  either  rheumatic  or  eryfipetalous, 
in  which  the  fever  is  more  ealily  and 
fpeedily  cured,  by  promoting  a  diaphore- 
fis  ;  and  perfons  in  years,  who  are  af- 
fedled  with  the  feurvy,  gout,  rheumatifm, 
or  violent  head-achs,  are  mofl  fubjedt  to 
it,  efpecially  if  they  catch  cold  from  a 
north  wind.  The  former  arifes  commonly 
from  the  ftoppage  of  the  menfes,  bleeding 
piles,  or  other  ufual  fanguinary  evacua¬ 
tions,  and  not  feldom  from  a  virulent  go¬ 
norrhoea,  unikilfully  fupprefled  by  aftnn- 
gents  ;  or  when  treated  by  medicines  of 
too  iharp  and  hot  a  nature. 

This  difeafe  is  mortal,  if  it  terminates 
in  an  ulcer,  or  mortification  :  the  latter  is 
immediate  death. 

The  cure  nuift  be  attempted,  fays  Hoff¬ 
man,  with  bleeding  in  the  foot,  if  a  lup- 
preffion  of  the  menfes  or  hsemorrhoidal 
flux  be  the  caufe.  If  it  proceeds  from  the 
feurvy,  &c.  recourfe  mult  be  had  to  gen¬ 
tle  diaphoretics,  diluents,  and  remedies 
which  obtund  the  acrimony  of  the  hu¬ 
mours,  fuch  as  decoftions  of  the  root  of 
fcorzonera,  china,  fkirrets,  and  fennel. 
Alfo  infufions  in  the  manner  of  tea  of 
the  tops  of  yarrow,  flowers  of  mallows, 
winter-cherries,  and  feed  of  daucus,  made 
with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  fyrup  of 
marlh-mallows.  To  thefe  may  be  added 
emulfions  of  the  four  cold  feeds.  If  the 
patient  is  coftive,  manna  will  be  proper 
.with  antimoniated  nitre,  to  which  rhu¬ 
barb  may  be  joined,  as  occafion  requires. 
If  the  difeafe  is  violent,  diaphoretic  pow¬ 
ders  with  nitre,  in  a  larger  proportion 
than  ordinary,  as  alfo  five  grains  of  faf- 
fron,  and  two  of  camphire,  with  the  emul¬ 
fions  aforefaid.  External  antifpafmodics, 
and  gentle  difeutients  will  be  proper  ;  for 
which  purpofe  it  was  Hoffman’s  method 
to  apply  bladders,  filled  with  the  decoc¬ 
tion  of  emollient  flowers.'  If  the  tenef- 


mallows,  and  the  tops  of  yarrow.  This 
deco&ion  may  be  put  into  a  clofe-ftool, 
and  the  patient  fit  over  it. 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  Intefimet > 
according  to  Boerhaave,  is  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  contracting  the  inteltines,  and  flop¬ 
ping  up  the  paffage  through  them  ;  at¬ 
tended  with  a  vehement,  fixed,  burning 
pain,  which  is  irritated  by  things  taken 
inwardly.  When  the  inflammation  is  ill 
the  upper  part  of  the  inteflines,  the  fto- 
mach  will  be  greatly  diftended  with  wind. 
When  the  pain  is  exafperated,  it  produces 
ccmVulfions  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdo¬ 
minal  mufcles,  vomiting,  and  painful  in¬ 
flations,  with  rumblings  and  iharp  grip¬ 
ing  pains,  which  may  bring  on  the  iliac 
paffion,  or  twifting  of  the  guts.  Hoffman 
fays,  that  When  there  is  a  burning  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  with  a  preternatural  heat  of 
the  whole  body,  as  alfo  a  quick  pulfe,  lofs  of 
ftrength,  anxiety  and  inquietude,  the  feat 
of  the  difeafe  may  jufily  be  fufpe&ed  to 
be  in  the  inteflines.  If  the  pain  is  above 
the  navel,  and  below  the  flomach,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  fever,  naufea,  and  reach¬ 
ing,  it  is  a  fign  that  that  part  pf  the  colon 
is  affe&ed  which  lies  beneath  the  fto- 
mach,  and  is  extended  from  the  right  to 
the  left  fide.  If  the  pain  lies  in  the 
right  hypochondrium,  under  the  fpurious 
ribs,  it  ihews  that  part  of  the  colon  to  be 
inflamed  where  it  joins  with  the  ilium. 
When  the  complaint  is  on  the  left  fide, 
under  the  loins,  where  the  pfoas  mufcle  is 
placed,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  colon,  and 
that  part  of  the  mefentery  joined  thereto, 
is  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  efpecially  when 
it  adheres  to  the  peritonaeum  :  but  when 
the  pain  is  in  the  middle  of  the  abdomen 
about  the  navel,  it  fhews  the  fmall  guts 
are  certainly  affecled  ;  in  all  which  cafes 
the  pain  is  fuppofed  to  be  attended  with 
a  fever. 

Arbuthnot  advifes,  that  this  difeafe  may 
be  carefully  diftinguiihed  from  a  colic,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  cold  caufe ;  becaufe  what 
is  good  for  the  latter  is  poifon  in  the 
former.  It  muft  have  a  fpeedy  remedy, 
or  it  will  foon,  according  to  that  writer, 
end  in  the  iliac  paffion,  or  a  mortification. 
Befides  copious  bleeding,  he  thinks  there 
is  fcarcely  any  other  method  of  cure  than 
fomenting  and  relaxing  the  bowels  with 
emollient  liquids  taken  warm,  both  bv  the 
mouth  and  inclyffen,  and  this  every  hour; 
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Warm  fomentations,  or  young,  vigorous, 
and  found  animals  applied  to  the  body,  are 
extremely  beneficial. 

Boerhaave  dire&s,  that  the  patient 
fhould  only  be  nourifhed  with  broth,  in 
which  gently  tetergent  roots  have  been 
boiled. 

After  bleeding  and  clyfters,  if  the 
pain  continues  violent,  Hoffman  is  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  there  will  be  no  manner  of  dan¬ 
ger  in  giving  opiates,  by  which  means 
the  excruciating  pain  will  be  alleviated, 
and  the  fpafms  appeafed,  and  a  breathing 
fweat  will  follow.  When  this  is  done, 
and  the  fever  abated,  there  will  be  no  oc- 
cafion  to  continue  the  dilating,  relaxing, 
and  moiftening  medicines,  but  rather  the 
nervous  and  corroborating ;  fuch  as  the 
preparations  of  amber,  efpecially  the  fait 
and  tin&ure  ;  the  former  of  which  may 
be  given  in  a  bolus  from  fix  to  fixteen 
grains,  and  the  latter  from  twenty  to 
eighty  drops,  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 

If  the  patient  furvives  three  days,  and 
the  acutenefs  of  the  pain  abates  with  a 
chilnefs  and  fhivering  throughout  the  bo¬ 
dy,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  Suppuration  ;  and 
within  fourteen  days  the  impofihume  will 
break,  and  if  it  falls  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  it  will  corrupt  the  whole  , 
mafs  of  fluids,  putrefy  the  vifeera,  and 
turn  to  an  afeites  ;  whence  the  patient 
will  die  of  a  conlumption.  In  this  cafe 
Boerhaave  and  Ar'outhnot  recommend 
whey  and  chalybeat  waters,  as  likely  to 
prove  mod  beneficial.  The  impollhume 
may  alfo  turn  either  to  a  gangrene  or  feir- 
rhus,  both  which  are  mortal. 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  Liver,  j 
When  the  liver  is  inflamed,  it  comprefles  j 
the  itomach,  diaphragm,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  vifeera  of  the  abdomen  ;  it  dops 
the  circulation  of  the  fluids,  hinders  the 
generation  and' excretion  of  the  gall,  and 
all  digedion  ;  it  produces  a  great  many 
bad  fymptom.s,  as  the  jaundice,  witn  all 
the  difeafes  depending  thereon. 

A  fever,  an  inflammation,  and  pungent 
pain  on  the  region  of  the  liver,  ano  dia¬ 
phragm,  a  teufion  of  the  hypochondria, 
yellow nefs  of  the  Iki.n  and  eyes,  and  a 
fa  fir  on  coloured  urine,  are  figns  of  an  in¬ 
flammatory  difpofition  of  the  liver. 

This  diftafe  terminates  as  other  inflam¬ 
mations  ;  being,  cured  by  refolution,  con- 
codion,  and  excretion,  of  the  morbid 
matter  ;  or  it  terminates  in  abfcels,  fcn- 
rhus,  or  gangrene.  See  Abfcefs,  See. 
INFLAMMATION,  of  the  Lungs.  See 
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INFLAMMATION  of  the  Pleurn* 
See  Pleurify. 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  Stomach 
is  known  by  a  burning,  fixed,  and  pun¬ 
gent  pain  in  the  flomach,  which  is  exas¬ 
perated  at  the  indant  any  thing  is  taken 
into  it,  and  is  fucceeded  by  a  mod  pain-, 
fui  vomiting  and  hiccough.  There  is,  be- 
lides  an  inward  heat,  anxiety,  and  a 
tenfive  pain  about  the  prsecordia,  an  a- 
cute  continual  fever,  great  third,  difficult 
breathing,  inquietude,  tolling  of  the  body, 
coklnels  of  the  extreme  parts,  'a  hard, 
contracted,  quick,  and  fometimes  une¬ 
qual  pulfe.  In  the  Medicinal  Effays, 
we  have  an  in  dance  of  this  dTeafc  be¬ 
ing  attended  with  an  hydrophobia.  See 
Hydrophobia. 

Boerhaave  fays,  that  this  difeafe,  if 
not  fuddenly  cured,  is  generally  mortal  : 
therefore,  that  as  foon  as  it  is  difeovered, 
plentiful  bleeding  is  neceflary  ;  that  the 
patient’s  drink  fhould  be  very  loft,  anti- 
phlogiitic,  and  emollient  ;  and  alio  that 
clyders  of  the  fame  kind  lhould  be  admi- 
nidered. 

Arbuthnot  advifes,  that  the  patient 
fhould  totally  abdain  from,  every  thing  that 
has  acrimony  in- it ;  even  the  cooling  ni¬ 
trous  fait,  which  are  beneficial  in  other 
inflammations,  irritate  too  much.  Vomits, 
cordials,  and  Spirituous  liquors,  are  little 
better  than  poifon  :  milk  generally  curdles. 
Aliments  mud  be  given  frequently,  and 
by  a  Spoonful  at  a  time,  for  any  diftenfion 
increal'es  the  inflammation.  A  thin  gruel 
of  barley,  oatmeal,  whey,  with  a  very 
little  Sugar,  or  honey,  or  chicken  broths, 
are  proper  aliments  :  whey  emulfions,  bar- 
ley-wa'er,  and  emollient  decoCtions,  are 
proper  drinks.  If  poifons  of  the  caudie 
kind  or  metallic  medicines  ill  prepared 
caufe  the  inflammation,  oily  fat  things  are 
proper,  as  new  milk,  cream,  oil  of 
fweet  almonds,  or  oil  of  olives  taken  often 
and  plentifully,  according  to  Hoffman. 
If  in  the  cholera  morbus  an  inflammation 
is  apprehended,  he  advifes  abforbents  and 
burnt  harts-born,  with  gelatinous  decoc¬ 
tions  of  calves  and  neat’s  feet,  or  hartlhorn 
jellies,  and  water  gruel.  Outwardly  he 
recommends  the  following  liniment  as  ufe- 
l'ul  in  all  cafes  :  take  oil  of  Sweet  almonds, 
two  ounces;  camphire,  one  dram  ;  make 
a  liniment,  with  which  anoint  frequently 
the  prxcordia,  applying  a  hot  linen-cloth 
over  it.  The  following  epithem  he  recom¬ 
mends  as  an  excellent  difeutient  and  Sudo¬ 
rific.  Take  of  the  vinegar  of  rofes,  two 
ounces;  Spirit  of  wine  camphorated,  two 
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drams ;  tin&ure  of  faffron,  and  tin&ure 
of  cador,  of  eachonedram  ;  nitre,  half  a 
dram  :  let  this  epithem  be  applied  warm 
to  the  region  of  the  domach.  If  ther.e 
happens  an  impollhume,  honey,  and  even 
honey  of  rofes,  taken  inwardly,  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Arbuthnot,  a  good  cleanfer  ;  and 
decoftions  of  comfrey-roots,  healing. 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  Womb  or 
Uterus ,  appears  from  extraordinary  heat 
and  a  fixed  pain  in  the  groin,  with  an 
acute  fever,  a  pain  in  the  loins  and  belly, 
an  inflation  of  the  abdomen,  a  ftimulus  to 
make  water  and  to  go  to  dool,  hear,  and 
a  difficult  of  urine. 

Other  fymptoms,  according  to  Afiruc, 
are  a  tumour,  pain,  hear,  tendon  of  the 
hypogafcric  region,  rednefs  of  the  os  uteri, 
and  great  heat  of  the  vagina.  If  the  fore  part 
©f  the  uterus  is  affedled,  there  is  a  dyfury  ; 
if  the  back  part,  a  tenefmus ;  frequent 
faintings  and  cardialgia,  a  burning  fever  ; 
©r,  it  the  inflammation  is  violent,  a  lipy- 
ria,  in  which  the  external  parts  or  extre¬ 
mities  are  cold,  and  the  internal  burn, 
and  the  pulfe  is  imperceptible  ;  a  delirium 
and  phrenfy,*  the  breads  fwell,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  inflamed  yterqs. 

INFLAMMATORY  DJSEASSES. 
To  thefe  mav  be  referred  the  feveral  dif- 
eafes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article, 
e;ther  attended  with  a  fever,  as  idler  in¬ 
flammation  without  a  fever  ;  befides  all 
chronic  dilorders  arifing  from  inflamma¬ 
tions,  the  chief  of.  which  are  old  coughs, 
confumptions,  and  the  rheumatifm,  with¬ 
out  a  fever.  See  Cough. 

INFLAMMATORY  FEVERS  are 
diftinguiihed  into  two  llages ;  the  fil'd, 
whild  the  pulfe  continues  hard,  in  which  it 
Is  proper  tb  bleed  ;  the  fecond,  when  the  in¬ 
flammatory  fymptoms  dill  remaining,  the 
pulfe  is  too  low  for  that  evacuation  ;  in 
this  date  bliders  are  the  chief  remedy* 
and  which,  except  m  a  few  lingular  cafes, 
are  not  to  be  ufed  fooner.  If  the  bliders 
are  large,  it  is  better  to  apply  them*  gra¬ 
dually  than  many  at  a  time. 

INFLECTION,  in  grammar,  the  va¬ 
riation  of  nouns  and  verbs,  by  declenfion 
and  conjugation.  See  Declenfion  and  Con¬ 
jugation. 

INFLUENCE,  a  quality  fuppofed  to 
flow  from  the  heavenly  bodies,  either  with 
their  light  or  heat  ;  to  which  adrologers 
Idly  afcribe  all  fublunary  events. 

INFORMATION,  inlaw,  is  nearly 
the  fame  in  the  crown-office,  as  what  in  our 
other  courts  is  called  a  declaration.  It  is 
■fctt&eurjpes  brought  by  th~  king,  or  his  at- 
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torney -general,  or  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
office  ;  and  at  other  times  by  a  private  per- 
fon,  who  informs  or  fues,  as  well  for  the 
king  as  himlelf,  upon  the  breach  of  lome 
popular  d.atute,  in  which  a  penalty  is  given 
to  the  patty  that  will  fue  for  it.  It  differs 
from  an  indicflment,  which  mud  be  found 
by  the  oaths  of  ten  men  at  Ijiafl  ;  for  an 
information  is  only  the  allegation  of  the 
per  Ion  that  brings  it. 

INFORMER,  a  perfon  that  informs 
againft  or  profecutes  another,  upon  any 
penal  datute. 

INFUNDIBULIFORM,  in  botany, 
an  appellation  given  to  fuch  monopctaldus 
or  one-leafed  flowers,  as  refemble  a  funnel 
in  ihape,  or  which  have  a  narrow  tube  at 
one  end,  and  gradually  widen  towards  the 
limb  or  mouth.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
infundibuliform,  or  funnel-fafliioned  flow¬ 
ers;  one  of  which  is  like  an  inverted  hol¬ 
low  cone,  and  the  other  fomewhat  like  a 
faucer,  and  thence  called  hypocrateri- 
forrn. 

INFUSION,  in  pharmacy,  a  method 
of  obtaining  the  virtues  of  plants,  roots, 
See.  by  deeping  them  in  a  hot  or  cold 
liquid, 

INGLUVIES,  the  crop  or  craw  of  gra- 
nivorous  birds,  ferving  for  the  immediate 
reception  of  the  food,  where  it  is  macerated 
for  feme  time,  before  it  is  tranfmitted  to 
the  true  domach. 

INGOT,  a  mafs  of  gold  or  filver,  melt¬ 
ed  down  and  cad  in  a  mould,  but  not  coin¬ 
ed  or  wrought. 

INGREDIENTS,  in  pharmacy,  what¬ 
ever  Ample  medicines  enter  the  compofitiort 
of  a  compound  one. 

INGRESS,  in  adronomy,  lignifies  the 
fun’s  entering  the  fird  fcruple  of  one  of 
the  four  cardinal  figns,  efpecially  Aries. 

INGRESS,  EGRESS,  and  REGRESS, 
in  law,  words  frequently  ufed  in  leafes  of 
lands,  which  fignify  a  free  entry  into,  a 
going  out  of,  and  returning  from  iomepart 
of  the  premifes  leafed  to  another. 

INGR.OSSER,  one  who  buys  up  great 
quantities  of  any  commodity,  before  it 
comes  to  market,  in  order  to  raife  the 
price. 

iNGROSSER,  a  clerk  or  perfon  wha 
copies  records,  deeds,  or  other  inflruments 
of  law,  on  fkins  of  parchment. 

INGUEN,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
what  is  othenvife  called  groin,  or  pubes. 

INGUINAL,  in  anatomy,  See.  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  proin.  Hence, 

INGUINAL  HERNIA  is  a  hernia  it* 
that  part,  called  by  burgeons  bubonocele. 

•  “  •'  •  ’  IN  HE- 
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INHERITANCE,  a  perpetual  right 
or.  intereft  in  lands,  inveffed  in  a  p.eiion 
and  his  heirs. 

INHIBITION,  a  writ  to  forbid  a 
judge’s  proceeding  in  a  caule  that  lies  be 
fore  him. 

INHUMATION,  in  chemiftry,  a  me¬ 
thod  of  digefting  fubftances  by  burying  the 
veffel,  in  which  they  are  contained,  m 
horfe-dung  or  earth. 

INJECTION,  in  .forgery,  the  Forcibly 
throwing  certain  liquid  metlicines  into  the 
body  by  means  of  a  lyringe,  tube,  clyftei- 
pipe,  or  the  like.  Many  diforders  are  very 
difficultly,  if  at  all  curable,  unlels  tome 
proper  liquid  be  injefted  into  the  parts  af- 
fefled ;  which  is  performed  by  diawing 
the  liquor  into  the  lyringe,  and  foicing  it 
out  again  into  the  difordered  paits.  In 
doing  this,  one  caution  is  extremely  ne- 
celfary,  viz.  to  apply  the  inftrnmen;  very 
carefully,  and  to  be  mindful  that  the  liquor 
you  injeft  be  not  too  hot  or  cold. 

Anatomical  INJECTION,  the  filling 
the  velfels  with  fome  coloured  fubftance, 
in  order  to  make  their  figures  andramifica- 
tions  vifible. 

INITIATED,  in  antiquity,  _  a  term 
chiefly,  ufed  in  fpeaking  ot  perlons  v.  ho 
\vere  admitted  to  a  participation  of  the  ia- 
cred  myfteries  among  the  heathens. 

INJUNCTION,  in  law,  is  a  writ  or 
kind  of  prohibition  granted, in  feveral cafes  ; 
and  for  the  moll  part  grounded  on  an  in¬ 
terlocutory  order  or  decree,  made  in  the 
court  of  chancery  or  exchequer,  for  Haying 
proceedings  either  in  courts  of  law,  ov.  ec- 

tlefiaftical  courts.  } 

INJURY,  any  wrong  done  to  a  man  s 

perfon,  reputation,  or  goods. 

INK,  At r amentum,  a  black  liquor  ge¬ 
nerally  made  of  an  infufion  of  galls,  cop¬ 
peras,  and  a  little  gum-arabic. 

Compojithn  of  common  Black  INK.  — 
«  Take"  one  gallon  of  foft  water,  and  pour  it 
boiling  hoton  one  pound  ofpowdeied  galls, 
put  into  a  proper  veffel ;  Hop  the  mouth  of 
the  veffel ;  and.  fee  it  in  the  fun  in  fum- 
jner,  or  in  winter  where  it  may  be  warmed 
by  any  fire  ;  and  let  it  Hand  two  or  three 
days.  Add  then  half  a  pound  of  green 
vitriol  powdered  ;  and  having  fiirred  the 
mixture  well  together  with  a  wooden  fpa- 
tula,  let  it  Hand  again  for  two  or.  three 
days,  repeating  the  Hirring.;  when  add 
further  to  it  five  ounces  of  gum-araoic  dif- 
fplved  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water;,  and, 
lafily,  two  ounces  of  alum  ;  after  which 
the  ink  lhould  be  Hrained  through  a  coarfe 
linen  cloth,  for.  uiV’ 
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The  galls  lhoufd  be  good,  or  the  ink 
will  fail;  as  it  very  frequently  does  fron\ 
an  error  in  this  point.  The  marks  of  their 
goo^nefs  is,  the  appearing  of  a  bluilh  co¬ 
lour,  and  feeling  heavy.  Where  they  are 
light  in  weight,  and  of  a  whitiih  brown 
colour,  without  any  blue,  they  Iliould  be 
rejected  ;  or  a  greater  proportion.  il*>uld  be 
ufed. 

Improved  Compofit'ion  of  Black-writing 

INK. - “  Take  a  gallon  of  foft  water  ; 

and  boil  it  in  a  pound  of  chips  of  logwood 
for  about  half  an  hour.  Take  the  decoc¬ 
tion,  when  off  the  fire,  and  pour  it  from 
the  chips  while  boiling  hot  on  a  pound  of 
the  beff  Aleppo  galls  beaten  to  a  powder,- 
and  two  ounces  of  pomegranate  peels,  being 
put  into  a.  proper  veffel.  After  having 
ftirred  them  well  togethe-r  with  a  wooden, 
fpatula  for  fome  time,  placq  it  in  the  fun- 
ihine  in  fummer,  or  within  the  warmth  c£ 
any  fire  if  in  winter,  for  three  or  four 
days,  Hirring  the  mixture  again  as  often 
as  "may  be  convenient.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  add  half  a  pound  of  green  vitriol 
powdered  and  let  the  mixture  remain 
four  or  five  clays  more;  Hirring  it  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  may  be  neceffary  :  and  then  add 
further  four  ounces  of  gum-arabic diffolved 
in  a  q:aart.  qf  boiling  water  ;  and  after 
giving  the  ink  fome  time  to  fettle,  ftrain 
ft  off  from  the  dregs,  through  a  coarfe 
linen  cloth  and  keep  it  well  Hopped  for 
ufe.” 

If  the  ink  be  defired  to  Ihine  more,  the 

!  proportion  of  the,  pomegranate  peel  muff 
be  increafed  ;  and  in,  the  country,  where 
the  logwood  cannot  be  lo  eafily  procured* 
a  pound  of  the  ripe  privet  berries  may  be 
fubfiituted  for  it. 

In  order  to  fecurethis,  ink  from  growing 
mouldy,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  op  more  of  ipi- 
rit  of  wine  may  be  added.:  but  to  prevent 
its  containing  any  acid,  which  may  in¬ 
jure  the  ink,  a  little  fait  of  tartar  or  pearl- 
aihes  lhould  be  added  previouffy,  and  the 
fpirit  poured  off  from  it  ;  which  will  ren¬ 
der  it  innocent  with  regard  to  the  colour  of 
the  ink. 

Preparation  of  a  powder  for  forming  good . 
Black  IN  K  extemporaneoufy  by  the  addition 
of  V/ater. - “Infuie  a  pound  of  galls  pow¬ 

dered,  and  three  ounces  of  pomegranate 
peels,  in  a  gallon  of  foft  water  for  a  week, 
in  a  gentlc'heat  ;  and  then,  ftrain  off  the 
fluid  through  a  coarfe  linen  cloth  add 
then  to  it  eight  ounces  of  vitriol  diffolved 
in  a  quart  of  water,  and  let  them  remain 
for  a  day  or  two  ;  preparing  in  the  mean, 
time  a  decoflion  of  logwood,  by  boiling^ 
*<  a  pom\d” 
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a  pound  of  the  chips  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
till  one  third  be  wafted  ;  and  then  ftrain- 
£hg  the  remaining  ftuid  while  it  is  hot. 
Mix  the  decoition  and  the  folution  of  galls 
and  vitriol  together  ;  and  add  five  ounces 
edt  gum-arabic  ;  and  then  evaporate  the 
mixture  over  a  common  fire,  to  about  two 
quarts  ;  when  the  remaining  fluid  muft 
lid  put  into  a  proper  ye  (Tel  for  thatpurpofe, 
and  reduced  to  drynefs  in  balneo  marine  ; 
that  is,  by  hanging  the  veffel  in  boiling 
water. 

The  mafs  left,  after  the  fluid  is  wholly 
exhaled,  tnuft  be  well  powdered  ;  and  when 
■wanted  for  ufe,  may  be  converted  into  ink 
by  the  addition  of  water/’ 

Preparation  of  Red-writing  I  N  K - 

ts  Take  of  the  rafpings  of  Brazil-wood  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  ;  and  infufe  them  two 
or  three  days  in  vinegar,  which  Ihould  be 
colon rlefs,  where  it  can  be  fo  procured. 
Boil  the  infufion  then  an  hour  over  a  gen¬ 
tle  fire  y  and  afterwards  filter  it,  while 
foot,  through  paper,  laid  in  an  earthen 
cullender.  Put  it  again  over  the  fire,  and 
diffailve  in  if,  firft  half  an  ounce  of  gum- 
arabic  ;  and  afterwards  of  alum,  and  white 
fugar,  each  half  an  ounce.” 

When  Brazil-wood  is  wanted  for  pur- 
pofes  like  this,  the  beft  way  is  to  preferve 
it  m  pieces  ;  and  to  fcrape  it  with  a  knife, 
or  irafp  it  with  a  very  bright  file  ;  but  all 
jruft  of  iron  muft  be  carefully  avoided,  by 
which  means  all  pofiibility  of  fophiftication 
is  of  courfe  prevented. 

Preparation  of  Red  INK  from  Vermilion. 
<*  Take  the  glair  of  four  eggs,  a  tea-lpoon- 
fu!  of  white  iugaror  fugar-candy  beaten  to 
powder,  and  as  much  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and 
beat  them  together  till  they  be  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  oil  :  then  add  fuch  a  proportion 
of  vermilion  as  will  produce  a  red  colour, 
fufticiently  ftrong ;  and  keep  the  mixture 
in  a  fmall  phial,  or  well  flopped  ink  bottle 
for  ufe.  The  compofition  ihould  be  well 
feaken  together  before  it  be  ufed.” 

Inftead  of  the  glair  of  eggs,  gum-water 
is  Sequent ly  ufed  :  but  thin  fize  made  of 
ifinglafs  with  a  little  hon^y,  is  much  better 
for  the  purpofe. 

Preparation  of  Black-printing  INK  for 
engraving  on  Copper ,  or  other  tike  purpofes. 
<4  Take  any  quantity  of  the  beft  nut  oil, 
and  put  it  into  an  iron  pot  with  a  cover 
well  fitted  to  it ;  of  which  pot  it  muft  fill 
only  two  thirds.  Place  it  on  a  fire,  and 
pot  on  the  cover  till  it  makes  an  ebulliti¬ 
on  ;  when  it  muft  be  very  well  ftirred  to 
prevent  its  boiling  over.  Suffer  it  then  to 
catch  fire,  or  kindle  irby  a  lighted  paper  ; 
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and  when  it  flames,  take  it  from  the  fire* 
and  place  it  in  a  corner  of  the  chimney; 
where  let  it  continue  to  burn  half  an  hour  ; 
frequently  ftirring  it.  Extinguiih  then  the 
flames,  by  putting  the  cover  on  the  pot  ; 
or  if  that  be  not  ettedlual,  by  putting  a  wet 
cloth  over  it.  This  produces  the  weak, 
oil  which  has  the  principal  part  in  the  com¬ 
pofition  of  the  ink  ;  but  a  ftrong  oil  muft 
alfo  be  prepared  by  the  fame  means,  only 
inftead  of  vxtinguilhing  the  flame  at  the 
end  of  half  an  hour,  it  muft  be  continued 
till  the  oil  be  rendered  very  thick  and  glu¬ 
tinous,  which  muft  be  examined  by  taking 
a  little  out  of  the  pot,  and  fufl'ering  it  to 
cool  ;  when,  if  it  be  found  to  be  extremely 
adhefive  and  ropy,  fo  as  to  be  drawn  out  in 
long  threads,  it  is  fufticiently  burnt  ;  and 
the  flame  muft  be  put  out.  This  is  the 
ftiong  oil,  of  wh  ch  a  proportion  is  to  be 
ufed  along  with  the  other  in  the  printing 
ink.  Haying  prepared  thefe  oils,  take 
half  a  pound  of  the  Francfort,  or  any  other 
good  black  ;  and  grind  it  with  the  addition 
of  only  fo  much  of  the  weak  oil  as  is  necef- 
fary  to  make  it  work  on  the  ftone,  which 
will  be  generally  fomething  lefs  than  half 
the  weight.  The  whole  being  incorpo¬ 
rated  together,  and  afterwards  thoroughly 
well  mixed  by  a  feconcf  grinding,  having 
only  a  fmall  quantity  on  the  ftone  at  a 
time,  a  quantity  of  the  ftrong  oil  muft  be 
added  ;  which  may  be  as  much  as  is  equal 
to  the  fize  of  a  fmall  hen’s  egg.  It  will 
then  be  fit  for  ufe  ;  and  muft  be  put  into  a 
proper  pat,  and  covered  with  paper  or  lea¬ 
ther.”  , 

Inftead  of  Francfort,  or  other  black 
commonly  uied,  the  following  compofition 
may  be  fubftituted  ;  and  will  form  a  much 
deeper  and  more  beautiful  black  than  can 
be  obtained  by  any  other  method. 

u  Take  of  the  deepeft  Prulfian  blue  five- 
parts,  and  of  the  deepeft  coloured  lake  and 
brown  pink,  each  one  part.  Grind  them 
well  with  oil  of  turpentine:  and  afterwards 
with  the  ftrong  and  weak  oils  in  the  man¬ 
ner  and  proportion  before  directed.” 

The  colours  need  not  be  bright  for  this 
purpofe;  but  they  Ihould  be  the  deepeft  of 
the  kind,  and  perfectly  tranfparent  in  oil, 
as  the  whole  effect  depends  on  that  quality. 

Secret  or  Sympathetic  INK.— A  great  va¬ 
riety  of  methods  have  been  invented  fos 
making  fecret  letters ;  but  the  raoft  com¬ 
mon  are  to  write  with  a  colourlefs  fluid* 
which  maybe  made  to  aliume  the  quality 
of  ink,  either  by  embrocating  or  moiften- 
ing  the  paper  containing  the  writing  with 
fomc  other  fluid ;  or  by  putting  it  into  a 

gentle 
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gentle  heat  ;  or  by  immerfing  it  in  wa¬ 
ter  :  but  many  other  expedients  may  be 
found  for  forming  invifible  letters,  which 
may  be  occafionally  rendered  legible,  by 
applying  the  proper  means. 

Invifible  letters*  which  may  occafional¬ 
ly  be  rendered  apparent,  by  holding  the 
paper  on  which  they  are  written  to  the 
fire,  may  be  made  by  writing  with  the 
juice  of  lemons,  or  of  onions  ;  or  with  fal 
ammoniac  finely  powdered  and  tempered 
with  water,  or  by  the  fluid  which  may  be 
prefled  from  the  mixture  of  onion,  urine, 
and  fait,  ground  together  till  they  become 
of  an  undfuous  conliitence. 

Indian  INK  is  a  black  pigment  brought 
hither  from  China,  which  on  being  rub¬ 
bed  with  water,  dilfolves,  and  forms  a 
fubflance  refembling  ink  ;  but  of  a  con- 
fiftence  extremely  well  adapted  to  the 
working  with  a  pencil :  on  which  ac¬ 
count  it  is  not  only  much  ufed  as  a  black 
colour  in  miniature  painting,  but  is  the 
black  now  generally  made  ufe  of  for  all 
fmaller  drawings  in  chiaro  obicuro,  or 
where  the  effieft  is  to  be  produced  from 
light  and  ihade  only. 

The  preparation  of  Indian  ink,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  compofitions  ufed  by  the 
Chinefe  as  paints,  is  not  hitherto  revealed 
on  any  good  authority.  A  fubflance 
much  of  the  fame  nature,  and  applicable 
to  the  fame  purpofes,  may  be  formed  in 
the  following  manner  : 

“  Take  of  ifinglafs  fix  ounces,  reduce 
it  to  a  fize,  by  diifolving  it  over  the  fire 
in  double  its  weight  of  water.  Take  then 
of  Spaniih  liquorice  one  ounce  ;  and  dif- 
folve  it  alfo  in  double  its  weight  of  watei  ; 
and  grind  up  with  it  an  ounce  of  ivory 
black  :  add  this  mixture  to  the  fize  while 
■hot  5  and  ftir  the  whole  together,  till  all 
the  ingredients  be  thoroughly  incorporat¬ 
ed  :  then  evaporate  away  the  water  in  bal- 
neo  marix,  and  caft  the  remaining  com- 
pofition  into  leaden  moulds  greafed  ;  or 
make  it  up  in  any  other  mould/' 

The  colour  of  this  compofilion  will  be 
equally  good  with  that  oi  the  Indian  ink.  . 
the  ifinglafs  fize,  mixed  with^  the  colours, 
works  with  the  pencil  equally  well  with 
the  Indian  ink  :  and  the  Spaniih  liquorice 
will  both  render  it  eafily  diltolvable  on 
the  rubbing  with  water,  to  which  the  ifm- 
'  glafs  alone  is  fomewhat  reluftant  ;  and^ 
alfo  prevent  its  crackmg  and  peeling  off 
from  the  ground  on  which  it  is  laid. 

INLAYING,  the  art  of  marquetry. 
See  Marquetry. 

INNATE  IDEAS,  thofe  fuppofed  to 
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be  fiamped  on  the  mind,  from  the  firtt 
moment  of  its  cxiftence,  and  which  it 
conftantly  brings  into  the  world  with  it  i 
a  dodlrine  which  Mr.  Locke  has  abun¬ 
dantly  refuted.  See  the  article  Idta. 

INNOCENTS  DAY,  a  feftival  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  obferved  on  December 
twenty-eight,  in  memory  of  the  maflacre 
of  the  innocent  children  by  the  command 
of  Herod,  king  of  Judea. 

1NNOMINATA  OSSA-,  in  anatomy, 
three  bones,  which  conlpofe  the  extreme 
part  of  the  trunk  of  a  human  body.  Thefe, 
though  fingle  in  adults,  are  in  infants 
three  perfedlly  diftindt  bones,  each  of 
which  has  its  peculiar  name  ;  the  upper 
one  is  called  the  ileum  ;  the  anterior  one, 
the  os  pubis,  or  os  pedtinis  ;  and  the  pofo 
terior  one,  the  os  pubis,  or  os  ifchium. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  bones  are  to  fupport 
and  fuftain  the  fpina  dorfi,  and  indeed  all 
the  parts  above  themfelves  ;  to  make  a 
firm  and  proper  jundfure  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  with  the  thigh  ;  to  ferve  for 
the  place  of  origin  to  feveral  mufcles  ;  to 
form  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis*  and  to  de¬ 
fend  its  contents  from  external  injuries. 

INOCULATION,  in  medicine,  the 
art  of  tranfplanting  a  ckftemper  from  one 
fubjedt  to  another,  by  inciiion,  particu¬ 
larly  ufed  for  engrafting  the  fmall-pox. 
See  the  article  Pox. 

The  defign  of  this  operation  is  to  com¬ 
municate  by  art  a  milder  fpecies  of  the 
fmall-pox  to  the  infant  or  adult  patient, 
than  that  received  by  the  natural  infedfi- 
on  ;  and  this  by  engrafting  fome  cf  the 
variolous  matter,  in  order  to  which  a  frnall 
incifion  is  to  be  firit  made,  with  a  fcalpel 
or  lancet,  through  the  fkin  of  the  arm  ; 
and  having  inferred  a  frnall  particle  of  the 
purulent  matter,  taken  from  a  mild  kind 
of  the  pock,  the  little  wound  is  then  to 
be  drefled  with  fome  dry  lint,  and  covered 
with  a  plafter.  After  the  operation,  the 
patient  muft  conftantly  keep  his  chamber, 
the  air  of  which  fhould  be  moderately 
warm,  and  his  diet  regulated  by  fome 
prudent  phyfician,  by  which  means  this 
diforder'will  fhew  itfelf  in  feven  or  eight 
days,  without  any  malignant  fymptoms-; 
and  if  aflifled  by  a  proper  regimen,  and 
a  moderate  warmth,  it  ufually  runs  gently 
through  its  feveral  ftages.  When  the  pa¬ 
tient  has  once  had  the  diforder  this  way, 
though  ever  fo  mild,  it  is  certain,  from 
experience,  that  they  never  have  it  again  ; 
and  therefore  the  opinion  of  thofe  feems 
to  be  well  grounded,  who  think  that  the 
propagation  of  the  finail-pox  by  inocula¬ 
tion 
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tlon  might  be  of  general  ufe  and  benefit 
to  mankind,  in  prelerving  the  lives  <ff 
Fome,  and  the  moil  important  members  of 
others,  as  the  face,  eyes,  hearing,  vilce* 

ra,  &c. 

INOCULATION,  or  BUDDING,  in 
gardening,  is  commonly  pradbied  upon 
all  forts  bf  Hone- fruit,  as  nedlarines, 
peaches,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  as  alfo 
upon  oranges  and  jafmines  $  and',  indeed-, 
this  is  preferable  to  any  fort  of  grafting 
for  mold  forts  of  fruit.  The  method  of 
performing  it  is  as  follows  :  you  mnfl  be 
provided  with  a  lharp  penknife  with  a  flat 
haft,  which  is  to  raife  the  bark  of  the 
flock,  to  admit  the  bud  ;  and  lome  iound 
bafs  mat,  which  ihould  be  foaked  in  wa¬ 
ter,  to  increafe  its  ftrength,  and  render  it 
more  pliable  ;  then  having  taken  oft  the 
cuttings  from  the  trees  you  would  propa¬ 
gate,  you  mull  choofe  a  i'mooth  part  of  the 
Hock,  about  five  or  fix  inches  above  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  if  deligned  tor 
dwarfs ;  but  if  for  ftandards,  they  ihould 
be  budded  fix  feet  above  ground.  Then 
with  your  knife  make  an  horizontal  cut 
acrofs  the  rind  of  the  ftock,  and  from  the 
middle  of  that  cut  make,  a  flic  downwards, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  fo  that  it  may 
be  in  the  form  of  aT;  but  you  mull  be 
careful  not  to  cut  too  deep,  left  you  wound 
the  ftock;  then  having  cut  oft’  the  leaf 
from  the  bud,  leaving  the  foot  ftalk  re¬ 
maining,  you  ihould  make  a  crofs  cut, 
about  half  an  inch  below  the  eye,  and 
with  your  knife  flit  off  the  bud,  with  part 
of  the  wood  to  it  :  this  done,  you  mull 
with  your  knife  pull  off  that  part  of  the 
wood  which  was  taken  with  the  bud,  ob- 
ferving  whether  the  eye  of  the  bud  be  left 
to  it  or  not  ;  for  all  thofe  buds  which  lol'e 
their  eyes  in  ftripping,  are  good  for  no¬ 
thing  ;  then  having  gently  railed  the  bark 
of  the  ftock  with  the  fiat  haft  of  your  pen¬ 
knife  clear  to  the  wood,  thruft  the  bud 
therein,  obferving  to  place  it  fmooth  be¬ 
tween  the  rind  and  wood  of  the  ftock, 
cutting  oft'  any  part  of  the  rind  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  bud,  that  may  be  too  long  for 
the  Hit  made  in  the  ftock  ;  and  fo  having 
exactly  fitted  the  bud  to  the  ftock,  tie 
them  clofely  round  with  bafs  mats,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  upper  part  of  the  flit,  and 
fo  proceeding  to  the  top,  taking  care  not  to 
bind  round  the  eye  of  the  bud,  which 
Ihould  be  left  open. 

When  your  buds  have  been  inoculated 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  thofe  which  are 
frefti  and  plump,  you  may  he  fure  are 
joined  \  and  at  this  time  you  ihould  ioofen 
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the  bandage  which  if  it  be  not  done  in 
time,  will  injure  if  not  deftroy  the  bud; 
The  March  following  cut  oft  the  ftock, 
Hoping,  about  three  inches  above  the  bud, 
and  to  what  is  left  fallen  the  ihoot  which, 
proceeds  from  the  bud  :  but  this  mull  con¬ 
tinue  no  longer  than  one  year ;  after 
which  the  ftock  mull  be  cut  off”  clofe  abovb 
the  budi  The  time  for  inoculating  is 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
Auguft  ;  but  the  moll  general  rule  is, 
when  you  obferve  the  buds  formed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  fame  year’s  Ihoot,  which 
is  a  fign  of  their  having  finiihed  their 
fpring  growth.  The  firft  fort  commonly 
inoculated  is  the  apricot,  and  the  laffc  the 
orange-tree,  which  Ihould  never  be  done 
till  the  latter  end  of  Augull  :  and  in  do¬ 
ing  this  work,  you  Ihould  always  make 
choice  of  cloudy  weather  ;  for  if  it  be 
done  in  the  middle  of  the  day*  when 
the  weather  is  hot,  the  ihoots  will  per- 
fpire  fo  fail,  as  to  leave  the  buds  dellitute 
of  moifture. 

INQUEST*  in  law,  fignifies  an  en¬ 
quiry  made  by  a  jury,  in  a  civil  or  cri¬ 
minal  caufe,  by  examining  witneffes.  See 
the  article  'Jury. 

1NQUIRENDO,  in  law,  an  authority 
given  to  one  or  more  perfons,  to  enquire 
into  fomething  for  the  advantage  of  the 
king. 

INQUISITION,  in  law*  a  manner  of 
proceeding  by  way  of  fearch  or  examina¬ 
tion  ufed  on  the  king’s  behalf,  in  cafes  of 
out-lawry*  treafon,  felony,  felf-murder* 
&c.  to  difeover  lands,  goods*  and  the 
like,  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

INQUISITION,  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  a  tribunal  in  feveral  Roman-ca¬ 
tholic  countries,  eredled  by  the  popes 
for  the  examination  and  punilhment  of 
heretics. 

This  court  was  founded  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  father  Dominic  and  his  follow¬ 
ers,  who  were  fent  by  pope  Innocent  III. 
with  orders  to  excite  the  Catholic  princes 
and  people  to  extirpate  heretics,  to  fearch  in¬ 
to  their  number  and  quality,  and  to  tra’nfmit 
a  faithful  account  thereof  to  Rome.  Hence 
they  were  called  inquifitors  ;  and  this 
gave  birth  to  the  formidable  tribunal  of 
the  inquifition,  which  was  received  in  all 
Italy,  and  the  dominions  of  Spain,  ex¬ 
cept  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  Low- 
Countries. 

This  diabolical  tribunal  takes  cogni¬ 
zance  of  herefv,  judaifm,  mahometamfm, 
fodomv,  and  polygamy  ;  and  the  people 
ftand  in  lb  much  fear  of  it*  that  parents 
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deliver  up  their  children,  hufbands  their 
wives,  and  matters  their  fervants,  to  its 
officers,  without  daring  in  the  leaft  to 
murmur.  The  pri loners  are  kept  for  a 
lo  ng  time,  till  they  themfelve  turn  their 
own  accufers,  and  declare  the  caufe  of 
their  imprilonment ;  for  they  are  neither 
told  their  crime,  nor  confronted  with  wit- 
nettes.  As  foon  as  they  are  impriioned, 
their  friends  go  into  mourning,  and  fpeak 
of  them  as  dead,  not  daring  to  folicit 
their  pardon,  lett  they  ttiould  be  brought 
in  as  accomplices.  When  there  is  no 
fltadow  of  proof  againtt:  the  pretended  cri¬ 
minal,  he  is  difcharged,  after  inhering 
the  moft  cruel  tortures,  a  tedious  and 
dreadful  imprilonment,  and  the  lofs  of  the 
greateft  part  of  his  effefts.  The  fentence 
againtt  the  prifoners  is  pronounced  pub¬ 
licly,  and  with  extraordinary  folemnity. 
In  Portugal  they  ereft  a  theatre  capable 
of  holding  three  thoufand  perfons,  in 
which  they  place  a  rich  altar,  and  raife 
feats  on  each  fide  in  the  form  of  an  am¬ 
phitheatre.  There  the  prifoners  are  placed, 
and  over-againft  them  is  a  high  chair, 
whither  they  are  called,  one  by  one,  to 
hear  their  doom,  from  one  of  the  inqui- 
fitors. 

Thefe  unhappy  people  know  what  they 
are  to  fulfer,  by  the  cloaths  they  wear 
that  day.  Thofe  who  appear  in  their  own 
cloaths,  are  difcharged,  upon  payment  of 
a  fine  :  thofe  who  have  a  fanto  benito, 
or  ftrait  yellow  coat  without  fleeves, 
charged  with  St.  Andrew’s  crofs,  have 
their  lives,  but  forfeit  all  their  eifefts  : 
thofe  who  have  the  refemblance  of  flames, 
made  of  red  ferge,  fewed  upon  their  fanto 
benito,  without  any  crofs,  are  pardoned, 
but  threatened  to  be  burnt  if  ever  they 
relapie  :  but  thofe  who,  belides  thefe 
flames,  have  on  their  fanto  benito,  their 
own  pifture,  furrounded  with  figures  of 
devils,  are  condemned  to  expire  in  the 
flames.  The  inquifltors,  who  are  eccLefi- 
aftics,  do  not  pronounce  the  fentence  of 
death  ;  but  form  and  read  an  aft,  in 
which  they  fay,  that  the  criminal  being 
convifted  of  luch  a  crime,  by  his  own 
confeffion,  is  with  much  reluctance  de¬ 
livered  to  the  fecular  power,  to  be  puniih- 
ed  according  to  his  demerits  :  and  this 
writing  they  give  to  the  feven  judges, 
who  attend  at  the  right  fide  of  the  altar, 
who  imr.i  liately  pals  fentence.  For  the 
conclufion  of  this  horrid  feene,  fee  the 
article  AEi  of  Faith. 

INQUISITORS,  in  law,  perfons  who 
have  power  by  their  office  to  make  inquiry 
’  VO  Li  II, 
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in  certain  cafes  5  as  fheriffs,  and  coroners 
on  view  of  the  body,  See. 

INROLLMEN  1 ,  in  law,  is  regifter-* 
ing  any  lawful  aft,  as  a  itatute  or  recog¬ 
nizance  acknowledged,  a  deed  of  bargain 
and  fale,  &c.  in  the  rolls  of  chancery, 
king’s  bench,  common  pleas,  or  exche¬ 
quer,  at  the  huttings  of  Guildhall,  Lon¬ 
don,  or  at.  the  quarter-feffions. 

INSCRIBED,  in  geometry.*  A  figure 
is  faid  to  be  inferibed  in  another,  when 
all  its  angles  touch  the  fides  or  planes  of 
the  other  figure. 

INSCRIPTION,  a  title  or  writing 
carved,  engraved,  or  affixed  to  any  thing, 
to  give  a  more  diftinft  knowledge  of  it, 
or  to  tranfmit  fome  important  truth  to 
pofterity. 

INSECTS,  Itfefla,  in  natural  hiflorv, 
a  frnaller  kind  of  animals,  that  com¬ 
monly  are  exfanguinous. 

The  word  is  Latin,  and  derived  from 
in,  and  feco,  to  cut,  becaufe  in  fome  in- 
fefts,  as  ants,  the  body  feems  divided  in¬ 
to  two  ;  or  becaufe  the  bodies  of  feveral  of 
them,  as  worms,  &c.  confift  of  divers 
rings,  which  are  a  fort  of  incifure. 

Mr.  Ray,  in  his  Methodus  Infe&oruntj 
divides  infects  into  fuch  as  do  not  change 
their  form  ;  and  into  fuch  as  really  do. 

Infefts  which  do  not  change  their 
form,  are  either  without  feet,  or  with, 
feet  :  and  of  thefe  there  are  fome  kinds 
that  caft  their  Ikins,  and  others  that  do 
not. 

Infefts  without  feet,  are  either  terref- 
trial  or  aquatic.  The  terreftrial  are  fuch 
as  are  produced  on  the  earth,  as  the  lum- 
brici  terreftres,  which  are  either  of  the 
larger  fort,  and  called  dew-worms,  or  of 
a  fmaller  fixe ;  and'  of  thefe  there  are 
fome  red,  and  others  green  with  yellow 
tails  ;  which  laft  are  commonly  called, 
gilt-tails  :  or,  fecondly,  fuch  as  are  found 
in  the  bov/els  of  animals,  of  which  fome 
are  found  in  the  inteftines  of  men,  as  the 
lumbrici  teretes.  2.  The  lumbrici  lati, 
which  are  alfo  called  taeniae.  3.  Cucur- 
bitini,  which  fome  take  to  be  only  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  tacnise.  4.  Afcarides,  which 
are  chiefiv  found  in  the  reftum.  Others 
are  found  in  the  inteftines  of  beafts,  which 
are  of  two  forts  ;  the  oblongi  and  pellu- 
cidi,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  horfe-hair,  and 
therefore  called  vermiculi  fetiformes  :  and 
the  braves  and  craffiores,  which  are  found- 
in  horfes,  and  called  the  botts. 

To  the  genus  of  terreftrial  infefts  many 
refer  fnails,  whether  with  or  without; 
lhells. 
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Aquatic  infers  without  feet,  that  do 
Hot  change  their  form,  are  either,  i.  Of 
the  larger  fort,  that,  by  fixing  their  heads 
to  the  ground,  draw  up  their  tails  towards 
them,  &c.  Of  thefe  fome  are  round  and 
fmoo.th,  and  are  of  three  forts,  as  the 
medicinal  hirundines  or  leeches,  the 
common  black  horfe-leeches,  and  the  alh- 
coloured  fea-leeches  ;  but  there  is  alfo  a 
fmaller.  and  flatter  kind  that  flick  to  the 
ffones  in  the  bottom  of  fmall  brooks.  Or 
of  the  lelfer  fort  that  move  differently 
from  the  former  ;  thefe  are  alfo  either 
round  or  flat ;  of  the  round  fort  there  is 
one  that  is  black  with  two  fmall  horns  on 
its  head,  found  flicking  to  wet  Hones  on 
the  tops  of  the  hills  ;  and  another  that 
is  red,  about  a  finger’s  length,  with  a  for¬ 
ceps  at  the  tail,  found  at  the  bottom  ol 
filh-ponds  and  ifagnant  waters.  The  flat 
fort  are  very  fmall  and  thin,  and  called 
'flukes,  being  fometimes  found  in  waters, 
and  fometimes  in  the  branches  of  theporus 
biliarius  in  lheep. 

In  lefts  that  do  not  change  form,  and 
have  feet,  are,  i.  Thofe  with  lix  feet. 

2.  Thofe  with  eight  feet.  3.  Thole  with 
fourteen  feet  ;  and,  4.  Thofe  with  many 
feet. 

Thofe  of  fix  feet  are  terreftrial  or  aqua¬ 
tic  :  the  terreflrial  are  either  of  a  larger 
kind,  as,  1.  The  yellowilh  infeft  found 
in  decaying  oaks.  2.  The  black  one  on 
the  ground,  called  vermivorous  by  Mouf- 
fet.  3.  The  black  one  living  under 
ground,  with  a  forceps  at  the  tail.  4.  A 
white  fort  with  fquare  black  ipots  on  its 
back.  5.  The  fannarium,  that  is  bred 
in  meal,  of  a  whitilh  colour.  Or,  fe- 
condlv,  a  fmaller  fort,  fome  of  which  are 
found  about  the  bodies  of  animals  ;  as, 
I.  The  cimex,  bug,  or  wall-loufe,  of  a 
blinking  fmell.  %.  Ricinus,  the  tick. 

3.  Pediculus,  the  common  loufe.  4.  Pe- 
cliculus,  the  ferns  feu  inguinalis,  the  crab- 
loufe.  5.  Pulex,  the  flea,  of  which  there 
are  various  kinds.  Others  are  not  found 
on  the  bodies  of  animals  ;  as,  T.  One 
that  refembles  a  common  loufe  in  b'g- 
nefs  and  figure,  but  is  Very  nimble,  and 
found  in  books  and  rotten  paper.  2.  An¬ 
other  with  a  very  long  body  and  a  forci- 
pital  tail.  3.  The  black'  infeft  found 
often  in  the  flowers  of  the  chelidonium. 

4.  A  fubterraneous  fort,  a  little  whitilh. 

5.  One  that  Ikips  like  a  grafs-hopper, 
but  much  lefs. 

The  aquatic  are,  1.  The  pediculus  ma- 
i'inus  grandis,  which  adheres  to  fllhcs. 
•a.  The  fquilla  fiuviatilis,  with  a  pyra- 
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midal  tail,  and  two  hairs  or  brillles  at  the* 
end. 

Infefts  that  clo  not  change  form  with 
eight  feet,  either  have  a  tail,  as  the  fcor- 
pion,  or  are  without  ;  as,  1.  The  fpider  ; 
of  which  fome  fpin  no  web,  have  but  two 
eyes,  and  very  long  legs,  as  the  opilio  or 
Ihepherd  :  others  fpin  a  web  ;  and  of  thefe 
they  reckon  three  forts ;  1.  The  aranea 
colceflrenfis  abdomine  tumido,  fubrotundo, 
et  elato.  2.  Tbe  fpider,  with  the  thorax 
or  middle  part  of  the  body  as  big  as  the 
abdomen.  3.  The  fpider,  with  the  long 
abdomen,  found  among  reeds,  rulhes, 
grafs,  &c.  Secondly,  the  ticks  with  eight 
feet,  of  which  fome  are  more  flat,  as  the 
rambling  ticks  that  run  over  the  bodies  of 
animals,  but  do  not  fallen  ;  and  fome 
more  round  and  thick,  which  adhere  to 
the  Ikin.  Thirdly,  the  fyrone,  or  mites. 
Infects  that  do  not  change  form,  and 
with  fourteen  feet,  are  the  afelli,  of  which 
there  are  three  forts  ;  as,  1.  The  fea  afel- 
lus,  the  longeft  and  iargeft  of  all,  living 
among  the  rocks.  2*  Afellns  lividus, 
which  rolls  itfelf  up  into  a  ball.  The  com¬ 
mon  wood-lice,  foWs,  or  chefs-bugs.  3.  A- 
fcllus  afininus  with  a  forked  tail,  not 
rolling  itfelf  up.  To  thefe  fpecies  may 
likewife  be  added,  1.  The  afellus  mari- 
nus  figurse  breviores,  rolling  itfelf  up. 
2.  Afellus  aquarum  dulcium,  with  long 
legs  and  two  briftles  on  its  tail.  3.  Pule* 
aquaticus,  both  in  freih  and  fait  water. 
4.  Pediculus  aquaticus,  which  fallens  up¬ 
on  filh. 

Iniefts  that  do  not  change  form,  and 
with  twenty-four  feet,  have  the  eight  fore¬ 
feet  lelfer,  and  the  lixteen  hinder  ones 
larger  :  there  are  two  kinds  of  them,  both 
with  long  bodies  ;  the  one  larger,  and  of 
a  dark  colour,  among  the  rocks  by  thg 
lea  fide  ;  the  other  of  a  filver  colour, 
found  in  houfes. 

There  is  a  kind  with  thirty  feet,  of  art 
oblong  lhape,  chefnut  colour,  and  full 
flattilh  body,  ufually  lying  under  logs  and 
trunks  of  trees  ;  it  is  very  agile. 

lnfeils  that  do  not  change  form,  and 
have  many  feet,  are  fome  on  land,  and 
either  roundilh  in  body,  with  all  their 
legs  riling  out  of  the  middle  of  the  belly 
nearly,  as  the  julus  ;  or  more  flat,  with 
their  legs  not  riling  as  before  from  a  point 
in  the  middle  of  their  body,  but  growing 
along  on  the  fides,  as  the  fcolopendra. 
Others  are  aquatic,  of  which  Mr.  Ray 
makes  three  differences  :  1.  The  Cornifh 
lugs,  u.fed  as  a  bait  for  catching  filh, 
with  thirty-eight  legs?  and  a  fmootfy 
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roundilh  body.  2,  The  fcolopendra  ma¬ 
rina  corpore  piano.  3.  The  animalculum 
bicorpor,  or  rather  bicaudatum,  lying  in 
the  clefts  of  ftoties  under  fait  water. 

Infedts  which  undergo  a  change,  are 
improperly  io  denominated,  as  Swammer¬ 
dam  lhews  that  there  is  only  an  explica¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  animal,  latent 
both  in  miniature,  like  the  plant  in  the 
feed,  and  an  increafe  of  all  the  parts  by 
proper  degrees.  The  hr  ft  fpecies  of  tranf- 
mutation  is  inftantaneous.  The  infedfs  of 
this  order  do  not  lofe  their  morion  at  the 
time  they  111 i f c  their  pellicles,  at  leaft 
not  to  appearance.  This  is  when  the  ver- 
miculus,  leaving  the  former  ihape  of  the 
nympha,  with  which  it  appeared  in  the 
egg,  and  fublifted  without  food,  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  feed,  has  its  parts  viliblv 
iiretched  out,  and  takes  the  form  of  a 
new  nympha,  which  is  not  without  mo¬ 
tion,  and  from  thence  becomes  a  flying 
in  fed! .  Of  this  fort  are,  1.  The  libellx, 
or  perlce,  which  are  produced  from  an  in¬ 
fect:  of  fix  feer,  and  which  Mouftet  takes 
for  the  pulex  marinus,  or  Iocufta  aquatica. 
Out  of  the  cruftaceous  hufk  of  this  infedt, 
the  libella  breaks  by  a  filfure  which  be¬ 
gins  between  the  eyes,  and  is  continued  to 
the  roots  of  the  wings,  and  is  there  join¬ 
ed  to  the  lateral  hifures.  2.  The  cimices 
iilveftres,  whole  charadteriftics,  according 
to  Willughby,  are,  1.  A  long  probofcis, 
not  fpiral  but  ftraight.  2.  Their  upper 
wings  to  the  middle  are  thick  and  like 
leather,  and  thence  to  the  extremities  thin 
and  membranous.  3.  The  figure  of  St. 
Andrew’s  crofs  on  the  back.  4.  The  !o- 
cufta,  which  Willughby  refers  to  thole 
inledts  that  are  not  transformed.  The 
grylli  campeftres.  6.  Grylli  domeftici  01- 
crickets.  7.  Gryllo-talpa,  the  mole-cricket. 
8.  Cicada  or  gralhopper.  9.  Blatta,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Swammerdam.  10.  Tipulx 
taquaticx,  which  run  fwiftly  on  the  fur- 
face  of  tire  water,  and  have  a  fting  in 
their  mouths,  like  the  ticks  or  cimices. 
11.  Scorpius  aquaticus,  with  a  fting  in  its 
mouth.  12.  Mulcx  aquaticx,  which  AI* 
drovandus  calls  apes  arpphibix.  13.  Ht;- 
merobius  or  ephemera,  or  diana  of  Swam¬ 
merdam.  14.  The  forficula  or  auricula- 
rja. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  tran {mutation 
includes  fuch  infedls  as  undergo  a  double 
metamorphofls.  1.  Into  a  chryfalis,  or 
fomething  analogous  thereto.  2.  A  fly¬ 
ing  infedt. 

Thele  infedls,  a  while  before  they 
(flange,  lie  quite  ft  ill,  and,  with  regard 


to  their  wings,  are  vaginipennia,  as  the 
fcarabxi  or  beteiles.  Secondly,  thole  whole 
wings  are  open,  and  thefe  are  either  fa¬ 
rinaceous,  as  the  papiliones,  Sec.  or  mem¬ 
branous,  as  the  apes,  mutex,  Sec.  and 
thele  are  either  wich  two  wings  or  with 
four.  The  fcarabxi  may  be  divided,  1. 
Iu  refpect  of  their  horns,  into  the  nafi- 
cornis,  bucerota,  and  cervus  volans  or 
taurus.  2.  In  refpect  of  their  antennae, 
which  are  of  divers  kinds,  of  which  the 
moft  confiderable  are  the  capricorni.  3 .With 
regard  to  their  motion,  as  the  faltatrices. 
4.  W  ith  refpedt  to  their  colour,  as  the 
cantharides. 


Io  the  beetle  kind  may  likewife  be  re¬ 
ferred  the  cicindela  or  glow-worm  ;  the 
ftaphyliaus  ;  the  profcarabxus  or  oil- 
beetle,  as,  upon  fqueezing,  a  kind  of  oil 
is  emitted  from  its  joints  :  the  anelytm 
with  mealy  wings,  called  papiliones,  but¬ 
terflies  ;  and  thefe  are  either  diurnal  or 
nodlurnal  :  the  charadleriftic  of  the  diur¬ 
nal  is,  that  they  always  fettle  with  their 
wings  eredf,  are  produced  from  an  angular 
aurelia,  and  have  their  antennae  ftudded  ; 
of  thefe  there  are  about  fifty  iorts  obferved 
in  England.  The  nocturnal  butterflies 
or  phalenx  are  very  numerous,  and  can¬ 
not  be  clearly  methodized  :  but  they  may¬ 
be  d  lvided  into,  1.  Geometrigenx,  which 
come  from  an  eruca  called  veometra,  from 
the  manner  of  its  walking,  which  is  an- 
iatinous,  by  curling  up  its  back  like  the 
handle  of  a  cup,  with  eight  or  ten  feet. 
2.  Such  as  come  from  erucx  with  four¬ 
teen  feet  :  of  this  kind,  which  is  very- 
numerous,  there  hath  been  diftinruilhed 
the  phalxna  fafeiata,  whofe  wings  are  iri 
areas  of  .divers  colours  ;  phalxna  lineara, 
whole  wings  are  marked  with  tranfverfe 
lines  ;  phalxna  pundtata,  whofe  wings  are 
marked  with  points  ;  and,  except  thefe, 
all  the  others  are  diftinguifhed  into  greater, 
leiier,  and  of  a  middling  flze.  One  of 
the  larger  kinds. may  be  diftinguifhed  like- 
wife  by  their  inner  wings  running  out  be¬ 
yond  the  upper,  when  they  reft  ;  and  ano¬ 
ther  by  the  appearance  of  eyes  upon  the 
wings  ;  and  a  third  by  their  long  naiis 
andmarrow  iharp  wings,  which  forne  cal] 
phaixnx  prxdatrices,  or  accipitrinx. 

The  anelvtra,  with  membranous  wings, 
are  bees,  flies,  wafps,  bombylii,  crabrones, 
S:c.  and  to  this  kind  Swammerdam  refers 
the  culex  vulgaris  or  gnat,  as  all'o  the  for¬ 
mica  or  ant. 

Hitherto  alfo  muft  be  referred  fuch  wa¬ 
ter  interfects  as  are  covered  with' a  theca, 
or  cafe,  according  tg  Willughby.  There 
3  E  2.  are> 
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are,  firft,  an  immoveable  cafe  fixed  to  the 
flones  ;  and  th.s  is  either  of  a  round  fi¬ 
gure,  or  one  more  compreffed.  Secondly, 
a  moveable,  portable  calc  ;  and  thele  are 
commonly  called  phryganxa  ;  and  their 
theca  is,  i.  Straight,  and  that  either  cona- 
pofed  of  ftraws  and  little  feftucac,  lying 
parallel  to  one  another  ;  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds  ;  a  larger,  where  the  feftu- 
cae  are  two  inches  long  ;  and  a  leffer, 
which  are  very  common,  and.  called  ft  raw- 
worms.  Or  elie  the  feftucac  lie  tranf- 
verfely,  and  are  Shorter,  having  fome- 
times  pieces  of  ihells  or  ftones  intermixed 
with  them  ;  others,  whofe  cafes  are  ftraight, 
have  no  feftucac,  but  always  either  land 
or  gravel  ;  and  of  thefe  fome  have  the 
theca  round,  and  called  cod-baits.;  others 
are  fiat.  2.  Crooked  or  horned,  which 
run  tapering  ;  of  thefe  Mr.  Ray  reckons 
four  kinds  ;  a  greater  and  lei's  black  fort, 
and  a  greater  and  lei's  aih-coloured  one, 
Thefe  all  produce  flies  with  large  wings, 
like  butter-flies. 

The  third  fpecies  of  tranfmutation  is  a 
fimnle  change  from  a  vermiculus  to  a  fly¬ 
ing  infeift,  but  with  a  fenfible  ftop  between 
one  form  and  the  other  of  this  kind  are 
our  flelh  flies,  and  all  the  Jiymphae  ver- 
.  mi  formes,  the  vefpae,  ichneumones,  &c. 

As  to  the  generation  .of  infects,  the 
world  is  now  generally  convinced  that  they 
are  not  bred  of  corruption,  but  ex  o<vo, 
though  the  contrary  was  believed  by  the 
ancients. 

Malpighi,  Swammerdam,  and  Redi, 
lave  abundantly  confuted  the  dodtrine  of 
equ  vocal  generation,  as  well  as  the  chi¬ 
merical  transformation  of  the  caterpillar 
into  the  butterfly  ;  and  have  Ihewn,  chat 
all  the  members  of  the  butietflv  were  in- 
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clofed  under  the  nympha  or  fkin  of  the 
caterpillar,  as  the  parts  of  a  plant  are  in 
the  feed. 

Inftfts  take  particular  care  to  depofit 
their  eggs  or  temen  in  fuch  places  where 
they  may  have  a  fufficient  incubation,  and 
where  the  young,  when  hatched,  may 
have  proper  food  till  they  can  ihift  for 
themfelves.  Thofe  whofe  food  is  in  the 
water,  lay  their  eggs  there  :  thofe  to 
whom  flelh  is  a  proper  food,  in  flelh  ; 
and  thole  to  whom  the  fruits  or  leaves  of 
vegetables  ire  ft)od,  are  accordingly  depo- 
fitt  d  thcr  ,  but  conftmtlv  the  fame  kind 
in  the  lame  tree.  As  for  others  that  re¬ 
quire  a  greater  degree  of  warmth,  they 
are  provided  by  the  parent  with  iome  place 
m  or  about  the  body  of  other  animals,  as 
the  feathers  of  birds,  hair  of  bealts,  feales 
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of  fifh,  in  the  nofe,  in  the  flefh,  nay- 
fome  in  the  bowels  of  man,  and  other 
creatures.  And  as  for  others,  they  make 
them  nefls,  by  digging  into  the  earth, 
wood,  See.  carrying  in  and  leafing  up 
provifions  that  ferve  for  the  produflion  of 
their  young,  and  for  their  food,  when, 
produced. 

There  is  obferved  in  flies,  butterflies. 
See.  a  kind  of  glue,  by  which  the  female 
faftens  her  eggs  to  the  bearing  buds  of 
trees,  Sec.  fo  as  not  to  be  hurt  by  rain  oe 
froft. 

INSOLVENT,  a  term  applied  to  per- 
ions  unable  to  pay  their  debts. 

INSPIRATION,  Injpiratio,  the  con- 
veying  certain  fupernatural  notices  to  the 
foul.  This  is  fuch  an  over-powering  im- 
preftion  made  of  any  propofition  upon  the 
mind  by  God  himtelf,  as  gives  an  indu¬ 
bitable  evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity 
of  it. 

INSPIRATION,  in  phyfic',  that  part 
of  relpi ration,  whereby  the  air  is  drawn 
into  the  lungs,  and  llands  contradiftin- 
gu  filled  from  exfpiration. 

This  admiffion  of  the  air  depends  im¬ 
mediately  on  its  elafticitv,  when  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  breaft  is  enlr»ged  by  rhe  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm 
downwards.  This  dilatation  of  the  breaft; 
does  not  draw  in  the  air,  though  it  be  a 
condition  abfolutely  necelfarv  to  infpira- 
tion,  but  it  is  an  adftual  intrufton  of  the 
air  into  the  lungs. 

INSPISSATING,  INPISS ATION,  or 
CONDENSATION,  in  pharmacy,  the 
reducing  a  liquor  to  a  thicker  conliftence 
by  evaporating  the  thinner  parts. 

INSTALLMENT,  the  inflating  a  per- 
fon  in  any  dignity. 

It  chiefly  denotes  the  induction  of  a 
dean,  prebendary,  or  other  ecclefiaihc. 
dignitary,  into  the  pofleftion  of  his  pro¬ 
per  feat  in  a  cathedral  church.  This  is 
fometimes  called  inftallation. 

INSTALLMENT  likewife  denotes  the 
ceremony,  whereby  the  knights  of  the 
gaiter  are  placed  in  their  rank  in  the  cha¬ 
pel  of  St.  George  at  Wind  for. 

INSTANT,  fuch  a  part  of  duration 
wherein  we  perceive  no  fucceftion,  or  it 
is  that  which  takes  lip  the  time  of  one 
idea  in  our  minds. 

INSTEP,  in  the  manege,  is  that  part 
of  a  horfe’s  hind  leg  which  reaches  from 
the  ham  to  the  paftern-joint  ;  and  which, 
when  the  horle  is  in  his  natural  polture  of 
Handing,  lhoulfl  be  large,  flat,  and  in 
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3  perpendicular  line  with  the  ground  :  for 
when  the  inReps  do  notRanJ  perpendicular¬ 
ly,  it  is  a  certain  fign  of  weaknefs  either 
•in  the  reins  or  hinder  quarters. 

INSTINCT,  an  appellation  given  Jo  the 
fagacity  and  natural  inclinations  of  brutes, 
which  fup plies  the  place  of  realon  in 
mankind.  , 

INSTITUTES,  in  literary  hiftory,  a 
hook  containing  the  elements  of  the  R.o- 
man  law,  and  conllitutes  the  laft  part  of 
the  civil  law. 

INSTITUTION,  in  general,  fignifies 
the  eftablilhment  or  founding  fortieth  ing. 

INSTRUMENT,  in  general,  whatever 
is  fubl'crvient  to  a  caufe  in  producing  any 
effeft. 

A  common  cafe  of  mathematical  in- 
ftruments  contains'  feveral  compafles,  a 
feftor,  fcale,  drawing-pen,  and  protractor. 

INSTRUMENT,  in  law,  fome  public 
aft,  or  authentic  deed,  by  which  any 
truth  is  made  apparent,  or  any  right  or 
title  elfablilhed  in  a  court  of  juftice. 

INSULATED,  InJ'u!atusy  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  co¬ 
lumns  as  Rand  alone,  or  free  from  any 
contiguous  wall,  &cc.  like  an  ifland  in  the 
fea,  whence  its  name. 

INSURANCE,  or  ASSURANCE,  a 
contraft  or  fecurity,  which  is  commonly 
called  policy,  given  by  one  or  more  per- 
fons,  whereby  they  oblige  themfelves,  in 
confederation  of  a  fum  of  money  paid 
down,  to  make  good  fhips,  merchandizes, 
houfes,  &c.  to  the  value  of  that  for  which 
the  premium  is  received,  in  cale  of  iols  by 
florin,  pirates,  fire,  &c. 

We  have  in  London  feveral  offices  of 
iafurance  from  fire,  which  are  erefted  in¬ 
to  corporations,  as  the  Royal  Exehange- 
affu ranee,  the  Sun-fire-office,  the  Hand- 
In-Hand  fire-office,  the  London-affurance, 
&c.  lome  for  houfes,  others  for  goods, 
and  fome  for  both. 

There  are  alfo  offices  wherein  private 
merchants  grant  infuraaces  for  fhips,  and 
thefe  ace  called  infurance-brokers. 

We  have  alfo  affurances  for  life,  by 
Virtue  of  which,  when  the  perlon  afiured 
dies,  a  fum  of  money,  according  as  he 
infured,  becomes  payable  to  the  perfon  in 
favour  of  whom  the  policy  of  affurance 
was  grafted. 

There  is  an  office  of  this  kind  in  Ser- 
jeants-Inn,  Fleet-Street;  but  there  is  a 
more  general  one  in  Nicholas-Lane,  which 
is  fpeediiy  to  be  removed  to  the  corner 
Route,  next  Black-Fryars  Bridge  ;  the 
l?4ter  office  infures  upon  lives  of  any  age, 


healthy  or  unhealthy,  and  for  any  fum  ; 
but  that  in  Serjeants-lnn  will  admit  no 
life  after  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  nor 
no  unhealthy  life  for  a  larger  fum  than 
three  hundred  pounds. 

INTAGjlIOS,  precious  Rones  on  which 
are  engraved  the  heads  of  great  men,  in- 
icriprions,  and  the  like  ;  l'uch  as  we  fre¬ 
quently  fee  fet  in  rings,  feals,  See. 

INTEGER,  in  arithmetic,  a  whole 
number,  in  contradiRinftion  so  a  fraction. 

INTEGRAL  Calculus ,  in  the  new  ana- 
Ivfis,  is  the  counter  part  to  the  differen¬ 
tial  calculus.  The  latter  hath  been  fully- 
explained  by  M.  1’Hofpital  ;  but  the  for¬ 
mer  hath  been  bur  little  cultivated. 

The  integral  calculus  of  Leibnitz  and 
others  anfwers  to  the  inverfe  method  of 
fluxions  among  the  Engtilh.  See  Fluxions. 

INTENDMENT,  in  law,  is  the  in¬ 
tention,  d<  fign,  or  true  meaning  of  a  per¬ 
lon  or  thing,  which  frequently  fapplies 
what  is  not  fully  exprefled  :  but  though, 
the  intent  of  parties  in  deeds  and  con- 
trafts  is  much  regarded  by  the  law,  yet 
it  cannot  take  place  againii  the  rules  of 
law. 

INTENDMENT  of  Crimes  :  this  in 
cafe  of  treafon,  where  the  intention  is 
proved  by  circumftances,  is  punilhable  in 
the  fame  manner  as  if  it  was  put  in  exe¬ 
cution. 

INTERCALARY  DAY,  in  chrono¬ 
logy,  the  odd  dav  inferted  in  a  leap-year. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION,  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  implies  the  fpace  between  two  co¬ 
lumns,  which  is  always  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  height  and  bulk  of  the  columns. 

INTERCOMMON iNG,  In  law,  Is 
when  the  commons  of  two  manors  lie  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  inhabitants  of  both  have, 
time  put  of  mind,  caufed  their  cattle  tc* 
feed  promifcuoully  on  them. 

INTERCOSTAL,  in  anatomy,  aa 
appellation  given  to  fuch  mufcles,  nerves, 
arteries,  and  veins,  as  lie  between  the 
ribs. 

INTERDICT,  an  ecclefiaRIcal  cen= 
fare,  by  which  the  church  of  Rome  for¬ 
bids  the  performance  of  divine  fervice  ill 
a  kingdom,  province,  town,  See. 

INTEREST,  a  fum  of  money  which 
is  reckoned  for  the  loan  and  forbearance 
of  fome  other  fum  lent  for,  or  due  at,  a 
certain  time,  according  to  a  certain  rate 
in  the  hundred  pounds..  The  fum  lent 
or  forborne  is  called  the  principal,  becaufe 
it  produces  the  infereft,  or  from  which, 
the  intereR  is  reckoned,  lutercR  is  either 
limple  or  compound*. 
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Simple  INTEREST  is  that  which  is 
paid  for  the  loan  of  any  principal  or  Turn 
of  money  lent  out  for  fome  time  at  any 
rate,  per 'cent,  agreed  on  between  the  bor¬ 
rower  and  the  lender;  which,  according  to 
the  law's  of  England,  ought  to  be  but  5I. 
for  the  ufe  of  tool,  for  one  year,  and  rol. 
for  the  ufe  of  tool,  for  two  years  ;  and 
(o  on  for  a  greater  or  lefs  fum,  proportion- 
able  to  the  time  piopofed. 

Dr.  Halley,  De  Moivre,  Simpfon,  &c. 
have  explained  the  method  of  computing 
the  expectation  or  eltimate  of  life  ;  we 
fhall  therefore  here  fubjoin  a  curious  and 
uieful  table,  that  ihews  the  value  of  an¬ 
nuities  for  every  filth  year  of  age  to  the 
73th,  at  3,4  and  5  per  cent,  as  given  by 
the  lalt  mentioned  gentleman  in  his  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Annuities  upon  Lives. 


INTEREST,  in  law, is  generally  taken, 
for  a  chattel  real,  or  a  leafe  for  years,  &c. 
but  more  for  a  future  term. 

INTERJECTION,  in  grammar,  an 
undeclinable  part  offfpeech;  fignifying 
fome  pafiion  or  emotion  of  the  mind., 

INTERIM,  a  name  given  to  a  formu¬ 
lary,  or  kind  of  confelfion  of  the  articles 
of  faith,  obtruded  upon  the  proteilants  af¬ 
ter  Luther’s  death  by  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  when  he  had  defeated  their  forces.  ;  fo 
called,  becaufe  ic  was  onlyto  take  place  in 
the  interim,  mean  time,  till  a  general 
council  Ihould  have  decided  all  points  in 
difpute  between  the  proteilants  and  the 
Romanifts. 

INTERLOCUTORY  ORDER,  in 
law,  an  order,  that  does  not  decide  the 
caufe,  but  only  fome  matter  incident 
thereto,  which,  happens  between  the  be- 
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1 

Years 
purch,. 
at  5  per 
cent. 

Y  ears 
purch. 
at  4  per 
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6 

14.1 

16,2 

1 8. 8 

10 

14.3 

16.4 

19.0 

15 

13.9 

15.8 

18.3 

20 

13.0 

14.8 

17-2 

25 

12 . 3 

14.0 

16.  r 

3° 

i  r.6 

13- 1 

15.0 

35 

JO. 9 

12.3 

14.1 

'  40 

10.3 

11. 5 

13.2 

45 

9.8 

10.8 

12.3 

5° 

9.2 

10. 1 

11.4 

55 

8.5 

9-3 

10.3  - 

60 

7-9 

84 

9-a 

65 

7-i 

7 -5 

8.0 

70 

6.2 

6.5 

6.9 

75 

5.2 

5-4 

5.6 
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ginning  and  end  of  a  caufe  ;  as  when  in 
chancery  or  exchequer,  the  plaintiff  ob¬ 
tains  an  order  for  an  injunction  until  the 
hearing  of  the  caufe  ;  which  order,  not- 
being  final,  is  called  interlocutory. 

INTERLUDE,  an  entertainment  ex¬ 
hibited  on  the  theatre  between  the  adls  of 
a  play,  to  amufe  the  ipeflators  while  the 
adtors  fhift  their  clrefs,  or  to  give  time  to 
change  the  feenes  and  decorations. 

INTERMITTENT  or  INTERMIT¬ 
TING  FEVERS,  fuch  fevers  as  go  off 
and  foon  return  again;  in  oppofition  to  thofe 
which  are  continual. 

INTERNAL,  in  general,  denotes 
whatever  is  within  a  thing. 

INTERN  ODIUM,  among  botanifis,. 
the  fpace  between  two  knots  or  joints  of 
the  fialks  of  barley,  oats,  and  the  like 
plants. 

INTEROSSEUS,  in  anatomy,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  the  mufcles  which  move 
the  fingers  and  toes,  from  their  being  fitu- 
ated  between  the  bones  of  thofe  parts. 

INTERPRETER,  a  perlon  who  ex¬ 
plains  the  words  or  writings  of  another,  fo. 
as  to  make  them  intelligible  to  thofe  who 
did  not  underftand  them  before. 

INTERREGNUM,  the  time  during 
which  the  throne  is  vacant,  in  elective' 
kingdoms  ;  for  in  fuch  as  are  hereditary, 
like  ours,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  an  in¬ 
terregnum. 

INTERREX,  the  magiftrate  •  who 
governs  during  an  interregnum. 

INTERROGATION/ or  Point  of  IN¬ 
TERROGATION,  in  grammar,  a  cha-i. 
radterof  this  form  (?)  ferving  to  denote 
a  queffion. 

INTERROGATION,  in  rhetoric,  is 
a  figure,  whereby  the  orator  propofes 
fomething  by  way  of  queftion  ;  which,  it 
muft  be  owned,  greatly  enlivens  the  dif- 
courfe. 

INTERROGATORIES,  in  law,  quef- 
tions  wrote  down,  and  demanded-  of  the 
witneffes  examined  in  a,  caufe,  more  efpe* 
ciallv  in  the  court  of  chancery. 

INTERRUPTION  denotes  the  fame 
thing  with  disjunction  in  proportion,  and 
is  noted  thus  (:  :)  fignifying  the  breaking 
of  the  ratio  in  the  middle  of  four  diferete 
proportionals,  as  A  :  B  :  :  C  :  D  ;  that  is, 
as  A  to  B,  fo:  is  C  to  D. 

INTERRUPTION,  in  rhetoric,  when 
a  perlon  breaks  off  his  d-ifeourfe  fudde  nly. 
to  Ihew  fome  paffion. 

INTERSECTION,  in  mathematics, 
the  cutting  of  a  line  or  plane  by  another, 
or- the. point  or  line  wherein  two  lines,  01 f 
two  planes,,  cut  each  otliej> 
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The  mutual  interfection  of  two  planes 
is  a  right  line.  The  center  of  a  circle  is 
in  the  interfe&ion  of  two  diameters,  See. 
The  equinoxes  happen,  when  the  fun  is  in 
the  interfeclions  of  the  equator  and  eclip¬ 
tic. 

INTERVAL,  in  mufic,  the  difference 
between  two  founds,  in  refpeft  of  acute 
and  grave  ;  or,  that  imaginary  fpace  ter¬ 
minated  by  two  founds,  differing  in  acute- 
rtels  or  gravity. 

INTERVALS,  in  gardening  and  huf- 
bandry,  the  fpaces  left  between  the  feveral 
rows  of  plants  fown  or  fet  in  gardens  or 
fields.  Sue  Hufbandry. 

INTESTATE,  in  law,  a  perfon  that 
dies  without  making  a  will;  in  which 
cafe,  a  diflribution  of  his  perfonal  eftate, 
after  his  debts  and  funeral  charges  are 
paid,  is  to  be  made  among  the  wife  and 
children  of  the  deceafed,  or  for  want  of 
fuch,  among  the  next  kin. 

INTESTINES,  in  anatomy,  long, 
cylindrical,  hollow,  and  membranaceous 
bodies  ;  or  rather,  one  fuch  continued  bo¬ 
dy,  or  tube*  reaching  from  the  ftomach  to 
the  anus. 

The  ufe  of  ihe  frrialler  guts  is  to  promote 
the  formation  of  the  chyle,  to  perfect  its 
fectetions,  and  to  propel  the  remaining 
faeces  to  the  larger.  The  office  of  the 
larger  guts  is  to  receive  and  collect  the 
matter  of  the  faeces,  and  at  a  proper  time 
to  expel  it. 

INTESTINAL,  fomething  belonging 
to,  or  feated  in  the  inteffines. 

INTRENCHMENT,  or  RE¬ 
TRENCHMENT,  in  the  art  of  war. 
See  the  article  Retrenchment. 

INTRIGUE,  an  alfemblage  of  events 
®r  circumftances,  occuring  in  an  affair, 
and  perplexing  the  perfons  concerned  in  it. 
In  this  ferife,  it  is  uled  to  fignifv  the  plot 
of  a  play  or  romance  ;  or  that  point  where¬ 
in  the  principal  characters  are  molt  em- 
barraffed,  through  the  artifice  and  oppofi- 
tion  of  certain  perfons,  or  the  unfortunate 
falling  out  of  certain  accidents  and  cir- 
cumftances. 

In  tragedy,  or  an  epic  poem,  there  are 
always  two  defigns.  The  firft  and  princi¬ 
pal  is  that  of  the  hero  of  the  piece.  The 
iecond  contains  the  defigns  of  all  thofe 
who  oppofe  him.  Thefe  oppofite  caufes 
produce  oppofite  effects  ;  to  wit,  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  hero  for  the  execution  of  his 
defign,  and  the  efforts  of  thofe  who  thwart 
it.  As  thofe  caufes  and  defigns  are  the 
beginning  of  the  aCtion,  fo  thefe  efforts 
are  the  middle,  and  there  form  a  knot  or 
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difficulty  which  we  call  the  intrigue,  that 
makes  the  greatelt  part  of  the  poem.  It 
lafts  as  long  as  the  mind  of  the  reader  or 
hearer  is  fufpended  about  the  event  of  thofe 
oppofite  efforts  :  thefolution  or  cataffrophe 
commences  when  the  knot  begins  to  un¬ 
ravel,  and  the  difficulties  and  doubts  be¬ 
gin  to  clear  up. 

INTRINSIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  in¬ 
ner,  real,  and  genuine  valves,  properties, 
&c.  of  any  thing,  in  oppofition  to  their 
extrinfic  or  apparent  values,  &c. 

IN  FRUSION,  in  law,  obtains  where 
an  anceftof  dies  feifed  of  an  eflate,  or  inhe¬ 
ritance,  which  is  expectant  upon  an  eftate 
for  life,  and  the  tenant  for  life  dies  ;  after 
which  a  ftranger  enters  before  the  heir,  in 
which  cafe  he  is  faid  to  intrude. 

INTUITION,  among  logicians,  the 
aiff  whereby  the  mind  perceives  the  agree¬ 
ment  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas,  imme¬ 
diately  by  themfelves,  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  other  :  in  which  cafe,  the 
mind  perceives  the  truth  as  the  eye  cloth  the 
light,  only  by  being  directed  towards  it. 
Thus  the  mind  perceives  that  white  is  not 
black,  that  three  are  more  than  two,  and 
equal  to  one  and  two. 

INVALID,  a  perfon  wounded,  maim¬ 
ed,  or  di fabled  for  action  bv  age,  See. 

1NVECTED,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a 
thing  fluted  or  furrowed. 

INVECTIVE,  in  rhetoric,  differs  from 
reproof,  as  the  latter  proceeds  from  a  friend, 
and  is  intended  for  the  good  of  the  perfon 
reproved  ;  Whereas  the  inventive  is  the 
Work  of  an  enemy,  and  entirely  defigned 
to  vex  and  give  him  uneafinefs. 

INVENTION  denotes  the  a&  of  find¬ 
ing  any  thing  new,  or  even  the  thing  thus 
found. 

INVENTION,  in  rhetoric,  according 
to  Bacon,  fignifids  the  finding  out  and 
choofing-  of  arguments  which  the  orator 
is  to  ufe  for  proving  his  point,  or  moving 
his  hearers  paffions. 

INVENTION,  in  poetry,  is  applied 
to  whatever  the  poet  adds  to  the  hiftory 
of  the  fubjeft  he  has  chofen,  as  well  as 
to  the  new  turn  he  gives  it. 

INVENTION,  in  painting,  the  choice 
which  the  painter  makes  of  the  objects 
that  are  to  enter  the  compofition  of  his 
piece. 

INVENTORY,  in  law,  See.  is  a  fche- 
d.ule  containing  all  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  a  deceafed  perfon  that  belonged  to 
him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  together 
with  the  value  of  the  fame,  as  appraifed 
bv  two  or  more  indifferent  perfons. 

'  INVERSE, 
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INVERSE  is  applied  to  a  manner  of 
Working  tne  rule  of  three,  or  proportion,  • 
wh  ch  items  to  go  backward,  or  contrary 
to  the  order  of  the  common  or  direct 
rule. 

INVERSE  Method  of  Fluxions.  See 
Fluxions. 

INVERSION,  in  grammar,  is  where 
the  words  of  a  phrafe  are  ranged  in  a 
manner  not  fo  natural  as  they  might  be* 

It  is  a  confiderable  beauty  either  in 
verfe  or  prole,  when  we!  have  it  from  an 
able  hand  ;  it  gives  vigour  and  variety  to 
a  fentence,  and  keeps  the  mind  in  an 
agreeable  iufpence  and  expectation  of  a 
marvellous  turn  and  conclufion. 

INVESTIGATION  properly  denotes 
the  finding  any  thing  out  by  the  prints  of 
the  feet. 

Mathematicians,  &c.  have  hence  appli¬ 
ed  the  word  to  the  refpe&ive  refe  a  relies  in 
which  they  are  employed. 

INVESTITURE,  in  law,  a  giving 
livery  of  feifin  or  polfellion. 

INVOCATION,  in  theology,  the  a  & 
of  adoring  God,  and  especially  of  addref¬ 
ling  him  in  prayer  for  his  aififtance  and 
protection. 

INVOCATION,  in  poetry,  an  addrefs 
at  the  beginning  of  a  poem,  wherein  the 
poet  calls  for  the  aififtance  of  fome  divi¬ 
nity,  particularly  of  his  mufe,  or  the 
deity  of  poetry. 

INVOICE,  an  account  in  writing  of 
the  particulars  of  merchandize,  with  their 
value,  cuftom,  charges,  Sic.  tranfmitted 
by  one  merchant  to  another  in  a  diftant 
country. 

One  copy  of  every  invoice  is  to  be  in- 
ferted  verbatim  in  the  invoice-book, *for 
the  merchant’s  private  ule  ;  and  another 
copy  muft,  immediately  upon  flapping  oft" 
the  goods,  be  difpatched  by  poll,  or  other- 
wife,  to  the  correfpondent.  This  copy  is 
commonly  drawn  out  upon  a  (beet  of  large 
poll:  paper,  to  the  end  of  which  is  lubjoin- 
ed  a  letter  of  advice. 

INVOICE-BOOK.  This  book  is  paged, 
and  contains  copies  of  the  invoices  of 
goods  feat  to  fea  :  for  as  a  merchant  is 
obliged  to  lend  his  correfpondent  an  in¬ 
voice  of  all  the  goods  he  configns  to  bin?, 
fo  it  is  reafonable  that  he  lhould  keep  "a 
copy  of  it  for  himfelf. 

INVOLUCRUM,  among  botanlfts, 
that  fort  of  calyx,  or  cup,  which  fur- 
rounds  a  number  of  flowers  together, 
every  one  of  which  has,  befldes  this  gene¬ 
ral  cup,  its  own  particular  perianthium. 
The  involucrum  conlilis  of  a  number 
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of  little  leaves,  difpofed  in  a  radiated 
manner. 

INVOLUTION,  in  algebra,  the  raif- 
ing  any  quantity  from  its  root  to  any 
height  or  power  alfigtied* 

The  quantity  a™  exprefles  any  power  of 
a  in  general  5  the  exponent  (?«)  being  un- 

1 

determined;  and  a  m  exprefles  a™,  ora 
negative  power  of  a  of  an  equal  exponent  : 
_ m  ra  — - .  m  o 

and  a  X  ti  £=  a  =z  a  • —  I 

is  their  product ;  o'  exprefles  any  other 
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power  of  a  ;  a  X  a  =  a  X  1S  the 
product  of  the  powers  a  and  a  ,  ana 

a  is  their  quotient. 

To  raife  any  Ample  quantity  to  its  2d, 
3d,  or  4th  power,  is  to  add  its  exponent 
twice  or  four  times  to  itfelf ;  therefore, 
the  2d  power  of  any  quantity  is  had  by 
doubling  its  exponent,  and  the  3d,  by 
trebling  its  exponent  5  and  in  general,  the 
power  exprefled  by  m  of  any  quantity, 
is  had  by  multiplying  the  exponent  by  m, 
as  is  obvious  from  the  multiplication  of 
powers. 

JOACHIMITES,  in  church  hiftory, 
the  difciples  of  Joachim,  a  Ciflercian 
monk,  who  was  an  abbot  of  Flora  in  Ca¬ 
labria,  and  a  great  pretender  to  infpira- 

tion. 

The  Joachimites  were  particularly  fond 
of  certain  ternaries  :  the  Father,  they 
laid,  operated  from  the  beginning  till  the 
coming  of  the  Son  ;  the  Son,  from  that 
time  to  theirs,  which  was  the  year  1260  ; 
and  from  that  time  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to 
operate  in  his  turn.  They  alfo  divided 
every  thing  relating  to  men,  to  doctrine, 
and  the  manner  of  living,  into  three 
clafles,  according  to  the  three  perfons  in 
the  Trinity  ;  the  firft  ternary  was  that  of 
men  ;  of  whom  the  firft  clafs  was  that  of 
married  men,  which  had  lafted  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Father  ;  the  fecond 
was  that  of  clerks,  which  had  lafted  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  Son  ;  and  the  laft  was 
that  of  the  monks,  in  which  there  was  to 
be  an  uncommon  effuflon  of  grace  by  the 
Holy  Spirit :  the  fecond  ternary  was  that 
of  doftrine,  viz.  the  Old  Teftament,  the 
New,  and  the  everlafting  Gofpel ;  the  firft: 
they  aferibed  to  the  Father,  the  fecond  to 
the  Son,  and  a  third  to  the  Holy  Spirit  : 
a  third  ternary  confifted  in  the  manner  of 
living,  viz.  under  the  Father,  men  lived 
according  to  the  fleih  ;  under  the  Son, 
they  lived  according  to  the  fleih  and  the 
'  fpirit } 
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ip’nt ;  and  under  the  Holy  Ghoft,  they 
Were  to  live  according  to  the  fpirit 
only. 

JOB,  or  Book  of  jGB,  a  canonical  book 
Of  the  Old  Teftamenr,  containing  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  a  feries  of  misfortunes  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  Job,  as  a  trial  of  his  virtue  and 
patience ;  together  with  the  conferences 
he  had  with  his  cruel  friends',  on  the  fub- 
je£l  of  his  misfortunes,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  reftored  to  eafe  and  hap- 
pinefs.  This  book  is  filled  with  thole 
noble,  bold,  and  figurative  expreffions, 
which  conftitute  the  very  foul  of  poe- 

try-.  s 

Many  of  the  Jewilh  rabbins  pretend 
that  this  relation  is  altogether  a  fiction  : 
others  think  it  a  firnple  narrative  of  a 
matter  of  fa<ft,  juft  as  it  happened  :  while  a 
third  fort  of  critics  acknowledge  that  the 
ground-work  of  the  ftory  is  true,  but  that 
it  is  wrote  in  a  poetical  ftrain,  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  peculiar  circumllances,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  narration  more  profitable  and  en¬ 
tertaining.  ‘ 

The  time  is  not  fet  down,  ih  which  Job 
lived.  Some  have  thought  that  he  was 
much  ancienter  than  Mofes,  becaufe  the 
law  is  never  cited  by  job  or  his  friends, 
and  becaufe  it  is  related  that  Job  him- 
felf  offered  facrifices.  Some  imagine  that 
this  book  was  ablolutely  wrote  by  him- 
fclf ;  others  fay,  that  Job  wrote  it  origi¬ 
nally  in  Syriac  or  Arabic,  and  that  Mofes 
tranllated  it  into  Hebrew  :  but  the  rabbins 
generally  pronounce  Mofes  to  be  the  au¬ 
thor  of  it,  and  many  Chriftian  writers  are 
of  the  fame, opinion. 

JOBBER,  ih  law,  a  perfon  that  buys 
and  fel'ls  cattle  for  others.  Hence  ftock- 
jobbers  are  perfons  who  buy  and  fell  ftocks 
for  other  perfons. 

)[0GU1S’,  among  the  Eall-Indians,  a 
kind  of  hermits,  who  generally  ftand  un¬ 
der  trees,  or  near  their  pagods.  Some  of 
them  go  ftark  naked,  holding  their  arms 
acrofs  over  their  heads,  and  continue  in 
that  pofture  all  their  lives  :  others  lie  on 
the  ground,  with  one  leg  higher  than  the 
orher,  and  their  arms  raifed  above  their 
head  ;  and  thefe  wretched  penitents  in- 
fenlibly  lofe  the  ufe  of  their  arms  and 
legs  :  fome  confine  themlelves  in  cages, 
fet  on  the  top  of  a  thick  ftake,  fixed  in 
the  ground,  and  thefe  cages  are  fo  fmall, 
that  they  put  the  penitent  to  prodigious 
torture  :  fome  holding  a  fabre  in  one  hand, 
and  a  kind  of  ffiield  in  the  other,  go  up  a 
kind  of  crane,  where  hooking  themfelves 
to  an  iron,  which  runs  a  confiderable  way 
Vql.  II. 
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into  their  backs,  they  fpring  forward  into 
the  air,  flourilhing  their  labres,  and  launch¬ 
ing  out  into  extravagant  praifes  of  their 
idols  ;  and  others  plunge  into  the  Ganges, 
in  hopes  of  being  devoured  by  a  crocodile, 
fancying  that  by  this  means  they  lhall 
obtain  the  happinefs  of  the  next  life. 

Thefe  miferable  wretches  are  confidered 
by  the  Indians  as  perfeft  models  of  piety 
and  holinefs  :  they  are  followed  by  per¬ 
fons  of  both  fexes,  who  make  a  vow  of 
devoting  themfelves  to  their  fervice,  and 
are  wholly  employed  in  foothing  their  vo¬ 
luntary  fuft'erings,  bv  offering  them  alms 
and  refrelhments.  They  call  the  pious 
to  their  devotions,  by  ringing  a  little 
bell ;  and  when  they  hold  their  fpiritual 
converfations,  they  fit  clofe  in  a  ring, 
and  fet  up  a  banner,  made  of  feVeral 
pieces  of  Huff,  faftened  at  the  end  of  a 
flick. 

JOHN,  or  Gofpel  of  St.  JOHN,  a 
canonical  book  of  the  New  Teftament, 
containing  a  recital  of  the  life,  aftions, 
doftrine,  and  death  of  our  Saviour  Jefus 
Chrlft,  written  by  St.  John  the  Apoftle 
and  Evangelift.  See  Gofpel. 

St.  [ohn  wrote  his  gofpel  at  Ephefus, 
after  his  return  from  the  Ifle  of  Patmos, 
at  the  defire  of  the  Chriftians  of  Alia. 
St.  Jerom  fays,  he  would  not  undertake 
it,  but  on  condition  they  Ihould  appoint  a 
public  faff,  to  implore  the  afliftance  of 
God  ;  and  that  the  faff  being  ended,  St. 
John,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghoft,  broke 
out  into  thefe  words,  “  In  the  beginning 
“  was  the  word,  See.”  The  ancients  afiign 
two  reafons  for  this  undertaking :  the  firft: 
is,  becaufe,  in  the  other  three  gofpels, 
there  was  wanting  the  hilloiy  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Jefus  Chrift’s  preaching,  till 
the  imprifonment  of  John  the  Baptift  ; 
which,  therefore,  he  applied  himfelf  par¬ 
ticularly  to  relate.  The  fecond  was,  in 
order  to  remove  the  errors  of  the  Corin¬ 
thians)  Ebionites,  and  other  fc<fts. 

St.  JOHN’s  WORT,  a  plant  called  by 
authors  hypericum.  See  the  article  Hype- 
ricUnt. 

*  JOHN,  furnamed  Lackland,  king 
of  England,  the  fourth  fon  of  king  Hen¬ 
ry  II.  afeended  the  throne  in  1199,  after 
the  death  of  his  brother  Richard  I.  though 
Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany,  to  whom  it 
lawfully  belonged,  as  being  the  fon  of 
Godfrev,  his  eldeft  brother,  difputed  it 
with  him  ;  but  the  young  prince  being 
taken  by  furprize  at  Mirabeau  in  Brittany, 
in  1202,  was  murdered  in  prifon.  Upon 
this,  Conftance,  the  mother  of  Arthur, 
3  F  implored 
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implored  the  affiftance  of  Philip  Auguftus, 
Ling  of  France,  who  promifed  to  ftrip 
him  of  all  the  lands  he  poffeffed  in  France; 
and  pope  Innocent  III.  not  only  excom¬ 
municated  him,  but  abfolved  all  his  l'ub- 
jefts  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  :  at 
length  the  pope  lent  Pandulph  his  nuncio 
into  England,  who  offered  the  king  the 
pope’s  protection  on  condition  of  his  fvvear- 
ing  to  obey  the  pontiff,  and  to  refign  his 
crown  to  him.  To  this  John  coniented, 
and  repairing  to  Dover  church,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  priefls  and  people,  took  off 
his  crown,  difrobed  himlelf,  and  laid 
all  his  enfigns  of  royalty  at  the  feet  of 
the  nuncio,  who  was  feated  on  a  throne. 
After  wlfich  he  figned  a  paper,  by  which 
he  refign  ed  the  kingdom  of  England,  with 
the  lordlhip  of  Ireland,  to  the  holy  fee  ; 
and  bound  himfelf  as  a  vaffal  to  pay  feven 
hundred  marks  annually  for  England,  and 
three  hundred  for  Ireland  ;  and  then  did 
homage  to  the  pope  in  the  perfon  of  his 
nuncio,  who  kept  the  crown  and  fcepter 
live  days  in  his  poffellion. 

The  barons  of  England,  fired  with  in¬ 
dignation  at  this  meannefs,  and  opprelfed 
by  the  heavy  taxes  with  which  he  loaded 
them,  had  recourfe  to  arms,  and  demand¬ 
ed  a  re-eftablilhment  of  the  laws  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confelfor,  and  a  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  Henry  the  Firft  :  which  being 
refufed  by  the  king,  they  elected  Robert 
Fitzwalter  for  their  general,  entered  Lon¬ 
don,  and  befieged  him  in  the  Tower. 
The  king  complied  when  he  could  no 
longer  refill,  and  agreed  to  meet  the  barons 
in  Runnemead,  or  the  Mead  of  Council, 
between  Stains  and  Winulor  ;  and  there 
being  unable  to  obtain  fupplies  from  his 
people,  and  finding  himfelf  too  weak  to 
withftand  his  enemies,  granted  whatever 
they  defired,  and  hence  arofe  the  famous 
charter  of  liberties  called  Magna  Charta, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  fign,  and  alfo 
the  charter  of  the  liberties  of  the  foreft  ; 
charters  that  have  been  fince  efteemed  the 
foundation  of  the  Engtiih  liberties.  The 
king  however,  though  he  had  ratified  thefe 
charters- with  a  moil  folemn  oath,  brought 
over  an  army  from  Flanders,  and  ravaged 
the  whole  kingdom  ;  upon  this  the  ba- 
r  >ns  applied  for  affifiance  to  the  king  of 
France,  promifing  the  crown  to  his  Von 
Lewis,  it  he  freed  them  from  John’s  ty¬ 
ranny.  Lews  loon  came  to  their  affift- 
ance,  landed  at  Sandwich,  and  took  Ro- 
cheiler,  wh  le  John  retired  to  Winchefler, 
having  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  excom- 
murweate  both  the  French  king  and  the 
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Englifh  barons  ;  but  being  deferted  by 
fome  of  his  mercenaries,  the  dauphin  be¬ 
fieged  Dover,  while  the  barons  invefled 
Windfor  ;  after  which  the  countrv  was 
ravaged  by  both  parties,  who  came  to  no 
engagement.  At  length  grief  and  fatigue 
threw  the  king  into  a  fever,  which  is  fa-id 
to  have  been  heightened  by  his  eating  of 
peaches  and  drinking  new  ale/  He  died 
on  the  1 8th  of  October,  1216,  in  the 
fifry-firlt  year  of  his  age,  and  the  feven- 
teenth  of  his  reign.  Others  fay  he  died 
of  poilon.  He  was  fucceeded  .by  Henry 
III. 

*  JOHNSON  (Mrs.)  the  Stella  of 
dean  Swift,  under  which  name  he  always 
mentioned  her,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Will  iam  Temple’s  fiewavd,  and  the  con¬ 
cealed,  though  undoubted  wife  of  Swifr. 
Sir  William  Temple  bequeathed  her  in 
his  will  a  thoufand  pounds,  as  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  her  father's  faithful 
fervices.  She  had  an  elevated  underftand- 
ing,  with  all  the  delicacy  and  foftnefs  of 
her  fex.  Her  voice,  ithough  fweet  in  it- 
felf,  W3S  rendered  Rill  more  harmonious 
by  what  file  faid.  Her  wit  was  poignant 
without  feveritv  ;  her  manners  were  hu¬ 
mane,  polite,  eafy,  and  unreferyed  :  where- 
ever  <he  came  lhe  attracted  attention  and 
elleem.  She  was  RriCtly  virtuous,  fin- 
cere!  y  religious,  and  conftant,  though 
not  ollentatious,  in  her  devotions.  She 
had  great  fkill  in  mufic,  and  was  per¬ 
fectly  well  verfed  in  all  the  arts  proper  to 
)  employ  a  lady’s  leifure.  Her  wit  was  a 
fund  of  perpetual  chearfulnefs,  and  her 
prudence  kept  that  chearfulnefs  within- 
proper  bounds.  In  ihort,  lhe  exaCtlv  ra- 
fembled  the  defeription  Homer  has  given 
of  Penelope  : 

A  woman  lovelieft  of  the  lovely  kind. 

In  body  perfect,  and  complete  in  mind. 

This  is  the  character  given  of  Stella  by 
thofe  who  knew  her  beff.  How  long  lhe 
remained  in  England  after  Sir  William 
'.Temple’s  death,  is  not  known  ;  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  (he  was  married  to  Dr.  Swift 
in  the  year  1716,  by  Dr.  Alhe,-  then  bi- 
fhop  of  Clogher,  though  lhe  never  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  acknowledge  her  open¬ 
ly  as  his  wife.  The  flaw  which  in  Swift’s 
eye  reduced  the  value  of  fuch  a  jewel, 
was  the  lervile  flare  of  her  father  ;  he 
was  a  man  of  probity,  but  he  was  only 
the  Reward  of  Sir  William  Temple.  Hence 
Dr.  Swift  and  Mrs.  John fon  prelerved  the 
fame  manner  of  life  after  marriage  as  be¬ 
fore  it.  They  lived  in  feparate  houfes  ; 
he  remaining  at  the  deanery,  lhe  in  lodg- 
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5ngs  at  a  diftance  from  him,  and  on  the 
Other  lide  of  the  Lift'ey.  Nothing  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  behaviour  inconfiRent  with 
decorum,  or  beyond  the  limits  of  Platonic 
love.  They  converfed  like  friends,  but  in-  ^ 
dullrioully  took  care  to  fummon  witnelfes 
of  their  converfation  ;  a  rule  to  which 
they  adhered  lp  Rriclly,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  they  had  ever  been 
together  without  a  third  perfon.  A  con¬ 
duct  lo  unnatural  gave  room  for  various 
comments  and  reflections  ;  but  however 
unaccountable  this  renunciation  ol  the 
marriage  rights  may  appear  to  the  world, 
it  certainly  did  not  arife  from  any  con- 
feibufneis  of  too  near  a  confanguinity 
between  them,  though  the  general  voice 
of  fame  was  willing  to  make  them  both 
the  natural  children  of  Sir  William  Tem¬ 
ple  ;  but  this  could  not  be  true,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  being  employed  as  a  minifter  abroad 
from  the  year  16615  to  1670,  fo  that  Swift's 
mother,  who  never  croifed  the  lea,  ex¬ 
cept  from  England  to  Ireland,  was  oqt  ot 
all  poflibility  of  a  perional  correfpondence 
with  him,  for  two  years  before  his  birth. 
It  may  be  imagined  that  a  woman  of 
Stella’s  delicacy  mull  repine  at  fuch  a  fi- 
tuation.  The  outward  honours  lhe  re¬ 
ceived  are  frequently  bellowed  on  a  mif- 
trefs  :  though  a  wife8  lhe  was  not  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  that  character,  and  though 
It r i Cl ly  virtuous,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
all  the  appearances  of  vice,  except  in  the 
prefence  of  thole  few  witnelfes  of  the  cau¬ 
tious  manner  in  which  lhe  lived  with  her 
hulband.  Hence  inward  anxiety  dillurbed 
by  degrees  the  calmnefs  of  her  mind,  and 
the  llrength  of  her  body.  She  began  to 
decline  in  her  health  in  the  year  1724., 
and  from  the  firit  fymptoms  of  decay,  ra¬ 
ther  haltened  than  ihrunk  back  in  the 
defeent  ;  tacitly  plea  led  to  And  her  foot-; 
lleps  tending  to  that  place  where  they  nei¬ 
ther  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage. 
She  died  about  the. end  of  January  1727, 
or  1728,  abfolutely  deiiroyed  by  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  her  fate  ;  a  fate  which  perhaps 
lhe  could  not  have  endured  by  an  alliance 
with  any.  other  rnan  upon  earth. 

JOINDER,  or  JOYNDER,  in  law, 
jfiguifles  the  joini-ng  of  two  perfojns  in  one 
fu't  againR  another  ;  as  for  inllance.,  if 
there  are  two  joint- poffelfors  of  goods,  and 
thefe  are  taken  from  one  of  them,  they 
may  both  join  in  an  aCtion  to  recover 
them. 

JOINERY,  the  art  of  working  in 
wood,  or  of  fitting  various  pieces  of  tim¬ 
ber  together. 
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JOINT,  in  general,  denotes  the  junc¬ 
ture  of  two,  or  more  things. 

The  joints  of  the  human  body  are  call¬ 
ed  by  anatomills  articulations. 

The  term  joint  is  allot  applied  to  the 
feparation  between  the  Rones  or  bricks  of 
a  building,  ufuallv  filled  with  mortar, 
plafter,  or  cement  ;  alio  bv  carpenters,  to 
the  feveral  manners  of  allembling  or  fit¬ 
ting  pieces  of  wood  together  ;  as  a  dove¬ 
tail  joint,  See. 

*Stiffncfs  of  the  JOINTS,  in  forgery  and 
medicine,  fometimes  proceeds  from  the 
bones  being  broken,  btuifed,  or  wounded, 
especially  about  the  extreme  parts,  which 
being  kept  in  one  pollure,  ii>  order  lo? 
cure,  the  fynovia  of  the  joints  becomes 
thick,  and  depraves  or  quite  abplilhes  its 
motion  ;  or  it  may  proceed  from  the  bony 
juice  proceeding  from  broken  bones,  and 
infinuating  itfelf  into  the  joint.  Hofi- 
man  fays,  difeales  of  the  joints  fometimes 
proceed  from  fp  fa  ms  of  the  ligament1. 

JOINT-EXEC UTORS,  in  law,  are 
when  two  or  mote  perfons  are  appointed 
fuch  by  will  ;  in  which  cafe  they  are  ac¬ 
counted  but  as  one  Angle  perfon  ;  fo  that 
the  actions  done  by  one  of  them  are  taken 
to  be  the  adls  of  all,  becayfe  they  all  re- 
prefent  the  perfon  of  the  t  elf  at  or. 

JOINT  LIVES,  in  law,  is  where  any¬ 
thing  is  granted  or  given  to  two  or  more 
during  their  lives. 

JOINT-TENANTS,,  fuch  as  hold 
lands  or  tenements  jointly  by  one  title  ; 
as  where  a  man  grants  lands,  Sec.  to  per¬ 
fons  and  their  heirs  ;  fuch  perfons,  dur¬ 
ing  their  joint  tenancy,  mull  jointly  plead, 
as  well  as  be  jointly  iued,  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  them  with  coparceners  of  lands. 

JOINTURE,  in  law,  generally  im¬ 
plies  a  fettiement  of  lands  and  tenements 
made  on  a  woman  in  confideration  of 
marriage. 

It  aifp  fignifies  a  covenant,  by  which, 
the  hulband,  or  fotne  friend,  of  his, -allures 
lands,  See.  to  his  wife,  for  the  term  of  her. 
life. 

JOISTS,  or  JOYSTS,  in  architeflure,. 
thofe  pieces  of  timber  framed  into  the 
girders  and  fommers,  on  which  the  boards 
of  the  floor  are  laid. 

JoiRs  are  from  fix  to  eight  inches  fquare, 
and  ought  feldom  to  lie  at  a  greater  dil-s. 
tance  from  each  other  than  ten,  or  at  molt 
twelve  inches,  nor  ought  they  ever  to 
bear  a  greater  length, than  ten  feet,  or  to 
be  lefs  into  the  wall  than  eight  inches. 
All  joiRs  on  the  back  of  a  chimney  ought 
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to  be  laid  with  a  trimmer,  at  fix  inches 
diftance  from  the  back. 

Some  carpenters  furr  their  joifts,  as 
they  call  it ;  that;  is,  they  lay  two  rows 
of  joifts,  one  oyer  another,  the  under- 
mo  ft  of  which  are  framed  level  with  the 
under  fide  of  tht  girder  ;  and  the  upper- 
moft,  which  lie  crofs  the  lower  ones,  lie 
level  with  the  upper  fide  of  the  girder. 

JONAH,  or  Prophecy  JONAH,  a 
canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament,  in 
which  is  related,  that  Jonah  was  ordered 
to  go  and  propheTy  the  dcftruCtion  of  the 
Ninevites ;  but  that  difobediently  attempt¬ 
ing  a  voyage  another  way,  he  was  difco- 
vered  by  the  riling  of  a  Sudden  tempeft, 
and  caft  into  the  Sea,  where  he  was  fiwal- 
Jowed  up  by  a  whale,  which  having  lodg¬ 
ed  him  three  days  and  three  nights  in 
his  belly,  difgorged  him  upon  the  ihore  ; 
whereupon  being  fenfible  of  his  paft  dan¬ 
ger  and  furprifi-ng  deliverance,  he  betook 
himfelf  to  the  journey  and  embafly  to 
which  he  was  appointed ;  and  arriving 
at  Ninevah,  the  metropolis  of  Ally r! a,  he, 
according  to  his  commifiion,  boldlv  laid 
open  to  the  inhabitants,  their  fins  and 
mifearriages,  and  proclaimed  their  Sud¬ 
den  overthrow  ;  upon  which  the  whole 
city,  by  prayer  and  fading,  and  a  Speedy 
repentance,  happily  averted  the  divine 
vengeance,  and  eicaped  the  threatened 
juin. 

IONIC  ORDER,  the  third  of  the  five 
orders  of  architecture,  being  a  kind  of 
mean  between  the  robuft  and.  delicate  or¬ 
ders. 

The  firft  idea  of  this  order  was  given  by 
the  people  of  Ionia,  who,  according  to  Vi¬ 
truvius,  formed  iron  the  model  of  a  young 
woman  of  an  elegant  fhape,  d relfed  in  her 
hair;,  whereas  the  Doric  had  been  formed 
cm,the  model  of  a  ltrong  robuft  man.  The 
Ionic  order. is  diilinguilhed  from  the  Com- 
pofite,  in  that  it  has  none  of  the  acan¬ 
thus-leaves  in  its  capital  ;  and  from  the 
Tufcan  and  Doric,  by  the  channels  and 
flutings  in  its  ihafr. 

The  capital  of  this  order  is  adorned 
with  volutes,  and  its  corniche  with  den- 
tcls.  The  proportions  of  the  Ionic  pil¬ 
lar,  as  they  are  taken  from  the  famous 
one  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at 
Rome,  now  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Egyptian,  are  thefe  : 

i.  The  entire  order  .frorn  the  fuperfices 
of  the  area  to  the  corniche,  are  tvventy- 
t,wo  modules,  or  eleven  diameters. 

.  The  column  with  its  bafe  contains 
eighteen  modulcso 
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3.  The  entablature  contains  foyr  ipo* 
dules. 

4.  The  volute  of  the  capital  is  of  an, 
oval  form. 

c.  The  columns  in  this  order  are  often 
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hollowed,  and  furrowed  with  twenty-four 
gutters  of  channels,  called  flutings  :  thefe 
flutings  are  not  always  concave  from  the 
top  of  the  lhaft  to  the  bottom,  but  for  that 
third  of  it  next  the  bale,  they  are  filled 
up  with  a  kind  of  rods  or  ernes  and  in 
the  other  two  thirds  they  are  left  hollow^ 
or  ftriated,  in  imitation  of  the  folds  o£ 
plaits  of  a  garment. 

When  this  order  was  firft  invented,  its 
height  was  but  fixteen.  modules  ;  but  the. 
ancients,  to  render  it  ftill  more  beautiful 
than  the  Doric,  augmented  its  height,  by 

•  adding  a  bafe  to  it. 

Mr.  Le  Clerc  malfes  its  entablement 
four  modules  and  ten  minutes,  and  its  pe- 
deftial  fix  entire  modules  ;  fo  that  the 
whole  order  makes  twenty-eight  modules 
ten  minutes. 

This  order  is  at  prefent  ufed  properly  in, 
churches  and  religious  houfes,  courts  of- 
juftice,  and  other  places  of  tranquillity  and 
devotion. 

This  order  has  one  advantage  above 
any  of  the  reft,  which  confifts  in  this, 
thar  the  fore  and  hind  parts  of  its  capital, 
are  different  from  it,s  fides  ;.  but  this  is  at¬ 
tended  with  an  inconvenience,  when  the 
ordonnance  is  to  turn  from  the  front  of  the 
building  to  the  fide  to  obviate  which 
the  capital  may  be  made  angular,  as  is 
done  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis. 

Scamozzi,  and  fome  other  modern  ar¬ 
chitects,  have  introduced  the  upper  part  of 
the  Compofite  capital,  ip  lieu  of  the  Ionic, 
imitating  that  of  the  temple  of  Concord, 
whofe  four  fides  are  alike.  To  render  it 
a  little  more  beautiful,  the  volute  may  be. 
made  a  little  oval  and  inclining. 

For  the  bafe,  corniche,  frieze,  and  pc- 
deltal  of  this  order,  fee  the  articles  Bajef 
Corniche ,  &c. 

IONIC  DIALECT,  in  grammar,  a 
manner  of  (peaking  peculiar  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ionia. 

IONIC  SECT  was  the  firft  of  the  an¬ 
cient  feCIs  of  philosophers  ;  the  others 
were  the  Italic  and  Ileatic.  The  founder, 
of  this  SeCt  was  Thales,  who  being  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Miletus  in  IonSa,  accafioned  his 
followers  to  affume  the  appellation,  of  To¬ 
nic  :  Thales  was  Succeeded  by  Anaxi¬ 
mander,  and  he  by  Anaximenes,  both 
of  Miletus  ;  Anaxagoras  Clazomenius 
Succeeded  them,  and  removed  his  School- 
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fro.m  Afia  to  Athens,  wher?  Socrates 
was  his  fcholar.  It  was  the  diftinguiih- 
ing  tenet  of  this  left  that  water  was  the 
principle  of  natural  things. 

IONIC  TRANSMIGRATION  was 
anciently  a  very  celebrated  epocha  ;  it 
took  its  rife  from  the  retreat  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  colonies,  who  upon  the  death  ot  Co- 
drus,  put  themfelves  under  the  command 
of  his  Ion  Neleus,  and  ellabhihed  the 
twelve  cities  of  Ionia  in  Alia.  1  hele  co¬ 
lonies,  according  to  Eratotthenes,  weic 
^ftahlilhed  fifty  years  after  the  return  of 
the  Hrraclidx  ;  and  according  to  Mar- 
iham,  leventy-fev.en  years  alter  the  taking 
of  Troy. 

'  *  JON  SON  (BENJAMIN)  one  of  the 
greatefi  dramatic  poets  ot  his  time,  was 
the  ion  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  born  at 
"Well  mi  niter,  in  the  year  1574.  He  was 
educated  at  Weftminfter-fehool,  where 
Camden  was  his  mailer  ;  from  whence 
Lis  mother,  who,  had  rnarr  ec!  a  bncklayei 
for  her  fecond  hulbapd,  took  him  home, 
and  obliged  him  to  work  at  his  fathei -in¬ 
law's  trade  ;  but  being  extremely  averie 
%o  that  .employment,  he  enlilted  hmatelf 
a  foldier,  and  being  taken  to  the  Eng 
Hill  army  in  the  Netherlands,  diilinguiih 
ed  him  felt*  by  his  bravery,  killing  and 
tlelpoihng  one  of  the  enemy  in  the  view 
9f  both  armies. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  re¬ 
fumed  bis  former  ftudies,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  St.  John’s  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  but  being  unable  to  iupply  the 
decent  convenicncics  of  a  learned  eait, 
he  entered  into  an  oblcure  play-houfe 
Called  the  Curtain,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Shoreditch,  or  Cler^enwell  ;  but  his  at¬ 
tempts  as  an  a&or  could  neither  recommend 
him  to  a  lhare  in  any  of  the  theatres, 
which  were  then  very  numerous  in  Lon¬ 
don,  nor  provide  him  a  lupport  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  rendered  him  a  iubjeCt  of 
ridicule.  While  he  was  thus  a  retainer 
to  the  ilage,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
engaged  in  a  duel  with  one  of  his  brother 
aclors,  and  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  by 
his  adverfary’s  fword,  which  was  ten 
inches  longer  than  his  own.  Howeaci, 
he  killed  his  opponent,  who  had  chal¬ 
lenged  him.  For  this  offence  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  pi-ifon,  and  during  his  confine¬ 
ment  v/ as  vifited  by  a  popifb  pripft, who  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  lus  dejeCtion  of  ipirits, 
made  him  a  convert  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  in  which  he  continued  for  twelve 
years. 

At  his  firft  entrance  into  the  play-houfe 
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he  had  written  a  play  or  two,  which  had 
been  condemned  ;  he  was  twenty-four 
years  of  age  when  he  offered  another  to 
the  ilage,  which  he  had  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  perfon  w'ho  had  cacelefsly  run  it  over, 
and  was  ju it  upon  returning  it,  with  the 
anfwer,  that  it  would  be  of  no  fervice  to 
their  company,  when  Shak.ef4.1ear  calting 
his  eye  upon  it,  found  Something  in  it  that 
pleafed  him,  and  therefore  not  only  read 
it  througl),  but  brought  it  upon  his  own 
ilage,  where  he  was  a  manager,  and 
acit-d  a  part  in  it  himfelf.  This  was  an 
introduction  to  farther  favours  from  Shake- 


fpear,  who  ever  after  continued  to  re¬ 
commend  our  young  poet,  and  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  to.  the  public;  he  ever,  lent  his 
hand  in  fin  idling  fome  of  them,  antf 
played  a  part  in  every  play  wrote  by  Jon- 
fon,  as  long  as  he  continued  on  the  ilage. 
The  firil  dramatic  performance  he  printed, 
was  his  comedy  entitled  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,  a£ted  in  1598,  after  which  he. 
for  fome  time  regularly  produced  a  play 
every  year,  and  in  1600  made  his  court 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he  compliment¬ 
ed  under  the  allegorical  perlbnage  of  the 
goddefs  Cynthia,  in  his  Cynthia’s  Revels, 
which  was  that  year  aCted  by  the  children 
of  the  queen’s  chapel. 

On  the  acceffion  of  James  I.  he  joined 
with  Chapman  and  Marilon,  two  other 
dramatic  writers,  in  a  comedy  called  F.ait- 
ward  Hoe,  in  which,  being  accufed  of 
refle&ing  on  the  Scots,  they  were  all  three 
committed  to  prifon,  and  were  in  danger 
of  lofing  their  ears  and  nofes ;  but  upon 
their  fubmiflion,  received  a  pardon  ;  at 
which  Jonlon  was  fo  rejoiced,  that  he  gave 
an  entertainment  to  his  friends,  among 
whom  were  Camden  and  Seldcn. 

In  the  midft  of  the  entertainment,  his 
mother  drinking  to  him,  Ihewed  him  a 
paper  of  poifon,  which  fhe  told  him  (he 
intended  to  have  given  him  with  his  li¬ 
quor,  after  having  taken  a  part  of  it  hcr- 
felf,  had  the  fentence  of  his  punilhmeut 
pa  fled. 

As  queen  Elizabeth  bad  encouraged  the 
tafte  of  malques,  fo  in  the  reigns  of  James 
and  Charles  I.  the  exhibition  of  them  be¬ 
came  the  principal  diverfion  of  the  court, 
and  Jon.fon  was  the  principal  perfon,  who 
djitinguilhed  himlelf  in  writing  thefe 
pieces,  while  the  drefles  and  decorations 
were  managed  by  Inigo  Jones  :  but  Jon- 
fon  at  length  quarrelling  with  him,  made 
him  the  fubjeCt  of  his  ridicule,  in  the 
character  of  fir  Lanthern  Leatherhead,  in 
his  comedy  of  Bartholomew  Fair. 

At 
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At  length  Mr.Jonfon  gained  fo  high 
a  reputation,,,  that  he  was  made  poet- 
laureat  to  king  James  I.  and  in  1630  he 
wrote  a  petition  to  king  Charles  I.  crav¬ 
ing,  that  as  his  royal  father  had  allowed 
him  an  annual  penfion  of  an  hundred 
marks,  he  would  make  them  pounds. 
This  was  granted,  and  a  tierce  of  Spanifh 
wine.  In  his  laft  ficknefs  he  often  faid, 
that  he  repented  of  the  profanation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  his  plays.  He  died  on  the 
1 6th  of  Augulf,  1637,  in  the  fixty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in 
Weftminfter-abbey,  where  there  is  a  mo¬ 
nument  eredfed  to  his  memory,  contain¬ 
ing  his  bull,  and  the  ihort  infcription, 
<»  O  rare  Ben  Johnfon.” 

JOSHUA,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  containing  a  hiflory  of  the 
wars  and  t  ran  fail  ipns  of  the  perlon  whofe 
name  it  bears.  This  book  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts  :  the  firft  of  which  is  a 
hillory  of  the  conqucll  of  the  land  of  Ca¬ 
naan  ;  the  fecond,  which  begins  at  the 
twelfth  chapter,  is  a  defcriptioti  of  that 
country,  and  the  division  of  it  among  the 
tribes ;  and  the  third,  comprized  in  the 
two  laft  chapters,  contains  the  renewal 
of  the  covenant  he  caufed  the  Ifraelites  to 
make,  and  the  death  of  their  victorious 
leader  and  governor.  The  whole  compre¬ 
hends  a  term  of  feventeen,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  .twenty-feyen  years. 

JOURNAL,  a  day-book,  regilfer,  or 
account  of  what  paffes  daily. 

JOURNAL,, or  DAY-BOOK,  among 
merchants,  that  wherein  the  transactions 
recorded  in  the  wafle-book,  are  prepared 
to  be  carried  to  the  ledger,  by  having  their 
proper  debtors  and  creditors  afcertainecl 
and  pointed  out.  See  Book-Keeping. 

JOURNAL,  among  feamen,  a  certain 
diary  of  the  occurrences  that  happen  from 
noon  to  noon  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage, 
as  winds,  weather,  fetting  and  ihifting  of 
fail?,  and  remarking  the  various  courtes 
and  diftances  run,  which  are  reduced  into 
one,  and  corrected  by  a  folar  obfervation. 
Every  thing  material  that  happens  to  the 
■fhip  or  her  crew  is  alfo  obferved  particu¬ 
larly  in  this  journal. 

IFECAUANHA,  in  pharmacy,  alien- 
der  root,  brought  from  the  Spanilh  Welt- 
Indies,  in  Ihort  pieces  varioully  benr  and 
contorted,  full  of  wrinkles  and  deep  cir¬ 
cular  fi  flu  res,  which  reach  quite  down  to 
a  lmall  whitifh  woody  fibre,  that  runs  in 
the  middle  of  each  piece  :  the  cortical  part 
is  compaCV,  brittle,  and  looks  fmooth  and 
rdinous  on  breaking, 
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root  are  met  with  in  the  flops,  one  brought 
from  Peru,  the  other  from  Brafil  ;  ufually 
denominated,  from  their  external  colour, 
the  frit  whitiih,  grey,  or  aih-coloured,  the 
other  brown.  The  frit  is  generally  pre¬ 
ferred,  being  found  to  operate  with  the 
greateff  certainty  and  miflnefs. 

A  root  has  been  brought  oyer  under  the 
name  of  white  ipecacuanha,  which  has 
little  or  nothing  of  the  virtues  of  the 
two  foregoing  :  this  is  eafily  dfftinguifh- 
ed  by  its  yeliowilh  white  colour,  woody 
texture,  and  having  no  Allures  or  wrinkles. 
More  dangerous  abufes  have  fometimes 
been  committed,  by  the  fubftitution  or 
mixture  of  the  roots  of  an  American  apo-p 
cynum,  which  have  been  found  to  operate 
with  great  violence,  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  in  l’ome  inifances,  as  is 
faid,  to  prove  fatal  :  thefe  may  be  known 
by  their  being  larger  than  the  true  ipeca¬ 
cuanha,  the  Allures  more  dif  ant,  the  in¬ 
termediate  fpaces  fmoother,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  colour  of  the  medullary 
fibre,  which  in  the  poifonous  roots  is  1 
deep  reddilh  yellow,  in  the  true  ipeca¬ 
cuanha,  a  whitiih  or  pale  greyilh. 

Ipecacuanha  haslcarcely  any  fmell,  un^ 
lefs  during  its  pulverization  or  infufion  in 
liquors,  in  which  circumftances  it  emits 
a  faint  nauleous  one  :  in  chewing,  the 
wrinkled  cortical  part  proves  bitterifh  and 
fubacrid,  and  covers  the  tongue  as  it  were 
with  a  kind  of  mucilage  ;  the  medullary 
woody  fibre  is  nearly  infipid.  Geofiroy 
cbferves,  that  in  pulverizing  co.nfi durable 
quantities,  the  finer  powder  that  iiies  oiF, 
unlcfs  great  care  be  taken  to  avoid  it,  is  apt 
to  affeCt  the  operator  with  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  a  fpitting  of  blood,  a  bleeding 
at  the  nofie,  or  afwelling  and  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  and  face,  and  fometimes  of  the 
throat ;  and  that  the'fp  fymproms  go  of’  in 
a  few  days,  either  fpontaneoully,  of  by  the 
affiftance  of  veaaefeCtion. 

This  root  is  the  mildeft  ar.d,fafeff  eme¬ 
tic  that  has  yet  been  difeovered  ;  and  may 
be  ventured  on  almoit  in  the  loweft  cir- 
cumfiances,  where  the  ftomach  requires  to 
be  unloaded.  The  common  dofe  is  from 
ten  grains  to  a  fcruple,  and  upwards.  In 
the  Medical  Obfervations  and  Enquiries, 
publ lined  by  a  fociety  of  phvficians  in 
London,  a  great  number  of  cales  is  men¬ 
tioned,  in  which  two  grains  operated  fuf- 
ficiently  :  in  conflitutions  which  bore  vo¬ 
miting  ill,  and  which  were  greatly  ruffled 
by  the  ufual  dofes,  two  or  three  grains 

. . — . -  operated  with  great  eafe.  Where  it  fails 

Two  lefts  of  this '  of  opetatias  upwards,  it  commonly  purges, 

and 
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and  fometlmes  confiderably  ;  in  this  in¬ 
tention  it  may  be  employed,  in  feveral 
cafes,  to  advantage,  in  conjunction  with 
other  purgatives,  to  determine  its  aft  ion 
downwards  :  fifteen  grains  of  jalap  with 
two  or  three  of  ipecacuanha  have  been 
found  to  purge  more  than  twice  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  jalap  by  itfelf. 

The  ipecacuanha  was  firft  introduced, 
about  the  middle  of  the  lalt  century,  as  a 
fpecific  in  dyffenteries  ;  and  repeated  ex¬ 
perience  has  confirmed  its  efficacy  in  this 
dillemper,  not  only  when  ufed  as  an  eme¬ 
tic,  but  likewife  when  given  in  fuch  imall 
dofes  as  fcarcely  to  affect  the  gr  oiler  emun- 
tories.  In  common  dyfenteretic  fluxes,  it 
frequently  performs  a  cure  in  a  very  fhoit 
fpace  of  time  5  not  by  its  exerting  an  ai- 
tringent  power,  as  feme  have  fuppofed,  foi 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  leal  altnn- 
gency  ;  nor  by  its  mucilaginous  fubftance 
covering  the  inteftines,  and  incialfating 
thin  humours,  as  others,  with  more  plau- 
fibility,  have  inferred  both  from  its  muci¬ 
laginous  tafte,  and  from  the  robinefs  and 
fliminefs  which  it  manifefilv  communi¬ 
cates  to  the  contents  of  the  ftornach  ;  but 
apparently  by  promoting  perfpiration,  the 
freedom  of  which  is  in  thefe  cafes  of  thc^ 
utmolf  importance  ;  and  an  increafe  of 
which,  even  in  a  ftate  of  health,  is  gene¬ 
rally  obferved  to  diminilh  the  evacuation 
by  ftool.  In  common  dyfenteries,  the  fkin 
is  for  the  mofl  part  dry  and  tenie,  and 
perfpiration  obftrudted  ;  and  indeed  this 
obltrudtion,  and  the  conversion  of  the  per- 
fpirable  matter  upon  the  inteilines,  is  very 
frequentlv  the  immediate  caufe  of  the 
difeafe.  'Mod  of  the  common  diaphoretics 
pafs  off,  in  thefe  cafes,  without  effeCfl  : 
but  ipecacuanha,  if  the-  patient  aftei  a 
puke  or  two  be  covered  up  warm  in  bed, 
brings  on  a  free  diaphovefis,  or  a  plentiful 
Aveat,  by  which  means  the  dillemper  has 
often  terminated  at  once.  In  pie  rid  oi 
malignant  dyfenteries,  or  where  the  pa¬ 
tient  breathes  a  tainted  air,  it  has  not 
been  found  equally  luccefsful  :  it  lequites 
here  to  be  continued  for  ieverai  days,  or 
repeated  as  an  evacuant,  with  the  further 
alTiftance  of  rhubarb,  cordial  antifeptics, 
and  mild  opiates  or  iftringents.  W  here 
plentiful  evacuation  is  necelTarv,  oi  tne 
offending  matter  lodged  deep,  and  the  ope¬ 
ration  can  be  borne  without  inconveni¬ 
ence,  the  ipecacuanha  is  Inoft  aclvantage- 
ouflv  given  in  Imall  quantities  at  a  time, 
ah d  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  till  a  vo¬ 
miting  or  purging  comes  on. 

The  emetic  virtue  of  ipecacuanha  re- 
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fides  in  its  refmous  parts.  By  digofting 
the  root  in  frelh  quantities  of  'rectified 
fpirir,  and  infpilfating  the  filtered  tinc¬ 
tures,  a  refinous  extract  is  obtained,  to 
the  quantity  of  about  three  ounces  from 
fixteen,  which,  by  itfelf,  vomits  Strongly ? 
and  with  great  irritation  :  the  refiduum 
yields  to  water  nearly  four  ounces  of  aloft 
tenacious  mucilage,  which  has  fcarcelv 
any  fenfible  operation.  If  Only  a  part  or 
the  refin  be  extracted  by  flight  digeftion  ill 
a  little  highly  rectified  fpirir,  the  remain¬ 
ing  root  proves  more  gentle,  and  rather 
purgative  than  emetic  :  in  this  ffate  it  is 
recommended  by  fome  in  dyfenteries  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  confiderable  fever,  where 
the  root  with  its  natural  quantity  ot  refill 
might  irritate  too  much  ;  but  as  fmall 
dofes  of  the  root  itfelf  operate  with  all  the 
eafe  and  gentlenefs  that  can  be  w. fined  for, 
this  precarious  method  of  weakening  it 
does  not  appear  adjfifeable. 

By  boiling  in  water,  a  part  of  the  refin 
is  taken  up  with  the  mucilage  ;  the^  ex- 
trad!  amounting  to  about  fix  ounces  from 
fixteen,  and  provnig  rrfildly  errtetic.  I  he 
beft  menflruum  for  extracting  the  entire 
virtue  of  the  root,  appears  to  be  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  pure  fnirit,  with  two  01  1a- 
rher  three  parts  of  water  :  after  (utficieut 
digeftion  in  this  menftruum,  neither  Water 
nor  fipirit  took  up  any  thing  confiderable 
from  the  remainder.  Ifi  the  Ihops,  wniel 
is  employed  :  an  ounce  of  the  root  is 
macerated  or  digefted  in  a  pint  of  canaiy 
or  mountain  ;  to  which  fome  add  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  ounce  of  dried  orange  peel,  to' 
cover  the  unpleafant  flavour  of  the  ipecac 
cuanha.  1  hefe  tindtures,  in  dofes  of  fiovn 
half  an  ounce  or  1  el s  to  an  ounce  and  up¬ 
wards,  prove  mildly  emetic.  Lewis’s  Ma¬ 
teria  Medic  a. 

*  IPHICjENIA,  in  fabulous  hiftory, 
the  daughter  of  Agntnetrmon  and  Clytem- 
neftra,  Was  conducted  to  the  altar  in  order 
to  be  facrihccd  to  Diana  ;  that  goddefs  be¬ 
ing  no  otherwife  to  be  appeafed  for  Aga¬ 
memnon’s  having  facrificed  one  of  her 
hinds  ;  but  when  Iphigenia  was  ready  to 
receive  the  fatal  ltroke,  Diana  had  com- 
pafiion  on  her,  and  put  a  lund  in  her 
place. 

v  IPHIMEDIA,  in  fabulous  hiftory, 
the  wife  of  Aloeus,  was  vaviflied  by  Nep¬ 
tune,  by  whom  Ihe  had  Orus  and  Ephi si¬ 
tes,  two  giants,  who  grew  nine  inches 
every  month. 

*  I  PH  I  S,  in  fabulous  hiftorv,  the 
daughter  of  Lvgdus  and  Telethufa.  While 
Tele  the.  fa  was  pregnant,  Lygdus  exp  re  fled 

5  ‘  ..  hi? 
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Ills  wishes  to  have  a  fon  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  let  her  know,  that  it  lhe  brought 
Forth  a  daughter,  he  had  doomed  the  hap- 
lets  innocent  to  death.  The  goddeis  Ifis, 
however,  encouraged  T victim  la  to  put  her 
confidence  in  her,  fromifing  to  atfill.  her. 
Iphis  therefore  was  no  fooiver  boni  than 
lhe  was  declared  to  be  a  boy',  aud  the  de¬ 
ceit  being  fuccefsfully  carried  on,  Lygdus 
procured  for  her  a  beautiful  maid,  who 
was  in  love  with  Iphis,  and  who  at  the 
Fame  that  the  returned  her  affection-,  la¬ 
mented  her  fex.  At  length,  when  they 
were  at  the  point  of  being  married,  Tele- 
thufa  and  Iphis  implored  the  aififtance  of 
Ifis,  who  changed  the  rhaid  into  a  youth. 

*  IP  HIT  US,  the  fon  of  Proxortides, 
king  of  Elis,  in  Peloponnelus,  was  con¬ 
temporary  with  Lycurgus*,  and  re^or'ed 
the  Olvmpic  games  in  the  four  hundred 
and  forty-fecond  year  after  their  inftitu- 
tion  by  Hercules.  It  is'believed,  that  this 
re-eftablithment  was  made  in  the  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-fourth  year  before  the 
Chriiliah  aera,  that  is,  one  hundred  and 
eight  years  before  the  epccha  of  the  vulgar 
Olympiads';  which  falls  in  the  feven  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy-fixth  year  before  the 
Cbriftian  aera. 

IPQMiEA,  American  jafmirie,  in  bo¬ 
tany.  This  plant  is  by  fome  reckoned  a 
fpecies  *>f  the  convolvulus. 

*  IPSWICH,  a  town  of  Suffolk.  It 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  extends 
from  St.  Matthew’s  to  St.  Plelen's,  near  a 
mile  on  the  road,  and  is  as  much  from 
north  to  fouth.  It  is  pleafaiitly  feared  on 
the  river  Jipp,  or  Orwell,  over  which  there 
is  a  fair  ftone  bridge,  leading  to  that  part 
called  Stoke.  Ii:  was  once  fenced  about 
with  a  wall  or  rampart,  the  traces  of 
which  are  ft i  11  to  be  feen.  It  had  eight 
hundred  burgefles  in  Edward  the  Confef- 
for’s  time,  with  fix  or  feven  monafteries. 
But  at  prefent  it  is  divided  into  four 
wards,  containing  twelve  parifh  churches, 
and  thel-e  were  feven  or  eight  other 
churches  and  clHpels,  which  are  long 
fince  ruined.  The  rail  charter  was  given 
them  by  Charles  II.  It  is  governed  by 
two  bailiffs,  and 'ten  other  port-men,  two 
chamberlains*  a  recorder,  a  town-clerk, 
and  twenty-four  common-council-men. 
The  two  members  of  parliament  a  re  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  freemen  at  large.  It  has  a 
guildhall,  two  hofpitals,  a  free-fchool, 
with  a  good  library,  and  feveral  alrns- 
houfies.  The  quarter-fcfilons  for  the  Ipf- 
wn.h  divifion  are  held  here,  and  they  have 
the  privilege  of  holding  picas  for  all  adli- 
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ons.  The  bailiffs  and  four  of  the  p6rt> 
men  are  juilices  of  the  peace,  it  was 
plundered  by  the  Danes  in  991,  who  de- 
molilhed  the  ditch  and  rampart  of  the 
town,  and  forced  the  inhabitants,  to  pay 
ten  thou  fail'd  pounds;  and  king  Stephen, 
demolilhed  the  cattle,  which  had  been, 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror.  Cardi¬ 
nal  Wolfey,  who  was  a  native  of  this 
place,  and  tire  fon  of  a  butcher,  began  to 
ereH  a  college  here,  which  hi  did  not 
finiih.  There  are  the  ruins  of  feveral  re-* 
ligious  houfes  fell  to  fee  feen,  and  one  of 
them  is  converted  into  a  manfidn-houfe; 
and  has  a  park  and  bowling-green  belong¬ 
ing  to  it.  Here  is  a  convenient  key,  and 
a  cuftom-houfe,  and  very  large  ill i p s  have 
been  built  here,  for  as  the  tide  rifes 
twelve  feet  high,  fitch,  Ihips  may  now  get 
up,  within  a  fhiall  diflahee  of  it,  though 
at  low  water  the  harbour  is  alitroft:  dry. 
The  houfes  are  built  in  the  old  faihion, 
and  the  ftreets  are  large.  Long.  I.  6.  E. 
Lat.  5,2.12.  N. .  ,  ... 

*  IRELAND,  a  large  fruitful  ifland, 
feated  on  the  well  of  Great  Britain,  and  is 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles-  in  lengthy 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth.  It 
is  fixty  miles  diftant  from  Holy-hepd  in 
North-wales,  and  fifteen  from  Galloway 
in  Scotland,  being  feated  between  fifty-one 
and  fifty-fix  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Ocean,  on  the  eaft  by  St.  George’s 
Channel,  and  on  the  foutli  and  weft  by 
the  Wettern  Ocean.  It  is  divided  into 
four  large  provinces,  namely,  Ulfter  on 
the  north,  Leintter  on  the  eaft,  Munfter 
on  the  fouth,  and  Connaught  on  the  weft. 
The  whole  area  or  fuperficial  content  of 
this  ifland,  is  computed  to  contain  near 
eighteen  millions  of  acres  Engiilh  mea- 
fure.  Leiniter  contains  twelve  counties, 
namely,  Louth,  Eaft- Meath,  Weft-Meath, 
Longford,  Dublin,  Kildare,  King’s  Coun¬ 
ty,  Queen’s  County',  Wicklow,  Carlow, 
Wexford,  and  Kilkenny.  Ulfter  con¬ 
tains  nine  counties,  namely,  Donegall  or 
Tyrconnei,  Londonderry,  Antrim,  Ty¬ 
rone,  Fermanagh,  Armagh,  Dowtie,  Mo¬ 
naghan,  and  Cavan.  The  province  of 
Munfter  contains  fix  counties,  viz.  Cork, 
Waterford,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Kerry, 
and  Clare  :  and  Connaught  comprehends 
five  counties,  namely,  Galway,  Rofcom- 
mort,  Mayo,  Sligoe,  and  Leitrim. 

Though  Ireland  lies  pretty  far  north, 
yet  the  air  is  more  temperate  than  in 
more  fouthern  countries,  but  it  is  very 
moift,  from  the  frequent  tains  that  fall 

there- 
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therein  ;  and  the  winter  is  long,  begin¬ 
ning  early  and  ending  late.  But  it  does 
not  con  lift  fo  much  in  the  extremity  of 
cold,  as  the  frequency  of  rain  ;  for  the 
cold  is  fo  moderate,  that  all  forts  of  cattle 
may  remain  in  the  fields  all  the  year,  both 
night  and  day,  there  being  generally  but 
little  froft  or  (now.  Befides  the  rain,  the 
•weft  winds  are  very  frequent  and  violent, 
Which  often  end  in  ftorms  ;  and  there 
have  been  inftances  of  their  being  fo  great, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  flat  countries 
have  fuffered  greatly  by  inundations. 
When  the  fpring  commences,  which  is 
generally  towards  the  end  of  April,  the 
Jky  is  ferene,  and  the  air  dry  for  five  or 
fix  weeks,  and  then  frequent  (howers  be¬ 
gin  to  fall  again.  They  have  likewile 
fine  weather  towards  the  end  of  autumn 
for  five  or  fix  weeks,  which  happens  very 
opportunely  for  the  getting  in  their  har- 
veft.  This  country  is  extremely  boggy 
in  many  parts,  which,  no  doubt,  contri¬ 
butes  greatly  to  the  moifture  of  the  air  ; 
and  if  thefe  lands  were  drained,  it  would 
very  probably  contribute  not  only  to  the 
health,  but  to  the  plenty  of  the  iiland. 
The  foil  in  moft  places  is  abundantly 
fruitful,  and  fit  for  pafture  or  tillage. 
They  feed  a  great  number  of  horned  cat¬ 
tle,  with  the  beef  of  which  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  ihips  from  England  are  victualled. 
The  ground  is  likewife  proper  for  hemp 
and  flax,  which  it  now  produces  in  great 
plenty,  to  the  advantage  ol  their  now  flou- 
riihing  linen  manufactures.  This  country 
likewife  abounds  in  wool,  of  which  they 
export  a  vaft  quantity,  both  wrought  and 
unwrought,  particularly  in  yarn.  1  he 
hills  and  mountains  of, Ireland  are  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  names  of  Knock,  Sheve, 
and  Beinn  ;  the  firit  fignifying  a  low  hill, 
Handing  fingly  ;  the  fecond  a  craggy  high 
mountain,  afeending  gradually,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  ridges  ;  and  the  laft  a  mountain 
of  the  largeft  fize,  ending  in  a  lharp 
abrupt  precipice.  The  firft  fort  of  hills 
may  be  feen  for  ten  miles  in  length, 
from  Kelle  in  the  county  of  Meath,  to 
Bailiborough  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  as 
alfo  about  Down-Patrick.  The  lecond 
kind  of  mountains,  that  is,  thofe  that  are 
verv  high,  are  but  few  in  number  ;  thofe 
of  Carlingford  extending  to  Dundalk,  belt 
deferve  this  character,  for  they  may  be 
feen  at  the  diltance  of  forty  miles.  There 
are  likewife  fome  about  Lough-Sully,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  county  of  Done¬ 
gal!,  and  likewife  the  Curlieus,  which 
feparate  the  counties  of  Sligoe  and  Rof- 
Vy  Li  II. 
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common  in  the  province  of  Connaught. 
The  Mangerran  mountains  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  the  Croagh-Patrick  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  the  Gauhy  mountains 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  the  Slieu- 
bloom,  which  extends  in  a  ridge  through 
part  of  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  count  es, 
and  part  of  Tipperary,  the  Brandon  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  Slieugalen 
in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  the  large  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Sugar-loaf  hill,  the  mountains 
of  Mourne  and  Iveah,  in  the  county  of 
Downe,  which  are  reckoned  amongft  the 
higheft  of  the  kingdom,  are  of  the  fort 
which  end  in  an  abrupt  precipice.  Thefe 
mountains  in  general  are  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  inhabitants,  as  being  thecaule 
of  fprings  and  rivers,  and  as  they  are  the 
beds  of  mines,  minerals,  coals,  quarries 
of  ftone,  Hate,  and  marble,  veins  of  iron, 
lead,  and  copper,  in  all  which  they  a- 
bound. 

In  Ireland  there  are  many  loughs,  or 
lakes,  which  are  more  frequent  in  the 
provinces  of  Ulfter  and  Connaught,  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
fmaller  lakes  in  the  county  of  Downe  are. 
Lough  Rin,  Lough  Dinny,  and  Lough. 
Carnan,  the  laft  of  which  is  remarkable 
for  being  the  feene  of  the  maffacre  in 
1641.  In  the  county  of  Weft- Meath  are. 
Lough  Line,  Lough  Direvaugh,  Lough 
Fiele,  Lough  Iron,  Lough  Banian-An- 
nagh,  and  Lough  Drin,  which  laft  has 
trouts,  which  occafion  vomiting.  In  the 
county  ol  Eaft-Meath  is  Lough  Romar  ; 
in  the  county  of  Cavan,  Lough  Silline  ; 
in  the  county  of  Donegall,  Lough  Fin 
and  Lough  Derg,  in  an  iiland  of  which 
the  Papifts  pretend  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory 
is  yet  to  be  feen. 

Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  a- 
bounds  more  in  fpacious  and  commodious 
harbours,  infomuch,  that  it  would  take 
up  a  great  deal  of  room  only  to  mention 
them.  There  are  likewife  many  con¬ 
siderable  rivers,  fome  of  them  nivigable 
a  great  way  in-land.  1  he  names  of  the 
moft  confiderable  are,  the  Barrow,  the 
Neor,  the  Squir,  the  Black-Water,  the 
Ban,  the  Lee,  the  Boyne,  and  the  Shan¬ 
non.  This  laft  is  the  largeft  and  the 
nobleft  of  them  all,  and  riles  out  of  a 
ridge  of  mountains,  called  Slieu-Neren, 
in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  where  it  forms 
a  confiderable  lough.  It  divides  the  king¬ 
dom  as  it  were  into  two  peninfulas,  and 
receives  a  great  number  of  letter  rivers  in 
:  its  paiface.  _ 
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The  trade  of  this  kingdom  -might  he 
vfcry  great,  if  it  was  not  for  rivalling 
England  in  tome  manufactures,  which 
are  for  that  reafon  forbid  to  be  wrought. 
The  chief  exports  confiit  in  linen  cloth 
and  yarn,  lawns  and  cambricks,  which 
the  Englilh  laws  give  great  encourage¬ 
ment  to.  To  thefe  may  be  added  wool 
an<l  bay-yarn,  which  are  allowed  to  be 
exported  into  England  only,  as  all'o  beef, 
pork,  green  hides,  tanned  leather,  dryed 
calf-lkins,  tallow,  butter,  candles,  cheefe, 
ox  and  cow  horns,  ox-hair,  horfe-hair, 
lead,  copper-ore,  herrings,  dry-filh,  rab- 
bet-lkins,  otter-lkins,  goats-lkins,  falmon, 
and  a  few  other  particulars.  Though 
Ireland  was  formerly  over-run  with  woods, 
they  have  been  fo  cleared  away  lately, 
that  they  have  not  now  timber  enough  for 
common  ul’es,  for  which  reafon  the  iron¬ 
works  have  fuffered  very  much,  info- 
much,  that  the  inhabitants  have  been 
obliged  to  learch  for  wood  in  the  bogs  and 
moraffes. 

Ireland  has  produced  many  fhining 
geniufes,  and  their  bravery  and  military 
ikill  is  well  known,  efpecially  when  they 
ferve  in  the  armies  abroad.  In  regard  to 
the  language,  the  Wellh  and  the  native 
Iri ill  Would  be  the  fame,  if  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  mixture  from  other  tongues. 
The  eftabliihed  religion  is  the  fame  of 
that  in  England,  only  there  are  yet  great 
numbers  of  Roman  Catholics,  befides  Prei- 
byterians,  Baptifts,  and  Quakers.  There 
is  but  one  univerfity  in  Ireland,  and  that 
is  at  Dublin,  which  confifts  of  one  col¬ 
lege  only,  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  curiofities  of  Ireland  are,  its  ex¬ 
emption  from  ferpents,  and  other  veno¬ 
mous  creatures,  which  the  credulous  think 
is  owing  to  a  miracle  wrought  by  St.  Pa¬ 
trick  ;  but  this  was  mentioned  by  Solinus, 
fome  years  before  St.  Patrick  exiiled.  The 
Iriih  wolf-dogs  are  remarkable  for  their 
great  firength  and  fize,  and  the  gofs- 
hawks  and  ger- falcons  are  fakl  to  be  the 
fin  ell  in  the  world.  The  lajfter  is  th 
largeft  bird  of  the  falcon  kind,  and  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  fize  of  a  vulture.  1  he 
moole-deer,  or  at  leaft  their  horns,  have 
been  difcovered  under  ground,  in  bogs,  of 
an  immenfe  fize.  But  the  moll  ftupen- 
dous  and  furprifing  curiofity,  is  the  Giants 
Caufeway,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  It 
is  of  a  triangular  lhape,  and  extends  from 
the  foot  of  a  lleep  hill  into  the  lea,  no 
body  knows  how  far  ;  however,  the  length 
at  low  water  is  fix  hundred  feet  ;  it  con- 
lilts  of  many  thoufanci  pilbu's,  of  dilie- 
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rent  forms,  fome  of  them  being  triangu¬ 
lar,  and  fo  on  to  octangular,  but  mod 
of  them  are  pentagonal  and  hexagonal, 
though  all  irregular  and  of  unequal  fizes, 
from  fixteen  to  twenty-fix  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  :  each  pillar  or  column  is  made  up 
of  feveral  joints,  or  pieces,  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  inches  long,  the  end  of 
one  being  concave,  and  the  other  con¬ 
vex.  The  height  of  thefe  is  from  thirty- 
two  to  thirty-fix  feet  high  above  the 
llrand,  but  how  far  they  reach  under 
ground  is  unknown,  though  they  have 
been  traced  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet. 

The  government  of  Ireland  differs  little 
from  that  of  England,  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land  always  fending  lord-lieutenants,  or 
viceroys,  to  adminiller  public  affairs.  They 
have  likewife  their  houfes  of  parliament  in 
the  lame  manner.  They  have  the  fame  law- 
courts  as  in  England,  called  the  chancery, 
king’s  bench  common-pleas,  and  exchequer. 
They  have  likewiie  judges  who  go  the 
circuits,  and  jullices  of  the  peace  in  the 
fame  manner  as  with  us.  But  the  chief 
perfon  of  every  county  is  the  high  Ihe- 
riff. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  firffc 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  colonies  from 
Britain,  tho’  others  think  they  came  from 
Gaul.  The  firft  colony  that  affumed  the 
regal  title  were  called  Firbolges,  which  is 
the  fame  as  Belgians,  fuppofed  to  come 
from  the  Belgse  of  Britain,  and  are  laid 
to  have  fettled  in  Ireland  in  the  year  of 
the  world  2657,  and  ruled  eighty  years 
under  nine  kings.  Thefe  were  difpolTefied 
by  the  Tuath  de  Danans,  or  Danonians, 
a  people  from  Britain,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  2737,  who  governed  Ireland  one 
hundred  and  ninety-feven  years,  during 
the  reigns  of  nine  monarchs,  when  the 
great  revolution  was  brought  about  by  the 
Millefans,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2934. 
Thefe  are  faid  to  have  come  from  Spain, 
and  having  vanquiihed  ths  Danonians, 
were  rulers  of  Ireland  far  two  thoufand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-feven  years,  dur¬ 
ing  the  reigns  of  one  hundred  and  fixty- 
fix  kings,  till  the  year  of  Chrill  1 172.  St. 
Patrick  is  faid  to  have  preached  the  Gofpel 
in  Ireland,  and  to  have  converted  a  great 
part  of  the  nation  to  Chrilliamty  in  and 
after  the  year  432.  In  795  they  were  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  Danes  or  Norwegians,  with 
various  fuccefs,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Englilh  ;  in  964  Edgar  king  of  England 
fubdned  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  with  the 
city  of  Dublin  ;  in  1014  there  was  a 
bloody  battle  between  Bryan  Boro,  king 
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of  Ireland,  and  Cittrick  the  Dane,  king 
of  Dublin,  when  the  former  obtained  the 
victory.  In  uro  the  Romiih  form  of 
WorlHip  was  le:ded  in  Ireland;  and  in  1 163 
Dermond  Mack  Murrogh  king  of  Leinfter, 
being  a  cruel  tyrant,  was  depoied,  and 
went  over  to  Henry  II.  then  in  Acjuitain, 
at  war  with  France,  to  implore  his  aid, 
who  gave  Dermond  credentials  ;  alter 
which  he  went  to  Briftol,  inviting  the 
Engliih  to  affiff:  him;  and  in  May  1169 
there  were  got  together  thirty  knights, 
fixteen  jacks  or  light-coats  of  mail,  and 
about  three  hundred  archers  and  footmen, 
who  landed  at  Wexford,  and  they  being 
joined  by  five  hundred  of  Dermotul’s  men, 
that  town  was  taken  after  four  days  re¬ 
finance  :  afterwards  other  freih  recruits 
arriving,  they  befieged  and  took  Water¬ 
ford.  Then  they  fummoned  Dublin,  and 
became  mailers  of  the  city,  when  they 
made  a  great  flaughter  of  the  citizens, 
and  got  a  great  booty.  A  few  years  af¬ 
ter  this,  that  is  in  1172,  king  Henry 
failed  for  Ireland,  with  two  hundred  and 
forty  lhips,  and  landed  at  Waterford, 
which  he  took,  and  from  thence  marched 
to  Dublin,  which  was  furrendered  into 
his  hands';  and  this  was  foon  followed  by 
the  fubmilfion  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He 
introduced  the  lav/s  of  England,  and  fir  ft 
held  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  diftribucing 
large  traCfs  of  land  to  his  grandees  and 
followers.  In  1173  there  was  a  rebellion, 
which  was  foon  quaihed  by  his  return 
back  from  England.  In  13  (4  the  king  of 
Scotland  endeavoured  to  divert  the  Eng¬ 
liih  arms  from  his  own  country,  bv  lend¬ 
ing  his  brother  Edward  Bruce  to  invade 
Ireland,  who  had  fuch  fucccfs,  that  in 
1 3 16  he  was  crowned  king  of  Ireland  at 
Dundalk.  After  which  he  ravaged  the 
country  through  which  he  palled  towards 
Waterford,  but  was  obliged  to  march  back 
to  Uifter  ;  his  forces  were  defeated  by  an 
Engliih  general,  and  Bruce  himleli  was 
llain,  with  two  thoufand  of  his  men. 
Thus  an  end  was  put  to  this  revolution, 
and  the  Scotch  government  in  Ireland. 
There  were  afterwards  various  rebellions 
with  different  fuccefs,  but  none  lo  formi¬ 
dable  as  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
when  the  Iriih  rebels  were  fupported  by 
forces  from  Spain  ;  but  they  were  routed 
by  the  lord  deputy  Mountjoy  before  Kin- 
fale,  and  the  Spaniards  were  forced  to 
leave  the  kingdom.  In  1608  there  was 
another  rebellion,  begun  by  Chaur  O’Dog- 
harty,  but  he  being  iliot  accidentally, 
fome  of  his  adherents  were  taken  and 
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executed.  The  rebellion  and  .mall acres 
of  1641  exceeded  all  the  cruelties  that 
were  ever  perpet rated  ;  but  at  length  the 
Iriih  rebels  were  totally  fubdued  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  war 
by  the  confifcation  of  many  of  their 
effates  in  1653.  King  James  II.  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  great  number  of  pa- 
pifts,  entered  this  kingdom,  and  reftored 
all  the  forfeited  eltatcs  ;  but  king  Wil¬ 
liam  brought  them  back  to  their, obedience 
in  two  fuccefsful  battles,  and  the  effates 
of  great  numbers  of  Iriih  nobility  and 
gentry  were  adjudged  to  be  forfeited.  See 
Dublin. 

IRIS,  the  RAINBOW,  in  phyfiology. 

IRIS,  in  anatomy,  the  anterior  colour¬ 
ed  part  of  the  uvea  of  the  eye, 

IRIS,  in  botany,  a  perennial  plant 
with  long  narrow  leaves,  handing  edge- 
wile  to  the  ffalk. 

IRIS,  tfie  ffower-de-luce,  common  iris, 
or  orrice,  in  botanv,  is  a  native  ot  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Germany,  common 
in  our  gardens,  and  Rowers  in  June. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  a  ftrong  irri¬ 
tating  cathartic  ;  in  which  inteution,  th.eif 
exorefled  juice  has  been  given  in  hydropic 
cafes,  from  one  or  two  drams  to  three  or 
four  ounces,  diluted  largely'  with  watery 
or  vinous  liquors,  to  prevent  its  inflaming 
the  throat. 

The  bluilh  exprefled  juice  of  the  flowers 
changes  on  being  infpilTated,  especially  if 
a  little  lime  water  is  added,  to  a  fine  green; 
and  in  this  form  is  directed,  in  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  for  tinging  fome  of  the 
undtuous  .competitions  called  odoriferous  or 
apoplectic  balfams. 

IRIS,  Florence  orrice,  fuppofed  to  be 
only  a  variety  of  the  foregoing,  occahon- 
ed  by  difference  of  climate  ;  dill  inguiihable 
from  it  in  our  gardens,  by  the  flowers  be¬ 
ing  white,  and  the  leaves  inclining  more 
to  hluifh.  The  ihops  are  fbpplie'd  from 
Italy  with  dried  roots  fupenor  to  thofe  of 
our  own  growth,  in  oblong  flattifh  pieces 
;  freed  from  the  fibres  and  browniih  bark, 
externally  of  a  whitiih  colour,  with  brown-- 
iJh  fpecks,  internally  inclining  to  yellow Kb, 
eafily  reducible  into  farinaceous  yellow  iih 
white  powder. 

This  root,  in  its  recent  Rate,  does  not 
feem  to  differ  much  from  the  preceding  ; 
being,  like  it,  naufeous,  acrimonious,  and 
purgative,  though  not  quite  in  fo  great  a 
degree,  and  lofing  thefe  qualities  on  being 
dried.  The  dry  root,  as  met  with  in  the 
Ihops,  has  an  unrituous,  bitteriih,  pun- 
|  gent  tafte,  not  very  ftrong,  but  very  dura- 
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tfle  m  the  mouth  ;  and  a  light  agreeable 
fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  violets.  The 
dry  root  is  uled  in  perfumes  ;  in  lfemuta- 
tory  powders.,  for  communicating  a  grate¬ 
ful  flavour,  l'omewhat  like  rafpberries,  to 
wines  and  to  fpirits  ;  and  medicinally  in 
diforders  of  the  brealt,  for  attenuating 
vifcid  phlegm,  and  promoting  expectora¬ 
tion. 

*  IRIS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  daughter 
of  Thaumas  and  EleCtra,  and  the  filter  of 
the  Harpies.  She  was  the  melfenger  o ' 
Juno,  as  Mercury  was  of  Jupiter,  and  is 
t  epref  nted  as  of  furprifing  beauty  ;  for  the 
ancient  poets  reprefented  that  fine  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  heavens,  which  we  call  the 
rainbow,  unde:  he  name  of  Iris,  and  be¬ 
ing  at  a  lots  how  to  account  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  Teeming  phsenomenon,  it 
was  called  the  daughter  of  Thaumas, 

IRON,  Mar in  natural  hiltory,  a 
greyiih  metal,  foon  tarnifhing  in  the  air 
to  a  duiky  blackiih  hue,  and  in  no  long 
time  contracting  a  yellowilh  or  reddiih 
ruft.  It  is  the  rrioft  fonorous  of  the  metals 
except  copper  3  the  hardeft  and  molt  elaltic 
of  them  all  ;  henefe  its  excellence  for  me¬ 
chanic  inftruments  ;  it  is  made  into  tools, 
hy  which  all  the  others  are  filed,  drilled, 
and  cut  ;  and  is  the  only  one  that 
itrikes  fparks  with  flint.  It  fpreads  diffi¬ 
cultly  under  the  hammer,  but  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  great  degree,  drawn  into  wire, 
as  {lender  as  the  fin  eft  hairs  :  it  is  more 
eafily  malleable  when  ignited  than  when 
cold  ;  whilft  fome  of  the  other  metals, 
though  ductile  when  cold,  become  quite 
britile  by  heat.  It  is  lighter,  confiderably, 
than  capper;  and  a  little  heavier  than  tin. 
Jt  is  the  only  metallic  body  which  attracts, 
or  is  a'traCted  by,  the  magnet,  o.ne  of  its 
own  ores. 

limn  grows  red-hot  much  fooner  than 
any  other  metal,  and  this  not  only  from 
the  application  of  aCtual  fire,  but  likewife 
from  ftrong  hammering,  friCtion,  or  other 
tnechamc  violence.  It  neverthelefs  melts 
the  moft  difficultly  of  all  the  metals  ;  re¬ 
quiring,  in  its  moft  fufible  llate,  an  in- 
tenfe  bright  white  heat.  When  perfectly 
malleable,  it  is  not  fufible  at  all,  without 
additions,  or  the  immediate  contaCt  of  the 
bu  ruing  fuel  ;  and  when  melted,  it  lojes 
that  quality,  which  deprives  it  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  other,  as  if  fufibility  and 
malleability  were  in  this  metal  incompa¬ 
tible. 

Solutions  of  iron  made  in  acids  give  a 
yellow  ftain  to  linen,  See.  and  ftrike  a 
black  colour  with  galls  and  other  vegetable 
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aftringents.  Thefe  are  very  valuable  pro* 
perties  of  iron  to  the  calico-printer,  the 
ftainer  of  leather,  wood,  &c.  and  the  dyer. 
For  linen  and  leather,  the  metal  is  com¬ 
monly  diflolved  in  fourwhev  orfmall  beer  ; 
for  dying,  the  vitriol  is  made  ufe  of.  This 
metal  affords  alio,  in  its  calces,  red  and 
yellow  pigments  to  the  painter  ;  and  a  fine 
blue  in  the  preparation,  called  from  the 
place  where  it  was  firft  difeovered,  Berlin 
or  Pruffian  blue.  A  flight  folution  of  vi¬ 
triol  has  been  employed  by  fome  as  an  af- 
fay  liquor  for  dillinguilhing  French  bran-> 
dies  from  common  fpirits  prepared  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  them;  French  brandy  having  ufual- 
ly  an  aftringent  impregnation  from  the 
oaken  calks  in  which  it  has  been  kept, 
and  hence  linking  a  bluilh  or  black  co¬ 
lour  with  the  chalybeate  folution  ;  whilft 
fpirits  tinCIured  only  with  niolalfes,  burnt 
fugar,  See.  give  no  fuch  colour.  The 
principle  on  which  the  blue  colour  depends, 
fhews  that  it  is  no  certain  teft  :  all  fpirits 
will  exhibit  it  if  impregnated  with  aftrin¬ 
gents  ;  and  French  brandies  will  not, 
without  fuch  impregnation. 

Iron  is  exceeding  rarely,  if  ever,  found 
native  in"  the  earth.  Mr.  Lewis  fays  he 
never  faw  a  fpecimen  of  pure  native  iron  ; 
but  the  mafles  which  have  been  fhewn 
him  for  fuch,  were  either  not  attracted 
by  the  magnet,  or  not  diflbluble  in  aqua¬ 
fortis.  Its  ores  on  the  other  hand  are  ex¬ 
tremely  plentiful  in  almoft  all  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  :  but  South  America,  fo  rich  in  gold 
and  filver,  has  little  of  this  moft  ufeful 
metal.  The  richeft  ores  of  iron  are  com- 
padf  and  ponderous,  of  a  brownifh,  reddiih 
brown,  or  red  colour:  they  fcarcely  ever 
participate  of  perfedl  fulphur,  the  pyritae 
excepted,  and  contain  but  little  foreign 
matter  :  fuch  are,  the  magnet,  the  haema¬ 
tites  or  blood-ftone,  the  common  iron- 
ftone,  and  ruddle.  The  running  down  of 
the  iron-flone  requires  no  particular  ma¬ 
nagement,  a  ftrong  charcoal  fire  being  the 
principal  point. 

Smelting  of  IRON  Ores.  The  ores  of 
iron  are  commonly  calcined  previous  to 
the  fufion  ;  the  harder  ones,  though  they 
ihould  contain  nothing  fulphureousor  arfe- 
nical,  requiring  that  procels  to  render  them 
pulverable.  In  the  large  works,  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  the  ore  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
wood  or  charcoal,  intermingled  with  ftrata 
of  the  ftme  kind  of  fuel  3.  the  pile  carried 
up  to  a  confiderable  height,  and  fet  on 
fire. 

The  fufion  is  performed  in  furnace^ 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and  eight  or 
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ten  feet  wide  in  the  middle,  but  narrower 
above  and  below.  The  furnace  is  charged 
at  top  with  charcoal,  and  the  tire  excited 
by  large  bellows  moved  by  water.  When 
the  whole  internal  furface  appears  of  a 
ltrong  white  heat,  the  ore  is  thrown  in, 
by  little  at  a  time,  with  charcoal  over  it, 
and  commonly  a  portion  of  liinefione,  the 
true  ufe  of  which  is  probably,  not  as 
has  been  generally  l'uppoicd,  toabiorblul- 
phur,  but  to  promote  the  fution.  1  he 
ore,  gradually  melting,  drops  down 
through  the  fuel  into  the  receiver  or  bottom 
of  the  furnace,  where  a  pali'age  isopen  for 
talcing  off  the  feum  or  drofs.  The  metal, 
now  in  llrong  fulion,  is  let  out  by  a  tap- 
hole,  into  furrows  made  in  a  bed  of  land  : 
the  large  mafs,  which  lets  in  the  main 
furrow,  is  called  by  the  workmen  a  low, 
and  the  lefier  ones  pigs  of  iron.  Chimney- 
backs,  ftoves,  garden-rollers,  See.  are 
formed  of  this  rough  metal  taken  out  of  the 
receivers  with  ladles,  and  call  into  moulds  t 
made  of  fine  land.  Two  or  three  tons  ot 
iron  are  run  off  in  twenty-four  hours  :  be¬ 
fore  the  force  of  water  was  called  in  aid 
to  work  the  bellows,  fcarce  an  hundred 
weight  could  be  obtained  in  a  day,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  the  metal  was  left  in  the  j 
drols  :  hence,  in  lome  places,  the  ilags  of 
the  old  works  are  now  re-melted  to  advan¬ 
tage  along  with  frelh  ore.  From  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  Hags  of  diflerent  ores  left  oy 
former  times,  iome  have  been  tpilled  into 
an  opinion,  that  the  metal  was  regenerated 
in  them. 

From  the  great  confumption  of  wood  in 
this  buiinel's,  and  its  lcarcity  in  lome 
places  where  there  are  rich  mines  ot  iron, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  lublfitute  other 
fuels.  Peat  has  been  found  to  anlwer  to¬ 
lerably  well :  in  fonre  parts  of  England, 
a  quantify  of  this  has  for  a  conhderable 
time  been  mixed  with  the  charcoal  ;  and 
a  patent  has  been  lately  obtained  for  run¬ 
ning  down  the  ore  with  peat  alone.  Pit- 
coal  renders  the  iron  hard  and  brittle  : 
this  inconvenience  is  laid  to  be  in  a  good 
meafure  prevented,  by  prev'oufiy  coaking 
the  coal,  as  is  cuftomary  to  fit  it  for  the 
dry  ing  of  malt. 

The  impure  iron,  as  run  from  the  ore, 
is  melted  down  in  another  furnace,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  charcoal  ;  a  firong  blall  of 
air  being  impelled  on  the  furface  ot  the 
metal,  by  which  its  fulion  is  remarkably 
promoted".  On  difeontinuing  the  aftion  of 
the  bellows,  the  iron  thickens  into  a  mats 
called  a  loop,  which  is  conveyed  under  a 
large  hammer  raided  by  the  motion  of  a 


water-mill.  The  Iron,  beat  into  a  thick 
fquare,  is  heated  till  ready  to  melt,  and 
forged  again  :  by  a  few  repetitions  of  this 
procefs,  it  becomes  completely  malleable, 
and  is  at  length  formed  into  bars  for  fale. 
A  large  quantity  of  vitreous  lcoria  leparates 
bodi  in  the  fufion  and  the  forging  :  the 
rough  call  iron,  obtained  from  lome  ores, 
lofes  more  than  half  its  weight  in  being 
made  into  bars. 

Preparation  o/TRON,  in  medicine,  are, 

I.  The  crude  filings,  reduced  to  an  impal¬ 
pable  powder,  greatly  recommended  in 
female  dilorders. 

2.  The  crocus  martis.  See  Crocus. 

3.  The  flores  martiales,  or  flowers  of 
iron.  See  the  article  Flos. 

4.  The  fal  martis,  or  fait  of  iron, 
which  is  prepared  thus  :  mix  together  a 
quart  of  water,  and  eight  ounces  of  the 
oil  of  vitriol ;  pour  the  oil  of  vitriol  in  by 
a  little  at  a  time:  put  the  mixed  liquor 
into  a  glafs  vefiel,  and  add  to  it  four 
ounces  of  the  filings  of  iron  :  when  the 
ebullition  is  over,  evaporate  the  liquor  to 
a  pellicle,  and  let  it  to  lhoot,  there  will 
then  be  a  green  vitriol  or  fait,  found  in 
fair  crvltals :  dry  them  for  ule. 

This  fait  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
preparations  of  this  metal  ;  it  opens  ob- 
ll ructions  of  all  kinds,  ffrengthens  the 
vifeera,  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  ca¬ 
chexies,  and  defiroys  worms. 

5.  Tindture  of  iron,  with  fpivit  of  fait, 
is  made  thus:  take  filings  of  iron,  half 
a  pound  ;  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  fea  fait, 
three  pounds  ;  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
three  pints  :  digeff  the  fpirit  of  fait  and 
filings  together,  without  heat,  as  long  as 
the  fpirit:  will  work  upon  them  ;  then  alter 
the  feeds  have  fubikled,  pour  off  the  clear 
liquor,  evaporate  it  to  one  pound,  and  to 
this  add  the  fpirit  of  wine. 

This  has  the  fame  virtues  as  the  crocus 
martis.  See  the  article  Crocus* 

6.  Chalybeate,  or  llecd-wine,  is  made 
in  the  fallowing  manner  :  take  filings  of 
iron,  four  ounces;  cinnamon  and  mace, 
of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  of  lhenfih  wine, 
two  quarts  :  infufe  them  a  month,  without 
heat,  often  ihaking  the  vefiel,  and  then 
filter  it  off  for  ufe. 

This  wine  is  au  excellent  fiomachic  and 
aperient;  a  moderate  glafs  may  be  drank, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  or  it  may  be  mixed  in 
apo/.ems  of  the  aperient  vegatables. 

IRONY,  in  rhetoric  is  when  a  perfon 
ipeaks  contrary  to  his  thoughts,  in  order 
to  add  force  to  his  difeourfe:  whence 
Qu  inti  Ilian  calls  it  divcrfiloquium. 

*  *  Thus, 


•ISA 

Thus*  when  a  notorious  villain  is 
fcorntolly  complimented  with  the  titles  of 
a  very  honeft  and  excellent  perfon  ;  the 
.  charaXev  of  the  perfon  commended,  the 
air  of  contempt  that  appears  in  the  Speak¬ 
er,  and  the  exorbitancy  of  the  commen¬ 
dations,  fufficiently  difcover  the  cliffimu- 
.lation  or  irony. 

IRREGULAR,  fomething  deviating 
from  the  common  forms,  or  rules;  thus 
we  lay  an  irregular  fortification,  an  irre¬ 
gular  figure.  Sec. 

IRREGULAR,  in  grammar,  fuch  in¬ 
flexions  of  words  as  vary  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  rules  ;  thus  we  fay,  irregular  nouns, 
irregular  verbs,  See. 

IRREGULAR  BODIES  are  folids  not 
terminated  by  equal  and  limilar  fur  faces . 

IRREGULAR  COLUMN,  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  a  column  which  does  not  only 
deviate  from  the  proportions  of  any  of 
the  five  orders,  but  whofe  ornaments, 
whether  in  the  lhaft  or  capital,  are  abfurd 
and  ill  chofen. 

ISAIAH,  or  Prophecy  of  ISAIAH,  a 
canonical  book  of  the  Old  T ellament. 
Ifaiah  is  the  firft  of  the  four  greater  pro¬ 
phets,  the  other  three  being  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  This  prophet  was 
of  royal  blood,  his  father  Amos  being 
brother  to  Azarian,  king  of  Judah.  The 
five  firft 'chapters  of  this  prophecy  relate 
to  the  reign  of  Uzziah  ;  the  vifion,  in 
.  ibe  ftxth  chapter,  happened  in  the  time  of 
Jotham:  the  next  chapters,  to  the  fif¬ 
teenth,  include  his  prophecies  under  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  ;  and  thofe,  that  were  made 
under  the  reigns  of  Hezekiah  and  Manai- 
feh,  arc  related  in  the  next  chapters  to  the 
end.  The  fiile  of  this  prophet  is  noble, 
fublime,  and  florid.  Grotius  calls  him  the 
Pemolthenes  of  the  Hebrews.  He  had 
the  advantage,  above  the  other  prophets, 
of  improving  his  cliXion  by  con  veiling 
with  men  of  the  greateft  parts  and  elocu¬ 
tion,  and  this  added  a  fublimity,  force, 
and  majefty  to  what  he  faid.  He  impar¬ 
tially  reproved  the  vices  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  openly  difplayed  the 
judgments  of  God  that  were  hanging  over 
the  Jewifh  nation  ;  at  the  fame  time  de¬ 
nouncing  vengeance  on  the  Ahyrians, 
Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Moabites,  Edo¬ 
mites,  Syrians,  and  Arabians,  who  were 
infirumerital  in  infliXing  thofe  judgments. 
He  foretold  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  by 
the  hand  of  Cyrus  king  of  Perfia,  an 
hundred  years  before  it  came  to  pafs  ;  but 
the  moft  remarkable  of  his  pyediXions 
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are  thofe  concerning  the  Mcfliah,  on 
which  he  not  only  foretold  his  coming  in 
the  fldh,  but  all  the  great  and  memorable 
eircumftances  of  his  life  and  death. 

ISCHIUM,  in.  anatomy,  the  name  of 
a  bone  defenbed  under  the  article  inno- 
minata  ofla. 

ISCHURY,  IJchuria,  in  phyfic,  a  fup- 
prelhon  of  urine. 

Women  with  child  are  often  troubled 
with  an  entire  luppreflion  of  urine  ;  the  moft 
general  caules  of  which  are  gravel  and  ftone, 
an  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  blad¬ 
der  owing  to  the  piles,  or  a  ftrangulatioit 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  betwixt  the 
os  pubis  and  head  of  the  child,  when  it 
is  funk  very  low. 

In  the  two  firft  cafes,  general  remedies,, 
as  bleeding,  emollient  clyfters,  and  gentle 
purges,  with  fofiening  dccoXions,  are  of 
great  ufe,  but  nothing  gives  io  fpeedy  a 
relief  as  a  catheter.  But  when  the  head 
of  the  child  is  funk  very  low,  and  preflfes 
ftrongly  againft  the  os  pubis,  the  catheter 
will  not  pafs  ;  and  then  the  remedy  is  to 
put  back  the  child’s  head,  which  imme¬ 
diately  gives  liberty  to  the  urine  to  come 
away  without  ufing  the  catheter. 

La  Motte  makes  a  diftinXion  betwixt  a 
fkippreffion  and  retention  of  urine.  In  the 
latter  cafe  the  patient  has  frequent  motions 
to  make  water,  without  being  able  to  do  it. 
But  in  a  total  fuppreftion  of  urine,  the  pati¬ 
ent  has  leldom  or  never  any  inclination  to 
make  water  ;  and  if  any  happen,  it  is  done 
in  a  moment:  this  iaft  is  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous. 

To  difeharge  the  urine  by  a  putiXure  of 
the  bladder  is  never  undertaken,  when 
relief  can  be  had  from  internal  medicines, 
or  the  mtvoduXion  of  the  catheter.  Now 
the  catheter  cannot  be  introduced  in  the 
following  cafes  :  I.  When  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  is  greatly  inflamed,  whereby 
the  urethra  is  contraXed.  2.  A  caruncle, 
cicatrix,  or  hard  tubercle  may  obftruX  the 
paflage.  3.  The  introduXion  of  the 
catheter  in  old  men  is  fometimes  impraXi- 
cable,  from  the  ftriXure  or  wrinkles  of  the 
urethra.  4.  From  the  detention  of  its 
fpongy  fubftance  with  blood.  5.  From  a 
feirrhofity  or  preternatural  tumor  of  the 
proftate  gland.  Laflly,  from  a  ftone  lodged 
in  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Upon  fuch 
occafions  recouvfe  muft  be  had  to  this  ope¬ 
ration  ;  and  among  the  various  methods 
made  ufe  of,  Heifter  prefers  the  follow¬ 
ing,  namely,  to  make  an  incilion  on  the 
left  fide  of  the  future  of  the  peritonaeum 
into  the  body  qf  the  bladder*  to  as  not  to 
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injure  its  neck,  with  a  trochar  and  canula. 
Alter  which  the  perforator  is  extracted, 
but  the  canula  remains  there  for  the  more 
ready  difeharge  of  the  urine,  by  which 
means  both  the  operation  and  the  cure  are 
greatly  facilitated.  Nor  is  it  improper  to 
pafs  one  or  two  fingers  into  the  anus,  for 
the  better  direction  of  the  indrument  into 
the  bladder,  and  the  prefervation  of  the 
return. 

When  the  caufe  is  removed,  the  tube 
may  be  extracted,  and  the  wound  healed  by 
the  application  of  balfara  ofcapivi. 

*  ISIS,  in  Pagan  worlhip,  was  the 
V/ife  of  Ofiris,  and  a  famous  goddefs  of 
the  Egyptians,  from  whom  all  the  god- 
deffes  of  the  Greeks,  and  Romans  were 
formed  ;  whence  fhe  was  called  Myriony- 
xna,  the  goddefs  with  a  thou  fan  d  names. 
The  Egyptiansqelebrated  the  felfival  of 
this  goddefs  with  the  utmod  folemnity, 
and  her  worlhip  was  alio  introduced 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  ereft- 
ed  temples  to  her. 

ISINGLASS,  Ichthyccolla ,  in  the  ma¬ 
teria  medica,  See. 

ISLAND,  a  traft  of  dry  land,  encom- 
p  a  fled  with  water,  in  which  fenfe  it  hands 
contradirtinguiilied  from  continent,  or 
terra  firma. 

ISLE,  in  general,  denotes  the  fame 
with  iiland,  only  frequently  uled  in  a 
diminutive  fenfe. 

ISLES,  in  architecture,  denote  the 
fades  or  wings  of  a  building. 

ISOCHRONAL,  ISOCHRONE,  or 
ISOCHRONOUS,  is  applied  to  fuch  vi¬ 
brations  of  a  pendulum,  as  are  performed 
in  the  fame  fpaceof  time,  as  all  the  vibra¬ 
tions  or  lwings  of  the  fame  pendulum  are, 
whether  the  arches  it  deferibes  be  longer 
or  ihorter :  for  when  it  deferibes  a  fhorter 
arch,  it  moves  fo  much  the  flower,  and 
when  a  long  one,  proportionably  fader. 

ISOSCELES  TRIANGLE,  in  geome¬ 
try,  a  triangle  which  hath  two  equal  bdes. 

'ISPIDA,  the  king-fifher,  in  ornitho- 
logv,  a  genus  of  the  picse-order  of  birds. 
This  is  a  very  numerous  genus,  the  fpecies 
of  which  are  chiefly  didinguilhed  by 
their  fizc  and  diderent  colours. 

ISSUE,  in  law,  has  feveral  fignifica- 
tions,  it  being  fometimes  taken  for  the 
children  begotten  between  a  man  and  his 
wife  ;  fometimes,  for  profits  arifing  from 
amercements  and  fines  ;  and  fome¬ 
times,  for  the  profits  iffuiiig  out  of  lands 
or  tenements  :  but  this  word  generally 
implies  the  conclufion,  or  point  of  matter, 
that  LTues  from  the  allegations  and  pleas 
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of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  In  a  cattle 
tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men. 

ISSUES,  in  furgery,  fmall  artificial 
apertures  made  in  a  defliy  part  of  the 
body,  to  drain  off  fuperduous  or  noxious 
humours. 

An  iffne  lhould  he  made  in  the  middle 
of  a  mufcle,  that  the  necefiary  motion  of 
the  part  may  not  incommode  or  put 
the  patient  to  pain.  The  bed  way  of 
making  ilfues  in  children,  is  by  applying  a 
fmall  piece  of  blidering  plader,  as  big  as 
a  pea,  to  the  part ;  and  letting  it  lie  on 
fora  few  hours,  it  will  caufe  a  blifler  :  upon 
railing  the  Hein,  apply  a  pea  and  comprefs 
it  tight  with  a  bandage,  till  by  degrees  it 
links  in  and  forms  an  iffue. 

ISTHMIAjor  ISTHMIAN  GAMES, 
one  of  the  four  folemn  games  which  were 
celebrated  every  fifth  year  in  Greece  5  fo 
called  from  the  Corinthian  idhmus,  where 
they  were  kept. 

Thefe  games,  according  to  fame,  were 
indituted  in  honour  of  Palsemon,  or  Me* 
licertes,  the  fon  of  Athamas  king  of 
Thebes,  and  Ino.  Others  report,  that 
they  were  indituted  by  Thefeus,  in  honour 
of  Neptune  :  others  again  are  of  opinion, 
that  there  were  two  didirud  folemnities 
obferved  in  the  Idhmus,  one  to  Melicertes, 
and  another  to  Neptune.  Thefe  games 
were  held  fo  facred  and  inviolable,  that 
when  they  had  been  intermitted  for  i'ome 
time,  through  the  oppreflion  and  tyranny 
of  Cypfelus,  king  of  Corinth,  after  the 
tyrant’s  death  the  Corinthians,  to  renew 
the  memory  of  them,  employed  their  ut- 
mod  power  and  indudry.  The  viHors 
were  rewarded  with  garlands  of  pine- 
leaves  ;  afterwards  parfley  was  given  them  ; 
but  at  length  the  pine  was  relumed,  and 
to  this  was  added  the  reward  of  one  hun-. 
dred  diver  drachmae.  Thefe  games  were 
fo  celebrated,  and  the  concourle  at  them 
fo  great,  that  only  the  principals  of  the 
mod  remarkable  cities  could  have  place  in 
them.  The  Athenians  had  only  as  much 
room  allowed  them  as  the  fail  of  a  ill  ip  > 
which  they  fent  yearly  to  Delos,  could 
cover. 

ISTHMUS,  in  geography,  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  that  joins  two  continents,  or 
joins  a  peninfula  to  the  terrra  firma,  and 
feparates  two  feas.  The  mod  celebrated/ 
ifthmufes  arethofe  of  Panama,  or  Darien, 
which  joins  North  and  South  America  ; 
and  that  of  Suez,  which  connects  Ada 
and  Africa  ;  that  of  Corinth,  of  Crim 
Tartary. 

ITALIAN. 
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ITALIAN,  the  language  fpoken  In 
Italy.  This  tongue  Is  derived  principally 
from  the  Latin  ;  and  of  all  the  languages 
formed  from  the  Latin,  there  is  none 
which  carries  with  it  more  vlfible  marks 
of  its  original  than  the  Italian.  It  is  ac¬ 
counted  one  of  the  moll  perfect  among  the 
modern  tongues,  containing  words  and 
phrafes  to  reprefeut  all  ideas,  to  exprefs  all 
fentiments,  to  deliver  one’s  felf  on  all  fub- 
jefls,  to  name  all  the  inltruments  and  parts 
of  arts,  See.  It  is  however  complained, 
that  it  has  too  many  diminutives  and  fu- 
perlatives,  or  rather  augmentatives,  but 
without  any  great  reafon  :  for  if  thel'e 
words  convey  nothing  farther  to  the  mind 
than  the  juft  ideas  of  things,  they  are  no 
more  faulty  than  our  pleonafms  and  hy¬ 
perboles.  The  language  correfponds  to 
the  genius  of  the  people  ;  they  are  (low 
and  thoughtful,  and  accordingly  their 
language  runs  heavily,  though  lmoothly, 
and  many  of  their  words  are  lengthened 
out  to  a  great  degree. 

The  Italians  have  a  great  tafte  for  rau- 
lic,  and  to  gratify  their  paftion  this  way, 
have  altered  abundance  of  their  primitive 
words,  leaving  out  confonants,  taking  in 
vowels,  foftening  and  lengthening  out 
their  terminations  for  the  fake  of  the  ca- 
<lence.  Hence  the  language  is  extremely 
mufical,  and  fucceeds  better  than  any 
other  iii  operas,  and  fome  parts  of  poetry  ; 
but  it  fails  in  ftrength  and  nerves  :  hence, 
alfo,  a  great  part  of  its  words  borrowed 
from  the  Latin,  become  lb  far  difguiled, 
that  they  are  not  eafilv  known  again. 

ITALIC  CHARACTERS,  in  print¬ 
ing.  See  Letter. 

ITALIC  or  ITALIAN  HOURS, 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  natural  day, 
accounted  from  the  fun-fetting  of  one  day, 
to  the  fame  again  the  next  day. 

ITALIC  SECT,  a  party  of  ancient 
philofophers,  founded  by  Pythagoras,  lb 
called,  becaufe  that  philolopher  taught  in 
Tarentum,  Metapontus,  Heraclca,  Na¬ 
ples,  See.  in  Italy. 

•*  ITALY,  one  of  the  principal  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  l'eated  between  leven  and 
nineteen  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  be¬ 
tween  thirty-eight  and  fortv-leven  degrees 
of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Swiflerland  and  the  Alps,  which 
feparate  it  from  Germany,  on  the  eaft  by 
the  gulph  of  Venice,  on  the  South  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the  weft  by 
the  fame  fea  and  the  Alps,  which  feparate 
it  from  France.  It  is  laid  to  have  taken 
its  name  from  an  ancient  king  of  Sicily. 
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Italy  is  faid  to  refemble  a  boot  in  lhape* 
and  is  in  length,  from  north-weft  to  fouth- 
weft,  fix  hundred  miles  and  upwards  ;  but 
the  breadth  is  very  unequal,  being  in  the 
north,  which  is  called  the  boot-top,  four 
hundred  miles  in  breadth,  in  the  calf  of 
the  leg  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  about 
the  inflep  eighty  miles.  After  the  dif- 
membering  the  Roman  empire  by  the  bar¬ 
barians,  the  Goths  polfeifcd  a  great  part  of 
Italy,  and  after  them  the  Lombards  found¬ 
ed  a  very  powerful  kingdom  there,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fixth  century,  which  lalled 
about  two  hundred  years,  and  llill  retains 
the  name  of  Lombardy.  Charlemagne 
having  driven  away  the  Lombards,  feized 
Upper  Italy,  of  which  he  gave  a  confide- 
rable  part  to  the  pope,  but  Lower  Italy,, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  were  retained  by  the  Greece  empe¬ 
rors  of  Conftantinople,  who  wefe  drove 
away  from  thence  by  the  Saracens  and 
Turks.  Italy  is  now  in  the  pofl'effion  of 
the  following  principal  fovereigns,  that  is, 
the  pope,  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  re¬ 
public  bf  Venice,  the  great  duke  ofTuf- 
cany,  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  the 
king  of  Sardinia.  The  principal  rivers  of 
Italy  are,  the  Po,  the  Tiber,  the  Adige, 
and  the  Arno.  This  country  is,  beyond 
all  doubt,  one  of  the  fineft  and  beft  in  the 
world  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  well  cultivated  as  it 
might  be,  and  was  formerly,  partly  from 
the  great  number  of  eccleliaftics,  and  part¬ 
ly  from  the  exactions  of  their  governors, 
who,  by  their  oppreftions,  fcarce  make  it 
worth  while  for  the  hulbandman  in  fome 
places  to  till  the  ground  ;  however,  the 
land  is  very  fertile,  and  has  properly  ac¬ 
quired  the  name  of  the  Garden  of  Europe. 
The  air  is  very  temperate  and  wholefome, 
unlefs  in  the  State  of  the  Church,  and  in 
fome  places  on  the  fea-coaft.  It  produces 
abundance  of  corn,  rice,  wine,  oil,  oranges, 
lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  all  forts 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  honey,  iilk,and  even 
cotton  andfugarin  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  forefts  are  full  of  all  forts  of  game, 
and  the  mountains  of  good  paftures,  which 
feed  a  great  number  of  beafts.  There  are 
mines  of  fulphur,  iron,  and  quarries  of 
alabafter  and  all  kinds  of  marble.  Italy  is 
a  mountainous  country,  for,  befides  the 
Alps,  there  are  the  Apennine  mountains, 
which  run  through  its  whole  length,  as  al¬ 
fo  mount  Vefuvius,  which  throws  out 
ftones,  alhes,  fire  and  lmoke.  It  has  alfo 
feveral  great  lakes,  as  the  Majore,  Lu¬ 
gano,  Como,  Ifio,  & c.  As  Italy,  as  has 
been  faid,  is  reprefented  by  the  lhape  of 
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4  boot,  it  Is  divided  into  three  principal 
parts  ;  the  top  of  the  boot  contains  the  an¬ 
cient  Lombardy*  in  the  calf  are  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Church  and  Tufcany,  and  in 
the  lmall  of  the  leg  and  foot  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  fourth 
part,  comprehending  the  illands*  of  which 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corfica,  and  the  illands 
of  Lippari  are  the  principal.  Befides  the 
principal  fovereignties  already  mentioned, 
there  are  feveral  others,  which  we  ihall 
juft  mention  :  in  the  north  of  Italy  are  the 
duchies  of  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  part  of 
Montferrat,  fubjedt  to  the  king  of  Sardi¬ 
nia  ;  the  territory  of  Genoa,  fubjedt  to  the 
Genoefe  ;  the  duchies  of  Milan,  Mantua, 
and  the  reft  of  the  duchy  of  Montlerrat, 
are  fubjedt  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  the 
duchy  of  Parma,  is  fubjedt  to  the  infant 
duke  5  the  duchy  of  Modena  to  its  own 
duke;  and  the  large  territories  of  Venice 
are  fubjedt  to  that  'republic'.  Tufcany  is 
fubjedt  to  the  emperor.  The  pope’s  domi¬ 
nions  almoft  furround  the  duchy  ot  i  ufca- 
ny  and  the  ftate  of  Lucca.  Laftly,  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  is  fubjedt  to’  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  archbilhopricks  and  biihopricks ; 
and  there  are  feveral  univerfities,  the  moft 
famous  of  which  are  at  Salerno,  Naples, 
Rome,  Firmo,  Macerata,  Bologna,  Sien¬ 
na,  Pila,  Turin,  Pavia,  Padua,  and  Ve¬ 
nice.  There  is  but  one  language  fpoke  in 
all  Italy,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  La¬ 
tin,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  purellin  Tuf¬ 
cany.  The  inquifition  is  eftabl.ilhed  in 
all  parts  of  Italy,  to  protedt  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  from  the  attempts  of  the 
reformed  churches  ;  however,  there  are 
foreign  proteftants  in  fome  places,  who 
are  allowed  to  live  there  on  account  of 
trade  5  and,  for  the  fame  . reafon,  there  are 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  who  are 
allowed  the  exercifeof  their  religion.  Pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  Italy  has  no  capital  city, 
thotfgh  Rome  feems  to  deferve  that  title 
moft  ;  but  there  are  feveral  who  are  diftin- 
guiihed  by  fome  particular  epithet  according 
to  their  fuppofed  predominant  qualities;  thus 
Rome  is  called  the  Holy,  Naples  the  No¬ 
ble,  Florence  the  Fair,  Genoa  the  Superb, 
Milan  the  Great*  Ravenna  the  Ancient, 
Venice  the  Rich,  Padua  the  Learned*  Bo¬ 
logna  the  Fat,  Leghorn  the  Trade*  Vero¬ 
na  the  Charming,  Lucca  the  Pretty,  and 
Cafal  the  Strong.  The  Italians  reckon 
their  hours  differently  from  other  countries, 
for  the  fir  ft  hour  after  fun-fet  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  twenty -four,  which  end  at  the 
fame  the  next  evening.  The  Italians  have 
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a  great  number  of  good  as  well  as  bad 
lities,  for  they  are  polite,  prudent,  inge¬ 
nious,  politic,  and  are  not  wanting  in  va¬ 
lour ;  but  having  enjoyed  the  happmefs  of 
peace  a  great  while  together,  they  are  ad¬ 
dicted  to  luxury  and  the  moft  criminal  plea- 
fure,  and  have  fallen  into  a  ibftnds  di¬ 
rectly  oppofite  to  the  military  genius,  of  the 
ancient  Romans  :  they  are  extremely  re¬ 
vengeful  ;  and  there  are  iome  quarrels  be¬ 
tween  families  fcarce  ever  to  be  reconciled. 

ITALIAN  ISLANDS,  thofe  iflands 
that  lie  in  the  Mediterranean  fea*  the 
chief  whereof  are*  Sicily,  lubjedt  to  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies*  or  Naples; 
Sardinia*  fubjedt  to  that  King;  and  Cor- 
lica,  lubjedt  formerly  to  the  Genoefe  ;  by 
them  lately  ceded  to  France*  which  power 
fubdued  the  inhabitants  by  the  force  of 
its  arms. 

ITCH,  a  difeafe  of  the  {kin  which  is 
corrupted  by  the  oozing  put  of,  certain  iharp 
humours,  which  gather  into  puftules,  and 
occafion  a  purigo  or  itching. 

The  itch  is  either  mbift  or  dry*  which, 
appearing  in  the  joints  principally  at  firft, 
gradually  fpreads  through  the  reft  of  the 
body*  except  the  head. 

This  difeafe  firft  appeals  in  a  reddifti 
rough nefs  of  the  {kin  ;  which  is  fucceeded 
by  pimples,  that  let  out  matter  or  a  {harp 
ichor ;  and  the  exulceration  is  attended 
with  >  itching,  and  fpreads  by  contagion. 
It  may  juftly  be  called  an  animated  dif¬ 
eafe,  as  owing  its  origin  to  fmall  animals. 
For  there  are  certain  infedts*  fo  very  fmall 
as  hardly  to  be  feen,  without  the  affiftance 
of  a  microfcope,  which  depofit  their  eggs 
in  the  furrows  of  the  cuticle,  as  in  proper 
nefts  ;  where,  by  the  warmth  of  the  place, 
they  are  hatched  in  a  fhort  time,  and  the 
young  ones  coming  to  full  growth  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  very  cutis  with  their  iharp 
heads,  and  gna\V  and  tear  the  fibres. 
Their  bitin gs  caufe  an  intolerable  itching, 
which  brings  on  a  necefiity  of  feratebing  3 
whereby  the  part  is  torn,  and  emits  a  thin 
humour,  which  concretes  into  hard  fcabs  ; 
whilft  the  little  worms  eonftantly  burrow¬ 
ing  under  the  cuticle,  and  laying  their 
eggs  in  different  places,  fpread  the  dif¬ 
eafe. 

Hence  the  reafon  manifeftly  appears 
why  the  difeafe  is  communicated  by  the 
linen,  wearing  apparel,  gloves,  See.  which 
were,  u  fed  by  infected  perfons  :  for  the  eggs 
which  had  ftuck  to  loft  fubftances  of  this 
kind,  are  rubbed  into  the  furrows  of  the 
cuticle,  and  are  there  hatched  and  nou- 
riihed, 
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Now  what  is  of  greateft  moment  In  this 
theory  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
caule  of  the  dlfeafe  naturally  points  out  the 
cure:  for  neither  cathartics  nor  fweeten- 
ers  of  the  blood  are  of  any  fervice  here  ; 
the  whole  management  coniifts  in  external 
applications,  in  order  to  dell roy  thefe  cor¬ 
roding  worms,  and  this  is  eafily  alfefted  : 
wherefore,  firft  let  the  patient  go  into  a 
warm  bath,  and  then  let  the  parts  affected 
be  anointed  every  day,  either  with  the 
ointment  of  fulphur,  or  the  ointment  with 
precipitate  of  mercury,  which  is  lefs  of- 
fenfive  to  the  olfactory  organs  ;  inftead  of 
which  a  liniment  may  be  made  of  orange 
flowers,  or  red  rofes,  the  mercurial  red 
corrofive,  and  hog’s  lard,  pounded  toge¬ 
ther,  which  is  of  a  very  pleafant  fmell, 
and  of  equal  efficacy.  Mead. 

ITINERANT  JUDGES,  a  name 
formerly  given  to  thofe  judges  who  were 
lent  into  feveral  counties  to  hear  caufes. 

JUBILEE,  among  the  Jew's,  denoted 
every  fiftieth  year,  being  that  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  revolution  of  l’even  weeks  of 
years  ;  at  which  tjjr*.*  all  Haves  were  made 
free,  all  debts  annihilated,  and  all  lands-, 
&x.  reverted  to  their  ancient  pofTeffors  ; 
all  agriculture  was  forbid,  and  the  poor 
Untitled  to  all  the  produftions  of  the  earth 
that  year.  The  privilege  extended  only 
4©  original  Ifraelites. 

According  to  Mafius,  the  word  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Jubal,  the  inventor  of  mufical 
inftruments  ;  whence  the  words  Jobel, 
and  Jubilee,  fignified  the  year  of  delive¬ 
rance  and  rem’rffion,  becaufe  proclaimed 
with  the  found  of  one  of  thofe  inftru- 
ments,  which  at  firft  was  no  more  than 
the  horn  of  a  ram. 

The  Chriftians,  in  imitation  ofthejews, 
have  likewife  eftablilhed  Jubilees,  which 
began  in  the  time  of  pope  Boniface  VII. 
In  the  year  1300,  and  are  now  pradfifed 
every  twenty-five  years  :  but  thele  relate 
only  to  the  pretended  forgivenefs  of  lins, 
and  the  indulgences  granted  by  the  church 
of  Rome  :  together  with  the  privilege  of 
performing  a  thoufand  frolics  in  roalque- 
rade.  The  ceremony  of  the  jubilee  ob- 
ferved  at  Rome,  begins  in  the  fo’ lowing 
manner  :  the  pope  goes  to  St.  Peter’s 
church,  to  open  the  holy  gate,  which  is 
walled  up,  and  opened  only  on  this  occa- 
lioa  ;  and,  holding  a  golden  hammer  in 
bis  hand,  he  knocks  at  the  gate  three 
times,  repeating  th.-fe  words,  Apcrite  nn- 
bi  portas  utfikue.  See.  Open  to  me  the  gates 
cf  rightcoufnefs  ;  I  will  go  into  them ,  and 
•:vill praije  the  Lord.  Plal.  cxviii.  19.  upon 
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which  the  mafons  fall  to  work,  and  break 
down  the  wall  that  flops  up  the  gate  ; 
which  done*  the  pope  kneels  down  before 
it,  and  the  penitentiaries  fprinkle  him 
with  holy  water.  Then,  taking  up  the 
crofs,  he  begins  to  fing  Te  Deum,  and 
enters  the  church,  followed  by  the  clergy* 
In  the  mean  time,  three  cardinal-legates 
are  lent  to  open  the  three  other  holy  gates 
which  are  in  the  churches  of  St.  John  of 
Lateran,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Mary  the 
Greater.  When  the  holy  year  is  expired, 
the  holy  gates  are  fhut  in  this  manner  : 
the  pope,  after  he  has  blefled  the  ftones 
and  mortar,  lays  the  firfl  Hone,  and  leaves 
there  twelve  boxes  of  gold  and  filver  me¬ 
dals  ;  after  wffiich  the  holy  gates  are 
walled  up  as  before,  and  continue  fo  till 
the  next  jubilee. 

JUDAISM,  the  religious  doctrines  and 
rites  of  the  Jews, 

JUDE,  or  the  general  Epijlle  of  JUDE, 
a  canonical  book  of  the  New  Teftament, 
written  againft  the  heretics,  who  by  their 
diforderly  lives  and  impious  doctrines, 
corrupted  the  faith  and  good  morals  of  the 
Chriltians.  St.  Jude  draws  them  in  lively 
colours,  as  men  given  up  to  their  paffions, 
full  of  vanity,  conducing  thdmlelves  by 
worldly  wifdom,  and  not  by  the  fpirit  of 
God.  . 

In  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity,  fe¬ 
veral  rejected  this  Epiftle,  becaufe  the  apo¬ 
cryphal  books  of  Enoch  and  the  afeenfion 
of  Moles  are  quoted  in  it.  Neverthelefs, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  ancient  cata¬ 
logues  of  the  facred  writings  ;  and  Cle¬ 
ment  of  Alexandria,  Tertu Ilian,  and  Ori- 
gen,  quote  it  as  written  by  Jude,  and 
reckon  it  among  the  books  of  facred 
Scripture. 

JUDGE,  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
fovereign  powers  of  any  country  to  diftri- 
bute  juftice  to  their  fubjefls,  which  they 
themfelves  cannot  do  in  perfon. 

Book  of  JUDGES,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  fo  called  from  its  re¬ 
lating  the  llate  of  the  Ifraelites  under  the 
adminiftration  of  many  illuftrious  perfons 
who  were  called  judges,  from  their  being 
both  the  civil  and  military  governors  of 
the  people,  and  who  were  railed  up  by 
God  upon  fpecial  occafions,  after  the 
death  of  Jofhua,  till  the  time  of  their 
making  a  king.  In  the  time'of  this  pe¬ 
culiar  polity,  there  were  feveral  remark¬ 
able  occurrences,  which  are  recorded  in 
this  book.  It  acquaints  us  with  the  grofs 
impiety  of  a  new  generation  which  fprung 
up  after  the  death  of  Joihua,  and  gives  us 
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a  fhort  view  of  the  difpenfations  of  heaven 
towards  this  people,  lometimes  relieving 
and  delivering  them,  and  at  others,  fe- 
verely  chaftifing  them  by  the  hands  of 
their  enemies. 

The  book,  of  Judges  is  ufually  divided 
into  two  parts  :  the  one  containing  the 
hiftory  of  the  judges  from  Othniel  to 
Samlon  ;  which  ends  with  the  iixteenth 
chapter  :  the  other  containing  feveral 
memorable  actions,  which  were  perform 
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and  Saturday  ;  the  eledlion  for  members 
of  parliament  is  made  bv  the  corporation, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  that  pay  fcot  and 
lot.  Diilance  from  London  229  computed, 
and  279  meafured  miles. 

St.  IVES,  in  Huntingdonfhire,  is  a  fair, 
large,  and  ancient  town,  that  has  a  yery 
good  market  for  cattle  weekly  on  Mon¬ 
day  ;  diftant  from  London  49  computed, 
and  57  meafured  miles. 

JUG,  an  earthen  pot,  commonly  made 


ed  in  or  about  the  time  of  the  judges,  with  a  levelling  in  the  belly,  and  a  lleader 


from  the  feventeenth  chapter  to  the  end  of 
the  book.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
wholly  unknown  ;  fome  afcribe  it  to  Sa¬ 
muel,  others  to  Hezekiah,  and  others  to 
Ezra. 

JUDGMENT,  among  logicians,  a  fa¬ 
culty  or  rather  afl  of  the  human  foul, 
whereby  it  compares  its  ideas,  and  per¬ 
ceives  their  agreement  or  difagreement. 

JUDGMENT,  in  law,  the  fentence 
of  the  judges  upon  a  fuit,  &c. 

JUDGMEN  fS  for  crimes ,  in  cafe  of 
treafon  or  felony,  muft  be  by  an  exprefs 
fentence,  an  out-lawry,  or  abjuration 
and  no  judgment  can  be  indiilcd  contrary 
to  law,  or  that  is  not  appointed  by  aff  of 
parliament. 

JUDGMENT  for  debts,  is  acknow 
ledged  by  a  perfon’s  giving  a  general 
warrant  of  attorney  to  any  attorney  of 
the  court  in  which  it  is  to  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  to  appear  for  him  at  the  fuit  of  the 
party  to  whom  the  lame  is  to  be  done, 
and  to  file  common  bail,  receive  a  declara¬ 
tion,  and  then  to  plead,  non  fum  infonna- 
tus,  I  am  not  informed  ;  or  to  let  it  pais 
r.ibil  die  it,  he  fays  nothing  ;  upon  which 
judment  is  entered  for  want  of  a  plea* 

St.  IVES  or  St,  IIES, -in  Cornwall, 
upon  the  fea-banks,  and  as  it  were  bangs 
over  the  lea  like  a  tongue  ;  it  was  for¬ 
merly  called  Pendennis,  is  a  neat  town 
for  this  county;  the  inhabitants  *  are 
wealthy,  and  have  a  good  trade  in  pil¬ 
chards,  and  the  haven  below  it  is  called 
St.  lies  Bay,  which  is  now  but  inconfi- 
derabie,  by  reafon  of  the  bay's  being 
almoft  choaked  up  with  land  ;■  it  is  a  bo 


neck  ;  thofe  made  llreiglu  or  cylindrical 
being  called  mugs  ;  alio  a  pleafant,  fami¬ 
liar  nick-name  for  Joan,  or  any  country 
woman. 

J  U  GALE,  in  anatomy,  the  cheek 
bone. 

JUGERUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  3 
fquare  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  Roman, 
feet  ;  its  proportion  to  the  Englifh  acre 
being  as  ten  thoutand  to  fixteen  thoufaml 
and  ninety-feven.  See  Meafure . 

JUGULAR,  in  anatomy,  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  two  veins  of  the  neck,  which 
arile  from  the  fubclavians.  1.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  jugular,  diftributed  over  the  exter¬ 
nal  parts  of  the  head,  and  which,  in  its 
feveral  parts,  receives  different  denomina¬ 
tions  from  them,  as  the  frontal,  temporal, 
occipital,  &:c.  vein.  2.  The  internal  ju¬ 
gular,  which  gives  ramifications  to  the 
larynx,  the  pharynx,  the  mufcles  of  the 
cs  hyoides,  and  to  the  tongue  ;  thofe  which 
are  under  its  vertex  being  called  raninoe. 
But  befides  thefe  branches,  its  trunk  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  diverticulum,  called  the  ju¬ 
gular  fack,  and  brings  back  the  blood 
from  the  finufes  of  the  dura  mater,  and 
from  the  brain.  See  Vein. 

There  are  alfo  certain  glands  in  'the 
anterior  part  of  the  neck,  called  jugular. 

JUICE*  denotes  the  fap  of  vegetables^ 
when  expreffed. 

JLTICE  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  li¬ 
quors  of  animals,  as  the  nervous  juice, 
the  pancreatic  juice,.  Sec. 

IVIN  GO,  a  pleafant  town  in  Buck- 
inghamJhire,  fcated  among  woods,  with 
a  weekly  market  on  Friday  ;•  diftant  from 


rough  that  fends  two  members  to  parlia-  1  London,  30  computed,,  and  45  mei*fortd 

miles.  " 

JUJUBES,  Jujube,  in  pharmacy,  a 
fruit  of  the  plum  kind,  about  the  fize  and. 
lhape  of  an  olive,  confiiting  of  a  pretty 
thick  reddilh  yellow  fkin,  a  whit  if  h  fun-* 
gous  pulp,  and  a  wrinkled  ftone  of  an  ob¬ 
long  figure.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  prickly 
tree,  with  three-ribbed  leaves,  and  her¬ 
baceous  or  vellowifh  fioVifii'S; .  fometimes 
3  Ha  foiud 


roent  ;  king  Charles  I.  anno  1641,  re¬ 
newed  their  charter,  by  which  he  grants 
them  to.  have  a  common-  feal,  a  mayor, 
twelve  capital,  and  twenty-four  inferior 
burgeffes,  a  recorder,  town  clerk,  & c.  of 
which  the  mayor  in  his  office,  and  a  year 
after,  the  fenior  burgefs  and  recorder,  fball 
be  always  juftices  of  the  peace  ;  they 
have  two  markets  weekly  on  Wtdnefday 
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found  wild,  and  commonly  cultivated  in 
the  louthern  parts  of  Europe. 

JULEP,  in  pharmacy,  an  alterative 
medicine,  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  invented  by  the  Arabians,  compoled 
chiefly  of  "diftilled  waters,  &c.  and  fweet- 
ened-  with  fugar  or  proper  fyrups. 

It  was  fo  called,  becaufe  ufually 
prepared  of  fweet  ingredients,  julep  figni- 
iying,  in  the  Perfian  language*  a  l'weet 
potion. 

JULIAN  PERIOD,  in  chronology,  a 
period  fo  called,  as  being  adapted  to  the 
Julian  year. 

It  is  made  to  commence  before  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Its  principal  ad-, 
vantage  lies  here,  that  the  fame  years  of 
the  cycles  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  indicti¬ 
on,  by  which  three  cycles  it  was  made  to 
coniilt  by  Jofeph  Scaliger  in  i  q8o,  be¬ 
longing  to  any  year  of  this  period,  will 
never  fall  together  again  till  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  feven  thou land  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  years.  There  is  taken  for  the 
£rlt  year  of  this  period,  that  which  hath 
the  firlt  of  the  cycle  of  the  fun,  the  fir  ft 
of  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  and  the  firlt 
of  the  indi&ion  cycle,  and-  lo  reckoned 
on. 

The  fir  ft  year  of  the  Chriftian  xra  is 
always,  in  our  fviiems  ©f  chronology,  the 
4714th  of  the  Julian  period. 

To  find  what  year  of  the  Julian  period 
any  given  year  of  Chrift  anfwers  to  :  to 
the  given  year  of  Chrift  add  4713,  be¬ 
caufe  lo  many  years  of  the  Julian  period 
were  expired  A.  D.  1  ;  and  the  fum  gives 
the  year  of  the  Julian  period  fought. 

On  th<  contrary,  having  the  year  of 
the  Julian  period  given,  to  find  what  year 
of  Chrift- anfwers  thereto  :  from  the  year 
of  the  Julian  period  given,  fubtract  4713, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year 
fought. 

JULIAN  YEAR,  that  formerly  ufed 
in  England  and  Icveral  other  countries, 
caUed  the  old  year,  introduced  by  Julius 
Caefar,  -\vhich  for  three  years  together  has 
bo l  thiee  hundred  and  .fixty-five  days, 
hut  every  fourth  year  three  hundred  and  iix- 
ty-fix  days,  upon  account  thjit  fix  hours  and 
three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days  were  the 
mean  fo'ar  year,  and  four  times  fix'  hours 
made,  one  natural  day;  hut  this,  by  ex¬ 
perience,  is  iound  to  he  too  much  by 
about  eleven  minutes,  fo  that  in  about 
one- hundred  and  thirty -one  years  this  ac¬ 
count  w  ll  be  one  day  too  late,  which  oc- 
cafions  the  difterence  between  the  Julian 
and  Gregorian  account  or  year. 
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fULlERS  DUCHY,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  in  Germany,  bounded  by 
Pruflian  Guelderland  on  the  north,  by  the 
ekdforate  of  Cologn  011  the  calf,  by  the 
eleiftorate  of  Triers  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
the  bilhoprick  of  Liege  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  on  the  weft,  being  about  60  miles  long, 
and  30  broad,  confiftmg  of  good  arable 
and  pafture  grounds,  and  abounding  in 
cattle.  It  produces  alio  great  quantities 
of  woad,  or  wad,  for  dying,  as  well  as 
corn.  This  country,  with  the  duchy  of 
Berg,  have  been  much  contended  for  by 
the  electors  of  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  and 
the  eledfor  Palatine  ;  but  the  electors  of 
Brandenburg  and  Saxony  fuller  the  eledtor 
Palatine  to  poffefs  it  at  prefent. 

JULUS,  an  infedt,  called  ,  in  Englifh, 
the  gally-worm,  which  is  tfteemed  a  very 
valuable  medicine  in  the  jaundice,  and 
lupprefTion  of  urine. 

JULY,  the  feventh  month  of  the  year, 
during  which  the  fun  enters  Leo. 

It  was  called  Julius,  by  Marc  Antony, 
from  the  furname  of  the  dictator  C.  Ca:- 
far,  who  was  born  in  this  month.  It 
was  before  called  Quintilis,  as  being  the 
fifth  month  of  the  year  in  Romulus’s  ca- 
lendar,  which  began  in  March. 

About  the  3o;h  day  of  this  month, 
what  are  commonly  called  the  dog-days 
begin,  which  by  realon  of  the  l’ultrinefs  of 
the  air  is'feldom  fo  healthful  as  the  other 
leafons  of  the  year.  The  painters  repre- 
fe-nt  this  month  by  a  llrong  robult  man, 
having  a  light  yellow  jacket  on,  eating 
cherries,  or  other  red  fruits,  which  are 
now  in  their  full  prime  arid  ripenefs', 
with  a  fwarthy,  fun-burnt  face,  neck,  and 
hands,  his  head  crowned  with  a  garland 
of  centaury,  and  Time  bearing  a  feythe 
on  his  ihoulder,  with  a  bottle  hanging  at 
his  girdle,  and  a  lion  by  his  fide. 

JUMENTA,  in  zoology,  the  name  by 
which  Linnxus  calls  'the  fifth  order  of 
quadrupeds,  the  charaileriftic  of  which 
is,  that  the  teeth  of  all  the  animals  be¬ 
longing  to  it  are  placed  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner  from  the  other  five  orders. 

To  this  order  belong  the  elephant,  rhi¬ 
noceros,  hippopotamus,  horfe,  and  hog. 

JUNCUS,  the  rulh/in  botany.  Au¬ 
thors  have  divided  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
juncus  into  what  they  call  rulhes,  and 
ruih-grafl'es,  from  their  having  or  want¬ 
ing  leaves  ;  but  the  frudf ifications  in  both 
are  the  fame. 

It  is  a  dry  frnooth  fialk,  brought  to  us 
along  with  the  leaves,  and  fometimes  the 
llowers,  from  Turkey  and  Arabia,  tied  up 
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in  bundles  about  a  foot  long.  The  ftalk, 
in  ihape  and  colour,  fomewhat  refembles  a 
barley  ftraw ;  it  is  full  of  a  lungous 
pith,  like  thofe  of  our  common  ruihes  : 
the  leaves'  are  like  thofe  of  wheat,  and 
lurround  the  ftalk  with  feveral  coats,' as 
in  the  reed  :  the  flowers  are  of  a  carna¬ 
tion  colour,  ftriped  with  a  lighter  purple. 
The  whole  plant,  when  in  perfection,  has 
a  hot  bitter ilh,  not  unpleafant  aromatic 
tafte,  and  a  very  fragrant  fmell  ;  by  long 
keeping,  it  lofes  greatly  of  its  aromatic 
flavour.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  effential  oil.  It 
was  formerly  often  uied  as  an  aromatic, 
and  in  obltruClions  of  the  vilcera,  &:c. 
but  at  prelent  is  fcarce  otherwife  em¬ 
ployed  than  as  an  ingredient  in  mithridate 
and  theriaca. 

JUNE,  the  fixth  month  by  the  vulgar 
computation,  and  formerly  the  fourth, 
but  now  a lfo  the  fixth  by  the  civil  reck¬ 
oning.  The  ancients  reprefent  this  month 
by  a  young  man  cloathed  in  a  mantle  ol 
a  deep  green  colour,  having  his  head  or¬ 
namented  with  a  coronet  ot  benis,  king- 
cobs,  and  maiden-hair,  holding  in  his 
left-hand  an  angle,  in  his  right  Cancer, 
and  on  his  arm  a  bafket  of  lummer-truits. 

JUNETING,  JENNETT1NG,  or 
JOHN-APPLE,  a  fmall  eating  apple 
that  is  firft  ripe  in  the  month  of  June. 

JUNIPER,  in  botany,  an  ever-green 
tree  or  bulh,  clothed  with  ilender,  nar¬ 
row,  ftiffj  fharp  leaves,  like  prickles, 
which  Hand  generally  three  together  : 
the  flowers  are  a  kind  ot  lmall  Italy  cat¬ 
kins,  growing  on  one  plant  ;  the  fruit, 
round  berries,  growing  on  a  different  one, 
containing  each  three  oblong  irregular 
feeds’.  It  is  common  on  heaths  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  is  found,  at 
all  feafons  of  the  year,  both  with  unripe 
green  or  red  berries,  and  with  ripe  bluilh 
black  ones. 

The  berries  are  brought  chiefly  from 
Holland  and  Italy :  they  ihould  be  chofen 
frefh,  not  much  Shrivelled,  and  free  from 
mouldinefs,  which  they  are  very  iubjeft 
to  contract  in  keeping.  They  have  a 
moderately  ftrong,  not  difagreeable,  fmell, 
and  a  warm  pungent  lweetilh  tafte,  which, 
if  they  are  long  chewed  or  previoufly 
well  bruifed,  is  followed  by  a  confider¬ 
able  bitternefs.  Diflilled  with  water,  they 
yield  a  yellowifh  elfential  oil,  very  iub- 
tile  and  pungent,  in  fmell  greatly  refem- 
bling  the  berries  ;  in  quantity,  if  they 
have  been  fufficiently  bruifed,  about  one 
jQUtioe  from  forty  ;  the  remaining  decoc- 
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tion,  infpiflated  to  the  confiflence  of  a 
rob  or  extrad,  has  a  plcafant,  haltamic, 
fweet  tafte,  wu.li  a  greater  or  lefts  degree 
of  bitternefs.  A  part  of  the  flavoui  o'  the 
berries  arifes  a!fo  in  diftillation  with  rec¬ 
tified  fpir't  5  the  infpiflated  tinrture  con- 
1; its  of  two  diftinCt  fubftaqcts  ;  one  oily 
and  lweet,  the  other  tenacious,  refmous, 
and  aromatic. 

Thefe  berries  are  ufeful  carminatives, 
detergents,  and  diuretics.  The  diftilled 
oil  is  a  very  ftimulating  diuretic,  ap¬ 
proaching  in  quality  to  that  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  like  which,  it  impregnates  the  urine 
with  a  violet  fmell  :  the  fpirituous  extradt 
gives  the  fame  kind  of  fmell;  as  does 
likewife  the  berry  in  fubftance,  in  a  low¬ 
er  degree  ;  but  the  watery  extraff  or  rob, 
as  being  diverted  of  the  ml,  has  no  fuch 
effedl.  This  laft  may  be  ufed  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  cafes  where  the  more  Simulat¬ 
ing  preparations  would  be  improper;  as  in 
catarrhs,  debilities  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines,  and  difficulties  of  the  urinary  ex¬ 
cretions,  in  perfons  of  an  advanced  age. 
Among  the  aromatics  that  have  been  tried 
in  conjunction  with  juniper  berries,  fweet 
fennel  feeds  and  carraway  feeds  feen?  the 
beft  adapted  to  improve  their  flavour  :  a 
cordial  water  is  prepared  in  the  ihops,  by- 
drawing  oft  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  from 
a  pound  of  the  berries,  and  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  each  of  t  lie  feeds.  The  water  is 
ftronglv  impregnated  with  the  volatile 
virtue  of  the  berry  ;  to  which  the  more 
fixed  ones  may  in  many  cafes  be  ufefully 
foperadded,  by  mixing  with  it  a  proper 
quantity  of  rob. 

Wd  ufed  to  keep  a  diftilled  fpirituous 
water  of  juniper  in  the  Ihops  ;  but  the 
vulgar  got  an  opinion  of  its  being  a  plea- 
fant  dram,  and  confequently  the  making 
il  became  the  buiinefs,v  not  of  the  apo¬ 
thecary,  but  the  dillitler,  who  fold  it 
under  the  name  of  geneva  ;  but  at  prefent 
it  is  only  a  better  kind  that  is  made  with 
the  juniper-berry  ;  what  they  commonly 
fell  is  made  with  no  better  ingredient 
than  oil  of  turpentine,  put  into  the  ftill 
with  a  little  common  fait,  and  with  the 
coarfeft  fpirit  they  have,  which  is  drawn 
oft  much  below  proof  ftrength,  and  is 
confequently  a  liquor  that  one  would 
Wonder  any  people  could  accuftom  them- 
felves  to  drink  it  merely  for  the  fake  of 
plea  fu  re. 

The  juniper-berry  is  likewife  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  compound  horfe-radifti  water, 
tin&ure  of  jalap,  tin&ure  of  fena,  mithri¬ 
date,  and  theriaca.  The  liquor  remaining 
s  after 
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after  the  diftillation  of  the  oil,  pa  flee? 
through  a  ftrainer,  and  gently  exhaled  to 
the  confiffence  of  a  rob,  proves  a  medi¬ 
cine  of  great  utility,  and  in  many  cafes 
is  perhaps  preferable  to  the  oil,  or  berry 
ittelf.  Hoffman  is  exprefsly  of  this  opi¬ 
nion,  and  ffrongly  recommends  it  in  de¬ 
bility  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  and 
lays  it  is  particularly  of  fervice  to  old 
people  who  are  lubjed  to  thefe  disorders, 
or  labour  under  a  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  urinary  excretion. 

JUNCTO,  or  JUNTO,  a  company  of 
confpirators,  or  a  fadiou's  affcmbly  of 
mal-contents  met  together,  either  to  ex- 
crcile  that  authority  which  their  rebellion 
has  put  in  their  power,  or  to  confult 
or  ways  and  means  of  carrying  on  and 
fupporting  their  prefent  and  future  de- 
fign§. 

JUNK,  among  Tailors,  certain  pieces 
or  old  cable,  &c.  cut  into  different  lengths, 
which  are  ufed  to  hang  for  fenders  by 
the  lhip’s  fides,  or  elle  it  is  untwifted, 
and  made  into  plates  for  cables,  rope- 
yarn,  or  linnet,  and  if  it  be  rotten  they 
make  oakham  of  it, 

-vTUNO,  in  Pagan  werfliip,  the  lifter  and 
Wife  of  Jupiter,  and  the  goddels  of  kingdoms 
and  riches  ;  Ihe  is  alfo  ftyled  the  queen 
of  heaven  ;  lhe  prefided  over  marriage  and 
child-bffth,.  and  was  reprefented  as  the 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea-  She  mar¬ 
ried  Jupiter  ;  but  was  not  the  moil;  com¬ 
plainant  wife  i  for  that  god  was  fometimes 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of  all  his  authority  to 
Xeqp  l;cr  in  due  fvibjedion, ;  and-  Homer 
©bierves,  that  on  her  entering  into  a  con- 
fpiracy  again#  him,  he  pynilhed  her  by 
iufpendjng  her  in  the  air  with  two  anvils 
fattened  to  her  feet,  and  golden  manacles 
i*.i  her  hands,  which  aH  the  other  deities 
looked  on  without  a  pollibility  of  helping 
her.  However,  hqr  j'ealovjfy  made  her  fre¬ 
quently  find  opportunities  of  interrupting 
her  hulband  in  the  courfe  of  his  amours, 
and  prompted  her  to  punilh  with  unrelent¬ 
ing  fury  Europa,  Semele,  Io,  Latona,  and 
the  reft  of  Jupiter’s  mittreffes.  Jupiter  him- 
felf  having  conceived,  without  any  com¬ 
merce  with  a  female,  Juno,  in  revenge, 
conceived  Vulcan  by  the  wind  ;  Mars  by 
touching  a  flower,  pointed  cut  to  her  bv 
the  goddefs  Flora  ;  and  Hebe  bv  eating 
greedily  of  lettuces.  Juno,  as  the  queen 
of  heaven,  preferred  great  flate  :  her  ufual 
attendants  were  Terror  and  Boldnefs,  Caf- 
tor,  Pollux,  and  fourteen  nymphs  ;  but 
her  moil  faithful  attendant  was  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Iris,  or  the  rainbow.  Hooter  deferibeg 
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her  in  a  chariot,  adorned  with  precious 
ttones  ;  the  wheels  of  which  were  of  ebo¬ 
ny,  and  which  was  drawn  by  horles  with 
reins  of  gold.  Rut  lhe  is  more  commonly 
painted  drawn  by  peacocks.  She  was  re- 
prefented  in  her  temple  at  Corinth,  feated 
on  a  throne,  with  a  crown  on  her  head,  a 
pomegranate  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
alceptre,  with  a  cuckoo  on  its  top.  This 
ftatue  was  of  gold  and  ivory, 

JUNCNXA,  certain  featts  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Juno,  at  which  time  the  maids 
of  alt  ages  ran  races,  and  petitioned 
her  to  give  them  hulbands  ;  at  Rome  an 
altar  was  e  ref  led  to  her  as  the  goddefs  of 
marriage,  where  the  new-married  couple 
ottered  either  a  white  cow,  geefe,  or  ra¬ 
vens,  from  which  thev  took  the  gall  be¬ 
fore  they  Jacrificed,  and  threw  behind  the 
altar,  to  intimate  that  in  that  flate  na 
bitternefs  of  fpirit  ihall  remain. 

JUNTA,  JUNTO,  or  JUNCTO,  in 
matters  of  government,  denotes  a  feled 
council  for  taking  Cognizance  of  affairs 
of  great  confequeijce*  which  require  le* 
crecy. 

IVORY,  Ebur,  the  tufk,  or  dens  exer- 
tus  of  an  elephant,  growing  on  each  fide  of 
his  trunk,,  in  form  of  a  horn.  Each  tufle 
is  lix  or  feven  feet  in  length,  and  as  thick, 
as  a  man’s  thigh  at  the  bafe,  and  almoft 
iolid  t  and  both  together  fometimes  weigh, 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  It 
is  much  effeemed  for  its  colour,  polilh,and 
the  finenefs  of  its  grain  when  wrroupht. 
The  ivory  of  the  ifles  of  Ceylon  and  Achenv 
never  becomes  yellow,  as  that  of  the  terra, 
firma  aad  the  Eaii  Indies  does ;  on  which 
account  the  former  is  dearer.  We  have  alfo, 
fine  ivory  brought  from  Angola*  Sumatra,, 
&c.  Large  quantities  o£  it  are  ootjtaken 
in  the  Eaft  Indies  immediately  from  the 
head  of  the  anim;.!,  but  found  buried  in  the 
earth.  The  preparations  of  ivory  have  all 
the  fame  virtues  with  tho-fe  of  har.ts-horn> 
and  its  rafpings,.  in  the  fame  manner,  as 
the  lhavings  of  harts-horn  boiled  into  a 
jelly  with  water,  and  have  the  lame  refto-. 
rative  qualities. 

St  airing  an4  marbling  of  IVORY  yeh. 
leno. — Boil  it  firtt  in  a  lolution  of  alum,  ra¬ 
the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  two  quarts 
of  water  :  and  then  prepare  a  tindure  of 
the  French  berries,  by  boiling  half  a 
pound  of  the  henries,  pounded,  in  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  pearl:  afhes..  After  this  tindure  has 
boiled  about  an  hour,  put  the  ivory,  pre- 
vioully  boiled  in  the  alum-water,  into  ir>. 
and  let  it  remain  these  half  an  hour, 
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If  turmeric  root  be  ufed  in  (lead  of  the 
French  berries,  a  brighter  yellow  may 
be  obtained  ;  but  the  ivory  mull,  in  that 
cafe,  be  again  dipped  in  alum-water,  after 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  tindlure,  otherwife 
an  orange  colour,  not  a  yellow,  will  be 
produced  from  the  effect  of  the  oearl-alhes 
on  the  turmeric. 

Staining  IVORY  green. — It  mud  be  boil¬ 
ed  in  a  folution  of  verdigrile  in  vinegar,  or 
of  copper  in  aqua-fortis,  prepared  as  above 
directed,  a  vefl'el  of  glafs  or  earthen 
ware  being  employed  for  this  purpole,  till 
it  be  of  the  colour  defired. 

Staining  IVORY  red. — Take  drong 
lime-water,  prepared  as  for  other  pur- 
pofes ;  and  the  rafpings  of  Brafil-wood, 
in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  to  a  gal¬ 
lon.  Let  them  boil  for  an  hour  ;  and 
then  put  in  the  ivory,  prepared  by  boil¬ 
ing  in  alum-water  in  the  manner  before- 
mentioned  for  the  yellow  ;  and  continue 
it  there  till  it  be  diffidently  coloured.  If 
it  be  too  crimfon,  or  verge  toward  the 
purple,  it  may  be  rendered  more  fcarlet, 
by  dipping  again  in  the  alum-water. 

Staining  IVORY  blue.— Stain  the  ivory 
nrft  green,  according  to  the  manner  above 
defcribed  ;  and  then  dip  it  in  a  folution 
of  pearl  alhes,  made  drong  and  boiling 
hot :  but  it  mutt  not  be  continued  longer, 
nor  dipped  oftener,  than  is  necelTary  to 
convert  the  green  to  blue. 

The  ivory  may  otherwife  be  boiled  in 
the  tin&ure  of  indigo,  prepared  as  by  the 
dyers  ;  and  afterwards  in  the  folution  of 
tartar. 

Staining  IVORY  purple.— -This  colour 
is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
was  directed  for  the  red,  except  that  log¬ 
wood  mull:  be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of 
Brafil-wood  ;  and  the  ufe  of  the  alum- 
water  mull:  be  omitted  wholly. 

If  a  redder  purple  be  wanted,  a  mixture 
of  the  logwood  and  Brafil  mud  be  em¬ 
ployed,  indead  of  the  logwood  alone. 
The  proportion  may  be  equal  parts  ;  or 
any  lei's  proportion  of  the  Brafil,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  colour  defired. 

Staining  IVORY  to  imitate  tor! oife (hell .— 
The  ivory  to  be  dained  mod  be  firft  cut 
into  proper  plates,  or  feales,  or  other  flat 
form.  The  following  mixture  mud  then 
be  prepared  :  Take  of  quicklime  two 
parts,  and  of  litharge  one ;  and  temper 
them  to  the  confidence  of  a  foft  pade  with 
foap-lye.  Put  this  pade  over  all  parts  of 
the  ivory,  except  fuch  as  are  proper  to  be 
left  tranfparent,  in  order  to  the  greater  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  tortoilb-lhell.  The  ivory 
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mud  then  remain  thus  covered  with  the 
pade  till  it  be  thoroughly  dry  ;  when  the 
pade  being  brufhed  oil,  the  ivory  will  be 
found  partly  opake,  and  partly  tranfparenr, 
in  the  manner  of  tortoife-lhcll  ;  and  when 
put  over  a  foil,  of  the  kind  of  latten  called 
afiidue,  will  be  fcarcely  didinguilhabie 
from  it.  It  requires  feme  degree  of  fancy 
and  judgment,  to  difpofe  of  the  pade  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  variety  of  tranfpa-* 
rent  parts  of  different  magnitude  and  figure 
to  look  like  the  effe<A  of  nature  ;  and  it  will 
be  an  improvement  to  add  femi- tranfparent 
parts.  This  may  be  done  by  mixing  whit* 
ing  with  fome  of  the  pafie  to- weaken  its 
operation  in  particular  places  ;  by  which 
lpots  of  a  reddiih  brown  will  be  produced, 
that  if  properly  inter fperfed,  eipecially  oil 
the  edges  of  the  dark  parts,  will  greatly  in- 
creafe  as  well  the  beauty  of  the  work,  as 
its  fimilitude  with  the  real  tortoife-lhell. 

*  J  U  P  IT  E  R,  in  Pagan  worlhip, 
the  father  of  gods  and  men,  and  the  great- 
ed  of  all  their  deities,  was  the  fon  of  Sa¬ 
turn  and  Rhea.  That  goddefs  perceiving 
her  hulband  devoured  her  children  as  fail 
as  llie  brought  them  forth,  and  being  in 
pain  for  Jupiter,.  Ihe  fubli  ituted  a  done  iu 
his  room,  which  Saturn  immediately 
fwallowed.  He  was  educated  by  the  found 
of  the  indruments  of  the  Corybantes, 
Virgil  tells  us,  that  he  was  fed  by  the 
bees,  out  of  gratitude  for  which  he  chang¬ 
ed  them  from  an  iron  to  a  golden  colour. 
Some  fay,  that  his  nurfes  were  Amalthaea 
and  Mcliffa,  who  gave  him  goats  milk  and 
honey;  and  others,  that  Amalthsea  was 
the  name  of  the  goat  wffio  nourilhed  him, 
and  which  as  a  reward  for  her  great  fer* 
vices  was  changed  into  a  condellation. 
According  to  others,  he  was  fed  by  wild 
pigeons,  who  brought  him  ambrofia  from 
Oceanus  ;  and  by  an  eagle  who  carried 
neclar  in  his  beak  from  a  deep  rock  ;  for 
which  he  rewarJed  the  former  by  making 
them  the  foretellers  of  winter  and  fummer, 
and  the  lad  by  giving  him  immortality, 
and  appointing  him  his  thunder-bearer. 
When  grown  up,  he  defeated  the  Titans, 
dethroned  his  lather  Saturn,  and  divided 
his  kingdom  with  hi.s  two  brothers  ;  Jupi¬ 
ter  had  the  earth,  Neptune  the  fea,  and 
Pluto  hell.  Jupiter  had  feveral  wives,  the 
fird  of  which,  named  Metis,  he  is  fa  id  to 
have  devoured  when  big  with  child,  by 
which  he  himfelf  became  pregnant,  and 
Minerva  dlued  out  of  his  head,  complete¬ 
ly  armed  and  fully  grown.  His  fecond 
was  Themis  ;  the  name  of  his  third  is  not 
known  j  his  fourth  was  the  celebrated 
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Juho,  whom  he  deceived  under  the  form 
of  a  cuckoo,  who  to  fhun  the  violence  of  a 
ftorm  tied  for  ihelter  to  her  lap.  He  was 
the  lather  of  the  Mufes  and  Graces  ;  and 
had  a  prodigious  number  of  children  by  hi' 
miftreffes.  He  metamorphofed  himfeif 
into  a  fatyr  to  enjoy  Antiope  ;  into  a  bull 
to  carry  off  Europa  ;  into  a  Avan  to  abufe 
Leda  ;  into  a  jhower  of  gold  to  corrupt 
Danae  ;  and  into  feveral  other  forms  to 
gratify  his  pafiions.  He  had  Bacchus  by 
Semele,  Pallas  by  Thetis,  Diana  and 
Apollo  by  Latona,  and  was  the  father  of 
Mercury,  and  the  other  gods. 

JUPITER,  2+-,  in  agronomy,  one  of 
the  fuperior  planets,  remarkable  for  his 
brightnefs. 

This  planet  is  fituated  between  Saturn 
and  Mars,  and.  revolves  about  his  own 
ax  s  in  9  hours  56  minutes.  His  perio¬ 
dical  revolution  round  the  fun  is  perform¬ 
ed  in  4332  days  12  hours  20  minutes, 
or  almoll  12  years,  in  an  orbit  whole  ra¬ 
dius  or  femi-diameter  is  equal  to  424  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles.  The  inclination  of  the 
orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  zQ 
20'.  The  place  of  the  node  55  7  5  19’ 
54";  and  the  aphelion  =5=  90  9'  34". 

Jupiter  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  planets, 
liis  diameter  being  81 155  Engliih  miles. 
See  Planet. 

Jupiter  has  had  his  fpots  obfervable, 
ever  fince  the  invention  and  ufe  of  large 
telelcopes  ;  and  from  repeated  obfervati- 
ons,  they  ih  w  Jupiter’s  revolution  about 
his  axis  is  in  9  hours  and  56  minutes.  Be- 
fides  thefe  ipots,  Jupiter  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  three  zones  or  belts  encompaffing 
his  body  :  (fee  Plate  XXV.  Jig.  4.)  fome* 
times  more,  lo  that  his  dtlk  feems  clouded 
with  them  :  what  they  are,  no  body  yet 
can  tell.  The  axis  of  this  planet  is  alfo 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  his 
orbit. 

Conffdering  the  large  magnitude  of 
Jupiter,  and  bis  ihort  diurnal  rotation, 
the  equatorial  parts  of  his  furface  muff 
have  a  prodigious  velocity,  which  of  con- 
fequence  muff  caufe  him  to  be  of  a  fphe- 
roidal  figure  (as  was  lhewn  of  the  earth.) 
Accordingly,  Caffini  found  the  axis  of  the 
equator  to  be  to  that  of  the  poles,  as  14 
to  15  ;  but  Mr.  Pound  afterwards  more 
exactly  determined  them  to  be  as  12  to 
13,  agreeable  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  com¬ 
putation. 

Jupiter  is  obferved  with  a  telefcope  to 
have  four  latellites,  which  move  about 
him  in  the  times  and  difta’nces  follow¬ 
ing;  viz.  The  firff  in  1  day  rb  hours  27 
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minutes,  at  the  diftance  of  5.6  ferni-dla* 
meters  of  Jupiter’s  body  from  his  center, 
as  mealured  by  a  micrometer.  The  fe- 
cond  in  3  days  13  hours  13  minutes,  at 
the  diftance  of  9  femi-diameters.  The 
third  in  7  days  3  hours  42  mtnutesj  at  the 
diftance  of  14.3  femi-diameters.  The 
fourth  in  16  days  16  hours  32  minutes,  at 
the  diftance  of  25.3  femi-diameters. 

Galileo  firff  difeovered  the  fate!* 
lites  or  moons  of  Jupiter,  in  the  year 
1610;  and  called  them  Medicea  fidea,  of 
Vledicean  ftars,  in  honour  of  the  family 
of  the  Medici,  his  patrons*  The  famous 
piece,  called  Sidereus  Nuncius,  in  which 
he  particularly  deferibes  the  difcoYery  of 
thefe  ftars,  he  dedicated  to  Cofmus  Me* 
dicis  Hi  the  fourth  great  duke  of  He* 
truria. 

The  orbits  of  Jupiter’s  moons  lie 
nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  is  the  reafon  why  their  motion  is 
apparently  in  a  right  line,  and  not  cir¬ 
cular,  as  it  really  is.  To  underftand  this, 
let  S  ( Plate  XXV.  Jig.  5.)  be  the  fun,  T 
the  earth  in  its  orbit  T  H,  I  the  planet 
Jupite*  in  his  orbit  A1B,  and  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  four  orbits  of  his  moons.  Then, 
becaufe  the  plane  of  thofe  orbits  dees 
nearly  pal's  through,  the  eye,  the  real  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fatellite  in  the  periphery  will 
be  apparently  in  the  diameter  of  the  orbit, 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining 
the  center  of  the  earth  and  Jupiter. 

Thus  fuppofing  the  earth  at  R,  if  DC 
be  drawn  through  the  center  of  Jupiter 
perpendicular  to  RI,  the  motion  of  each 
moon  and  their  places  will  appear  to  be 
in  that  line.  Thus,  if  the  exterior  moon 
be  at  E  or  F,  it  will  appear  to  be  at  I 
either  upon  or  behind  the  center  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  ;  if  the  moon  moves  from'E  to  K,  it 
will  appear  to  have  moVed  from  I  to  L; 
and  when  it  moves  from  K  to  C,  it  will 
appear  to  move  from  L  to  C<  Again, 
while  the  fatellite  moves  from  C  to  M, 
it  will  appear  to  move  from  C  to  L  ;  and 
as  it  goes'from  thence  to  F,  it  apparently 
moves  from  L  to  I.  Thus  alfo,  on  the 
other  fide  the  orbit,  while  the  fatelbte 
deferibes  the  quadrant  F  D,  its  apparent 
motion  will  be  from  I  to  D  ;  and  then 
from  D  to  I  again,  as  it  comes  from  D 
to  E.  '  % 

Whence,  fince  this  is  the  cafe  of  each 
fatellite,  it  appears  that  while  each  fa¬ 
tellite  deferibes  the  remote  half  -of  its  or¬ 
bit  CFD,  its  apparent  motion  will  be  di- 
re<3,  or  from  weft  to  eaft,  along  the  line 
C  D  j  and  while  it’  deferibes  the  other 
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fcialf  DEC,  its  apparent  motion  is  retro¬ 
grade,  or  from  eaft  to  weft,  back  again 
along  the  fame  line  from  D  to  C  >  fo  that 
each  fatellite  traverfes  the  diameter  of  its 
orbit  twice  in  each  revolution. 

The  moons  of  Jupiter  feverally  {hew 
the  fame  phafes  to  him  as  ours  does  to  us. 
They  dilappear  from  our  fight  fometimes  ; 
lb  that  it  is  very  rare  to  have  all  the  four 
in  view  at  once  $  nor  is  it  podible  to  know 
which  fatellite  in  order  you  fee,  but  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  calcu¬ 
lation  ;  becaufe  the  remoteft  fatellite  may 
appear  neareft  to  Jupiter,  and  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  evident  from  a  view  of  the 
figure* 

Thefe  moons,  like  our  own,  fuffer  an 
eclipfe  every  time  they  come  into  the 
Jhadow  of  Jupiter,  as  at  F.  Alfo  fup- 
poling  the  earth  at  T,  the  fatellite  at  G 
will  undergo  an  occultation  behind  the 
body  of  Jupiter,  as  is  evident  from  the 
fcheme.  Again,  a  fatellite  will  fometimes 
lofe  its  iuftre,  as  it  palfes  over  the  en¬ 
lightened  difk.  of  its  primary  ;  as  when  it 
is  at  E  and  N,  and  the  earth  in  R  andT. 
Laftly,  one  fatellite  at  O  may  difappear 
behind  another  at  K,  or  caufe  another  to 
difappear  behind  it  at  M. 

The  obfervations  by  telefcopes  have  been 
earned  fo  far  as  to  make  it  very  probable, 
that  all  the  fatellices  do  really  revolve 
about  their  own  axis,  by  means  of  fpots 
which  they  have  difcovered  to  belong  to 
them,  and  which  by  their  motion  caufe  a 
great  variety  in  the  brightnefs  of  the  fatel- 
Jites,  and  fometimes  do  almoft  oblcure 
them  :  for  which  fee  Mr.  Pound’s  obfer- 
Vations  on  Jones’s  Abridgment  of  the 
Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  volume  IV. 
p.  307. 

By  means  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites  feveral 
noble  problems  in  natural  philofophy  have 
an  eafy  and  elegant  folution  ;  the  firft  of 
which  is  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  light :  for  the  manner  how  this  is 
done,  fee  Light. 

The  fecond  is  to  determine  the  longi¬ 
tude  of  a  place  from  any  propofed  meridi¬ 
an  ;  which  is  ealily  done  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  :  Let  the  moment  of  time  in 
which  the  fatellite  enters  the  lhadow  of 
Jupiter  be  calculated  for  the  given  me¬ 
ridian  from  tables  of  its  motion  ;  then 
let  the  moment  of  time  bo  well  obferved, 
when  this  immerfion  happens  at  the  pro¬ 
pofed  place  ;  the  difference  of  thefe  two 
moments  turned  into  motion  will  give  the 
longitude  of  the  place,  allowing  15  de¬ 
grees  for  every  hour,  1  degree  for  every 
Vol.  II. 
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4  minutes  of  time,  or  15  minutes  of  d 
degree  for  every  minute  of  time.  See 
Longitude. 

The  third  problem  is  to  find  the  di{- 
tance  of  Jupiter  from  the  fun.  This  is 
done  as  follows  t  Let  the  middle  moment 
of  the  occultation  of  a  fatellite,  as  at  G, 


be  obferved  :  and  3gain  the  middle  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  following  at  F  ;  this  will 
give  the  time  in  which  the  arch  G  B'  is 
delcribed.  Then  fay,  as  the  time  of  the 
whole  revolution  is  to  the  time  now  found* 
fo  is  the  whole  circle  of  360  degrees  to  the 
degrees  and  minutes  contained  in  the 
arch  F  G  ;  which  is  therefore  the  meafure 
of  the  angle  FIG,  or  its  equal  T  I S* 
which  is  the  parallaftic  angle  at  Jupiter  ; 
which  being  known  at  this  diftance  of 
Jupiter  from  the  fun,  I  S  is  very  eafiiy 
found. 

JURATS,  in  fome  counties,  as  at 
Maidftone  in  Kent,  Rye  in  Elfex,  See, 
are  in  the  nature  of  aldermen  for  govern¬ 
ing  their  feveral  corporations^  fo  in  Jer¬ 
ky,  they  have  a  bailiff* and  twelve  jurats, 
or  afiiftants,  to  govern  the  illand. 

JURIDICAL,  fomething  belonging  to 
the  law  ;  fo  juridical  days  are  fuch  where¬ 
on  courts  are  held  for  the  difpatch  of  lav# 
bufinefs. 

JURIS-CONSULTUS,  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  was  a  perfon  ficilful  or  learned  in 
the  law  ;  with  us  it  means  a  council,  fer- 
jeant,  judge,  Sec. 

JURISDICTION,  in  law,  the  power 
and  authority  with  which  any  perfon  is  in¬ 
verted  in  adminiftering  juftice  in  cafes  of 
complaint  laid  before  him. 

JurifdiCtions  are  either  ecclefiaftical  or 
fecular  ;  ecelefiaftical  belongs  to  biihop* 
and  their  deputies. 

Secular  jurifdiCtion  belongs  to  the  king 
and  his  judges.  The  courts  and  judges  at 
Weftminfter  are  not  reftrained  to  any 
county  or  place,  they  having  jurifdiCtion 
all  over  England  ;  but  other  courts  are 
confined  to  their  particular  jurifdiCtions, 
which  if  they  go  beyond,  all  their  proceed¬ 
ings  become  erroneous as  to  inferior  ju- 
rifdiCtions,  they  are  of  feveral  forts  ;  one 
of  which  is  to  hold  pleas,  and  the  plain- 
tiif  may  either  fue  there  or  in  the  king’s 
courts.  Another  is  the  conufance  of 
pleas  ;  where  a  right  is  inverted  in  the 
lord  of  thefranchife  to  hold  pleas.  Athird 
kind  is  an  exempt  jurisdiction,  as  where 
the  king  grants  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  city  or  corporation,  the  privilege 
of  being  fued  only  within  their  own  city. 
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JURISPRUDENCE,  the  fclenee  of 
\vhat  is  juft  or  uujuft  ;  or  the  knowledge 
of  laws,  rights,  cuftoms,  ftatutes,  &c.  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

JURIS  UTRUM,  in  law,  a  writ  in  be¬ 
half  of  a  clergyman,  whofe  predeceffor  has 
alienated  the  lands  belonging  to  his 
church. 

JUROR,  in  law,  any  perfon  fworn  on 

a  jury. 

JURY,  a  certain  number  of  men  fworn 
to  enquire  into  and  try  a  matter  of  fa«ft, 
and  to  declare  the  truth  upon  fuch  evi¬ 
dence  as  lhall  appear  before  them. 

Juries  are,  in  thefe  kingdoms,  the  fu- 
preme  judges  in  all  courts  and  in  allcaufes 
in  which  either  the  life,  property,  or  re¬ 
putation  of  any  man  is  concerned  :  this  is 
the  diftinguilhing  privilege  of  every  Bri¬ 
ton,  and  one  of  the  molt  glorious  advan¬ 
tages  of  our  conftitution  ;  for  as  every 
one  is  tried  by  his  peers,  the  meaneft 
fubjeft  is  as  fafe  and  as  free  as  the 
greateft. 

All  criminal  caufes  mu  ft  firft  be  tried 
by  a  grand  jury,  which  commonly  con- 
Afts  of  twenty-four  men  of  greater  note 
than  the  petite  jury,  who  are  chofen  in¬ 
differently  out  of  the  whole  county,  and 
no  man  can  fuller  the  difgrace  of  being 
tried  in  any  ignominious  caufe,  without 
their  firft  finding  him  guilty  ;  if  they 
And  him  innocent,  he  is  immediately  dif- 
charged  ;  but  if  otherwile,  they  only  find 
an  indiftment,  on  which  he  is  tried,  and 
finally  acquitted  or  convidled  by  the  ver- 
di£l  of  the  petite  jury,  who  are  not  only 
to  be  returned  from  the  county  where  the 
faff  was  done,  but  near  neighbours,  fuch 
as  are  moft  fufficient  and  leaft  fufpicious: 
to  prevent  partiality,  the  names  of  the 
perfons  impannelled  are  wrote  on  feveral 
pieces  of  paper  of  equal  fize,  and  delivered 
by  the  under-fheriff  to  the  judge’s  mar- 
Ihal,  who  caufes  them  to  be  rolled  up,  all 
In  the  fame  manner,  and  put  together  in 
a  box,  and  when  any  caufe  is  brought 
to  trial,  fome  •  indifferent  perfon  is  to 
draw  out  twelve  of  thefe  papers,  and  the 
perfons  whofe  names  are  drawn,  if  not 
challenged,  are  to  be  the  jury  to  try  the 
caufe  ;  and  in  cafe  any  are  challenged 
and  fet  afide,  or  do  not  appear,  then  a 
further  number  is  to  be  drawn,  till  there 
is  a  fuil  jury. 

When  a  juryman  is  fworn,  he  muft 
not  depart  from  the  bar  on  any  account 
whatfoever,  till  the  evidence  is  given, 
without  leave  of  the  court ;  and  if  that 
fee  obtained,  he  mull  have  a  keeper  with 
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him.  As  foon  as  the  whole  evidence  Is 
fummed  up,  the  jury  are  to  be  kept  to¬ 
gether  till  they  are  all  of  one  mind,  and 
unanimous  in  bringing  in  their  verdict, 
without  being  admitted  to  the  fpeech  of 
any  perfon,  and  without  meat,  drink, 
fire,  or  candle.  They  are  fineable,  if  they 
agree  to  call  lots  for  their  verdict,  and 
alfo  for  being  tampered  with  in  relation  to 
it  :  but  as  they  are  the  foie  judges  of  the 
fadt,  they  are  not  fineable  for  giving  a 
verdidt  contrary  to  what  may  appear  plain 
evidence,  becaufe  the  law  prefumes  that 
they  may  have  fome  other  evidence  be- 
fides  what  is  given  in  court ;  but  where 
any  corruption  appears,  a  jury  may  be 
attainted  for  going  contrary  to  evidence; 
and  if  a  juror  takes  any  thing  either  of 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant  for  giving  a 
verdidt,  he  is  to  pay  ten  times  as  much  as 
he  has  taken,  or  fuffer  a  year’s  imprifon- 
ment ;  yet  in  trying  caufes,  juries  arc  to 
have  their  charges  allowed  them  by  the 
court.  In  all  cafes  of  difficulty,  it  is 
fafeft  for  the  jury  to  find  the  effential 
matter,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  judge  to 
determine  how  the  law  Hands  upon  the 
fadt. 

Infants,  perfons  of  feventy  years  of  age 
and  upwards,  clergymen,  apothecaries, 
& c.  are  exempted  from  ferving  upon, 
juries  ;  and  barons,  and  all  above  thgm, 
are  not  to  ferve  in  any  ordinary  jury. 
Jurors,  in  London,  muft  not  only  be 
houfekeepers,  but  have  land  or  goods 
worth  one  hundred  pounds ;  and  they 
may  be  examined  on  oath  as  to  that  point. 
3  Geo.  II.  c.  25. 

The  qualification  of  a  juryman  for  a 
county,  is  ten  pounds  per  annum,  either 
in  freehold  or  copyhold-eftate,  within, 
the  fame  county  5  but  cities,  boroughs, 
and  corporate  towns,  are  excepted  by 
the  ftatutes  :  however,  no  jury  is  obliged 
to  appear  upon  a  trial  at  Weftminfter, 
where  the  offence  was  committed  thirty 
miles  off,  except  it  be  required  by  the 
king’s  attorney-general.  According  to 
ufage,  the  iheriff  ihould  return  twenty- 
four  jurors,  in  order  to  fpeed  the  trial  in 
cafe  of  challenge,  ficknefs,  &c.  and 
fhould  he  only  return  twelve,  purfuant 
to  the  writ,  he  is  liable  to  be  amerced. 
By  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  no  fheriff,  bailiff, 
hcc.  under  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds, 
lhall  return  any  perfon  to  ferve  on  a  jury, 
who  has  not  been  duly  fummoned  fix  days 
before  -his  appearance,  nor  under  the  like 
penalty  lhall  he  accept  of  money  or  other 
reward  for  excufing  the  appearance  of  9 

jury- 


-* 
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jdryman  :  jurymen  negle&ing  to  appear, 
ihall  be  fined  in  a  fum  not  exceeding  five 
pounds,  nor  lefs  than  forty  lhillings,  ex¬ 
cept  they  can  give  a  reafonable  excufe  for 
their  non-appearace  ;  and  in  cafe  a  jury¬ 
man  does  appear,  and  refufes  to  be  fworn, 
or  to  give  a  verdi«5t,  an  attachment  may  be 
ilfued  againft  him. 

Lilts  of  jurors,  according  to  the  ftatutes 
of  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  and  7  and  8  W. 
HI.  are  now  to  be  made  from  the  rates 
of  each  parijh,  and  fixed  on  the  doors  of 
churches.  Sec.  twenty  days  before  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  that  public  notice  may  be  given 
of  perfons  omitted  who  are  qualified,  or 
©f  perfons  inferted  who  are  not  fo  ;  alter 
•which,  the  lilts  being  fettled  by  the 
jultice  of  the  peace  at  the  quarter-feffions, 
duplicates  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  ihe- 
riffs  by  the  clerks  of  the  peace  ;  and 
the  names  contained  in  thefe  lilts  mult  be 
entered  alphabetically  by  the  lherilfs  in  a 
book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe,  together 
with  their  additions  and  places  ©f  abode. 
The  lherilfs  are  liable  to  be  fined  for  re¬ 
turning  other  perfons  ;  and  alfo  jf  they 
return  jurors  that  have  ferved  two  years 
before.  Sheriffs,  on  the  return  of  writs 
of  •venire  facias,  are  to  annex  a  pannel  of 
the  names  of  a  competent  number  of  ju¬ 
rors,  mentioned  in  the  lifts,  and  not  lefs 
than  forty-eight  in  any  county,  nor  more 
than  feventy-two,  unlefs  they  are  other- 
wile  directed  by  the  judges,  which  jurors 
lhall  be  fummoned  to  ferve  at  the  aftixes, 
&c.  , 

When  it  is  conceived  that  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  and  impartial  jury  will  not  be  re¬ 
turned  by  the  fheriff,  a  fpecial  jury  is 
allowed  ;  in  which  cafe  the  court,  upon 
a  motion  made,  will  order  the  lheriff  to 
attend  the  fecondary  of  the  king’s  bench 
with  his  book  of  freeholders  of  the  county, 
and  the  fecondary  is  to  mark  a  jury,  ,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  attornies  on  both 
fides  :  alfo,  if  a  caufe  of  confequence  is 
to  be  tried,  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  on 
a  motion  upon  an  affidavit  made,  will  make 
a  rule  for  the  fecondary  to  name  forty- 
eight  freeholders,  out  of  which  each  party 
is  to  ftrike  out  twelve,  one  at  a  time,  the 
plaintiff’s  attorney  beginning  firft,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  jurors  will  be  the 
jury  for  the  trial :  though  the  nomination 
of  a  fpecial  jury  ought  to  be  in  the  pre-  ( 
fence  of  the  attornies  on  each  fide  ;  yet 
in  cafe  either  of  them  neglects,  or  refufes 
to  attend,  the'  fecondary  may  proceed, 
and  ftrike  out  twelve  for  the  attorney  that 
cukes  default.  By  3  G»  II,  c.  25.  on  the 
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motion  of  the  profecutor,  plaintiff,  OP  de¬ 
fendant,  on  trials  of  iftues  on  indictments, 
and  in  all  adtions  whatfoever,  the  courts 
of  Weftminfter  are  authorifed  to  order  a 
fpecial  jury  to  be  llruck  in  the  fame 
manner  as  upon  trials  at  bar.  Where  a 
fpecial  jury  is  ordered  by  a  rule  of  court, 
in  any  caufe  arifing  in  the  city,  corpo-. 
ration,  &c.  this  jury  is  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  lilts  or  books  of  the  perfons  qua¬ 
lified,  which  are  to  be  produced  by  the 
lherilfs,  See.  before  the  proper  officer. 
The  fame  indulgence  is  granted  both  to 
merchants  and  foreigners  ;  for  where  two 
merchants  are.  plaintiff  and  defendant,  the 
court  may  be  moved  for  a  jury  of  mer¬ 
chants  to  try  the  iffue  between  them  ; 
and  if  either  of  the  parties  in  the  fuit  be 
an,  alien,  the  jury,  at  the  defire  of  the 
paitv,  is  to  be  compofed  of  half  foreigners 
and  halfEnglilh.  See  the  articles  Peers 
and  VtrdlB. 

JURY-MASTS,  is  a  yard,  or  other 
mail  put  down  into  the  ftep  of  the  fore  or 
main-maft,  and  fattened  into  the  partners, 
which  being  furnilhed  with  fails,  &c.  the 
Ihip  is  fteered  and  failed  as  well  as  they 
can,  when  by  florin  or  battle  the  fore  or 
main-maft  is  loft. 

J.UST,  a  fport  or  exercife  formerly  ufed 
at  the  court  of  princes,  fometimes  called 
tournaments  or  tiltings,.  which  confifted  in 
fighting  on  horfeback,  armed  with  armour* 
and  a  fpear  or  lance,  one  perfon  to  one. 

JUST,,  fi  nee  re,  honeft,  meet,  fit,  right* 
reafonable. 

JUSTICE,  JuJlicia ,  in  a  moral  fenfe, 
one  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  which 
gives  every  perfon, his  due  ;  alfo  the  nam3 
of  a  fupreme  civil  officer  or  magillrate 
appointed  by  the  king  or  commonwealth 
to  do  right  to  the  complainants  by  way  of 
law  ;  of  thefe  there  are  many  forts  and 
diftintlions,  as  juftices  of  the  peace,  who 
are,  or  at  ieaft  ihould  be  perfons  of  wealth, 
credit,  and  unexceptionable  character,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king’s  commiflion  to  attend 
the  peace  of  the  county  where  they  live, 
of  which  Tome  are  called  of  the  quorum, 
or  fuperior  to  the  reft,  without  the  pre¬ 
fence  or  affient  of  whom  no  bufinefs  of 
importance  may  be  tranfafted  ;  their  of¬ 
fice  is^  to  call  before  them,  and  examine 
and  commit  to  prifon  all  thieves,  murde¬ 
rers,  confpirators,  rioters,  or  other  dif+ 
turbers  of  the  public  peace,  or  to  admit 
fome  to.baU,  and  order  others  to-be  whip-- 
ped,  See.  according  to  the  nature  of  ti.« 
offence. 

3I  2. 
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Juftice  Is  painted  in  a  crlmfom  mantle 
trimmed  with  filver,  and  was  called  the 
goddefs  Aftrea,  who  holds  a  pair  of  fcales 
in  one  hand,  and  a  fword  in  the  other. 

JUSTICE,  yhjiiQiariuSy  in  a  legal  fenfe, 
a  perfon  deputed  by  the  king  to  administer 
juftice  to  his  fubjects,  whofe  authority 
arifes  from  his  deputation,  and  not  by 
right  of  magiltracy. 

JUSTICES  within  the  Liberties ,  are 
juftices  of  the  peace  who  have  the  fame 
authority  in  cities  or  other  corporate  towns, 
as  the  others  have  in  counties,  and  their 
power  is  the  fame,  only  thefe  laft  have 
the  affize  of  ale  and  beer,  wood,  and 
victuals,  &c. 

JUSTICES  of  Oyer  and  'Lerminer ,  are 
thofe  who  are  appointed  to  hear  and  de¬ 
termine  what  is  to  be  done  with  offenders 
againft  the  public  peace,  as  infurre&ions, 
riots,  thefts,  See. 

JUSTICES  of  Gaol  Delivery ,  are  thofe 
who  are  commiilioned  to  determine  the 
caufe  of  thofe,  who  are  committed'  to 
gaol  upon  offences  committed  againit  the 
public  peace  and  fafety  of  the  common¬ 
wealth. 

JUSTICES  of  Nift  Prius ,  and  Jufices 
tf  AJJizcy  are  now  the  fame,  and  try 
caufes  of  right  and  property  between  man 
and  man. 

Chief  JUSTICE  of  the  Kings  Bench , 
js  by  his  office  a  lord,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is 
to  hear  and  determine  all  pleas  of  the 
crown,  viz.  treafons,  felonies,  Sec. 

Chief  JUSTICE  of  the  Cowman  Pleas , 
hears  and  determines  all  caufes  at  the 
common-law,  that  is,  all  perfonal  and 
real  caufes  ;  and  he  is  likewife  a  lord  by 
his  place. 

Lords  JUSTICES,  are  fuch  of  the  no¬ 
bility  to  whom  by  deed  the  power  of  the 
executive  part  of  rhe  law  is  deputed  by  the 
king,  during  his  abfence  abroad  in  foreign 
countries. 

JUSTICE-SEAT  is  the  higheft  fo-. 
reign  court,  always  held  before  the  lord 
chief  juftice  in  eyre  of  the  foreft  ;  in 
which  court  fines  are  frt  for  offences,  and 
judgments  given. 

JUSTICIARY,  one  who  a&s  as  a 
juftice,  and  adminifters  right. 

JUSTICIARY,  or  Court  */ JUSTI¬ 
CIARY,  in  Scotland  a  court  of  fupreme 
jurifditftion  in  all  criminal  cafes. 

JUSTIFIABLE,  that  may  be  vindi¬ 
cated,  defended,  or  proved  to  be  in  the 
right. 

JUSTIFICATION,  in  law,  fignifies 
»  maintaining;,  o*  fhewing  a  fufticient 
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reafon  in  court,  why  the  defendant  did 
what  he  is  called  to  anfvver. 

JUSTIFICATION,  in  divinity,  is 
clearing  a  tranfgreffor  from  the  puniihmetvt 
threatened  in  the  divine  law,  by  apply¬ 
ing  or  imputing  Chrilt’s  righteoufnefs  to 
the  finner,  and  pleading  his  merits  and 
fufferings  in  behalf  of  the  offender. 

JUSTIFY,  to  vindicate,  defend  or 
clear,  to  prove  right,  innocent,  or  harm- 
lei's  j  in  printing  it  is  the.  amending  cer¬ 
tain  irregularities  that  arife  by  the  letters 
in  a  form  not  being  exadfiy  fized,  and  fo 
rendering  the  lines  uneven. 

*  JUSTINIANI  (AUGUSTIN)  hi¬ 
lltop  of  Nebbio  in  the  iile  of  Corfica,  was 
born  at  Genoa  in  the  year  1470.  He 
became  a  Dominican  the  25th  of  April, 
1487,  and  applied  himfelr  to  his  ftudies 
with  fo  much  earneftnefs,  and  under 
fuch  able  mailers,  that  he  became  a  very 
learned  man.  He  underftood  philofophy, 
mathematics,  divinity,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Arabick,  and  Chaldee.  He  taught  in 
the  province  of  Lombardy  eighteen  years 
with  great  advantage  ta  his  hearers  ;  he 
was  made  biihop  of  Nebbio  the  fifteenth 
of  November,  1^14,  at  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Cardinal  Bendinello  Saoli  his 
coufin,  and  received  his  bulls  before  he 
knew  the  good  offices  this  cardinal  had 
done  him.  Fie  aififted  at  the  council  of 
Lateran,  and  oppofed,  feme  articles  of  the 
Coneordate  agreed  upon  between  France 
and  the  court  of  Rome.  Nevertheless 
Francis  I.  invited  him  to  Paris,  and  made 
him  his  almoner,  Ke  made  ufe  of  this 
prelate’s  great  (kill  to  fet  up  the  ftudy  of 
the  Oriental  tongues  in.  the  univerfity  of 
Paris.  Juftiniani  Ending  himfelf  fo  near 
England,  took  a  voyage  thither,  and  was 
very  much  careffed  by  Henry  VIII, 
He  colleifed  a  very  fine  library,  and  left 
it  by  his  will  to  the  republic  of  Genoa. 
He  made  many  reparations  in.  his  biihop- 
rick,  and  increafed  the  revenues  pf  it * 
he  fo  beautified  his  cathedral  church, 
dedicated  to  the  holy  virgin,  that  Maracci 
placed  him  among  her  faithful-  fervants. 
He  alfo  tranflated  into  the  vulgar  tpngue 
fome  Latin  works,  the  reading  whereof 
might  be  ufeful  to  clergymen.  He  loft: 
his  life  at  fea,  in,  pafiing  from  Genoa  to, 
the  ille  of  Corfia,  in  the  year  1536.  He 
was  not  only  a  learned  prelate,  but  very 
laborious,  as  it  appears  from  the  works  he 
compofed,  and  from  thofe  which  he  caufed 
to  be  printed.  *  He  went  about  a  Polyglot 
bible,  part  whereof  wc  may  reckon  the 
pfaker,  which  he  publiihed.  He  was  at 

great 
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great  charges  for  the  edition,  and  finding 
that  he  could  not  get  his  money  by  the 
fale,  and  that  princes  did  not  promote 
his  defigns,  he  complained  of  the  ingra¬ 
titude  of  his  age. 

•'V- JUSTIT1A,  in  Pagan  worfhip,  one 
of  the  virtues  to  whom  the  Romans  erect¬ 
ed  altars,  She  was  reprefented  in  the 
figure  of  a  woman  with  a  fevere  counte¬ 
nance,  holding  a  pair  of  leaks  in  one 
hand,  and  a  fword  in  the  o' her  ;  or  rods, 
and  a  bundle  of  axes,  and  fitting  upon  a 
fquare  ftone.  She  frequently  appears  blind¬ 
fold,  to  Ihew  that  Ju&ice  has  no  rcfptcl  of 
porfons. 

JUSTNESS,  when  applied  to  behaviour, 
fignifies  honed y,  lincerity,  piety,  &c. 
•when  fpoke  of  language,  means  the  ufing 
the  molt  pure,  proper  and  fignificant 
phrafes  ;  when  to  thought,  it  means  the 
arranging  the  ideas  orf  the  mind  io  me¬ 
thodically,  that  the  truth  or  falfehood  of 
a  proportion  appears  undeniably  cer^ 
tain, 

JUTLAND,  a  pen  in  Tula  of  Denmark, 
anciently  called  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefe, 
fituate  hetween  eight  and  eleven  degre  es 
of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  fifty-five  and 
fifty-eight  degrees  of  north  latitude,  bound¬ 
ed  bv  the  Categate  fea,  which  feparates  it 
from  Norway,  on  the  north,  by  the  fame 
fea,  which  divides  it  from  the  Danilli 
iflands  and  Sweden,  on  the  eaft,  by  Hol- 
ftein  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  German  ocean 
on  the  weft,  and  is  divided  intoNofth  and 
South  Jutland,  the  fouth  ufually  called  Slef¬ 
wick.  ;  the  whole  about  one  hundred  miles 
in  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  and  ninety 
miles  in  breadth,  from  ead;  to  weft.  The  foil 
of  North  Jutland  is  not  very  fruitful,  how¬ 
ever  they  have  corn  enough  for  themlelves, 
and  abound  in  cattle,  which  they  fell 
lean  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
where  they  thrive  extremely.  Slefwick  is 
more  fruitful  in  corn,  horfes,  and  other 
cattle,  with  which  they  furnilh  the 
countries  to  the  fouthward  of  them.  The 
country  is  well  fituated  for  a  foreign  trade, 
and  has  excellent  harbours,  but  they 
want  ftock  to  traffic  with.  North  Jutland 
is  entirely  undei^  the  dominion  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  but  the  duke  of  Hol- 
ftein  has  the  joint  dominion  of  part  of 
Slefwick  with  him,  and  in  fome  great 
towns  and  territories  of  Slefwick  each  of 
them  has  a  diftiinft  dominion  The  duke 
of  Holftein’s  capital  in  Slefwick  is  the 
city  of  Gottorp.  From  this  country 
came  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  conquered 
England  in  the  fifth  century.. 
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JTTTURNA,  a  goddefs,  or  nyrnph„ 
worihipped  by  the  Romans,  and  efpecially 
by  the  women  and  maids ;  by  the  firft, 
becaufe  they  expelled  by  her  afiiltance  to 
have  eafy  and  fafe  deliveries  in  child-birth  ; 
by  the  latter,  that  they  might  have  good 
matches  or  hulbands  ;  the  ftory  is,  that 
being  a  maid  of  great  beauty  Jupiter  fell 
in  love  with  her,  and  for  the  favour  of 
mutual  affection,  he  bellowed  immorta¬ 
lity  upon  her,  either  by  changing  her  in¬ 
to  a  fountain,  or  making  her  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  it,  whofe  water  was  ufed  in  their 
facriftces,  efpecially  in  thofe  of  the  god¬ 
defs  Vella. 

*  JUVENAL  (DECIUS  JUNIUS) 
a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  in  the  fill  cen¬ 
tury,  was  born  at  Aquinium,  in  Italy. 
He  went  to  Rome  in  his  youth,  and  there 
Ipent  half  of  his  life  in  •  making  decla¬ 
mations.  He  afterwards  compofed  fatires, 
by  which  he  acquirecr  great  reputation  ; 
but  having  laihed  in  his  verles  Paris,  who 
was  Nero’s  butfoo-n  and  comedian,  he 
was  banifhed,  by  being  fent  to  command 
iome  troops  in  Pentapolis,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Egypt  and  Lybia,  It  is  believed  that 
he  lived  till  the  reign  of  Adrian,  in  128. 
There  are  If i LI  extant  fixteen  of  his  fa- 
tires,  in  which  he  difeovers  great  wit* 
ftrength  and  keennefs  in  his  language ; 
but  his  ftyle  is  not  perfectly  natural,  and 
the  obfeenities  with  which  thefe  fatires 
are  filled,  render  the  reading  of  them 
dangerous  to  youth. 

*  JUVENCUS  (CAIUS  VECTICUS 
AQUILINUS)  one  of  the  fiift  of  the 
Chriftian  poets,  was  born  of  an  illuftii- 
ous  family  in  Spain.  About  the  year  329, 
he  put  the  Life  of  jefus  Chrift  into  Latin 
verle,  of  which  he  compofed  four  books. 
In  this  work  he  followed  almoft  word 
for  word  the  text  of  the  four  evangelifts  ; 
but  his  veifes  are  written,  in  a  bad  tafte  ; 
and  his  Latin  is  not  pure. 

*  JUVENTA,  in  Pagan  worfhip,  the 
goddefs  of  youth,  who  had  her  ftatue 

;  placed  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome  by  Servius 
Tullius,  and  had  two  temples  ere&ed  for 
her  in  that  city. 

-*  JUXON  (WILLIAM)  arthbiihop 
of  Canterbury,  was  born  at  Chichefter, 
in  Sufi'ex,  in  1582,  and  being  put  to 
Merchant-Taylors  fchool  in  London, 
was  fent  upon  that  foundation  to-St.  John’s 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fel- 
lowlhip.  He  there  chiefly  applied  himfeif 
to  the  ftudv  of  the  law,  and  entered  him¬ 
feif  a  ftudent  of  Gray’s  Inn,  apparently 
with  the  view  of  becoming  a  bamfter  ; 
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but  foon  entering  into  the  priefthood,  he 
applied  himfclf  i'olely  to  the  ftudy  of  di¬ 
vinity,  and  in  1609  was  prefented  to  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Giles,  in  Oxford,  whence 
he  was  fix  years  after  promoted  to  the 
redlory  of  Somerton,  in  Ox  ford  (hi  re.  A- 
bout  this  time,  becoming  the  favourite  of 
archbilhop  Laud,  he  by  his  means  obtain¬ 
ed  fevcral  preferments,  and  among  the 
reft,  was  made  prefident  of  the  college, 
vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  one  of 
the  chaplains^  to  king  Charles  I.  and  at 
length  bifhop  of  London.  Though  the 
city  was  at  that  time  highly  difpleafed 
with  the  arbitrary  meafures  taken  by  the 
court,  biihop  juxon  behaved  in  it  with 
fuch  fweetnefs  of  manners,  that  all  par¬ 
ties  concurred  in  loving  and  revering 
him-  At  length,  in  1635,  Laud  being 
bent  on  increafing  the  power  of  the 
church,  procured  for  him  the  poft  of  lord- 
high-treafnrer  of  England.  The  whole  na¬ 
tion,  and  efpecially  the  nobility,  were 
greatly  offended  at  this  high  office -being 
given  to  a  clergyman  ;  but  he  behaved  lo 
well  in  the  adminiftration,  as  foon  put  a 
flop  to  all  the  clamour  railed  againft  him. 
This  place  he  held  no  longer  than  the 
17th  of  May,  1641,  when  he  prudently 
refigned  the  iiaff,  to  avoid  the  ftorm  that 
then  threatened  the  court  and  the  clergy  : 
for  he  had  feen  his  patron  the  archbifhop 
committed  to  the  Tower  the  preceding 
year.  In  the  following  February,  an  adt 
paffed  depriving  the  biihops  of  their  votes 
in  parliament,  and  incapacitating  them 
from  any  temporal  jurifdidtion.  In  thefe 
leading  fteps,  as  well  as  the  total  abolition 
of  the  epifcopal  order  which  followed,  he 
was  involved  with  his  brethren  ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  as  biihop  nor  as  tveafurer  was  a  fin- 
gle  accufation  brought  againft  him  in  the 
long  parliament. 

During  the  civil  wars  he  refided  at  his 
palace  at  Fulham,  where  his  meek,  in- 
offenfive,  and  genteel  behaviour,  notwith- 
ilanding  his  remaining  fteady  in  his  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  king,  procured  him  the  vifits 
of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  oppofite 
party,  2nd  reipedt  from  them  all.  In  1648 
he  attended  on  his  majefiy  at  the  treaty 
in  the  Iile  of  Wight,  and,  by  his  parti¬ 
cular  deftre,  waited  upon  him  at  Cotton- 
houfe,  Weftminfter,  the  day  after  the 
commencement  of  his  trial ;  during  which 
he  frequently  vifited  him  in  the  office  of 
a  fpiritual  father;  and  his  majefty  de¬ 
clared  he  was  the  greatett  comfort  to  him 
in  that  afflidfive  fituation.  He  likewife 
attended  his  majefty  on  the  icati'old,  where 
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the  king  taking  off  his  cloak  and  George, 
gave  him  the  latter  :  after  the  execution, 
our  pious  biihop  took  care  of  the  body, 
which  he  accompanied  to  the  royal  chapel 
at  Windfor,  and  flood  ready  with  the 
Common  Prayer-book  in  his  hands,  to 
perform  the  laft  ceremony  for  the  king  : 
but  was  prevented  by  colonel  Whitchcot, 
governor  of  the  caftle. 

He  continued  in  the  quiet  poffefiion  of 
Fulham  palace  till  the  enfuing  year,  164 9, 
when  he  was  deprived,  having  been  fpared 
longer  than  any  of  his  brethren.  He 
then  retired  to  his  own  eft  ate  in  Glou- 
cefterlhire,  where  he  fpent  his  days  in 
privacy,  only  now  and  then,  for  his 
health’s  fake,  riding  a  hunting  with  fome 
of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen.  Thus 
he  lived  till  the  Reftoration,  when  he 
was  prefented  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,, 
and  in  the  little  time  he  enjoyed  it,  ex¬ 
pended  in  buildings  and  reparations  at 
Lambeth  palace,  and  Croyden-houfe,  neap 
fifteen  thoufand  pounds.  In  the  lattep 
end  of  his  life  he  was  greatly  atflidled 
with  the  ftone,  which  put  a  period  to  his: 
life,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1663,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one.  He  bequeathed  fevea 
thoufand  pounds  to  St.  John's  college  j. 
and  to  other  charitable  ules,  near  five 
thoufand  pounds.  He  publiftted  a  Sermon 
on  Luke  xviii.  31.  and  fome  confidera- 
tions  upon  the  Adt  of  Uniformity. 

JUXTA  POSITION,  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  expreftxng  that  order  of  affem- 
blage  of  the  component  parts  of  any  body, 
that  nature  has  appointed  it,  whereby 
one  body  or  matter  is  known  and  diftin- 
guilhed  from  another,  by  the  feveral  pro¬ 
perties  wherewith  it  is  endowed,  and  the 
ufes  it  is  fitted  for. 

IVY,  Hedera,  in  botany,  an  evergreen 
plant  climbing  and  fpreading  on  trees  and 
old  walls  ;  with  numerous  flender  twigs* 
and  angular  leaves.  When  grown  old,  the 
angles  of  the  leaves  difappear,  the  plant  be¬ 
comes  eredt,  produces  flowers,  fmall  and 
herbaceous,  in  autumn  ;  and  clufters  of 
black  berries  in  winter. 

The  leaves  of  ivy  have  a  very  naufe- 
ous  tafte,  and  little  or  no  fmell.  Haller 
fays,  they  are  commended  in  Germany 
againft  the  atrophy  of  children.  Among 
us,  they  are  fomefcimes  applied  externally 
by  the  common  people,  for  drawing  and 
healing  running  fores,  and. keeping  iffues 
open. 

The  berries  were  fhppofed  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  have  a  purgative  and  emetic 
quality  j  and  later  writers  have  recanv 
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mended  them,  in  {mail  dofes,  as  alexi- 
pharmic  and  fudonfic.  It  is  laid,  that 
in  the  London  plague,  the  powder  of  them 
was  given  in  vinegar  or  white  v/ine  with 
good  fuccefs.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  virtue  of  this  compound  was  ra¬ 
ther  owing  to  the  vehicle  than  to  the 
ivy-bernes. 

*  IXION,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  king  of 
the  Lapithes,  married  Dia,  the  daughter 
of  Deionius,  to  whom  he  refufed  to  give 
the  cuftomary  nuptial  prefents.  Deionius 
in  revenge  took  from  him  his  horfes  : 
when  Ixion,  dilfembling  his  refentment, 
invited  his  father-in-law  to  a  feaft,  and 
made  him  fall  through  a  trap-door  into  a 
burning  furnace,  in  which  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  confumed.  Ixion  being  after¬ 
wards  flung  with  remorfe  for  his  cruelty, 
ran  mad,  on  which  Jupiter  in  compaffion, 
not  only  forgave  him,  but  took  him  up 
into  heaven,  where  he  had  the  impiety 
to  endeavour  to  corrupt  Juno.  Jupiter  to 
be  the  better  aflured  of  his  guilt,  formed 
a  cloud  in  the  refemblance  of  the  goddefs, 
upon  which  Ixion  begat  the  Centaurs  :  but 
boafting  of  his  happinefs,  Jove  hurled 
him  down  to  Tartarus,  where  he  lies 
fixed  on  a  wheel  encompafled  with  fer¬ 
pents,  which  turns  without  ceafing. 

IXO,  a  kingdom  of  Japan,  in  the 
ifland  of  Niphon,  bounded  on  the  wef! 
by  the  kingdom  of  Omi,  on  the  eaft  by 
that  of  Voari,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Inga. 

*  IXORA,  in  Pagan  worlhip,  a  falfe 
god  of  the  Eaft  Indians.  The  Bramins 
imagine  that  he  is  infinite  ;  to  illullrate 
which  they  fay,  that  Brama,  another  of 
their  gods,  being  defirous  of  feeing  Ixora’ s 
head,  flew  up  to  heaven  for  that  purpofe, 
but  found  his  endeavours  vain.  On  the 
•ther  hand  Viftnou,  the  god  of  metamor- 
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phofes,  willing  to  find  the  place  where 
his  feet  flood,  transformed  himfelf  into 
a  hog,  and  made  a  deep  hole  in  the 
ground  with  his  fnout,  but  without  fuc¬ 
cefs.  The  body  of  Ixora,  they  fay,  is 
fo  bulky,  that  the  ferpent  Baltagu,  which 
furrounds  feven  worlds,  is  not  long  enough 
to  ferve  him  for  a  bracelet.  He  is  re- 
prefented  {landing  on  a  pedeftal,  his  head 
adorned  with  long  hair,  his  face  white 
and  ihining,  with  three  eyes,  and  a 
crefcent  upon  his  forehead.  He  has  fix- 
teen  arms,  each  of  which  grafps  fome- 
thing  :  one  holds  fire,  another  pieces  of 
money,  another  a  drum,  another  a  rope, 
another  a  firing  of  beads,  another  a  ftick, 
another  a  wheel,  another  a  ferpent,  ano¬ 
ther  a  bell,  Sc c.  He  has  an  elephant’s 
(kin  over  his  Ihoulders,  and  is  furronnded 
with  feveral  ferpents.  He  wears  aiio  a 
necklace,  at  which  hangs  a  little  bell. 
All  thefe  particulars  are  faid  to  be  em¬ 
blematical  ;  thus  his  fixteen  hands  denote 
his  great  power  ;  the  ferpents  twining 
about  him,  the  revolution  of  ages;  and 
the  little  bell,  his  great  vigilance. 

IXWORTH,  a  fmall  town  in  Suffolk, 
whofe  market  is  weekly  on  Friday  ;  dif- 
tant  from  London  64  computed,  and  47 
meafured  miles. 

JYNX,  the  wry-neck,  in  ornitho¬ 
logy,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  pye-kiad, 
the  beak  of  which  is  fmocth,  and  the 
noftrils  hollowed  :  the  tongue  is  very 
long,  and  of  a  rounded  fon4,  referabling 
a  worm  :  the  toes  are  four  in  number, 
two  before  and  two  behind. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  only  one  known 
fpecies,  called,  from  its  Angular  manner  of 
twitting  its  head  about,  the  wry-neck.  It 
is  about  the  fize  of  a  lark,  and  is  called 
by  author*  jynx,  torquilla,  turbo,  &et 
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